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This  volume,  the  third  and  last  of  the  history  of  seaborne 
trade  during  the  war,  covers  the  period  from  the  opening 
of  the  “ unrestricted  ” submarine  campaign  to  the 
Armistice. 

During  this  period  the  process  of  economic  pressure 
attained,  on  both  sides,  its  maximum  intensity.  By  the 
0»-end  of  1916  the  war  had  become,  to  a great  extent,  a contest 
of  endurance.  The  Central  Powers  were  thrown  back 
almost  entirely  on  their  own  fast-dwindling  resources. 
To  the  Allies  the  sea  routes  had  hitherto  been  open  ; but 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  their  export  trade  rendered  the 
financing  of  future  imports  a problem  of  the  gravest 
difficulty,  and  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  available 
Aonnage  threatened  to  render  it  impossible  at  once  to  fulfil 
"the  demands  of  the  fighting  services,  and  to  maintain  the 
^stream  of  supplies. 

j The  story  of  the  years  1917  and  1918  is  the  story  of  a 
i great  gamble.  In  deciding  on  unrestricted  submarine 
^warfare  the  German  Government  deliberately  risked  and 
.actually  brought  about  the  intervention  of  the  United 
'.States,  by  which,  apart  from  its  military  results,  the 
Allies’  immediate  financial  problem  was  solved,  and  their 
grip  tightened  on  every  source  of  supplies  yet  remaining 
open  to  the  Central  Powers.  The  enemy  staked  everything 
on  the  chance  that,  before  the  exhaustion  of  Germany  had 
reached  the  point  of  collapse,  the  destruction  of  Allied  ami 
neutral  shipping  would  render  Great  Britain  no  longer 
able  to  feed  her  own  people  and,  at  the  same  time,  perform 
her  functions  in  the  Alliance. 

It  has  been  the  author’s  task  to  show  how  nearly  this 
gamble  succeeded.  It  has  been  his  task  also  to  show  at 
how  heavy  a cost  it  was  ultimately  foiled. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1917,  the  submarines 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  exert  a decisive  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  war.  Their  successes  compelled  recourse  to 
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the  old  method  of  protection  by  convoy.  With  the  purely 
naval  aspects  of  the  convoy  system  this  book  is  not  con- 
cerned, save  in  so  far  as  it  records  the  effect  of  convoys  in 
diminishing  the  tale  of  losses  ; but  the  problem  of  adapting 
the  system  to  the  conditions  of  modern  commerce  was  one 
of  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  the  measures  and  organisa- 
tion by  which  it  was  solved  form  by  no  means  the  least 
instructive,  or  least  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
war-time  trade. 

Naval  defence,  however,  was  only  one  side  of  the  great 
problem  of  supplies.  Before  the  adoption  of  convoy, 
even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  unrestricted  submarine 
campaign,  the  reduction  in  British  tonnage  and  the  re- 
luctance of  neutral  ships  to  face  the  dangers  of  a voyage 
to  Allied  ports,  had  led  to  a redistribution  of  purchases, 
in  which  all  ordinary  commercial  considerations  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  primary  necessity  of  obtaining  the  maxi- 
mum proportion  of  imports  from  the  nearest  sources  of 
supply,  and  thus  economising  tonnage  by  concentrating 
it  upon  the  shortest  routes.  This  concentration  it  was 
never  possible  to  relax.  Although  the  monthly  average 
of  loss  was  far  smaller  in  1918  than  in  1917,  the  strain  on 
British  shipping  had  been  increased  by  the  growth  in 
Allied  demands,  and  by  the  reactions  of  the  Russian 
collapse.  The  great  German  offensive  in  France  compli- 
cated, by  carrying  the  tide  of  invasion  further  West,  the 
problem  of  the  French  and  Italian  coal  sxipply,  and  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  American  programme  of  trooping 
and  military  supplies  which  absorbed,  not  only  all  the 
tonnage  that  America  could  build,  but  a substantial  pro- 
})ortion  of  the  carrying  power  of  British  shipping.  To  the 
last,  it  continued  to  be  a question  not  of  maintaining 

seaborne  trade  ” in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
l)ut  of  straining  every  nerve  to  bring  in  the  minimum 
suj)plics  essential  to  the  feeding  of  the  Allied  peoples  and 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

How  far  this  situation  could  have  been  averted  or 
alleviated  by  an  earlier  realisation  of  the  danger,  by 
maintaining  the  output  of  mercantile  tonnage,  by  anti- 
submarine measures,  by  the  earlier  adoption  of  remedies 
for  port  congestion,  by  more  careful  adjustment  of 
demands  to  resources  ; how  far  it  was  relieved  or  accen- 
tuated by  the  measures  actually  adopted,  history  will 
decide,  as  t he  various  factors  fall  into  their  proper  pcrspcc- 
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tive.  These  volumes  have  been  written  in  the  hope  of 
contributing  something  towards  the  attainment  of  that 
perspective.  IMeanwhile,  three  things  are  clear  : that  the 
crisis  of  1917-18  was  the  result  of  a cumulative  deficit, 
dating  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  the 
carrying  power  available  for  commercial  purposes  ; that 
in  this  crisis,  rigid  concentration  of  purchases  and  drastic 
restriction  of  non-essential  imports  proved  the  salvation 
of  the  Allies  ; and  that  the  price  paid  has  been  heavy. 

The  full  measure  of  that  price  cannot  yet  be  estimated. 
Were  this  a general  economic  history  of  the  war,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  it  down  to  date  and  to  attempt  a 
forecast  of  the  future.  It  would  be  further  necessary  to 
attempt  the  extraordinarily  difficult  task  of  unravelling, 
in  the  economic  situation  of  the  world  to-day,  the  factors 
arising  respectively  from  the  events  of  the  war  itself  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Peace  Treaties  and  events 
subsequent  to  the  Armistice  on  the  other.  “ The  object 
of  this  book,”  however,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  Vol.  I, 
“ is  to  show  how  seaborne  trade  was  affected  during  the 
war  by  naval  operations  and  conditions  having  their 
origin  in  the  naval  situation.”  It  has  accordingly  been 
thought  wise  to  bring  the  narrative  to  a conclusion  at  the 
Armistice,  and  to  limit  the  final  summary  to  an  analysis 
of  the  position  in  which  the  belligerents  were  left  as  an 
immediate  result  of  the  struggle,  striving  only  to  indicate 
such  seeds  of  future  weakness  as  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  effects  of  the  war  at  sea. 

In  a friendly  review  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  absence  of  criticism  was  due  to 
its  “ official  ” character.  In  justice  to  the  Departments 
concerned,  the  Author  wishes  to  say  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  fetter  the  expression  of  his  opinion.  He  had 
to  deal  with  many  matters  that  are  still  the  subject  of 
acute  controversy,  on  the  basis  of  material  much  of  which 
is  not  yet  generally  accessible.  In  these  circumstances  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  would  perform  the  best  service 
by  telling,  as  clearly  as  he  could,  what  was  done,  why  it 
was  done,  and  with  what  results  ; stating  the  grounds  of 
any  objections  urged  at  the  time,  but  abstaining,  in 
general,  from  personal  comment,  and  leaving  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Whether  this  course  be 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  one  for  which  he  must  accept  full 
responsibility. 
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It  seems  desirable  to  repeat  that  this  book  makes  no 
pretence  of  giving  a complete  account  of  the  machinery 
for  restriction  of  enemy  trade.  It  deals  with  the  effect  of 
economic  isolation  on  the  Central  Powers,  and  to  make  the 
results  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  some  account 
of  the  methods  employed  ; but  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  intricate  diplomatic  and  financial  network  woven  round 
the  enemy  countries  could  only  be  made  in  a work  de- 
voted specifically  to  that  side  of  the  war  organisation.^ 

A word  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  statistical 
data.  Any  serious  study  of  war-time  trade  must  rest 
largely  on  a statistical  basis  ; but  the  preparation  of  tables 
illustrating  in  detail  the  monthly  fluctuations  in  the  flow 
of  trade,  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  ships  under  each 
flag,  and  the  imports  and  exports  of  various  classes  of 
goods,  would  have  added  substantially  to  the  bulk  and 
cost  of  the  book.  Moreover,  a great  part  of  such  tables 
would  inevitably  have  been  based  on  figures  already 
published  and  easily  accessible.  The  method  adopted 
has  been  to  give  in  the  footnotes  figures  bearing  on  par- 
ticular points  in  the  text,  and  to  confine  other  statistical 
material  to  a limited  number  of  tables  and  diagrams  that 
may  assist  in  forming  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  subject. 
In  text,  footnotes,  and  tables  alike  special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  figures  not  elsewhere  accessible,  and  those 
based  on  published  material  have  been  cut  down  to  a 
minimum. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
pieces  justificatives.  The  documents  consulted  fall  into 
two  broad  classes  ; those  which  arc  already  accessible, 
to  which  reference  is  given  in  the  notes,  and  those  of  which 
publication  is  at  present  withheld. 

A large  part  of  the  preparatory  work  for  this  volume 
was  done  by  Mrs.  \V.  F.  15.  Scott,  without  whose  industry 
and  acumen  in  research,  the  task  of  dealing  with  so  vast 
a mass  of  material  would  have  been  practically  impossible. 
In  this  connection,  too,  the  author  desires  to  make  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  and  assistance  extended 
to  him  by  the  Admiralty,  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  and  the 
late  Ministry  of  Shipping,  and  in  particular  of  his  obliga- 

* Tho  uso  of  tho  word  “ blockade  ” to  describe  the  machinery  of  economic 
jiressnro  is  technically  incorrect,  despite  tho  creation  of  a “ Ministry  of 
Blockade.”  Tho  possibility  of  misconception  arising  from  tho  employment 
of  tho  term  has  hocomo  increasingly  clear  since  tho  second  volume  of  this 
work  was  issued,  and  in  the  present  volume  it  has  been  avoided  throughout. 
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tions  to  Mr.  L.  F,  Goldsmid,  O.B.E.,  of  the  IMinistry  of 
Shipping,  for  his  unfailing  readiness  to  furnish  material 
and  elear  up  points  of  diffieulty.  To  all  those  mentioned 
in  the  prefaces  to  the  previous  volumes  his  thanks  are 
again  due,  especially  to  Sir  Kenneth  Anderson,  Bart., 
K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  A.  F.  Fawcus,  Sir  Lionel  Fletcher,  C.B.E., 
Sir  Norman  Hill,  Bart.,  Mr.  II.  W.  Macrosty,  C.B.E., 
Admiral  Sir  Edmond  J.  W.  Slade,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O.,  and 
also  to  j\Ir.  L.  A.  P.  Warner  (late  Director,  Port  Branch, 
Ministry  of  Shipping),  all  of  whom  have  been  good  enough 
to  read  the  proofs,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  purposes  of 
revision,  and  to  the  staff  of  the  Historical  Section,  who 
have  given  him  loyal  and  untiring  helj). 

One  name  remains  to  be  mentioned.  How’  much  the 
author  owes  to  the  encouragement  and  advice  of  the  late 
Sir  Julian  Corbett,  under  whom  it  was  his  great  privilege 
to  work  as  a member  of  the  Historical  Section,  he  can  never 
adequately  express. 

C.  Ernest  Fayle. 
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ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA 

VOLUME  I 

p.  104  (line  4 from  bottom).  For  “ July  29th,”  read  “ July  31st.” 

p.  127  (line  1).  The  D’Iberville  and  the  French  destroyers  were 
employed  in  the  Java  Sea  during  August,  and  did  not  take 
up  their  position  in  the  Malacca  Strait  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Goldenfels  at  Sabang  (see  p.  141). 

p.  178  (line  18).  For  “ the  only  German  vessel,”  read  “ the  only 
vessel  under  the  German  Hag.”  There  were  certain  German- 
owned  ships  under  the  .Argentine  flag  which  continued  to 
ply  (see  Vol.  II,  p.  306  n.*). 

p.  214  (lines  26-28).  This  account  of  the  movements  of  the 
CiiiKu.MA  is  based  on  a telegram  that  was  subsequently 
corrected.  She  actually  left  Colombo  at  8.30  a.m.  on  Sep- 
tember 30th,  and  by  Captain  Grant’s  direction  proceeded 
towards  Minikoi. 

p.  325  (line  18).  For  “ south-east,”  read  “ south-west.” 

(line  26).  For  “ /Vn  hour  or  so  later,”  read  “ Early  next 
morning.” 

p.  426  (line  40).  For  Marie  Glasier,  read  Marie  Glaeser. 

Maps.  The  position  given  in  Map  9 for  the  capture  of  the 
Semantha  is  based  on  a report  which  subsequently  proved  to 
be  incorrect.  She  was  actually  captured,  as  stated  in  the 
text,  p.  377,  in  very  nearly  the  same  position  as  the  Highland 
Brae.  In  the  marginal  references  to  Map  5,  the  captures  in 
Area  “ D ” should  accordingly  be  attributed  to  the  Prinz 
Eitel  Friedrich  alone. 


ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA 

VOLUME  II 

p.  144.  It  should  have  been  stated  that  the  exereise  of  economie 
pressure  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  was  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Conunittee  on  Restrietion  of 
Enemy  Supplies,  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  in  August 
191-4,  “ to  examine  and  watch  continually  all  means  or 
routes  by  which  supplies  of  food  or  raw  material  may  reach 
Germany  or  Austria  ; to  recommend  by  what  methods, 
financial,  commercial,  dij^lomatic,  military,  they  may  be 
hampered  and  restricted,  and,  if  possible,  stopped.”  This 
Committee  represented  at  first,  only  the  Admiralty,  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Foreign  Office.  Representatives  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  India  Office,  Colonial  Office, 
Customs,  War  Office,  and  Trade  Clearing  House  were  sub- 
sequently added.  A Restriction  of  Enemy  Supplies  Depart- 
ment, under  the  Foreign  Office,  was  created  in  August  1916. 

In  September,  1915,  the  War  Trade  Advisory  Committee 
was  appointed,  by  a Treasury  minute,  “ to  advise  on  the 
restriction  of  enemy  supplies  ; to  co-ordinate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Trade  Dexiartment,  the  Contraband 
Committee,  the  Restriction  of  Enemy  .Supplies  Committee, 
and  the  Committees  for  controlling  the  export  of  coal,  cotton, 
rubber,  and  tin  ; and  to  advise  the  Cabinet  on  questions 
arising  therefrom.”  In  addition  to  representatives  of  the 
various  bodies  named  in  the  terms  of  reference,  and  those 
represented  on  the  old  Restriction  of  Enemy  Supplies  Com- 
mittee, it  comprised  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  War  Trade  Statistical  Department,  Foreign 
Trade  Department,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and 
Enemy  Exports  Committee. 

To  the  Restriction  of  Enemy  Supplies  Committee  and, 
later,  to  the  War  Trade  Advisory  Committee  was  mainly 
due  the  development  of  the  system  of  agreements  with 
neutral  merchants,  described  in  this  and  subsequent  chapters, 
and  of  the  “ rationing  policy  ” which  became  the  basis  of 
all  measures  of  restriction  in  1917. 

p.  154.  Add  after  first  paragraph  : “ The  extreme  difficulty  of 
obtaining  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  enemy  destination 
of  particular  cargoes,  led  to  the  proposal,  origmating  in  the 
Restriction  of  Enemy  Supplies  Committee,  that  the  neutral 
States  contiguous  to  Germany  should  be  “ rationed  ” on 
the  basis  of  their  normal  domestic  consumption,  and  that 
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all  imports  in  excess  of  this  quantity  should  be  cut  off,  by 
prohibition  of  export  from  the  British  Empire,  and  by  the 
seizure  of  shipments  from  other  sources.  It  appeared, 
however,  to  be  very  doubtful  how  far  the  Prize  Courts  would 
accept  purely  statistical  evidence,  and  no  general  attempt 
at  forcible  rationing  was  made  until  a much  later  date.” 
(See  also  p.  36  of  Vol.  III.) 

p.  306  (n.^).  For  “ Hamburg  Amerika,”  read  “ Hamburg  Slid 
Amerika.” 

p.  307  (n.‘,  last  line).  For  “ 24  October,”  read  “ 29  October.” 
p.  376  (n.’,  last  line).  For  “ 1914,”  read  “ 1913.” 
p.  379  (line  5 from  bottom).  For  “ an  Inter-departmental  Com- 
mittee under  Sir  H.  Babington-Smith,”  read  “ a Committee 
under  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  ” (see  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  17  and  19). 

The  following  figures  should  be  corrected  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  those  adopted  in  the  tables  to  Vol.  Ill,  which 
are  based  on  more  recent  information  (see  Vol.  Ill, 
Appendix  B : Note  on  Statistics)  : 

I>.  231  (last  paragraph).  For  “ 48,750,000,”  read  “ 45,042,000  ” ; 
for  “ 56,000,000,”  read  “ 51,776,000  ” ; for  “ over  300,000,” 
read  “ 476,000  ” ; for  “ nearly  25,000,000,”  read 
“ 23,416,000.” 

p.  233  (line  29).  For  “ over  25  per  cent.,”  read  “ nearly  29  per 
cent.”  It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  the  tonnage 
deficit  had  been  overestimated,  owing  to  the  omission  of 
temporarily  released  ships  from  the  tables  supplied, 
p.  295  (line  4).  For  “ nearly  1,400,000,”  read  “ 1,237,000  ” ; for 
“370,000,”  read  “356,000.” 

p.  297  (lines  8 and  9).  For  “ 7 per  cent.,”  read  “ 6-4  per  cent.”  ; 

for  “ 6 per  cent.,”  read  “ 6-3  per  cent.” 
p.  387  (lines  35-36).  For  “ probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
46,000,000  tons,  about  the  same  as  in  1915,”  read 
“ 44,282,000  tons,  or  within  5 per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
1915.” 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  SHIPPING 
DECEMBER  191G — APRIL  1917 

In  December  1916,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  announced  the  appointment  of  Sir  Joseph  Maclay 
as  Shipping  Controller,  the  problem  of  tonnage  was  acute. 
The  renewed  outburst  of  submarine  activity  in  the  autumn 
of  1916  and  the  necessity  of  replacing,  by  imports  from 
Australia,  much  of  the  wheat  hitherto  drawn  from  nearer 
sources,  had  more  than  neutralised  the  economies  effected 
by  the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  the  Ship  Licensing 
Committee,  the  Port  and  Transit  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Transport  Department  of  the  Admiralty  during 
the  earlier  months  of  that  year.  The  available  tonnage 
under  the  British  and  Allied  flags  had  been  seriously 
diminished,  and  not  only  had  neutral  losses  been  far  heavier 
than  in  any  previous  period  of  the  war,  but  neutral  ship- 
owners displayed  an  inereasing  tendency  to  withdraw 
altogether  from  Allied  trade. 

The  results  were  clearly  seen  in  all  the  three  main 
aspeets  of  the  tonnage  problem,  the  problem  of  freights, 
the  problem  of  supplies,  and  the  problem  of  administration. 
Intimately  connected  as  they  were,  there  had  always  been 
a tendeney  to  regard  these  aspects  separately,  and  con- 
siderations of  finance,  considerations  of  supply,  and  con- 
siderations of  administrative  convenience  each  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  new  Government  and  embodied  in  the  I\Iinistry  of 

shipping. 

It  was  the  rapid  and  continuous  rise  in  freights  which, 
in  1915,  had  first  drawn  public  attention  to  the  existence 
of  a tonnage  problem,  and  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
influence  of  freights  on  prices  had  played  a predominant 
part  in  creating  the  demand  for  State  control  of  shipping 
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in  its  commercial  employment.  It  was  to  a great  extent 
by  the  desire  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  transport  that  the 
earlier  attempts  at  control  had  been  inspired  ; but  this 
end  had  only  partially  been  attained,  and  though  the 
various  schemes  of  freight  limitation  applied  during  191G 
had,  in  more  than  one  instance,  accentuated  the  major 
I)roblem  of  tonnage  and  supplies,  the  sharp  rise  in  both 
wholesale  and  retail  iirices  during  the  last  quarter  of  191G 
had  intensified  the  demand  for  more  general  and  drastic 
restrictions. 

Apart  from  the  actual  effect  of  freights  on  prices,  there 
was  a strong  feeling  in  the  country  that  the  aceumulation 
of  large  profits  by  private  firms  and  individuals  as  a direct 
result  of  war  conditions  was  contrary  to  public  policy  and 
the  principle  of  “ equality  of  sacrifice.”  This  feeling 
found  expression  in  the  limitation  of  profits  in  “ controlled 
establishments  ” under  the  Munition  of  War  Acts,  and  in 
the  imposition  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax.  It  was  partly 
satisfied,  as  regards  the  shipping  industry,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  that  tax  to  shipowners’  profits,  and  by  the  requisi- 
tioning of  ships  at  Blue  Book  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
essential  imports  such  as  wheat,  meat,  and  sugar  ; but 
there  was  still  a strong  current  of  opinion  directed  towards 
more  general  limitation  of  shipowners’  profits  or  even  their 
total  elimination.  The  Labour  Party,  who  had  joined 
the  new,  as  they  had  the  old,  Coalition,  were  generally  in 
favour  of  out-and-out  nationalisation  of  shipping  as  a first 
step  in  the  State  ownership  of  Industry,  and  others,  who 
were  opposed  to  permanent  nationalisation,  were  yet 
desirous  that,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  all  ships  should 
be  run  on  (iovernment  account,  the  owners  receiving 
either  a fixed  flat  rate  of  remuneration  or  some  such 
guarantee  of  the  average  pre-bellum  profits  as  had  been 
accorded  to  the  railways. 

To  any  general  scheme  of  freight  limitation  there  were 
two  obvious  objections.  In  the  first  place,  shipping  was 
an  international  business.  Every  attempt  to  limit  the 
profits  of  neutral  shipping  was  inevitably  followed  by  an 
exodus  from  neutral  and  Allied  trade  which,  in  practice, 
bunker  pressure  had  ])roved  only  partially  able  to  counter- 
act. If  British  ships  were  carrying  cargoes  at  artificially 
lowered  rates,  neutral  tonnage  would,  as  surely,  be  driven 
away  into  trades  where  there  was  no  such  artificial  com- 
petition. In  the  second  place,  a flat  rate  of  remuneration 
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would  not  only  remove  an  incentive  to  effort,  but  impair 
the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  in  the  running  of  the  ships,  and  destroy  those 
automatic,  instantaneous  checks  on  laxity  and  inefficiency 
which  ensured  the  ships  being  run  to  the  best  advantage. 
Roth  these  reasons  made  it  very  difficult  to  guarantee  that 
any  nominal  scheme  of  limitation  would  produce  a corre- 
sponding effect  on  “ real  ” freights  and  prices.  If  tonnage 
was  driven  out  of  a trade,  the  inevitable  result  was  a 
shortage  of  supplies,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  felt  cither 
through  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  affected, 
or  through  the  reactions  on  other  trades,  from  which 
shipping  was  withdrawn  to  fill  the  gap.  If  the  employ- 
ment of  requisitioned  or  controlled  shipping,  by  a Depart- 
ment or  an  Ally,  resulted  in  waste  of  tonnage  or  in  port 
congestion,  reducing  the  number  of  voyages  annually 
made,  the  actual  proportionate  cost  of  transport  might  be 
increased,  even  though  the  shipowner  were  receiving 
Blue  Book  rates  or  their  equivalent. 

Behind  these  objections  lay  one  still  more  fundamental. 
In  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  supplies  depended  on  the 
activities  of  private  traders  buying  from  the  most  con- 
venient source  of  supply  those  commodities  for  which  there 
was  a demand,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  freight  markets,  since  only  by  the  offer  of 
competitive  freights  could  such  traders  make  known  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  demands  they  served.  Only 
if  the  State  were  prepared  to  dictate,  without  regard  to  the 
ordinary  processes  of  trade,  the  nature  of  the  cargoes  to  be 
carried,  could  it  safely  destroy  this  index  to  commercial 
requirements. 

This  responsibility  the  Government  had  been  unwilling 
to  accept.  They  had  long  resisted  even  the  proposal 
repeatedly  made  by  the  shipowners  themselves,  that  they 
should  prohibit  the  import  of  non-essential  commodities, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  available  carrying 
power  and  ensure  space  for  the  carriage  of  necessaries.  In 
practice,  however,  a large  proportion  of  the  annual  import 
now  consisted  of  goods  selected  by  the  State,  owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  cargoes  actually  pur- 
chased on  Government  account,  for  the  carriage  of  which 
requisitioned  tonnage  or  requisitioned  space  was  allocated. 

To  some  extent  this  increase  in  Government  imports 
probably  reflected  a general  tendency,  which  had  grown 
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up  during  tlie  war,  towards  extending  the  seope  of  Govern- 
mental activities  ; but  it  had  also  other,  more  tangible 
causes.  In  part  it  was  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  war  material  and  to  the  desire  to  obtain  com- 
plete control  of  supplies  that  might  be  required  for  war 
purposes,  or  which  it  was  essential  to  prevent  reaching 
Germany  through  neutral  ports.  Of  still  greater  im- 
mediate importance  was  the  decline  in  British  purchasing 
power  abroad,  arising  from  the  reduction  in  the  export 
trade,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  purchasing  on  the 
credit  of  the  State,  both  for  the  supjDly  of  Great  Britain 
and  for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Allies.  It  was 
this  wide  extension  of  Government  buying  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  facilitated  the  extension  of  State  con- 
trol over  shiiiping. 

From  the  first  the  new  Government  was  definitely  com- 
mitted, largely  for  political  reasons,  to  the  policy  of  con- 
trolling freights  and  profits,  but  the  exact  basis  to  be 
adopted,  especially  in  respect  of  the  liner  companies,  re- 
mained for  some  months  a subject  of  discussion.  In  the 
meanwhile,  on  February  12th,  1917,  the  Government  in- 
structed the  Controller  “ That  the  Shipping  Control  Com- 
mittee should  extend  the  requisitioning  of  tonnage  at  Blue 
Book  rates  so  as  to  make  it  general  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
universal,  and  that  the  cases  to  which  requisitioning  did 
not  apply  were  to  be  justified  only  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances.” 

The  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  decision  lay  in 
its  application  to  the  liner  trades.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  tramp  steamers  not  employed  for  war  purposes 
were  already  carrying  Government  cargoes  at  Blue  Book 
rates.  The  chief  exceptions  were  ships  trading  for  the 
Allies,  mostly  at  Limitation  rates.  The  majority  of  these 
remained  free  throughout  the  war,  the  Government 
preferring  to  leave  the  business  of  management  to  the 
owners  and  derive  revenue  from  them  by  taxation.  There 
were  also  a few  ships  to  which  a varying  degree  of  freedom 
had  been  promised  in  recoupment  of  “ acceleration  costs,”  ^ 
or  of  expenses  incurred  in  escaping  from  the  Baltic.® 
Subject  to  these  and  a few  other  unimportant  restrictions, 
the  remaining  tramps  were  speedily  brought  under  rc- 
(piisition,  and  the  jiractice  of  “ temporary  release  ” ’ was 
gradually  discontinued. 

‘ Soo  Vol.  II,  p.  23(5.  = Ibid.,  p.  336.  ’ Ibid.,  pp.  62-3. 
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On  the  other  hand,  comparatively  few  liners  had  yet 
been  requisitioned  except  for  war  purposes,  and  the 
problem  of  liner  requisition  presented  peculiar  difficulties. 
When  the  State  took  up  a steamer  either  for  war  service 
or  to  carry  a full  cargo  on  Government  account,  it  assumed, 
in  practice,  the  position  of  an  ordinary  time  charterer  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  paid  a fixed  hire  for  the  use  of  the  vessel, 
and  all  it  had  to  do,  in  order  to  obtain  full  benefit  from  its 
temporary  ownership,  was  to  ensure  prompt  loading  and 
discharge,  in  which  it  could,  if  it  chose,  obtain  the  assistance 
of  skilled  business  men,  accustomed  to  getting  the  most 
out  of  time  charters.  The  liner,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a general  carrier,  whose  business  it  was  to  accept  all  cargo 
as  it  came  forward  from  the  shippers,  either  in  large  or  in 
small  parcels.  For  carrying  on  such  a business  effectively, 
a free  freight  market  and  an  extensive  commercial  organi- 
sation were  essential.  Hence,  while  many  liners  had  been 
requisitioned  for  war  purposes,  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  cargo  space  in  free  liners  had  been  hired  at  Blue  Book 
rates  for  the  carriage  of  Government  imports,  no  attempt 
had  yet  been  made  to  control  directly  the  great  liner  trades. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pool  of  tramp  tonnage  was  already 
practically  exhausted,  and  towards  the  end  of  1916  it 
became  evident  that  the  Transport  Department  would 
be  unable  to  fulfil  their  commitments  towards  the  British 
and  Allied  Governments  without  making  large  drafts  on 
the  liner  fleets. 

A further  complication,  arising  from  the  extreme  shortage 
of  tonnage,  was  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  largest  possible 
proportion  of  supplies  from  the  nearest  sources,  irrespective 
of  all  financial  and  commercial  considerations.  In  view 
of  the  exhaustion  of  British  credit  in  North  America  it 
was  as  yet  uncertain  how  far  such  a policy  was  feasible  ; 
but  its  desirability  became  every  day  more  obvious,  and 
in  the  view  of  the  Transport  Department  it  involved  a 
tightening  up  of  the  control  of  shipping,  in  order  that 
ships  might  be  directed  into  new  channels  of  trade  more 
rapidly  than  they  would  be  attracted  by  the  changed 
direction  of  the  demand,  and  more  especially,  a redistribu- 
tion of  liner  services  without  regard  to  the  goodwill  and 
trade  connections  of  the  lines. 

Some  further  centralisation  of  control  was,  indeed,  de- 
sirable in  the  interests  of  administrative  efficiency.  The 
Shipping  Control  Committee,  which  exercised  a general 
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supervision  over  the  whole  field,  the  Admiralty  Transport 
Department  and  its  Advisory  Committee,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Ship  Licensing  Committee,  the  Port  and  Transit 
Executive  Committee,  the  unofficial  Bunker  Committee,  the 
Coal  Exports  Committee,  and  the  various  local  committees 
established  under  the  Coal  Freight  Limitation  Scheme, 
were  all  dealing  with  shipping  problems.  The  creation 
of  the  Shipping  Control  Committee  in  January  1916 
had  gone  far  to  secure  co-ordination  of  effort,  its  de- 
cisions and  recommendations  had  generally  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Cabinet,  and  it  had  done  its  w’ork  w’ell  ; 
but  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  conflicting  demands  of 
the  Departments,  the  Allies,  and  private  importers,  to 
a supply  of  tonnage  which  every  month  became  more 
obviously  inadequate,  demanded  fuller  executive  powers 
than  the  Shipping  Control  Committee  possessed.  What 
was  needed  was  a Department  of  State  strong  enough  to 
adjudicate  upon  the  competing  demands  of  the  Depart- 
ments employing  requisitioned  tonnage,  and  to  see  that 
the  best  use  was  made  of  the  shipping  employed  by  the 
State  as  a whole.  In  November  1916  the  Transport 
Advisory  Committee  had  urged  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  investing  the  Shipping  Control  Committee 
or  some  other  central  authority  with  the  fullest  powers 
to  survey  the  tonnage  situation  as  a whole,  and  to  transfer 
any  ship  from  the  service  on  which  it  was  running  to  such 
other  service  as  might  seem  expedient.  The  appointment 
of  the  Shipping  Controller  w’as  a response  to  this  demand 
as  much  as  to  the  demand  for  control  of  freights  and 
profits. 

The  actual  pow'ers  and  functions  of  the  Controller  were 
defined  by  the  New  Ministers  and  Secretaries  Act,  1916,* 
as  follow's  : 

“ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Shipping  Controller  to 
control  and  regulate  any  shipping  available  for  the  needs 
of  the  country  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  best  use 
thereof,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  he  thinks  best  for  providing  and 
maintaining  an  efbeient  supply  of  shipping,  and  for  these 
purposes  he  shall  have  such  powers  or  duties  of  any 
Government  department  or  authority,  whether  conferred 
by  statute  or  otherwise,  as  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in 
Council  transfer  to  him,  or  authorise  him  to  exercise  or 
* 6 and  7 Geo  5,  Ch.  68. 
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perform  concurrently  with  or  in  consultation  with  the 
Government  department  or  authority  concerned,  and  also 
such  further  powers  as  may  be  conferred  on  him  by  regu- 
lations under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act, 
1914,  and  regulations  may  be  made  under  that  Act  accord- 
ingly.” 

This,  though  wide,  was  somewhat  vague,  and  the  Con- 
troller himself  was  instructed  to  report,  after  investigating 
the  situation,  as  to  the  precise  scope  which  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping.  On  January  12th, 
1917,  he  submitted  a Memorandum  in  which  he  outlined 
the  work  of  the  Ministry  as  including  the  direction  of 
merchant  shipbuilding  ; the  exercise  of  the  powers  hitherto 
exereised  by  the  Director  of  Transports  with  regard  to 
the  allocation  of  tonnage  and  the  running  of  ships  in 
commercial  employment ; licensing  of  voyages  ; control 
of  port  and  transit  facilities  ; chartering  of  neutral  vessels  ; 
enquiry  into  the  employment  of  ships  allocated  to  Govern- 
ment service ; consideration  of  questions  relating  to 
shipowners’  profits  ; and  co-operation  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  administration  of  the  Merchant  Shii3ping 
Acts,  consideration  of  questions  affecting  war  risk  insur- 
ance, requisitioning  of  insulated  space,  and  similar  matters. 

This  Memorandum  was  approved  in  principle  by  the 
Government,  but  the  exact  extent  of  the  Controller’s 
powers  was  not  immediately  settled.  It  was  not  until 
June  28th  that  the  issue  of  Regulation  No.  39bbb  under 
the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Acts  defined  the  Controller’s 
powers  with  regard  to  the  requisition  and  direction  of 
shipping,  the  control  of  shipbuilding  and  other  matters, 
and  it  was  subsequently  found  that  amendments  and 
extensions  of  this  regulation  were  necessary,  in  order  to 
cover  more  completely  the  field  over  which,  in  practice, 
he  exercised  jurisdiction.  Meanwhile  he  acted  under  the 
general  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  New  Ministers 
and  Secretaries  Act,  and  there  was  little  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned  to  question  his  authority.' 

Partly  as  a result  of  the  initial  uncertainty  as  to  the 
Controller’s  powers,  and  partly  owing  to  the  administrative 
work  involved,  the  new  Ministry  itself  was  of  slow  evolu- 
tion. The  Act  had  given  it  legal  sanction  ; it  was  not 
to  be  brought  into  effective  existence  by  the  stroke  of 

^ For  tlie  powers  conferred  on  the  Controller  under  the  regulations,  seo 
Appendix  “ A.” 
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a pen.  Even  after  the  main  lines  of  its  organisation  had 
been  settled,  new  branehes  and  sections  were  frequently 
added  to  meet  changes  in  the  tonnage  situation,  or  to 
provide  for  extensions  of  the  Controller’s  activities.  Like 
the  less  formal  machinery  from  which  it  developed,  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  was  gradually  built  up  in  response 
to  the  fluctuating  requirements  of  the  war. 

The  original  appointments  consisted  only  of  the  Con- 
troller himself  and  his  Parliamentary  Secretary  ; but  from 
the  date  of  his  appointment.  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  took  over 
from  Lord  Curzon  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Shipping  Con- 
trol Committee,  and  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  also  attended 
its  meetings.  The  Shipping  Control  Committee  was  thus 
brought  within  the  organisation  of  the  Ministry,  and 
provided  the  Controller  with  a “ Head  Quarters  Staff  ” 
for  the  discussion  of  broad  questions  of  policy,  though 
the  responsibility  for  all  decisions  was  transferred  from 
the  Committee  to  the  Controller  himself. 

The  Controller,  however,  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
direction  not  only  of  shipping  but  of  shipbuilding,  and  in 
view  of  the  great  programme  of  construction  and  purchase 
on  which  the  Government  had  embarked,  ‘ he  felt  the 
need  of  an  equally  strong  and  representative  body  to 
advise  him  on  this  side  of  his  work.  Accordingly,  after 
a conference  with  representatives  of  the  shipbuilding  and 
marine  engineering  industries,  he  formed  during  December 
1916,  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Advisory  Committee  to 
assist  him  in  formulating  his  j^olicy  with  regard  to  ship- 
building in  general  and  the  standard  ship  programme  in 
particular.  For  executive  purposes  he  collected  a small 
staff  which  was  placed  under  Mr.  C.  J.  O.  Sanders  (lent 
by  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade),  as 
Director  of  Shipbuilding  Work.  This  staff  conqDrised 
Mr.  \V’.  S.  Abell,  Chief  Surveyor  to  Lloyds  Register,  who 
now  became  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Shipping  Con- 
troller, two  or  three  surveyors,  and  a few  clerks  and 
typists.  The  accpiisition  of  ships  from  abroad,  whether 
second-hand  or  new,  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Esplen, 
as  Director  of  Overseas  Ship  Purchase. 

Considering  that  the  Controller  was  now  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  carrying  out  of  the  shipbuilding  programme, 
t he  types  of  standard  ships,  the  placing  of  orders  at  home 
and  abroad,  ami  the  allocation  of  materials  to  such  vessels 

1 Soo  Vol.  II,  p.  379. 
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as  were  still  building  on  private  aceount,  the  organisation 
thus  ereated  was  suffieiently  modest.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Controller  was  able  to  rely  on  the  eo-operation  of  the 
great  Classification  Societies,  Lloyds  Register,  the  Bureau 
Veritas,  and  the  British  Corporation,  and  on  the  services 
of  their  surveyors.  He  could  rely  also  on  the  willing  co- 
operation of  the  shipbuilders  themselves  through  their 
representatives  on  the  Advisory  Committee.' 

The  shipbuilding  side  of  the  Controller’s  functions  was 
thus  provided  for  ; it  remained  to  provide  an  administra- 
tive staff  for  the  Shipping  Control  itself.  In  January 
1917  ]\Ir.  John  Anderson  was  transferred  from  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Committee  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Ship- 
ping Control  Committee,  in  succession  to  Captain  Clement 
Jones,  who  had  resumed  duty  with  the  Army.  Mr. 
Anderson  brought  with  him  two  secretaries  as  the  nucleus 
of  a staff,  and  though  nominally  acting  as  Secretary  to 
the  Shipping  Control  Committee  only,  his  real  position 
was  from  the  first  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping.  As  such  it  was  formally  recognised  early  in 
1917.  Later  in  January,  when  it  had  been  definitely 
decided  that  Ship  Licensing  should  be  brought  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Controller,  Mr.  Thomas  Lodge, 
Secretary  of  the  Ship  Licensing  Committee,  was  transferred 
to  the  IMinistry  as  Assistant  to  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  work 
of  the  Licensing  Committee  was  brought  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ministry. 

Meanwhile  it  had  become  necessary  to  establish  some 
machinery  for  dealing  with  the  shipping  side  of  the  pro- 
posed import  restrictions.^  It  was  now  obvious  that  the 
tonnage  situation  rendered  it  imperative  not  only  to 
prohibit  unessential  imports,  but  to  make  drastic  cuts  in 
those  normally  regarded  as  essential.  It  was  necessary, 
not  only  to  lay  down  a definite  programme  of  restrictions, 
but  to  establish  a regular  order  of  priority  as  between  the 
demands  of  the  various  Departments  and  the  commercial 
requirements  of  the  country  as  represented  by  the  Board 


* Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Abell  were  both  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  other  members  were  Mr.  G.  T.  Carter  (Cammell  Laird  & Co.), 
Chairman;  Mr.  F.  N.  Henderson  (D.  & W.  Henderson  & Co.,  Glasgow), 
Mr.  James  Marr  (J.  L.  T.  Thompson  & Sons,  Sunderland),  Mr.  A.  C.  Kerr 
(Hawthorn  Leslie  & Co.,  Newcastle),  Mr.  W.  Rowan  Thompson  (David 
Rowan  & Co.,  Glasgow),  Mr.  A.  K.  Duncan  (Secretary,  Shipbuilding 
Employers’  Federation). 

2 See  Vol.  II,  p.  37P. 
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of  Trade.  Hitherto  such  questions  had  been  decided  by 
the  Admiralty  Transport  Department  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Shipping  Control  Committee  ; but  the 
much  larger  reductions  now  contemplated  called  for  fuller 
and  more  detailed  investigation,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Controller  decided  to  appoint  an  interdepartmental 
committee  upon  which  all  the  supply  departments,  as 
well  as  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  should  be  represented. 
To  this  Committee  each  department  was  to  present  a 
periodical  statement  of  its  requirements,  and  after  examin- 
ing these  statements,  the  Committee  was  to  draw  up  a 
monthly  priority  list,  so  framed  as  to  bring  the  total 
demand  for  carrying  power  within  the  capacity  of  the 
tonnage  available.  Known  as  the  Tonnage  Priority  Com- 
mittee, this  new  body  included  representatives  of  the 
Admiralty,  War  Office,  Board  of  Trade,  Ministry  of  Food, 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  Colonial  Office,  India  Office,  Trea- 
sury, and  Timber  Supply  Department,  and  of  the  Com- 
mission Internationale  de  Ravitaillement,  representing  the 
requirements  of  the  Allies.  Its  Chairman  was  Sir  Leo 
Chiozza  Money,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping,  and  Mr.  II.  A.  de  IMontmorency,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  acted  as  Secretary. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee 
with  the  data  necessary  for  its  work,  the  Statistical  Branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  with  Sir  Alfred  Watson  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  Elderton  as  Statistical  Advisers,  was  formed 
in  the  same  month.  The  duty  of  this  Branch  was  to 
collect  statistical  data  as  to  the  import  requirements  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Allies,  and  as  to  the  tonnage 
available,  to  forecast  the  prospective  carrying  power  of 
the  available  tonnage  at  future  periods  and  under  various 
circumstances,  and  to  prepare  from  time  to  time  state- 
ments by  which  both  the  Shipping  Controller  and  the 
Tonnage  Priority  Committee  might  be  guided  in  the 
allocation  of  tonnage. 

There  remained  the  enormously  important  question  of 
the  relations  between  the  Shipping  Controller  and  the 
Admiralty  Transport  Department.  This  was  a problem 
of  great  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  the  Admiralty  were 
directly  responsible  for  the  control  of  ships  engaged  on 
naval  and  military  services,  and  for  the  appointment  and 
direction  of  the  Naval  Transport  Officers  by  whom  the 
work  of  those  ships  was  supervised.  On  the  other  hand, 
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the  Commercial  Branch  and  Collier  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  now  responsible  between  them  for  providing 
tonnage  for  all  imports  of  wheat  and  sugar,  for  a great 
part  of  the  imports  of  ore,  nitrate,  and  many  other  com- 
modities, and  for  the  guaranteed  supplies  of  coal  to  the 
Allies.  In  other  words,  the  Department  had  ceased  to 
be  concerned  solely  with  naval  and  military  services,  and 
controlled  the  tonnage  by  which  a great  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  country  was  carried  on.  The  strain  on  the  Depart- 
ment had  been  heavy  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  but  that  Committee  no  longer 
existed,  its  members  having  resigned  their  position  on  the 
appointment  of  the  Controller,  in  whom  they  recognised 
the  central  authority  for  which  they  had  pleaded. 

The  dilemma  was  a real  one.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Admiralty  to  relinquish  their  control  over  transport 
movements  and  ships  requisitioned  for  naval  and  military 
purposes.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Controller  to  dis- 
charge his  functions  unless  he  had  power  to  allocate 
tonnage  to  the  different  services,  and  effective  control  over 
the  tonnage  allocated.  It  was  impossible  to  split  the 
Department,  in  view  of  the  constant  interchange  of  ships 
between  the  various  services,  naval,  military,  and  com- 
mercial. 

It  was  not  until  February  9th  that  the  question  was 
finally  decided  by  the  Government.  The  solution  arrived 
at  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  Transport  Department, 
but  assigned  to  it  a dual  capacity.  In  respect  of  all  purely 
naval  matters,  such  as  the  appointment  of  naval  transport 
officers,  the  engagement  of  crews  of  Royal  Fleet  Auxiliaries, 
and  the  running  of  purely  naval  and  military  services, 
the  Director  of  Transports  was  to  remain  responsible  to 
the  Admiralty.  In  all  other  matters  he  was  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Controller.  The  Controller  was  not  to  inter- 
vene directly  in  the  employment  of  vessels  allocated  for 
naval  and  military  purposes,  but  he  was  to  have  the  right 
of  enquiring  into  the  manner  of  such  employment,  and  of 
making  representations  to  the  Admiralty  or  the  Cabinet 
in  the  intei’ests  of  tonnage  economy. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Transport  Department  was  transferred,  on  February 
fiOth,  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  of  which  it  became  an 
integral  part.  Mr.  Graeme  Thomson  retained  his  office 
with  the  amended  title.  Director  of  Transports  and  Ship- 
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ping,  and  the  general  organisation  of  his  department 
remained  unchanged. 

Theoretically  the  arrangement  was  open  to  objection. 
The  dual  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  Transports  and 
Shipping  placed  him  in  a position  which  might  easily  have 
become  one  of  considerable  delicacy,  and  no  less  delicate 
was  the  position  of  the  Secretary,  as  permanent  head  of 
a department  the  greater  part  of  whose  executive  staff 
took  its  orders  from  an  oflicial  of  co-ordinate  rank.  In 
practice,  however,  the  machinery  worked  smoothly  from 
the  first,  without  any  trace  either  of  friction  or  inefficiency 
arising  from  the  anomalous  nature  of  its  organisation. 

Hitherto  the  small  personnel  by  which  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  had  been  carried  on  had  been  housed,  first  in  the 
Admiralty  Arch  and  subsequently  in  the  Cunard  Offices 
in  Cockspur  Street.  In  those  offices  by  February  1917 
were  established  the  Controller,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary.  There  the  small  executive  staff 
entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  shipbuilding  were  hard 
at  work  on  the  “ standard  ” programme.  There,  too,  were 
held  the  meetings  of  the  Shipping  Control,  Ship  Licensing, 
and  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Advisory  Committees,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee,  whose  com- 
jilement,  the  Statistical  Branch,  was  in  course  of  formation. 
Just  over  the  way,  in  the  Admiralty  Arch,  was  the  Director 
of  Transports  with  his  steadily  increasing  staff,  with  whom 
the  Controller  and  the  Shipping  Control  Committee  were 
in  constant  communication. 

On  the  merging  of  the  two  bodies  it  became  necessary, 
or  at  any  rate  highly  desirable,  to  bring  them  under  the 
same  roof,  and  early  in  March  the  whole  staff  of  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  as  then  constituted,  was  moved, 
with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  into  the  new  buildings 
which  had  been  erected  in  St.  James’s  Park.  Into  these 
new  buildings  also  came  the  Port  and  Transit  Executive 
Committee. 

This  Committee,  whieh  had  been  appointed  at  the  joint 
instance  of  the  Admiralty,  War  Ofiice,  and  Board  of  Trade, 
had  hitherto  sat  at  Admiralty  House  for  convenience  of 
communication  with  the  Admiralty  and  the  Transport 
Department,  but  was  also  closely  linked  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  the  supreme  authority  over  ports  and  harbours. 
The  control  of  port  and  transit  facilities  had  been  ineludcd 
by  the  Controller  among  the  matters  which  he  considered 
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should  be  brought  within  the  seope  of  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping ; but  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  highly 
specialised,  and  though  it  profoundly  affected  all  shipping 
problems,  was  not  exclusively  concerned  w'ith  shipping. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  decided  to  transfer  the  Committee 
to  the  new  Ministry,  and  it  retained  its  independent 
existence  ; but  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  and 
co-operation,  it  was  now  brought  under  the  same  roof. 
At  a later  date  (May  1917)  a Port  Branch  of  the  Ministry 
was  created  to  act  as  a more  delinite  link  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  Committee.* 

The  Controller  had  also  specified,  as  matters  which 
should  come  within  his  jurisdiction,  co-operation  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  administration  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  war  risk  insurance,  and  the  requisitioning 
of  insulated  space.  The  question  of  war  risks  insurance 
stood  over  for  some  months,  no  change  being  made  in  the 
existing  organisation,  and  such  matters  as  the  adjustment 
of  load  line  regulations  to  war  conditions  were  dealt  with 
by  direct  co-operation  between  the  Controller  and  the  Board 
of  Trade.*  The  control  of  insulated  tonnage  presented 
a rather  more  difficult  problem. 

The  requisitioning  of  insulated  space,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  carried  out,  not  through  the  Transport 
Department  but  by  the  Board  of  Trade  direct,  as  a corollary 
to  their  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  meat  supply 
of  the  Armies.*  The  control  of  insulated  tonnage  and 
the  control  of  the  imports  of  frozen  meat  were,  in  fact, 
so  closely  connected  that  the  functions  exercised  by  the 
meat  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  could  hardly 
be  divided  ; yet  it  was  evident  that  in  the  exercise  of 
these  functions  they  might  be  brought  into  conflict  w’ith 
the  Ministry  of  Shipping.  The  Board’s  requisition  applied 
only  to  the  insulated  space  in  a ship,  on  her  homeward 
voyage  ; it  could  be  exercised  only  for  the  carriage  of 
refrigerated  produce  ; it  gave  no  power  to  dictate  out- 
wards cargo,  or  even  homewards  cargo  in  non-insulated 
space.  According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Requisitioning 

* In  June  1917,  by  an  amendment  to  Regulation  39C  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Acts,  directions  issued  by  the  Committee  were  made  “ sub- 
ject to  any  instructions  of  the  Shipping  Controller.” 

^ The  enclosing  of  upper  deck  space,  by  direction  of  the  Controller,  to 
increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ship,  was  dealt  with  by  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulation  39E,  issued  February  6th,  1917. 

® See  Vol.  11,  pp.  79-86. 
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Proclamations  there  was  no  power  to  divert  a ship  from 
the  Australasian  to  the  Plate  trade  or  vice  versa,  although 
several  ships  had,  by  agreement,  been  so  diverted  by  the 
Board.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Shipping  Controller  was 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  tonnage  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  as  a whole,  and  it  was  essential 
to  the  performance  of  his  duties  that  he  should  be  able 
to  requisition  any  ship  as  a whole  and  to  put  her  into  any 
trade  he  should  think  fit,  without  being  fettered  by  any 
limitation  cither  as  regards  route  or  cargo. 

Thanks  to  the  cordial  relations  which,  from  the  first, 
existed  between  the  two  departments,  no  cause  of  friction 
arose ; but  experienee  soon  showed  the  desirability  of 
some  definite  maehinery  of  co-operation,  and  on  the 
initiative  of  Sir  Lionel  Fletcher  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
and  Mr.  II.  W.  Maerosty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a con- 
ference was  held  on  Mareh  26th,  1917,  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ministry,  the  Board,  and  the  two  Refri- 
gerated Tonnage  Committees.  The  result  of  this  confer- 
ence was  the  establishment  of  a joint  Shipping  Committee 
which,  without  formal  appointment  or  terms  of  referenee, 
met  weekly  to  consider  matters  of  common  interest, 
especially  the  transfer  of  steamers  from  the  Australasian 
to  the  Plate  or  North  American  Routes.  At  an  early  date 
representatives  of  the  War  Office  and  Ministry  of  Food 
were  added  to  the  Committee,  and  its  aetivities  were 
gradually  extended  to  embrace  the  general  supervision 
of  insulated  shipping,  including  the  obtaining  of  statements 
of  retpiirements  from  the  War  Office,  Ministry  of  Food, 
and  the  French  and  Italian  Governments,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  programmes  to  meet  those  requirements.* 

In  the  same  month,  March  1917,  another  new  Braneh 
was  added  to  the  Ministry.  Its  original  purpose  was  to 
supervise  the  running  of  prize  and  detained  steamers. 


> Mombors  of  the  Committee  ; 

War  Office. — Lt.-Col.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  K.C.M.G.,  Clmirman.  _ 

Ministry  of  Shipping. — Commander  Sir  Lionel  Fletcher,  K.N  R.,  \ ice- 
Chairman. 

Hoard  of  Trade. — Mr.  H.  W.  Maerosty,  Secretary. 

Ministry  of  Food. — Capt.  F.  R.  Elliot. 

Australasian  Refrigerated  Tonnage  Committee. — Mr.  F.  White. 

Flate  Refrigerated  Tonnage  Committee. — Mr.  S.  H.  Kaye. 

Expert  assistants  drawn  from  the  Departments  were  subsequently 
added  to  assist  the  Departmental  representatives  in  regard  to  detailed 
work,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Departments  attended  from  time 
to  time  as  substitutes  or  for  consultation. 
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While  the  emi^loyment  of  the^e  ships  was  determined  by 
Requisitioning  Branch,  the’  work  of  maiiagemem;  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  including  such  matters  as  outfit, 
repairs,  stores,  victualling,  and  wages,  had  been  entrusted 
by  the  Director  of  Transports  to  various  shipowners. 
It  was  now  desired  to  re-allocate  the  vessels  in  such  a way 
as  to  ensure  that  each  manager  should  handle  only 
steamers  of  a type  to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  his 
ordinary  business,  and  this  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Glover,  a member  of  the  late  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Transport  Department.  For  the  first  nine  months 
or  so  of  its  existenee  the  new  Braneh  was  known  sinq^ly 
as  Mr.  Glover’s  Branch  ; but  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer 
to  it  as  Ship  iManagement  Branch,  the  name  it  subsequently 
received.  Its  scope  was  speedily  extended  to  cover  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  managers  for  ships  built 
on  Government  account  or  purchased  abroad,  and  other 
vessels  in  the  direct  employment  of  the  Shipping  Con- 
troller, as  distinct  from  requisitioned  ships,  whose  manage- 
ment was  left  in  their  owners’  hands. 

By  April  1917  the  organisation  of  the  Ministry  was  as 
follows  : At  its  head  stood  the  Controller,  invested  with 
sole  executive  authority  and  responsibility,  but  assisted 
in  the  consideration  of  broad  general  questions  of  policy 
by  the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  the  Shipbuilding  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee, 
and  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Pax’- 
liamcntary  Secretary.  On  its  administrative  side  the 
Ministry  was  divided  into  three  departments.  The 
Department  of  the  Director  of  Transports  and  Shipping 
comprised  the  Executive  Branches  of  the  old  Admiralty 
Transport  Department — Naval  Sea  Transport,  Militai’y 
Sea  Transport,  Technical,  Requisitioning,  and  Com- 
mercial— transferred  en  bloc  to  the  Ministry.  The  Secre- 
tary’s Department  included  the  Ship  Management  and 
Statistical  Branches,  a Shi])  Licensing  Branch  to  which 
the  Ship  Licensing  Committee  was  attached,  and  an 
Establishment  Branch  formed  round  the  nucleus  of  the 
old  Branch  of  that  name  taken  over  from  the  Transport 
Department.  The  Department  of  the  Accountant-General, 
or  Financial  Branch,  was  similarly  formed  round  the  old 
Transport  Department  Finance  Branch,  on  the  creation, 
on  April  1st,  of  a separate  Ministry  of  Shipping  vote. 
Independent  of  the  Ministry,  but  housed  in  the  same 
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building,  and  v;orking  in  close  co-operation,  was  the  Port 
and  Transit  Executive  Committee,  while  the  joint  Shipping 
Committee  for  insulated  tonnage  seeured  co-operation 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  Hoard  of  Trade  in  its  own 
special  sphere.  Other  branches  and  seetions  were  added 
from  time  to  time  as  necessity  arose,  but  before  dealing 
with  these  later  developments  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the 
]>rogress  of  events  by  which  the  work  of  the  Ministry  and 
the  tonnage  problem  as  a whole  were  profoundly  afl'eeted. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  TONNAGE  PROBLEM 
JANUARY  1917 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  situation  at  the  date  of 
the  Shipping  Controller’s  appointment  was  the  admitted 
inability  of  the  carrying  power  available  to  bring  in, 
during  1917,  as  large  a volume  of  imports  as  had  been 
maintained  sinee  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  efforts  hitherto 
made  to  bring  about  a more  stable  equilibrium  between 
the  demand  for  tonnage  and  the  supply  had  been  directed 
almost  exclusively  towards  increasing  the  supply,  and 
though  these  efforts  had  been  crowned  with  a large  amount 
of  success,  they  had  toiled  hopelessly  in  the  rear  of  the 
rising  curve  of  destruction  and  the  increasing  requirements 
of  the  essential  services.  By  December  1916  it  had  become 
evident  that,  if  suflicient  tonnage  for  the  essential  services 
Avere  to  be  obtained,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to 
take  all  possible  measures  to  increase  the  siqoply  but  to 
reduce  the  demand  by  the  elimination  of  non-essential 
imports,  and  on  December  21st  a Committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  a member 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  was  appointed  “ to  consider  and 
report  on  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  imports.”  '■ 

So  early  as  October  1915,  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship 
Owners’  Association  had  urged  the  prohibition  of  non- 
essential  inqjorts  as  not  only  the  most  effective  method 
of  reducing  freights,  by  equalising  siqoply  and  demand,  but 
as  the  only  jn-acticable  method  of  securing  that,  if  the  total 
tonnage  available  were  inadequate  to  the  carriage  of  the 
cargoes  on  offer,  the  goods  actually  carried  should  be  those 
really  required  under  war  conditions,  and  the  goods  shut 

1 Tlie  other  members  of  the  Committee  were  : Dr.  Addison,  Minister 
of  Munitions  ; Sir  Albert  Stanley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; Sir 
Joseph  Maclay,  Shipping  Controller;  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  Foreign 
Oflice  ; Mr.  S.  II.  Lover,  Treasury  ; Sir  Norman  Hill,  Port  and  Transit 
Executive  Committee. 
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out,  those  wliich  could  best  be  spared.  For  the  ship- 
owners themselves  to  discriminate  between  the  goods 
presented  to  them  for  carriage  was  altogether  inn^ossible. 
Apart  from  the  freight  test,  they  had  no  adequate  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  the  relative  importance  of  the  competing 
demands,  nor  could  they,  in  their  position  of  common 
carriers,  have  exercised  such  discrimination  without 
serious  friction,  not  only  with  their  shippers,  but  with 
ibreign  Governments.  For  the  same  reasons,  drastic 
restriction  of  imports  had  subsequently  been  strongly 
advocated  by  the  Ship  Licensing  Committee,  the  Port  and 
Transit  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Shipping  Control 
Committee  ; but  up  to  the  end  of  191G  little  had  been 
done. 

There  were  indeed  many  objections  to  the  deliberate 
restriction  or  2)rohibition  of  imports.  It  j:)resented  serious 
administrative  dillieultics ; it  involved  serious  interfer- 
ence with  British  trade  and  industry,  and  the  possibility 
of  friction  with  countries  whose  products  were  excluded. 
It  was  no  liglit  matter  to  prohibit  the  importation  from 
the  British  Dominions  or  Allied  countries,  of  goods  on  the 
export  of  which  their  financial  strength  in  great  measure 
depended  ; nor  could  the  Government  lightly  run  the  risk 
of  friction  with  neutrals  who  might  retaliate  by  placing  an 
embargo  on  essential  supplies.  Thus  it  was  that,  in  the 
spring  of  1916,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  refused  to  agree 
to  prohibitions  exceeding  four  million  tons  per  annum, 
and  that  the  restrictions  then  imposed  had  been  whittled 
away  by  the  grant  of  licences  to  less  than  half  that  figure. 
Since  tlicn  a considerable  number  of  other  articles  had 
been  added  to  the  list,  but  it  had  been  necessary  to  make 
many  concessions  in  the  interests  of  British  industries  or 
of  Allied  exporters,  and  the  total  clTcet  of  the  restrictions 
fell  far  short  of  what  was  now  necessary. 

Even  during  1916  the  effect  of  the  unrestricted  competi- 
tion for  carrying  power  had  been  most  unhappy.  Although 
from  20  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  liner  space  in  the  North 
Atlantic  trade  was  definitely  allocated  to  munitions  in 
addition  to  the  ])ro{)ortion  of  space  reserved  for  wheat,  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  were  unable  to  obtain  space  for  the 
whole  of  their  j)urehascs,  while  a good  deal  of  general 
cargo  of  a non-essential  character  was  still  coming  forward.  ‘ 

]\loreovcr,  the  2)ressurc  on  tonnage  and  ports  of  a volume 
> Soo  Vot  11,  i«p.  2t)0-l. 
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of  trade  Avhich,  in  the  existing  conditions,  tliey  were 
unable  to  handle,  had  prevented  even  the  limited  carrying 
power  available  from  being  used  to  its  full  capacity.  The 
North  American  ports  had  been  choked  by  the  arrival  of 
goods  for  shipment  in  far  greater  volume  than  coidd  be 
lifted  ; the  efforts  of  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee  to 
avoid  congestion  at  British  ports  had  been  in  large  measure 
defeated. 

By  December  1916  the  position  had  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  effects  of  the  extended  submarine  campaign 
and  the  diversion  of  wheat  ships  to  Australia.  The 
estimate  obtained  by  the  Shipping  Control  Committee 
from  Sir  Norman  Hill  allowed  for  a probable  reduction  of 
the  entrances  of  British  shipping  during  1917 — through 
losses,  deviation,  and  other  effects  of  the  war,  such  as  the 
shortage  of  efficient  firemen  and  seamen — amounting  to  10 
per  cent,  on  the  1916  figures,  and  for  a shrinkage  of  neutral 
entrances  by  25  per  cent.,  involving  a reduction  of  500,000 
tons  a month,  or  6,000,000  tons  a year  on  the  1916  im- 
ports. Without  committing  themselves  to  the  endorse- 
ment of  these  figures,  the  Board  of  Trade  concurred  in  the 
necessity  for  restricting  substantially  the  import  of  non- 
essentials,  and  on  January  8th,  1917,  Lord  Curzon’s  Com- 
mittee on  Restriction  of  Imports  decided  to  appoint  an 
Interdepartmental  Committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Departments  affected,  with  instructions  to  draw  up 
detailed  alternative  programmes  providing  respectively 
for  the  restriction  of  imports  by  250,000  and  500,000  tons 
per  month.  This  Committee  was  placed  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  Henry  Babington  Smith,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I." 

The  task  imposed  on  Sir  Henry  Babington  Smith’s 
Committee  was  a heavy  one  ; but  the  problem  of  import 
restriction  was  in  some  respects  easier  of  solution  than 
when  it  was  first  j^ropounded  during  the  winter  of  1915-16. 
Not  only  had  the  Government  greatly  extended  its  control 
over  British  shipping,  it  had  itself  become  an  importer 

1 Other  members:  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,  C.B.,  Ministry  of  Food; 

Mr.  C.  T.  Davis,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Office;  Mr.  R.  E.  Enthoven,  C.I.E., 
Board  of  Trade  ; Mr.  C.  W.  Fielding,  Ministry  of  Munitions  ; Mr.  H. 
Fountain,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Board  of  Trade;  Sir  Norman  Hill,  Port  and 
Transit  Committee  ; Mr.  L.  J.  Kershaw,  C.I.E.,  India  Office  ; Mr.  J.  M. 
Keynes,  Treasury  ; Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  Ministry  of  Shipping  ; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Salter,  Admiralty;  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  K.C.B.,  Board  of 
Trade ; Mr.  Grasme  Thomson,  C.B.,  Admiralty ; Hon.  C.  H.  Tufton, 
C.M.G.,  Foreign  Office  ; Mr.  W.  F.  Wintour,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  War  Office  ; 
Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Marker,  Board  of  Trade,  Secretary. 
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on  a very  large  scale.  Wheat,  munitions,  and  other 
commodities  on  Government  account  made  ujo  a large 
proportion  of  British  imports,  and  many  commodities, 
such  as  ore,  wool,  and  cotton,  which  were  not  imported 
by  the  Government  direct,  were  subject  in  varying  degree 
to  its  control.  Moreover,  the  projiortion  of  labour,  plant, 
and  capital  specifically  directed  to  production  for  war 
purposes  Avas  continually  on  the  increase.  In  these 
circumstances  both  the  administrative  difficulties  and  the 
probable  dislocation  of  trade  and  industry  involved  in 
restriction  of  imports,  became  less  formidable,  Avhile  the 
inercasing  commitments  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
Allies,  rendered  it  easier  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Allied 
Governments  to  restrictions  on  their  trade.  Above  all, 
the  acuteness  of  the  tonnage  crisis  was  now  so  obvious 
that  the  necessity  for  facing  the  difficulties  and  taking  the 
risk  could  no  longer  be  denied. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Babington  Smith  Committee 
and,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  Tonnage  Priority 
Committee,  the  policy  of  adjusting  the  demands  for  ton- 
nage to  the  available  supply  took  definite  shape,  but  to 
work  out  and  apply  so  drastic  a programme  of  restrictions 
necessarily  took  time,  and  meanwhile  the  Transport  Depart- 
ment were  at  their  wits’  end  to  procure  ships.  Their 
commitments  had  been  heavily  increased  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  191G.  Large  new  demands  for  the  transport 
of  railway  material  to  France,  increased  pressure  of 
munition  demands  on  liner  space,  a renewal  of  the  Italian 
coal  crisis,  urgent  demands  for  early  shipments  of  wheat 
and  maize,  had  all  to  be  met  at  the  same  time. 

For  the  moment,  it  was  the  wheat  supply  of  the  Finited 
Kingdom  and  the  Allies  which  presented  the  most  urgent 
problem,  especially  the  provision  of  tonnage  for  the 
purchases  effected  or  negotiated  in  Australia  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1916.*  The  first  Australian  contract 
for  500,000  tons  was  definitely  signed  on  January  11th, 
1917,  at  which  date  the  earlier  slu2:)mcnts  under  the  con- 
tract were  already  coming  forward.  ComjAletion  of  the 
second  contract  for  6,000,000  tons  was  delayed  by  pro- 
longed negotiations  Avith  regard  to  the  centralised  control 
of  freight,  including  liner  s{)acc,  insisted  on  by  the  British 
GoA^rnnicnt.  Not  only  did  the  CommonAA'calth  GoA^ern- 
ment  desire  to  retain  the  control  of  loading  operations, 
1 Seo  Vol.  II,  pp.  339-43. 
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and  the  right  to  arrange  further  e.i.f.  shipments  to  the 
European  Allies,  they  wished  also  to  reserve  the  available 
liner  spaee  for  shipments  of  surplus  wheat  outside  the 
contract.  To  none  of  these  conditions  could  the  Rritish 
Government  agree,  and  after  mueh  diseussion,  all  points 
were  settled  in  their  favour  : e.i.f.  shipments  were  dis- 
eontinued,  the  liner  si)aee  was  made  available  for  the 
eontract  wheat,  and  the  sole  ageney  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Paxton,  representing  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Wheat  Supplies,  and  Messrs.  Wills,  representing  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping.  These  firms  were  also  represented 
on  the  Commonwealth  Shipping  Board  formed  to  super- 
intend the  operations.  On  these  terms  the  3,000,000  tons 
contract  was  signed  in  February  1917  ; but  by  that  time 
the  whole  situation  had  radically  changed. 

In  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  purehase  of  the 
Australian  surplus,  the  Government  had  been  guided  by 
the  reports  received  as  to  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
North  Ameriean  harvests  ; but  so  early  as  Deeember  1910 
it  had  been  neeessary  to  modify  the  programme  of  Aus- 
tralian shipments  by  diverting  tonnage  to  North  Ameriea, 
in  prder  to  avert  a wheat  erisis  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  early  months  of  1917,  before  the  Australian  exports 
could  arrive.  By  January  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
North  American  harvest,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of 
1915,  had  been  underestimated  by  the  experts.  IMuch 
more  wheat  had  come  into  sight  than  was  anticipated,  and 
what  was  equally  important,  the  Treasury  had  been  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  exchanges  and  to  arrange 
for  the  financing  of  increased  shipments  from  the  States. 
On  the  other  hand  the  gravity  of  the  tonnage  crisis  had 
become  more  and  more  apparent.  To  continue  to  send 
large  numbers  of  ships  to  Australia  for  wheat  which 
could  be  brought  from  North  America  in  about  one-third 
of  the  time,  or  by  one-third  of  the  tonnage,  was  simply 
impossible,  and  while  the  Government  had  no  intention 
of  repudiating  its  liabilities  under  the  3,000,000  ton 
contract,  it  was  obvious  that  the  lifting  of  the  Australian 
wheat  must  be  postponed.  By  the  beginning  of  February 
the  Australian  Wheat  Programme  had  been  practically 
given  up.  Ships  sufiicient  to  lift  the  original  500,000  ton 
contract  and  about  300,000  tons  of  the  second  had  already 
been  directed  to  Australian  ports,  but  no  more  could,  for 
the  time  being,  be  sent ; the  Wheat  Commission  were 
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buying  heavily  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  every 
available  vessel  was  being  erowded  on  to  the  North  Atlantic 
tracks. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  provision  of  tonnage 
for  wheat  was  the  maintenance  of  the  French  and  Italian 
coal  supply.  Owing  mainly  to  the  shortage  of  neutral 
shipping,  neither  France  nor  Italy  had  received  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  1916  anything  like  the  amount  which 
they  put  forward  as  representing  their  minimum  require- 
ments, and  on  January  4th  the  French  Government  asked 
for  a special  shipment  of  a million  tons  to  make  up  the 
leeway.  To  grant  this  was  impossible  in  view  of  the 
tonnage  shortage  ; but  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to 
maintain  shipments  at  the  highest  possible  level,  and  even 
more  important  was  it  to  do  something  for  Italy,  Avhere 
stocks  were  running  dangerously  low.  On  December 
27th,  1916,  the  Admiralty  had  agreed  to  provide  an  extra 
180,000  tons  during  the  next  few  months  as  an  emergency 
measure,  on  the  understanding  that  all  colliers,  British, 
Allied,  or  neutral,  were  used  for  return  cargoes  of  ore,  and 
that  any  British  requisitioned  tonnage  employed  should 
be  considered  as  on  account  of  the  coal  compensation  due 
under  the  coal-ore  agreement.  This,  however,  was  at 
best  a tcnqiorary  i^alliative.  The  real  crux  of  the  Italian 
position  lay  in  the  falling  away  of  neutral  clearances  for 
the  Italian  ports,  and  the  problem  of  the  Italian  coal 
supply  was  closely  bound  \q)  with  the  general  question  of 
retaining  neutral  tonnage  in  Allied  trades. 

\Vhile  it  was  ho])cd  that  the  arrangements  being  made 
for  the  insurance  of  neutrals  against  war  risks  would  do 
something  to  cheek  the  withdrawal  of  neutral  shipping, 
the  heavy  losses  suffered  by  such  shipping,  especially  in 
t he  coal  and  ore  traihe,  and  the  attraction  of  high  freights 
and  safe  employment  in  distant  waters,  combined  to 
render  its  retention  a matter  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  as 
many  ships  as  possible  on  time-charter  terms  which  would 
])crmit  their  cnqdoymcnt  in  essential  services.  The 
Clemcntel  Agreement  of  December  6rd,  1916,  had  pro- 
vided that  all  chartering  of  neutral  steamers  should  be 
centralised  in  an  Inter-Allied  Bureau  to  be  established  in 
London,  and  no  time  had  been  lost  in  giving  effect  to  this 
decision.  On  January  6th,  1917,  a definite  agreement 
was  concluded  between  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain 
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providing  for  the  creation  of  a Central  Bureau  for  the 
chartering  and  allocation  of  neutral  tonnage.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  each  of  the  three  Governments  should 
prohibit  the  chartering  of  any  non-national  vessel  except 
through  the  medium  of  tlie  Bureau. 

This  agreement  was  followed,  on  January  7tli,  by  the 
issue  of  Regulation  89D  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Acts,  which  prohibited  any  firm  or  indivitlual  from  enter- 
ing into  negotiations  for  the  charter,  whether  by  time  or 
voyage,  of  any  non-British  ship  for  the  carriage  of  goods 
to  or  from  any  port  in  British  or  Allied  territories,  or  for 
the  purchase  from  abroad  on  e.i.f.  terms  of  any  goods 
exceeding  1,000  tons  weight,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.*  Similar  orders  were  issued  in  France 
and  Italy. 

The  powers  thus  conferred  on  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
delegated  in  practice  to  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Com- 
mittee, called  into  being  under  the  Agreement  of  January 
Gth,  which  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  loth  of  the  same 
month.  It  consisted  of  representatives  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain,  under  the  chairmanship  of  IMr.  C. 
Ilipwood  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Its  principal  functions 
w'ere  to  formulate  the  general  policy  of  the  Allies  on 
matters  concerning  netitral  shipping  and  to  allocate  as 
between  the  several  Allied  Governments  and  the  Wheat 
Executive — whose  demands  it  w'as  from  the  outset  decided 
to  treat  separately — such  tonnage  as  could  be  procured. 

The  administrative  side  of  the  work  arising  out  of  the 
Chartering  Agreement,  comprising  the  scrutiny  of  tonnage 
on  offer  and  the  supervision  of  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  chartering  and  management,  was  delegated  to  a 
small  business  organisation  in  the  City  known  as  the 
Inter-Allied  Chartering  Executive.  This  organisation  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O.  G.  Ilolmden,  by  whom 
centralised  chartering  had  been  originally  suggested  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1916.^  All  vessels  taken  up  on 
time-charter,  with  the  exception  of  a number  of  shijjs 
which,  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Executive,  were 
fixed  direct  to  the  French  Ministry  of  Transports,  were 
chartered  to  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  & Co.,  who  sub- 
chartered them  to  firms  nominated  by  the  several  Govern- 

‘ In  January  1918,  this  regulation  was  amended  by  the  substitution 
of  the  Shipping  Controller  for  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2 See  Vol.  11,  p.  323. 
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nients,  or  by  tlic  Wheat  Executive,  in  proportions  deter- 
mined })y  the  Chartering  Committee.  The  usual  address 
commission  of  per  cent,  was  payable  to  the  Chartering 
Executive  to  cover  administrative  expenses.^ 

Tonnage  allocated  to  France  was  managed  by  a Charter- 
ing Bureau  formed  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Transports. 
The  general  management  of  steamers  sub-chartered  to 
nominees  of  the  British  and  Italian  Governments  or  of  the 
Wheat  Executive  was  entrusted  to  iMessrs.  J'urness,  Withy 
& t.’o.,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  Committee’s 
activities,  the  number  of  ships  chartered  was  increasing 
so  rajiidly  that  it  became  necessary  to  call  in  sub-managers 
to  assist  that  lirm  in  their  task. 

This  sudden  influx  of  tonnage  was  due  mainly  to  a new 
development  in  the  treatment  of  Greek  shipping.  Owing 
to  the  exceptional  risks  to  which  shipping  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  was  exposed,  and  also 
to  the  unstable  political  position  in  Greece  itself,  Greek 
shipiiing  had  for  some  time  been  singled  out  for  specially 
stringent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities. 
Since  July  191 G it  had  been  the  practice  to  allow  bunkers 
to  Greek  shijis  only  if  they  were  employed  in  approved 
trades,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Legation  at 
Athens,  were  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  essential  supplies 
to  Greece.  By  the  cud  of  the  year  it  had  become  apparent 
that  bunker  pressure,  unless  reinforced  by  some  further 
measure  of  control,  would  fail  to  keep  Greek  tonnage 
in  Allied  trades.  The  pull  of  other  employment  was  at 
least  as  strong  in  respect  of  Greek  as  in  respect  of  Scandina- 
vian shipping,  the  dci:)endcnce  of  Greece  on  British  exports 
was  much  less  marked,  and  as  the  majority  of  Greek  ship- 
owners were  single  ship  companies,  the  Bunker  Regulations 
lost  much  of  the  deterrent  effect  arising  from  the  threat 
to  “ black-list  ” the  whole  of  an  owner’s  fleet  in  the  event 
of  breach  of  the  regulations  by  any  of  his  vessels.  Accord- 
ingly in  December  1910,  all  Greek  ships  in  any  j^ort  under 
British  control  were  detained  until  they  were  time-chartered 
to  the  British  Government,  on  terms  to  be  disclosed  to 
their  owners.  In  the  following  month  the  Cireck  Ship 
Scheme  was  initiated,  under  which  all  Greek  ships,  except 
those  requisitioned  by  the  Greek  Government  with  the 
approval  of  the  British  Legation,  were  fixed  on  time- 

> Of  this  commission  1 per  cent,  was  offered  to  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy 
& Co.,  but  was  dodined,  the  lirm  giving  its  services  free  of  charge. 
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cliartcr  to  IMcssrs.  Furness,  Withy  & Co.  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  up  to  six  months  afterwards.  Tlie  rates 
of  hire  were  considerably  lower  than  those  offered  by  the 
Chartering  Executive  for  other  neutral  tonnage,  ranging 
from  30^.  to  35^.  per  ton  dead-weight  as  against  47.v.  Gd.  to 
52s.  6d.  paid  for  Norwegian  ships.  In  addition,  eacli  owner 
had  to  lodge  a bond  with  the  British  Government  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  the  charter-party.  In  return  for  the 
acceptance  of  these  terms,  the  British  Government  guar- 
anteed the  liability  of  the  charterers  in  regard  to  the  war 
risks  insurance  of  the  steamers,  and  gave  the  Greek  owners 
certain  valuable  assurances  of  a semi-political  nature.  It 
Avas  provided,  for  instance,  that  in  the  event  of  a war 
between  Royalist  Greece  and  Great  Britain,  ships  chartered 
under  the  scheme  should  not  be  liable  to  capture  or  deten- 
tion by  the  Allies,  and  that  the  transfer  of  the  vessels  to 
the  Greek  Provisional  Government  would  be  recognised, 
the  charters  remaining  valid.  '■  In  view  of  these  concessions, 
Greek  shipoAvners  in  general  proA'ed  Avilling  to  accejAt  the 
scheme,  the  general  supervision  and  Avorking  of  Avdiich 
Avas  entrusted  to  a body  knoA\m  as  the  Greek  Ship  Com- 
mittee.® So  rapidly  AA'as  the  scheme  put  into  operation 
that  out  of  48  steamers  chartered  by  the  Inter-Allied 
ExecutiA'e  during  January,  no  fcAver  than  34  A\ere 
Greek. 

Although  the  poAA’ers  entrusted  to  the  Chartering  Com- 
mittee under  Regulation  39D  extended  to  all  charters,  of 
Avhatever  description,  and  to  all  ships,  irrespective  of  size 
and  class,  direct  chartering  by  the  Executive  AA'as  confined 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  time-chartering,  and  at  first  to 
steamers  of  over  1,000  tons  deadAveight.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee  it  Avas  decided  that  there  should 
be  no  general  interference  for  the  present  AAutli  the  employ- 
ment of  sailing  \xssels,  steamers  under  1,000  tons  dead- 
Aveight, or  steamers  employed  in  the  short  sea  trades,  such 
vessels  being  permitted  to  continue  their  employment  on 
a voyage  basis,  provided  each  fixture  Avas  made  at  approved 
rates  and  reported  to  the  Executive.  It  Avas  subsequently 
agreed  that  the  time-charters  of  vessels  already  in  Erench 
or  Italian  service  might,  for  the  time  being,  be  continued, 

1 Tlie  Greek  Provisional  Government,  at  Salonika,  had  declared  war 
on  Germany  on  November  23rd,  191(5. 

^ This  body  worked  under  the  auspiees  of  the  Foreign  Office  until 
November  1917,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping, 
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provided  eadi  fixture  was  reported  and  the  rate  approved, 
and  that  direet  time-eharters  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Paeifie  trades  sliould  also  be  iiermitted,  without  further 
obligation  than  that  of  reporting  the  fixtures. 

The  ehief  administrative  problem  to  be  faeed  by  the 
Committee  at  the  outset  was  that  of  adjusting  its  relations 
with  the  extensive  maehinery  for  the  eontrol  of  ehartcring 
set  up  under  the  Coal  Freights  Limitation  Seheme.  This, 
however,  was  quiekly  solved  on  eomrnon-sense  lines.  In 
view  of  its  powers  and  the  task  entrusted  to  it,  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  well  disavow  responsibility  for  so  im- 
portant a branch  of  the  emjiloyment  of  neutral  shipping. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  obviously  undesirable  to  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  already  gained  by  the  local 
organisations,  nor  was  it  possible  without  serious  dis- 
advantages, to  centralise  in  London  the  whole  business 
of  neutral  chartering.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that 
all  voyage-charters  in  the  French  and  Italian  coal  trades 
should  be  completed  without  reference  to  the  Chartering 
Executive,  provided  the  approval  of  the  Local  Coal  Com- 
mittees had  been  obtained.  These  committees  were 
informed  of  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Chartering  Executive 
and  were  themselves  responsible  for  seeing  that  no  ships 
were  fixed  except  at  approved  rates,  and  that  all  fixtures 
were  reported  to  the  Executive.  In  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  it  was  decided  that  the  Chartering 
Department  of  the  IMinistry  of  Munitions  should  continue 
to  lix  steamers  for  the  ore  trafiic.* 

In  allocating  the  steamers  time-chartered  by  the  Inter- 
Allied  Executive  itself,  the  Chartering  Committee  adopted 
provisionally  the  principle  that  the  larger  vessels,  to  a 
total  of  about  .‘50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  dead-weight 
tonnage,  shoidd  be  allotted  to  the  Wheat  Executive  for 
the  service  of  the  joint  Allied  programme,  and  that  the 
remainder  shmdd  be  divided  between  France  and  Italy 
in  approximately  equal  pi’oportions.  Although  the  British 
representatives  recordccl  their  right  to  claim  a share  of  the 
tonnage  if  and  when  required,  they  were  content  for  the 
time  being  to  forgo  their  claim.  So  long  as  the  tonnage 
available  for  the  Allies  continued  to  be  inadequate,  it  was 

1 On  April  1st  llio  Chnrtoring  Dopartmont  of  tho  IMinistry  of  Munitions 
was  transferred  to  tlio  Ministry  of  Shipi)ing,  and  Mr.  0.  G.  Wclborn  became 
Ollicial  Oro  llrokor  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  Woodward  Owen,  lie  was  respon- 
sible to  Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart,  Hoad  of  tho  Minerals  Section,  Commercial 
Services  Branch. 
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indeed  obvious  that  the  inevitable  result  of  allocating 
to  Great  Britain  a share  of  the  neutral  tonnage  obtained 
by  the  Committee  would  be  further  demands  by  France 
and  Italy  for  British  requisitioned  ships.  Aj^art,  therefore, 
from  participation  in  the  service  of  ships  allocated  to  the 
Wheat  Executive,  the  only  direct  assistance  rendered  by 
the  Committee  to  Great  Britain  was  the  allocation  of  a 
few  slu2is,  fromIMarch  onwards,  to  the  sujjply  of  the  coaling 
de}3ots  abroad. 

in  order  to  jDrovide  a pool  of  tonnage  from  which 
emergency  demands  could  be  met,  it  was  decided  that  all 
steamers  over  5,000  tons  dead-weight,  vq)  to  a maximum 
of  50,  should  come  iq)  for  re-allocation  on  the  comiiletion 
of  each  voyage.  For  the  time  being,  jiractically  all  such 
vessels  secured  were  allocated  to  the  Wheat  Executive 
and  were  allowed  to  remain  in  that  emjjloyment. 

It  was,  of  course,  essential  to  the  success  of  the  scheme 
that  outside  conq^etition  for  neutral  shi|)ping  should  be 
reduced  to  a minimum,  and  early  steps  were  taken  by  the 
British  Government  to  ensure  that  the  chief  possible 
Eurojiean  conqsetitors,  the  Swiss  Government  and  the 
Commission  for  Belgian  Relief,  should  refrain  from  com- 
petitive offers  for  tonnage  available  to  the  Committee. 
\Vith  the  Swiss  Government  an  agreement  Avas  effected  in 
IMarch  by  which  they  agreed  to  charter  only  such  shi|)s 
as  could  be  guaranteed  rafiid  discharge  at  Cette  and 
Marseilles,  and  to  consult  the  Inter- Allied  Committee  in 
chartering  vessels  for  their  requirements,  which  the 
Committee  estimated  at  10  steamers  a month.  Such 
shijDs  were  obtained  chiefly  from  S|3anish  owners,  un- 
Avilling  to  charter  to  the  Committee  itself.  The  Commission 
for  Belgian  Relief  chartered  on  a voyage  basis,  mainly 
from  neutral  owners  who  were  averse  to  accej)ting  the 
risks  of  Allied  trade. 

So  far  as  Eurojje  was  concerned  the  Inter-Allied  Com- 
mittee had  thus  succeeded  in  practically  eliminating 
conqjetition.  With  America,  so  long  as  the  United  States 
remained  neutral,  no  arrangement  was  jDOSsible,  and  the 
danger  of  neutral  shijAjiing  escaping  into  the  safe  and 
lucrative  emjfloyment  afforded  by  American  trade  con- 
tinued to  forni  a serious  weakness  in  the  whole  machinery 
of  centralised  chartering,  bunker  control,  and  freight 
limitation. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  question  of  a232)rovcd  rates  in 
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the  French  and  Italian  coal  trade  became  urgent.  Owing 
to  the  increased  cost  of  war  risks  insurance  and  the  arti- 
ficially lowered  rates  on  return  cargoes  of  ore,  many 
neutral  shipowners  were  actually  sustaining  heavy  losses, 
and  it  was  now  almost  imj^ossible  to  obtain  tonnage, 
especially  for  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  rates  fixed  under 
the  Limitation  Scheme.  The  Local  Coal  Committees  were 
accordingly  informed  on  January  27th  that  the  Chartering 
Executive  had  decided  to  increase  the  limitation  rates  for 
neutral  shipping  by  20  per  cent,  in  respect  of  voyages  to 
French  Channel  and  Atlantic  ports,  and  by  50  per  cent, 
for  voyages  to  Italian  and  French  Mediterranean  jiorts. 
'This  order,  which  came  into  operation  on  January  29th, 
marks  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  Coal  Freight 
Limitation  Scheme  so  far  as  neutral  steamers  were  con- 
cerned. For  a long  time  it  had  been  evident  that  even 
the  utmost  rigour  of  bunker  pressure  was  insullicient  to 
retain  neutral  shijiping  in  a dangerous  trade  artificially 
rendered  unrcmuncrative.  While  the  guaranteed  supplies 
to  France  and  Italy,  and  the  additional  Italian  supplies 
for  transport  of  which  the  Admiralty  from  time  to  time 
accepted  responsibility,  put  a heavy  strain  on  British 
tonnage,  the  total  effective  deliveries  to  those  countries 
showed  an  increasing  monthly  deficit  due  to  neutral  with- 
drawals, and  desirable  as  it  was  to  keep  down  tlie  cost  of 
transport,  it  was  now  evident  that  considerations  of 
freight  must  give  way  to  considerations  of  supply.  The 
increases  announced  on  January  29th  were  only  the  first 
step  in  a series  of  modifications  which  eventually,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  the  IMeditcrranean  was  concerned,  approxi- 
mated neutral  coal  freights  very  closely  to  the  market 
level. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  Averc  busy,  and  it  was  especially 
against  the  vessels  taking  coal  to  France  and  Italy  or 
returning  with  ore  and  pitwood  to  British  ports  that  the 
attack  of  the  submarines  was  directed.  In  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  off  Ushant,  and  off  the  north-western  coast  of 
Si)ain,  the  number  of  casualties  was  unusually  large,  and 
the  total  destruction  of  neutral  tonnage  during  January 
was  greater  than  in  any  ])rcvious  month  of  the  Avar.  In- 
chuling  vessels  sunk  by  mines  or  by  surface  raiders,  the 
losses  of  neutral  shij)ping  amounted  to  125,000  tons,  of 
British  to  151,000,  and  of  shipping  under  other  Allied  Hags 
to  88,000. 
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Of  surface  raiders  there  were  now  three  operating  on 
the  trade  routes.  The  jMoewe,  under  the  enterprising 
command  of  Count  zu  Dohna-Schlodien,  liad  again  made 
her  presence  felt  in  the  Atlantic  in  December  191G,  and 
among  half  a score  of  prizes  during  that  month  had  made 
one  of  peeuliar  importance.  This  was  the  British  steamer 
Yarrowdale,  bound  from  New  York  to  Italy  with  munitions. 
So  valuable  was  her  cargo  that  for  once  the  Germans 
decided  to  take  the  risk  of  sending  her  into  port,  and 
favoured  by  the  long  nights  and  stormy  weather,  the 
prize  crew  succeeded  in  eluding  the  British  patrols  and 
reaching  Swinemunde. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  January  the  Moewe  had 
run  down  the  North  Atlantic,  and  in  company  Avith  a 
captured  collier,  the  St.  Theodore,  armed  Avith  one  or  tAvo 
small  guns,  AA'as  operating  north-Avest  of  Pernambuco. 
Shipping,  hoAvcA'cr,  Avas  Avell  scattered,  in  consequence  of 
a general  AA’arning  sent  out  by  the  Admiralty  on  December 
8th,  and  fcAv  prizes  AA'ere  made. 

iMeanAA’hile  another  raider,  the  Seeadler,  had  got  to 
AA’ork.  She  A\'as  originally  the  Pass  of  Balniaha,  an  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessel  captured  by  a German  submarine  in 
the  North  Sea  in  August  1915.  The  Germans  had  fitted 
her  Avith  an  auxiliary  motor,  giA’ing  her  a speed  of  12 
knots,  but  her  chief  feature  Avas  the  Avide  radius  giA'cn 
her  by  her  sail  poAA'er,  and  she  A\'as  destined  for  a lengthy 
cruise.  Steering  Avide  into  the  Atlantic,  she  captured 
tAA’o  steamers  during  January,  south  of  the  Azores,  and 
then  i^rocecded  to  the  first  part  of  her  real  mission,  an 
attack  on  the  South  Atlantic  sailing  trade. 

For  the  third  raider,  the  Wolf,  a bolder  programme 
had  been  draAAui  up.  It  AA’as  her  mission  to  disturb  the 
security  enjoyed  by  British  trade  in  Eastern  AA'aters  since 
the  destruction  of  the  Emden.  Before  the  Avar  she  Avas 
the  Ilansa  liner  Waehtfels  of  5,809  tons  and  10  knots 
speed.  She  had  noAv  receiv’ed  not  only  an  armament  of 
guns  and  torpedo  tubes  but  the  equipment  of  a mine- 
layer. She  Avas  too  sIoav  for  successful  raiding  in  the 
Atlantic,  but  her  size  enabled  her  to  carry  a large  coal 
supply,  and  her  orders  Avere  to  aAmid  the  Atlantic 
tracks  and  pass  unpercei\’cd  into  the  Indian  Oeean, 
Avhere  she  Avas  to  lay  mines  off  the  focal  points  of  British 
trade. 

Nothing  Avas  knoAvn  as  yet  of  the  Wolf  or  Seeadler, 
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but  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  steamer  Hudson  Maru 
at  J’ernamhueo,  on  January  IGth,  with  287  prisoners  taken 
from  G ships  sunk  between  the  Azores  and  the  Brazilian 
coast,  had  supplemented  the  previous  intelligence  with 
regard  to  the  activities  of  the  ]\Ioewe.  It  was,  however, 
on  the  destruction  wTought  by  the  enemy  submarines  and 
the  shortage  of  tonnage  arising  therefrom  that  attention 
was  chiefly  concentrated,  and  on  January  23rd  and  24th, 
an  Allied  Naval  Conference  was  held  in  London  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  At  this 
Conference  considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to  the 
best  means  of  protecting  merchantmen  in  the  Mediter- 
raiiean.  The  problem  of  defending  trade  in  that  sea  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  cut  up  into  ten  different 
zones,  for  which  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  fleets 
were  respectively  responsible.  It  was  agreed  by  all  three 
Admiralties  that  in  the  Western  Basin  the  coastal  route 
sliould  be  utilised  as  mucli  as  possible,  but  with  regard 
to  shipping  in  the  Eastern  Basin  there  was  a wide  difference 
of  opinion.  The  French  held  to  the  system  of  patrolled 
routes,  frequently  changed  ; the  British  favoured  a system 
of  dispersal  of  trade,  Avitli  trawlers  working  in  pairs  or 
threes  in  different  parts  of  each  zone.  It  was  eventually 
agreed  that  the  French  system  should  be  adopted  in  all 
zones  for  traflic  to  and  from  Salonika  and  the  ^gean,  and 
that  the  British  system  should  be  given  a trial  for  traffic 
between  Cape  Bon  and  Fort  Said.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  for  giving  further  protection  to  a drifter  barrage 
wliieh  had  been  instituted  by  the  British  in  the  Straits 
of  Otranto. 

Outside  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  agreed  that  the  British 
Admiralty  should  supply  a dozen  armed  trawlers  to 
reiid'orcc  the  French  patrols  off  Ushant,  for  the  protection 
of  the  inshore  route  which  the  French  had  established 
between  Belle  lie  and  Cherbourg.  The  greater  part  of 
the  time  of  the  Coidercncc  was  devoted,  however,  to  other 
than  purely  naval  cpiestions. 

Both  the  French  and  Italian  delegates  represented  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  needs  of  their  countries  with 
regard  to  carrying  ])ower.  The  French  representatives 
stated  that  four-lifths  of  their  shipping  was  already  under 
control  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  was 
employed  in  the  carriage  of  tiovernment  purchases.  One- 
liftli  of  the  total  tonnage  was  reciuircd  for  the  service  of 
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the  Salonika  force  alone,  and  in  order  to  fulfd  the  require- 
ments of  the  army,  the  colonial  services  had  been  so 
drastically  reduced  that  France  was  almost  cut  off  from 
her  more  distant  possessions.  The  import  of  wood-pulp 
had  been  prohibited  ; all  metals  and  wood  were  to  be 
brought  under  control ; restrictions  had  been  imposed  on 
imports,  consumption,  lighting,  and  heating  ; the  milling 
of  grain  was  regulated.  In  spite  of  all  these  measures, 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  fuhilment  of  their  needs.  The 
shipments  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  showed 
a deficit  for  the  last  four  months  of  1,400,000  tons  ; 
factories  were  stopping,  and  the  Paris-Lyons-I\Iarseilles 
Railway  had  only  a week’s  supjily  in  hand.  The 
munition  works  were  short  of  steel,  iron,  and  copper  ; 
230,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  awaiting  shipment  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Italian  representatives  painted  a still  blacker 
picture.  They  stated  that  the  coal  shortage  was  so  acute 
as  to  threaten  the  paralysis  of  military  operations,  owing 
to  lack  of  munitions  and  transi^ort,  and  that  despite  the 
j)rohibition  of  luxury  imports,  they  were  unable  to  fulfil 
their  minimum  requirements  for  grain,  meat,  and  sugar. 
Two  meatless  days  a week  were  in  force,  the  manufacture 
of  confectionery  was  prohibited,  and  the  people  were  sub- 
sisting on  black  bread. 

Translated  into  terms  of  tonnage,  the  additional  assist- 
ance for  which  Italy  was  now  asking  came  to  something 
like  50  ships  of  5,000  tons  average  capacity  for  cereals, 
and  90  for  coal,  together  with  85  other  colliers  for  3 months 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  already  existing.  In  addition 
to  these  si)ecific  requirements,  the  Italian  representatives 
proposed  that  the  employment  of  all  Allied  tonnage  should 
be  reviewed  and  that  as  a result,  “ the  whole  tonnage 
belonging  to  the  Allies  or  controlled  by  them  ” should  be 
redistributed  “ in  proportion  with  their  resjjective  needs, 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  equal  powers  of  resistance 
to  all  nations  engaged  in  the  war ; ” that  any  eventual 
deficit  of  caiTying  power  should  be  calculated  ; and  that 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  regulation  of  consump- 
tion, and  if  necessary  by  immediate  rationing,  to 
allocate  equally  as  between  the  Allies,  the  burden  of 
such  deficit. 

These  proposals  went,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French 
and  British  representatives,  beyond  the  scope  of  a purely 
III — 4 
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Naval  Conference,  and  they  could  only  promise  to  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  their  respective  Cabinets.  Two 
resolutions  of  great  importance  were,  however,  unanimously 
passed.  Of  these,  the  first  emphasised  the  paramount 
importance  of  restricting  non-essential  imports  in  all 
Allied  countries,  the  second  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a standing  International  Shipping  Committee,  for  the 
pui'iiose  of  exchanging  information  as  to  the  employment 
of  the  shipping  controlled  by  the  several  Allies,  and  of 
considering  and  arranging  with  the  Allied  Governments 
the  adoption  of  co-operative  programmes  or  other  measures 
for  the  economy  of  carrying  power.  On  their  joart,  the 
British  Admiralty  promised  to  do  their  best  to  supply 
France  and  Italy  with  additional  steel  for  the  completion 
of  the  few  merchant  steamers  under  construction  in  those 
countries,  and  to  do  what  was  possible  to  relieve  the  Italian 
coal  crisis. 

These  great  new  Allied  demands  came  at  an  unfortunate 
time.  About  a fortnight  before  the  Naval  Conference 
was  held,  Requisitioning  Branch  had  reported  that  when 
the  demands  of  the  Wheat  Executive  had  been  satisfied, 
and  a little  extra  tonnage  had  been  found  for  Italian  coal, 
practically  every  tramp  which  could  load  before  the  end 
of  February  would  be  under  requisition,  with  the  exception 
of  those  exenqMed  at  the  request  of  the  Allied  or  Dominion 
Governments,  and  a few  others  already  engaged  in  essential 
trades.  In  fact,  although  no  fewer  than  100  tramps  had 
been  taken  iq)  during  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Branch  had 
come  to  the  end  of  their  resources,  and  over  their  future 
arrangements  hung  the  shadow  of  the  White  Sea  Pro- 
gramme. 

Although  a small  winter  programme  to  the  ice-free 
port  of  Murmansk  had  been  sanctioned  and  was  being 
carried  out,  this  went  only  a very  little  way  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  Russian  requirements.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment were  j)lacing  very  heavy  orders  abroad,  and  appeared 
to  find  some  dilliculty  in  realising  that  there  was  not  an 
unlimited  supply  of  British  tonnage  for  the  transport  of 
the  goods.  To  comply  with  all  their  demands  was  im- 
possible, but  in  view  of  Russia’s  dependence  on  oversea 
supplies  for  the  means  of  continued  resistance,  it  was 
essential  to  do  all  that  could  be  done,  and  the  White  Sea 
summer  programme,  as  contemplated,  involved  lifting  a 
(piarter  of  a million  tons  more  than  had  been  carried  in 
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191G.  Nearly  tlie  whole  of  this  increase  was  to  fall  on 
British  shipping.  ‘ 

The  total  amount  to  be  lifted  by  British  ships  was 
1,880,000  tons.  J'or  this  purpose  it  was  calculated  that 
3G8  separate  voyages  w'ould  be  required,  and  after  allowing 
for  repeated  voyages,  a maximum  of  24G  ships  woidd  be 
on  serviee  at  the  height  of  the  season. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  was  thus  still  more  un- 
promising than  the  existing  situation,  for  few  of  the  ships 
now  engaged  in  essential  services  were  likely  to  be  released 
before  the  White  Sea  Programme  began,  and  even  without 
taking  into  account  any  fresh  demands  by  France  or 
Italy,  the  tonnage  deficit  in  the  spring  would  be  danger- 
ously large.  It  was  true  that  the  Government  had  now 
embarked  on  extensive  programmes  of  shipbuilding  and 
ship  purchase,  but  neither  of  these  cotdd  be  expected  to 
affect  the  situation  in  time  to  give  substantial  relief. 

In  these  circumstances.  Requisitioning  Branch  proposed 
to  meet  the  crisis  by  taking  further  space  on  the  Australian 
liners  for  the  carriage  of  wheat,  and  by  diverting  some 
thirty  vessels,  principally  liners,  from  distant  routes  and 
the  inter-foreign  trade.  They  proposed  also  to  draw  on  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  China  coasting  services  for  service 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  ocean- 
going shi^Js.  The  Shijq^ing  Control  Committee  had  already 
been  instructed  further  to  comb  out  the  ships  permanently 
trading  abroad,  and  during  January  it  was  decided  to 
request  the  Dominion  Governments  to  investigate  the 
employment  of  vessels  engaged  in  their  local  and  coasting 
trade  with  the  object  of  releasing,  if  possible,  vessels  suit- 


* Comparison  of  White  Sea  Programme  1917  with  total  carried  in  1916. 


Carried  19 IG. 

Progranime  1917. 

lu  British 
s.s. 

1,000  tons. 

Total. 
1,000  tons. 

In  British 
s.s. 

1,000  tons. 

Total. 
1,0(jO  tons. 

From  United  Kingdom 

580 

790 

500 

600 

jj  ft  ff  COR-1  . 

760 

1,010 

600 

1,000 

,,  trance 

225 

310 

320 

480 

„ U.S.A. 

85 

360 

460 

640 

1,650 

2,470 

1,880 

2,720 

Certain  cargoes  carried  from  miscellaneous  ports  in  1916  have  been 
included  under  United  Kingdom. 
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able  for  ocean  traffic.  The  employment  of  shipping  in 
War  Office  service  had  already  been  reported  on  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Lewis  to  the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  given  by  the  late  Government. 
His  report  was  very  favourable  to  the  work  done  by  the 
Transport  Department,  but  contained  a number  of  sug- 
gestions whereby  further  economies  might  be  effected, 
and  many  of  these  had  already  been  carried  out. 

In  these  ways  it  was  hoped  to  tide  over  the  emergency, 
but  the  full  extent  of  the  crisis  was  not  yet  apparent. 
Before  anything  of  importance  could  be  done  to  relieve  the 
situation  as  it  appeared  in  January  1917,  the  war  at  sea 
had  taken  a new  turn  which  threatened  to  increase  still 
further  the  deficit  of  British  tonnage  and  to  neutralise  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee  to 
secure  the  services  of  neutral  shipping. 


CHAPTER  III 


UNRESTRICTED  SUBMARINE  WARFARE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON 

NEUTRALS 

FEBRUARY — MARCH  1917 

The  rejection  by  the  Allies  of  the  tentative  peace  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  German  Government  in  December 
191 G strengthened  the  hands  of  that  party  in  Germany 
which  had  long  chafed  against  the  restrictions  on  sub- 
marine warfare  imposed  in  consequence  of  the  American 
protests^  Those  restrictions  were  already  wearing  thin. 
Not  only  did  the  Germans  claim  to  treat  defensively  armed 
merchantmen  as  cruisers,  but  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1916  there  were  several  instances  of  unarmed  vessels, 
both  British  and  neutral,  being  sunk  without  warning. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  Germans  still  professed  and 
to  some  extent  observed,  a certain  respect  for  their  own 
Prize  Regulations,  especially  in  dealing  with  neutral  ships. 

Even  within  these  limitations  the  submarines  had 
achieved  remarkable  success,  and  there  were  many  in 
Germany  who  believed  that  a vigorous  campaign,  waged 
without  any  respect  for  the  considerations  by  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  guided,  might  prove  not  only  destructive 
but  decisive.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  effect  which 
the  heavy  losses  inflicted  during  the  last  three  months  of 
191G  had  produced  on  neutrals,  and  they  believed  that  it 
might  be  possible,  by  the  threat  of  unrestricted  sinkings, 
to  paralyse  entirely  the  activity  of  neutral  shipping  in  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  inflict  such  losses  on  British  and  Allied  shipping  as 
would  render  it  impossible,  without  neutral  assistance,  to 
maintain  the  essential  services. 

To  take  this  course  was,  indeed,  to  court  complications 

1 Unrestricted  submarine  warfare  had  been  rejected  in  August  1916  only 
on  account  of  possible  complications  with  neutrals  for  which  Germany  was 
then  unprepared.  See  General  Ludendorff,  My  War  Memories  (English 
ed.),  pp.  243,  312-6. 
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with  neutral  Powers,  espeeially  with  the  United  States, 
but  a situation  had  been  reaehed  in  which  the  possibility 
of  success  appeared  to  outweigh  the  risks  to  be  run.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  Central  Powers  was  well-nigh 
desperate. 

All  through  the  year  1916  the  Allied  machinery  of 
economic  pressure  had  been  steadily  increasing  in  efficiency. 
The  Orders  in  Council  of  March  30th  and  July  7th  had 
removed  many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  proving 
hostile  destination  of  contraband  goods. ^ The  adoption 
of  the  “ rationing  ” principle  by  the  Ministry  of  Blockade 
had  substituted  the  statistical  for  the  evidential  method 
as  the  basis  of  all  action  in  restriction  of  enemy  supplies.* 

This  principle,  it  will  be  remembered,  implied  that  the 
imports  of  all  neutral  States  contiguous  to  Germany 
should  be  restricted  to  such  quantities  of  each  commodity 
as  could  be  shown,  by  reference  to  peace  statistics,  to  be 
necessary  for  their  normal  domestic  consumption.  When 
first  proposed,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  in  the  Restriction  of 
Enemy  Supplies  Committee,*  it  had  been  rejected  as  a 
basis  for  forcible  interference  with  neutral  trade,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Prize  Court  Avas  unlikely  to  accept  purely 
statistical  evidence  as  sufficient  ground  for  condemnation 
of  cargoes.  These  doubts  were  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
in  the  case  of  the  Norwegian  steamer  Kim,  delivered  in 
September  1915,  and  so  late  as  December  of  that  year, 
a majority  of  the  War  Trade  Advisory  Committee  had 
reported  against  the  possibility  of  applying  the  principle 
by  Order  in  Council,  on  the  ground  that  neutral  PoAvers 
Avould  never  consent  to  so  drastic  an  interference  Avith 
their  trade. 

IMany  agreements  Avith  neutral  countries  had,  hoAveA'er, 
been  concluded  on  a rationing  basis  cAcn  before  the 
appointment  of  the  IMinistry  of  Blockade,^  and  in  April 
1916,  the  Ministry  appointed  a small  Rationing  Committee 
to  prc2)arc  the  Avay  for  a general  enforcement  of  the  iiolicy. 
In  the  same  month  the  judgment  in  the  Baron  Stcrnhlad 
laid  doAvn  that  statistical  evidence,  Avhilc  not  affording 
grounds  for  condemnation,  might  afford  such  j^rinia  facie 

• Vol.  II,  pp.  30G-8.  * Ibid.,  p.  301. 

3 There  is  ti  clear  enunciation  of  the  principle  in  a Memorandum  by  Sir 
Leo  Cliiozza  lUoncy,  then  a member  of  the  Committee,  dated  April  25th, 
1915. 

Vol.  II,  p.  154,  etc. 
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evidence  of  enemy  destination  as  to  justify  seizure  and 
detention  of  a cargo,  and  defeat  any  claim  for  damages 
by  the  neutral  consignee.  By  August  1st  the  necessary 
statistical  machinery  was  in  working  order,  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  1916,  the  statistics  of  neutral  trade  were 
scrutinised  wdth  increasing  severity,  and  all  surplus  imports 
w'cre  cut  off  either  by  agreement  or  by  embargo.  The 
enforcement  of  a rationing  policy  was  now  much  easier 
than  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  owing  to  the  frietion 
betw'een  the  United  States  and  Germany  arising  out  of  the 
submarine  campaign,  and  the  hold  obtained  by  the  Allies 
over  the  European  neutrals  through  bunker  and  insurance 
agreements.  By  the  beginning  of  1917  it  had  become  clear 
to  the  Central  Bow'ers  that  practically  the  whole  of  the 
small  but  valuable  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  materials 
formerly  received  from  oversea,  through  neutral  ports, 
must  be  finally  written  off. 

Further,  the  fish  and  agricultural  agreements,  concluded 
by  Great  Britain  during  the  latter  part  of  1916  with 
llolland  and  Norway,  had  deprived  the  Central  Powers 
of  a considerable  proportion  of  the  food  supj^lies  hitherto 
furnished  by  the  contiguous  neutrals  from  their  ow’ii 
domestic  produce.  Worst  of  all,  the  cumulative  effect  on 
the  productivity  of  Germany  herself,  of  a long-continued 
stoppage  of  imported  fodder  and  fertilisers,  had  now  made 
itself  felt  with  terrible  severity. 

The  sufferings  of  the  “ turnip  winter  ” w'ere  telling 
heavily  upon  both  the  physical  and  moral  powers  of 
resistance  of  their  peoples.  For  the  future  the  outlook 
w’as  quite  as  black.  Even  the  scanty  and  deleterious  diet 
provided  by  the  reduced  rations  was  secured  only  by 
mortgaging  the  future.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  mass 
of  the  urban  population  food  barely  sufficient  to  preserve 
life,  it  had  been  necessary  to  divert  cereals,  potatoes,  and 
turnips  from  fodder  to  human  consumption  to  an  extent 
wdiich  had  disastrous  results.  The  enormous  consumption 
of  turnips  for  human  food  necessitated  by  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  reacted  on  the  siqjply  of  milk  and  butter.  * 
Although  the  stock  of  horned  cattle  showed  no  appreciable 
diminution  in  numbers,  the  average  slaughter  w'eight  had 
fallen  from  250  kg.  before  the  w'ar  to  210  kg.  in  the  last 
three  months  of  1916.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 

1 According  to  Herr  Batocki,  the  Food  Controller,  1 cwt.  of  turnips 
produced  15  litres  of  milk. 
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slaughter  weight  of  pigs  had  been  maintained,  the  numbers 
had  fallen  from  25,700,000  to  17,000, OOOA 

Any  hope  of  substantial  immediate  relief  from  the 
oeeupation  of  Roumania  had  already  become  extremely 
doubtful,  and  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  the 
bargaining  power  of  Germany  in  contiguous  neutral 
countries  was  declining,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  coal 
exports  through  transport  difficulties.  To  Sweden  only 

175.000  tons  were  shipped  in  December  1916,  against 

536.000  tons  in  IMay,  and  with  the  suspension  of  navigation 
on  the  Rhine  through  ice,  the  exports  to  Holland  fell  off 
so  gravely  that,  in  February  1917,  the  Dutch  Government 
were  compelled  to  take  special  stejis  for  the  collection  of 
railway  wagons  iii  order  to  assure  the  sui:>ply.  Iron  and 
steel  exports,  too,  were  practically  at  a standstill,  owing 
to  the  demands  of  the  war  industries. 

The  transport  diffiiculties  which  hampered  the  export 
of  coal,  were  equally  serious  in  their  effects  on  its  internal 
distribution,  and  the  coal  famine  was  severely  felt  by  the 
ill-fed  people.  Warm  clothing,  too,  was  becoming  scarce. 
The  stocks  of  textile  materials — now  incapable  of  replenish- 
ment— were  too  small  to  allow  of  manufacture  for  civilian 
use  ; pcrniits  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  coidd  only  be 
obtained  with  dilhculty  ; the  sale  of  old  clothes  was  strictly 
regulated  ; the  iise  of  paper  yarn  for  apparel  had  already 
begun.  In  Austria-Hungary  matters  were  still  worse, 
and  the  coal  famine,  in  ])articular,  was  acute,  involving 
the  most  drastic  restrictions  on  heating,  lighting,  and 
tramway  traffic. 

It  was  the  food-shortage  Avhich  Avas  the  dominant  pre- 
occupation of  the  enemy  (ioA^ernments  and  peoples.  The 
j)rospects  for  the  1917  harA’cst  Avere  poor.  Cereal  supplies 
in  (iermany  Avere  threatened  by  the  loss  of  artificial  fer- 
tilisers ; the  all-important  ^lotato  crop,  by  a shortage  of 
seed  potatoes.  It  appeared  jirobable  that  the  har\’cst 
Avould  be  both  late  and  bad,  and  meamvlule  it  Avas  a 
(piestion  Avhethcr  the  available  foodstuffs  could  be  made 
to  hold  out  until  it  Avas  gathered.  Ea'cii  if  this  could  be 
done  by  drastic  rationing,  some  strong  stimulus  in  the 
shape  of  ncAV  hopes  of  a speedy  and  decisiA’^e  victory  AA'as 
rcipiired  in  order  to  steel  the  nation  to  endurance.  This 
stimulus  it  Avas  hoped  to  proA'ide  by  the  promise  of  reducing 


» Cmd.  280,  pp.  24-6. 
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Great  Britain,  by  relentless  submarine  warfare,  to  a peace 
of  starvation. 

The  rejection  of  the  German  peace  proposals  not  only 
emphasised  the  gravity  of  the  position  but  afforded,  in 
the  German  view,  an  opportunity  of  deprecating  neutral 
indignation  by  representing  the  attitude  of  the  Allied 
Governments  as  the  real  obstacle  to  peace.  Accordingly, 
on  January  31st,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Washington 
presented  to  the  United  States  State  Department  a Note 
complaining  that  “ In  brutal  contempt  of  international 
law,  the  group  of  Powers  led  by  England  not  only  curtail 
the  legitimate  trade  of  their  opi:>onents,  but  they  also, 
by  ruthless  pressure,  compel  neutral  countries  either  to 
altogether  forgo  every  trade  not  agreeable  to  the  Entente 
Powers,  or  to  limit  it  according  to  their  arbitrary  decrees.” 
Since  the  English  Government  insisted  “ upon  continuing 
its  war  of  starvation,  which  does  not  at  all  affect  the  mili- 
tary power  of  its  opponents,  but  compels  women  and 
children,  the  sick  and  the  aged,  to  suffer  for  their  country 
pains  and  privations  which  endanger  the  vitality  of  the 
nation,”  the  German  Government  announced  that  it  was 
“ compelled  to  continue  the  fight  for  existence,  again 
forced  upon  it,  with  the  full  employment  of  all  the 
weapons  which  are  at  its  disposal,”  not  only  in  fulfdment 
of  its  duty  to  its  own  people  but  for  the  general  benefit  of 
mankind,  to  shorten  the  war  and  “ to  j^revent  further 
misery  and  unavoidable  sacrifice  of  human  life.” 

What  the  German  Government  meant  by  “ the  full 
employment  of  all  the  weapons  which  are  at  its  disposal  ” 
was  explained  by  a memorandum  accompanying  the  Note. 
The  effect  of  this  memorandum  was  to  establish  “ barred 
zones  ” round  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  within  which  all  navigation  was 
prohibited,  and  all  ships,  British,  Allied,  or  neutral,  en- 
countered by  a German  submarine  after  February  1st 
were  liable  to  be  sunk  without  warning. 

Around  the  British  Isles  the  barred  zone  covered  the 
whole  of  the  English  Channel  and  the  western  half  of  the 
North  Sea.  A passage  of  twenty  sea  miles  in  breadth 
along  the  Dutch  coast  was  left  free  to  enable  neutral 
steamers  from  the  Dutch  ports  to  pass  into  the  eastern 
area  of  the  North  Sea,  whence  another  narrow  passage 
was  left  free  along  the  Norwegian  coast.  North  of  the 
Shetlands  the  barred  zone  extended  to  a point  three  miles 
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south  of  the  Faroes,  and  all  down  the  western  coasts  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  France  it  extended  far 
into  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  only  a narrow 
jmssage  of  twenty  miles  was  left  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain  to  provide  entrance  to  and  egress  from  the 
Spanish  ports.* 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  barred  zone  covered  a strip 
sixty  sea  miles  in  width  along  the  North  African  coast, 
beginning  at  the  Algerian  frontier,  and  the  whole  sea  east 
of  a line  drawn  southward  from  a point  east  of  Cette,  with 
the  exception  of  a safety  lane,  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
leading  to  Greek  territorial  waters.*  Access  to  Cette  was 
permitted  out  of  consideration  for  Switzerland,  for  whom 
that  port  was  now  to  be  the  sole  outlet. 

It  was  stated  in  the  3Iemorandum  that  the  instructions 
given  to  German  submarines  provided  that  neutral  ships 
on  their  way  towards  ports  within  the  barred  zones,  which 
had  already  closely  approached  the  zones,  should  be  spared 
“ during  a sufficiently  long  period,”  but  the  German 
Government  strongly  advised  that  all  available  means 
should  be  used  to  communicate  with  them  and  order  their 
return.  Ships  already  in  ports  within  the  zones  could 
leave  them  “ with  the  same  safety.” 

Similar  Notes  were  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the 
other  neutral  Governments,  but  to  the  United  States  one 
humiliating  concession  was  specially  offered.  If  the 
American  Government  would  consent  to  limit  their  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  to  one  passenger  steamer  each 
way  weekly,  such  ships  would  be  allowed  to  pass  on 
condition  that  they  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Falmouth 
only,  sailed  on  stated  days,  bore  distinctive  marks,  followed 
a course  laid  down  by  the  German  Government,  and  were 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  to  carry  no  contraband 
according  to  the  German  list. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  even  the  German  Govern- 
ment cx])cctcd  such  a proposal,  made  to  a proud  and 
powerful  nation,  to  be  taken  seriously.  If  they  did,  they 
were  speedily  undeceived.  Anxious  as  were  the  American 
Government  to  preserve  an  honourable  neutrality,  the 
situation  had  long  been  strained.  Successive  incidents 
arising  out  of  the  German  submarine  campaign  had  pro- 
duced a tension  which  it  wanted  little  to  snap.  Even  the 
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final  step  had  not  been  unanticipated,  as  from  the  moment 
it  became  evident  that  the  German  peace  proposals  were 
likely  to  prove  abortive,  the  possibility  of  the  German 
Government  withdrawing  their  undertaking  of  May  1916, 
had  to  be  regarded  as  possible.  There  had  thus  been  ample 
time  for  the  United  States  Government  to  consider  their 
attitude  in  face  of  such  a contingency,  and  no  time  was 
now  lost  in  defining  their  position.  On  February  3rd 
President  Wilson  announced  to  Congress  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  had  been  severed,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  von  Bernstorff, 
received  his  passports.  The  President  was  still  not  with- 
out hope  that  the  Germans  might  refrain  from  putting 
their  threat  into  effect  and  that  actual  hostilities  might  be 
avoided,  but  he  stated  that  if  American  ships  and  American 
lives  should  in  fact  be  sacrificed,  he  should  ask  Congress 
for  authority  to  use  any  means  that  might  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  American  traffic. 

No  other  neutral  Power  went  so  far,  at  this  time,  as  the 
severance  of  relations  ; indeed  the  northern  European 
neutrals  could  hardly  have  done  so  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  fate  of  Belgium  ; but  strong  protests 
were  delivered  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  who 
presented  a joint  Note  ; by  Holland,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Panama, 
Cuba,  and  China.  In  the  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  Notes 
particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  threat  to  neutral  ships 
sailing  from  and  to  neutral  ports.  To  Holland  this  threat 
was  specially  serious,  since  the  barred  zone  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean blocked  the  j:)assage  between  Port  Said  and  the 
safety  channel  from  Gibraltar  to  Greece,  thus  cutting  off 
Holland  from  her  East  Indian  possessions.  Great  stress, 
too,  was  laid  on  the  illegality  of  a blockade  which  extended 
to  seas  far  distant  from  the  enemy  coasts,  and  by  its  very 
nature  could  not  possibly  be  “ effective  ” according  to  the 
recognised  laws  of  war. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  German  blockade, 
ineffective  in  law,  would  prove  effective  in  practice.  At 
first  the  signs  were  favourable  to  the  Germans.  British 
and  Allied  shipowners  made  little  or  no  alterations  in  their 
sailings,  but  it  appeared  as  if  the  suspension  of  neutral 
traffic  would  be  so  wide  and  general  that  a great  part  of 
the  end  aimed  at  by  the  enemy  would  be  achieved.  In 
America  the  International  IMercantile  Marine  Company 
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postponed  all  sailings  indefinitely,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  other  shipowners  recalled  by  wireless  vessels 
bound  to  the  danger  zones,  and  during  the  first  nineteen 
days  of  February  only  five  American  freighters  sailed  for 
barred  ports  A 

The  effect  on  the  European  neutrals  varied  in  intensity 
and  duration  with  the  geographical  and  political  situation 
of  the  countries  affected,  but  everywhere  it  was  serious. 
Even  before  the  announcement  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  neutral  shipowners  were  showing,  as  we  have  seen, 
a tendency  to  withdraw  from  British  and  Allied  trade, 
and  this  new  and  immeasurable  extension  of  the  risk 
Avas  more  than  most  of  them  Avould  face.  British,  Allied, 
and  neutral  ports  were  alike  croAvded  with  A'essels  detained 
on  their  owners’  instructions,  and  for  the  moment  it  looked 
as  if  that  part  of  Allied  trade  Avhich  Avas  carried  on  under 
neiitral  flags  Avould  come  practically  to  a standstill,  save 
in  so  far  as  it  Avas  carried  in  A^essels  on  time-charter  to  the 
Allies,  Some  CA’cn  of  these  vessels  refused  to  sail,  and  for 
a fcAv  AAxeks  the  paralysis  of  neutral  shipping  AA^as  general. 

The  crisis  AA^as  acute,  but  it  AAas  not  altogether  un- 
expected, and  proAusion  had  been  made  to  meet  it.  In 
London,  as  in  \Vashington,  the  probability  of  Germany’s 
embarking  on  an  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  had 
been  knoAvn  to  the  Authorities  before  the  Barred  Zone 
declaration  AA-as  actually  issued,  and  the  measures  to  be 
taken  in  the  cA^ent  of  such  a contingency  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Bunker  Committee  and  the  Trade  DiA'ision 
of  the  Admiralty.  A Memorandum  embodying  their 
suggestions  AA’as,  in  fact,  ready  for  presentation  to  the 
Government  on  February  1st,  and  aaiis  circulated  on  the 
folloAving  day. 

As  a first  step  the  Go\'crnment  gaA^e  instructions  on 
February  1st  that  all  neutral  A^essels,  to  the  number  of 
some  GOO,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be 
provisionally  detained,  pending  some  assurance  against 
the  general  laying  up  or  AvithdraAA-al  of  neutral  shipping 
trading  Avith  or  for  the  Allies.  Harsh  as  this  measure  may 
appear,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  a long  time, 
neutral  countries  had  been  receiving  supplies  and  bunker 
facilities  under  agreements  AA’hich  invoh’ed  the  employment 
of  their  shipping  in  British  and  Allied  trade,  and  it  AA-as 
of  vital  importance  to  secure  that  such  agreements,  AA-hether 

> The  European  War,  New  York  Times  Current  History,  vol.  x,  p.  980. 
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express  or  implied,  should  eontinue  to  be  carried  out 
despite  the  new  German  threat. 

()n  the  following  day,  February  2nd,  the  Customs  were 
instructed  to  release  the  American,  Spanish,  and  South 
American  ships,  of  which  there  were  comparatively  few, 
together  with  a Swedish  steamer  on  -which  the  members 
of  the  Swedish  Mission  had  arranged  to  return.  On  the 
3rd,  the  matter  was  again  before  the  Government,  who 
decided  as  a general  policy  to  continue  the  detention  of 
neutral  shipping,  and  to  entrust  its  execution  to  a small 
Interdepartmental  Committee  which  had  just  been 
formed  under  the  Ministry  of  Blockade,  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  British  ships  held  up  in  the  Baltic,  and  any 
other  shipjDing  questions  involving  Foreign  Office  action.^ 

A wide  discretion  was  given  to  the  Committee  to  release 
such  shijDS  and  on  such  terms  as  they  might  consider 
desirable,  but  for  general  guidance  in  questions  of  detention 
and  release  they  were  referred  to  the  Trade  Division 
IMemorandum. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  that  Memorandum 
all  ships  in  United  Kingdom  ports  on  February  1st,  which 
had  called  voluntarily  for  examination,  were  released  at 
an  early  date,  with  the  exception  of  those  carrying  grain 
and  fertilisers  to  Denmark  and  Holland,  which  it  was 
decided  to  retain  until  some  assurance  had  been  received 
as  to  the  receipt  of  siq^plies  from  those  countries.  The 
treatment  accorded  to  vessels  calling  for  examination  after 
that  date  varied  widely,  according  to  the  relations  existing 
with  the  countries  under  whose  Hag  they  sailed. 

Of  other  ships  in  United  Kingdom  ports  on  February 
1st,  those  on  time-charter  to  the  Allies  or  trading  between 
Allied  countries  were  generally  released  on  an  undertaking 
being  given  that  they  would  not  be  diverted  to  a neutral 
port  to  be  laid  up,  and  such  vessels  for  the  most  part 
continued  to  run  in  their  accustomed  trades.  Shij)s 
bound  for  a neutral  port,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only 
allowed  to  proceed  if  fixed  to  return  with  an  approved 
cargo  to  a British  or  Allied  port.  If  an  approved  cargo 
was  not  available,  the  usual  penalty  trips  with  coal  to 

* Tho  original  members  of  the  Neutral  Tonnage  Committee  were  : 
Commander  Fisher  of  tho  Admiralty  ; Mr.  C.  Hipwood,  Board  of  Trade  ; 
Mr.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Thomas  Koydeu  of 
the  Shipping  Control  Committee  was  added  on  February  2nd,  and  Mr. 
Leverton  Harris  of  the  Ministry  of  Blockade  was  subsequently  appointed 
Chairman,  with  instructions  to  report  daily  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
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France  were  exacted.  Tlie  same  principle  was  ap])lied 
to  sliips  arriving  after  February  1st,  and  any  ship  arriving 
in  ballast  or  with  imapproved  cargo,  and  desiring  to  load 
coal  for  Scandinavia  or  Ilolland,  was  required  to  undertake 
a duty  voyage  before  loading  for  her  own  country. 
Further,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  general 
laying  up,  clearance  was  only  granted  to  Dutch  and 
Scandinavian  vessels  bound  for  ports  in  their  own  country, 
whether  in  port  on  February  1st  or  arriving  subsequently, 
on  the  arrival  at  a British  port  of  a similar  vessel  under 
the  same  Hag.  In  the  Seandinavian  trade  the  British 
Consids  were  instrueted  to  report  by  telegraph  the  dejiar- 
ture  of  each  vessel  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  nature 
of  the  cargo  carried,  in  order  that  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  the  release,  without  delay,  of  a suitable  vessel 
in  return.  This  principle,  known  as  the  “ ship-for-ship  ” 
])oliey,  was  the  main  basis  of  all  subsequent  negotiations 
with  Holland  aiul  the  Scandinavian  States,  and  was 
relaxed  or  tightened  according  to  the  results  achieved. 

Neutral  shipping  in  British  ports  abroad  was  also 
detained  under  instructions  sent  out  through  the  Colonial 
Ollicc  and  India  Ollice  on  February  5th,  but  at  the  end  of 
a week,  all  vessels  permanently  employed  outside  Atlantic 
and  European  waters  were  unconditionally  released. 
Other  vessels  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Suez  or  CajDe 
Town  for  further  instructions,  and  were  generally  allowed 
to  ])roceed  to  their  destinations  on  a written  undertaking 
J)y  the  master  that  they  would  not  be  diverted  to  a neutral 
j)ort  to  lay  iqi.  The  Allied  Governments,  too,  were  in- 
formed of  the  policy  adopted  with  regard  to  neutral 
shipping,  and  co-operated  to  some  extent  in  its  enforce- 
ment. 

It  was  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  continued  interception  of  German  supplies. 
It  was  at  once  made  clear  that  the  German  declaration 
would  not  be  accepted  as  involving  any  relaxation  of  the 
examination  service,  and  in  order  to  deter  neutral  vessels 
from  attemjding  any  breach  of  their  agreements  as  to 
calling  at  British  ])orts,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  on 
February  IGth  providing  that  all  goods  of  enemy  origin 
or  destination  should  be  liable  to  condemnation,  and  that 
any  ship  carrying  such  goods  should  also  be  liable  to  con- 
demnation in  default  of  calling  voluntarily  for  examination. 
Further,  any  vessel  bound  to  or  from  a neutral  port  afford- 
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ing  means  of  access  to  enemy  territory  and  not  calling  at 
a British  or  Allied  port,  should  be  deemed  to  be  carrying 
enemy  goods  until  the  contrary  was  proved,  and  should 
be  brought  in  for  examination  and,  if  necessary,  adjudica- 
tionP  In  order,  however,  to  enable  neutrals  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  without  unnecessary  risk,  it  was 
arranged  that  an  examination  service  should  be  instituted 
at  Halifax,  Gibraltar,  Alexandria,  and  other  ports  outside 
the  danger  zone.  The  privilege  of  calling  for  examination 
at  these  })orts  was  granted  only  to  ships  whose  owners 
undertook  to  conform  to  regulations  in  force  as  to  the 
carriage  of  coal  to  the  Atlantic  bunker  depots,  and  not 
to  lay  up  vessels  hitherto  engaged  in  Allied  trades.  It  was 
further  required  that  all  cargoes  should  be  covered  by 
letters  of  assurance  under  the  Navicert  system,  or  approved 
under  the  system  of  advance  bookings  in  the  South  American 
trade. “ Special  courses  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  were 
communicated  confidentially  to  the  masters  and  owners  of 
vessels  complying  with  these  conditions. 

Such  were  the  measures  devised  for  dealing  with  the 
situation  created  by  Germany’s  unprecedented  attack  on 
neutral  trade.  The  application  of  such  measures,  as  already 
mentioned,  varied  greatly  as  between  flag  and  flag.  To 
apply  them  to  American  shipping  Avas  neither  possible  nor 
desirable,  and  both  the  situation  and  the  attitude  of  the 
European  neutrals  forbade  any  hard-and-fast  adherence 
to  a general  rule. 

With  Holland  relations  were  already  severely  strained. 
Early  in  January  the  Dutch  Government  introduced 
legislation  giving  power  to  requisition  75  per  cent,  of  the 
space  of  the  principal  liner  coinjianics  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  maintenance  of  the  grain  supplies.^  Uncertain  as  to 
how  far  this  action  Avould  affect  the  continuance  of  the 
services  performed  by  the  Dutch  lines  in  return  for  bunker 
supplies,  the  British  authorities  decided  to  extend  the 
application  of  the  North  Sea  Freight  Regulations  to  Dutch 
ships  as  from  January  25th,  a proceeding  which  led  to 
many  protests.  A further  source  of  friction  was  provided 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Agricultural  Agree- 
ment. Bending  a satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question, 

* Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of  20  February,  1917. 

“ See  Vol.  11,  p.  304. 

2 Law  of  10  February,  1917  (J.O.  No.  211). 
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Dutcli  ships  loaded  with  fodder  and  fertilisers  for  Holland 
were  now  detained,  and  the  ship-for-ship  poliey  w'as  strictly 
applied  in  the  traffic  between  Holland  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Relations  with  Denmark  were  little  more  satisfactory. 
Early  in  January  the  Danish  Government  had  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  the  time-charter  of  Danish  vessels  to 
foreigners  without  the  consent  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce. The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  order  was  to  enable 
the  Government  to  withdraw  ships  from  distant  trades 
to  meet  a threatened  shortage  of  tonnage  for  Danish 
requirements.  Its  issue  at  a time  when  the  Allies,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee, 
were  initiating  time-chartering  operations  on  an  extensive 
scale,  gave  rise  to  considerable  anxiety.  Accordingly, 
negotiations  were  opened  in  London  at  the  end  of  January, 
with  representatives  of  the  Danish  shipowners,  for  the 
eonelusion  of  a conqjrehensive  agreement  with  regard 
to  the  emj)loyment  of  Danish  tonnage.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  unrestricted  submaidne  campaign  these  negotiations 
were  abandoned.  Danish  sailings  to  the  United  Kingdom 
were  cancelled,  and  some  owners  even  threatened  to  lay 
up  their  ships  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  ship-for- 
shij:)  policy  was  accordingly  enforced,  and  Danish  vessels 
laden  with  fodder  and  fertilisers  were  held  up,  on  calling 
for  examination,  till  some  satisfactory  guarantee  for 
the  continuance  of  shipments  from  Denmark  should  be 
received. 

A similar  j)olicy  was  adopted  with  regard  to  Sweden, 
with  whom  relations  at  the  beginning  of  1917  were  strained 
almost  to  the  breaking  point.  The  persistent  refusal  of 
the  Swedish  authorities  to  curtail  their  exports  to  Germany 
had  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  a long  list  of  embargoes 
on  commodities  of  prime  importance  to  Sweden.  The 
iletcntion  of  British  and  Allied  vessels  in  the  Baltic  con- 
secpient  upon  the  mining  of  the  Kogrund  Passage  was  a 
further  source  of  friction.  A Swedish  Mission  to  London 
had  j)rovcd  abortive,  and  it  was  hardly  surprising  that 
immediately  on  the  issue  of  the  German  declaration, 
Swedish  shipowners  engaged  in  trade  with  or  for  the 
Allies  proceeded  to  lay  up  their  vessels.  In  reply,  the 
British  Government  not  only  ap{)lied  the  ship-for-ship 
])rineii)le  with  the  utmost  rigour,  but  held  up  all  Swedish 
shii)s  calling  for  examination,  and  excluded  Swedish  ship- 
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owners  from  “ Halifax  privileges  ” pending  a satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Kogrund  dispute. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  friction  which  had  arisen  with 
so  many  neutrals,  British  relations  with  Norway  were  on 
a friendly  footing.  The  dispute  which  had  arisen  during 
the  winter  of  191G  with  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Fish  Agreement  had  now  been  settled,  and  since  they  had 
been  able  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  British  Government 
in  the  insurance  of  their  vessels,  Norwegian  shipowners 
had  shown  little  reluctance  to  run  the  risks  inseparable 
from  British  and  Allied  trade.  Nor  were  they  now  long 
deterred  from  their  accustomed  activities  even  by  the 
additional  perils  with  which  neutral  shipping  was  now 
threatened.  By  February  23rd,  18  Norwegian  steamers 
had  left  Norway  for  the  United  Kingdom  ; by  March 
10th,  35  more ; by  March  20th,  70  liad  arrived  from 
Scandinavia  or  Iceland  since  February  20th. 

It  was  evident  that  compulsion  was  unnecessary,  and 
on  March  13th  the  British  Minister  at  Christiania  was 
informed  that  clearance  would  be  granted  to  Norwegian 
ships,  subject  to  the  North  Sea  Freight  Regulations, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a corresponding  vessel. 
The  Customs  were  instructed  to  grant  clearances,  without 
reference  to  London,  to  ships  owned  by  companies  who 
undertook  to  continue  their  sailings  and  to  furnish  bi- 
weekly information  as  to  the  position  of  their  ships ; 
vessels  calling  for  examination  were  allowed  to  proceed 
without  delay  provided  their  cargoes  were  in  order  ; and 
instructions  were  given  that  Norwegian  ships  should  be 
cleared  at  British  ports  abroad  without  any  restriction 
other  than  the  obligation  to  call  at  some  British  port  on 
their  way  to  their  destination. 

In  view  of  the  marked  predominance  of  the  Norwegian 
over  other  neutral  flags  in  the  general  carrying  trade,  it 
was  a matter  for  extreme  satisfaction  that  methods  of 
compulsion,  involving  endless  possibilities  of  friction, 
could  be  laid  aside  in  respect  of  Norwegian  ships.  It  was 
evident  that  the  dependence  of  Norway  on  British  coal, 
and  the  interest  of  Norwegian  shipowners  in  procuring 
cargoes  for  their  large  surplus  tonnage,  rendered  them 
genuinely  anxious  to  employ  their  vessels  in  the  service 
of  the  Allies,  with  whom  their  country  was  on  friendly 
terms.  In  these  circumstances,  the  British  Government 
were  hopeful  of  obtaining  even  an  increased  proportion  of 
m — 5 
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Norwegian  tonnage,  and  negotiations  were  accordingly 
opened  with  the  Norwegian  Government  and  the  Ship- 
owners’ Association,  for  an  agreement  whereby  all  Nor- 
wegian shipping  not  required  for  the  trade  of  Norway 
herself  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  employed  in  Allied 
interests,  in  return  for  a guarantee  of  the  Norwegian  coal 
supply.  These  overtures  were  favourably  received  by  the 
Norwegian  Authorities,  and  the  discussions  proceeded  in 
an  amicable  spirit  which  gave  good  hopes  of  ultimate 
success. 

IMeanwhile  the  application  of  the  ship-for-ship  policy 
to  other  neutrals  was  continued  with  varying  success. 
As  regards  Denmark  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the 
prolonged  diplomatic  dispute  over  the  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  Although  the  great  commercial  associa- 
tions were  honourably  anxious  to  fulfil  the  agreements 
under  which  Danish  supplies  of  fodder  and  fertilisers  were 
allowed  to  go  forward,  the  Danish  farmers  were  naturally 
tempted  to  dispose  of  their  produce  in  the  highest  market, 
and  the  result  was  that,  during  1916,  Germany  received 
three  times  as  much  butter,  eleven  times  as  much  pork 
and  bacon,  and  nearly  twenty  times  as  many  eggs  as  before 
the  war,  while  shipments  to  Great  Britain  were  largely 
reduced.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  unrestricted  submarine 
campaign  the  Germans  threatened  to  cut  off  Danish 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  altogether,  and  the 
geographical  ])osition  of  the  Danish  ports  gave  reality  to 
the  threat.  The  British  Government  replied,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  detaining  all  ships  with  fodder  and  fertilisers 
bound  for  Denmark  until  assurance  was  received  that  the 
Agricultural  Agreement  would  be  satisfactorily  carried 
out.  The  Germans  then  offered  to  allow  three  produce 
ships  a week  to  sail  to  Aberdeen  and  return  with  coal, 
an  arrangement  which  the  British  Government  did  not 
regard  as  satisfactory.  Direct  sailings  being  very  dan- 
gerous, the  Danes  now  tried  to  send  the  ships  via  Bergen, 
but  on  arrival  at  Bergen  the  crews  refused  to  proceed. 
By  this  time  the  situation  had  become  very  strained,  and 
in"  the  first  week  of  March  the  British  authorities,  fearing 
that  the  shortage  of  feeding-stuffs  would  cause  abnormal 
slaughterings  of  livestock  and  a resultant  increase  of 
exports  to  Germany,  temporarily  relaxed  the  embargo. 
This  concession  did  something  to  ease  the  strain,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  shipments  of  produce  via  Bergen 
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had  been  resumed  and  fodder  ships  were  allowed  to  go 
forward  freely.  The  suspension  of  Danish  sailings  had 
not,  however,  been  confined  to  ships  loaded  with  produce. 
Colliers  and  even  ships  chartered  to  the  Allies  also  refused 
to  move, -and  it  became  necessary  to  take  drastic  steps  in 
order  to  terminate  the  deadlock.  The  refusal  of  Danish 
ships  to  carry  out  their  charters  was  not  approved  by  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  Danish  shipowners  with 
whom  the  negotiations  for  a tonnage  agreement  had  been 
opened,  and  with  their  consent,  about  a dozen  Danish 
steamers  were  requisitioned  during  March  in  British  and 
Allied  ports,  on  terms  which  provided  for  the  payment 
of  hire,  redelivery  in  good  condition  after  the  war,  and 
compensation  in  the  event  of  loss.  The  vessels  were  then 
armed  and  placed  under  the  British  flag,  special  bunker 
facilities  were  granted  to  the  non-requisitioned  portion 
of  the  owners’  fleets,  and  jjermission  was  given  for  a 
number  of  Danish  colliers  to  arrive  in  ballast  to  load  coal, 
without  the  enforcement  of  a penalty  trip. 

Despite  this  strong  hint  as  to  the  consequences  of 
laying  up,  and  although  some  of  the  leading  Danish  ship- 
owners were  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  British 
insurance  proposals,  very  few  Danish  ships  had  arrived 
at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  the  end  of  March, 
and  except  that  a number  of  produce  steamers  were  known 
to  be  on  passage,  the  position  was  still  unsatisfactory. 
Swedish  owners  were  even  more  obdurate.  Between  Febru- 
ary 20th  and  March  20th  only  two  ships  from  Sweden 
arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  national  flag,  and 
the  embargo  on  Swedish  shipping  continued,  in  conse- 
quence, to  be  rigorously  maintained. 

It  was  in  Holland,  however,  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  were  most  cruelly  felt.  On  the  one  hand  the 
country  depended  largely  on  foreign  trade  for  its  prosperity 
and  even  for  the  food  supply  of  its  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  situation  exposed  it  in  an  especial  degree  to 
German  pressure.  All  Dutch  sailings  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  at  once  suspended  on  receipt  of  the  German 
declaration,  aiid  any  hope  of  a revival  of  trade  received  a 
severe  set-back  on  February  22nd,  when  eight  Dutch 
steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about  40,000 
gross,  were  captured  and  sunk  off  the  Scillies.  Seven  of 
these  vessels  had  been  released  from  Falmouth  at  the 
request  of  the  Dutch  Government,  who  had  received  assur- 
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ances  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  sail  in  safety,  and 
four  of  the  seven  were  homeward  bound  with  eargoes  of 
foodstuffs.  The  German  Government  alleged  that  only 
a conditional  promise  of  safety  had  been  given  for  February 
22nd,  as  submarines  already  at  sea  might  not  have  received 
instructions,  and  that  the  absolute  safe  conduct  was  valid 
only  for  March  17th.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  made 
offers  of  compensation  which  the  Dutch  Government 
refused  to  consider  as  satisfactory. 

Alarmed  by  this  incident,  Dutch  owners  refused  the 
offer  of  insurance  facilities  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  afford  the  enemy  an  additional  inducement 
to  sink  their  ships,  and  only  a very  few  Dutch  ships  ven- 
tured across  with  margarine  and  agricultural  produce.  As 
the  ship-for-ship  principle  was  rigidly  enforced,  return 
sailings  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  practically  sus- 
pended, except  for  a few  British  ships  carrying  materials 
for  the  margarine  factories.  The  export  of  British  coal 
to  Holland  was  at  a complete  standstill,  but  since  the 
Dutch  requirements  could  still  be  satisfied  in  part  by 
imports  from  Germany,  this  was,  perhaps,  a less  severe 
blow  than  the  continued  detention  of  Dutch  vessels  laden 
with  cereals  and  fertilisers.  By  the  latter  part  of  March 
the  position  as  regards  the  Agricultural  Agreement  had 
been  cleared  up  by  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  information 
as  to  the  disposal  of  Dutch  produce,  and  fodder  ships  were 
gradually  released  in  consequence.  A new  cause  of 
friction,  however,  had  arisen  through  the  refusal  of  the 
Dutch  authorities  to  allow  the  British  steamer  Prmcess 
Melita  to  enter  a Dutch  port,  on  account  of  her  defensive 
armament,  an  attitude  which  led,  for  a time,  to  the  refusal 
of  all  facilities  to  Dutch  ships.  So  severe  was  the  effect 
in  Holland  of  the  continued  suspension  of  traffic  that  it 
became  necessary  to  reduce  the  bread  ration  as  from  April 
2nd,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  grain  ; but  despite  the 
pressure  thus  exercised,  there  was  no  sign  of  any  general 
resumption  of  Dutch  sailings  in  British  and  Allied  trade. 

By  this  time,  too,  serious  difiiculties  had  arisen  with 
Sj)ain.  Even  in  December  and  January,  before  the  out- 
break of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  Spanish  entrances 
had  shown  a marked  decline.  Towards  the  end  of  1916 
the  Coal  Exports  Committee,  seeking  to  make  a larger 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  in  the  ore  trade  available  for 
the  carriage  of  coal  to  France  and  Italy,  endeavoured 
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to  make  the  licensing  of  coal  for  export  to  Spain  conditional 
on  its  shipment  in  Spanish  bottoms,  thus  releasing  Scan- 
dinavian tonnage  for  French  service.  This  attempt  met 
with  little  success  ; the  high  war  risk  premiums  in  war- 
zone  trade,  and  the  delays  caused  by  discharge  of  ore 
cargoes  alike  tended  to  drive  Spanish  shipping  out  of 
the  traffic.  The  great  increase  of  risk  consequent  on  the 
new  extension  of  the  submarine  campaign  naturally 
accentuated  the  reluctance  of  owners  to  send  ships  to 
British  ports.  Serious  trouble,  fomented  by  German 
agents,  was  experienced  with  Spanish  seamen,  and  firms 
under  contract  to  carry  ore  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
refused  to  carry  out  their  obligations,  on  the  plea  of  force 
majeure.  A large  proportion  of  the  sailings  were  suspended, 
and  Spanish  importers  of  coal  entered  into  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  extensive  supplies  from  the  United 
States. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Spanish  Government,  faced 
with  a prospective  shortage  of  tonnage  both  for  the  import 
of  coal  and  for  the  export  of  fruit,  issued  two  decrees,  one 
of  which  stipulated  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  space  in  out- 
ward bound  oreships  loading  at  or  near  a fruit  port  should 
be  reserved  for  the  carriage  of  fruit,  and  the  other  provided 
that  all  ships  arriving  at  a Spanish  port  to  load  ore  must 
bring  coal  to  the  proportion  of  33  per  cent,  of  the  ore  they 
proposed  to  lift.  The  objection  to  the  first-mentioned 
decree  lay  not  so  much  in  the  shutting  out  of  ore  as  in 
the  waste  of  time  involved  by  the  double  loading.  The 
second,  or  33  j)er  cent,  order,  constituted  a serious  menace 
to  the  French  and  Italian  coal  trade.  It  meant  that  ships 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  would  have  dis- 
charged coal  cargoes  in  a French  bay  or  a Mediterranean 
port,  returning  with  ore  to  the  United  Kingdom,  had  now 
to  discharge  a considerable  proportion  of  their  coal  cargoes 
at  a Spanish  port,  in  return  for  permission  to  load  ore. 

Owing  to  the  vital  importance  of  her  ore  exports,  Spain 
was  in  too  strong  a position  to  permit  the  application 
of  the  ship-for-ship  principle  or  similar  measures  to  her 
shipi^ing.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Spanish  Government  for  a general  agreement  with 
regard  to  trade  and  shipping,  a game  in  which  the  Spaniards 
held  most  of  the  trump  cards.  JMeanwhile  very  few 
Spanish  ships  came  forward  with  ore  cargoes — not  a single 
Spanish  ship  arrived  at  a British  port  during  the  first  three 
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weeks  of  March — and  the  hope  of  obtaining  any  relief  to 
the  French  coal  trade  had  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

This  was  the  more  serious,  inasmuch  as  the  French  and 
Italian  coal  trades  were  already  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
unrestricted  submarine  campaign.  Losses  in  the  coal 
and  ore  traffic  were  heavy,  and  still  more  serious  w’as  the 
effect  of  the  paralysis  of  neutral  shipping  in  reducing  the 
tonnage  available.  During  the  two  months  February  and 
March,  the  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  Scandinavian,  Dutch, 
and  Spanish  shipping  entered  at  British  ports  with  cargoes 
from  all  countries  was  far  less  than  in  the  single  month  of 
January,  and  only  about  one  quarter  of  what  it  had  been 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916.  The  clearances 
were  almost  as  unsatisfactory.  But  for  the  enterprise  and 
courage  displayed  by  the  Norwegian  shipowners  and 
seamen  the  comparison  would  have  been  far  more  unfavour- 
able ; indeed  it  was  only  under  the  Norwegian  flag  that 
any  considerable  volume  of  trade  continued  to  be  carried 
(see  tables  opposite). 

The  effect  of  this  decline  on  the  coal  supply  of  the 
Allies  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  during  1916  44  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage  cleared  under  the  Scandinavian, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  flags  was  for  France,  Italy,  or  the 
Mediterranean  bunker  depots.  The  crisis  was  indeed 
acute.  Even  the  provision  of  facilities  in  London  for 
insurance  against  war  risks  and  the  increased  freight 
rates  offered  on  January  29th  were  insufficient  to  retain 
neutral  tonnage  in  the  vital  trades,  and  on  Februarj’  12th 
the  Inter- Allied  Chartering  Committee  announced  that  the 
limitation  coal  freights  to  French  Mediterranean  and 
Italian  ports  would  be  increased  by  12.?.  per  ton  in  addition 
to  the  50  per  cent,  advance  previously  granted.  At  the 
same  time  the  20  per  cent,  advance  on  rates  to  Channel 
and  Bay  ports  was  raised  to  50  per  cent.  Ore  freights  also 
were  substantially  increased. 

Even  at  the  greatly  increased  rates  now  offered  neutral 
shipping  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  especially  lor  the 
Mediterranean.  From  the  first  it  had  proved  practically 
impossible  to  fix  an  equivalent  time-charter  rate  for  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  and  by  this  time  the  whole  limitation 
scheme  was  practically  a dead  letter  so  far  as  that  sea  was 
concerned.  By  the  end  of  February  the  Inter- Allied 
Chartering  Committee  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  maximum  freight  rates  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
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Entrances  1,000  Tons  Net 


1916. 

Nor- 

wegian. 

Swedish. 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

Spanish. 

Total. 

January  . 

203 

84 

64 

104 

90 

' 545 

February  . 

224 

94 

62 

89 

85 

554 

Maroli 

234 

116 

66 

87 

93 

1 595 

Total,  February 
March 

} 

458 

209 

128 

176 

178 

1,149 

1917. 

J anuary  . 

• 

201 

96 

67 

61 

56 

471 

February  . 

112 

17 

8 

7 

24 

168 

March 

97 

11 

6 

10 

7 

131 

Total,  February 
M arch 

\ 

J 

209 

28 

14 

17 

31 

299 

Clearances  1,000 

Tons  Net 

1916. 

Nor- 

wegian. 

Swedish. 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

Spanish. 

Total. 

January  . 

536 

125 

177 

146 

126 

1,110 

February  . 

526 

157 

196 

125 

98 

1,102 

March 

627 

159 

205 

no 

90 

1,191 

Total,  February 

1 

1,153 

316 

March 

I 

401 

235 

188 

2,293 

1917. 

J anuary  . 

398 

125 

125 

115 

69 

832 

February  . 

216 

22 

17 

26 

27 

308 

March 

298 

14 

8 

13 

19 

352 

Total,  February 

\ 

614 

36 

March 

1 

25 

39 

46 

660 

the  way  of  securing  ships  for  Allied  services,  whether  in 
the  coal  or  other  trades,  and  whether  on  time  or  voyage 
charter.  The  Exeeutive  were  accordingly  instructed  that, 
while  refusing  to  accept  ships  from  individual  owners  at 
exorbitant  rates,  they  might  give  whatever  rates  proved 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  persuade  neutral  shipping  as 
a whole  to  aecept  Allied  charters.  On  March  14th  the 
Central  Coal  Committee  were  informed  of  this  decision. 
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but  it  was  intimated  that  British  and  Allied  shipping 
Avould  still  be  bound  by  the  original  scheduled  rates 
for  voyage-charters,  and  equivalent  time-charter  rates. 
Even  for  neutral  shipping  the  amended  schedule  rates 
remained  nominally  in  force,  and  were  taken  as  a basis 
of  calculation,  though  as  regards  Mediterranean  voyages 
particularly,  they  were  not  allowed  to  fetter  the  discretion 
of  the  Inter-Allied  Executive. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  freights  paid  to  neutrals 
and  the  large  amount  of  British  requisitioned  tonnage 
employed  in  the  service,  the  supply  of  coal  to  France 
and  Italy  continued  to  give  cause  for  anxiety.  The 
deliveries  to  I'rance  during  the  first  nine  weeks  of  1917 
fell  short  by  39  per  cent,  of  the  French  requirements, 
and  Italy  was  in  yet  graver  plight.  Although  the 
Admiralty  loyally  fulfilled  and  more  than  fulfilled  their 
obligations  for  the  shipment  of  coal  in  requisitioned 
tonnage,  including  compensation  under  the  coal-ore  agree- 
ment, the  total  export  fell  58  per  cent,  short  of  the  Italian 
demands.  Some  of  the  leeway  was  made  up  in  March, 
when  the  shij)rnents  to  both  France  and  Italy  reached 
a high  figure,  but,  as  a result  of  the  withdrawal  of  neutral 
shipping,  the  strain  on  British  tonnage  was  serious.  Even 
to  fulfil  the  Admiralty  obligations  to  Italy  it  had  been 
necessary  to  ship  coal  in  liners  diverted  from  the  Cape  to 
the  Mediterranean  route,  thus  increasing  the  submarine 
risk  and  shutting  out  cargo  for  Indian  ports. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  shortage  of  neutral  tonnage,  the 
employment  even  of  steamers  under  1,000  tons  dead- weight 
had  now  become  a matter  of  importance,  especially  as  such 
steamers  could  usefully  be  employed  in  the  cross- Channel 
coal  traffic.  The  Inter- Allied  Chartering  Committee 
accordingly  decided  on  March  3rd  to  extend  their  operations 
to  steamers  between  500  and  1,000  tons  dead  weight,  and 
the  necessary  order,  prohibiting  private  chartering,  was 
issued  on  March  13th. 

That  the  hesitation  of  neutrals  to  engage  in  traffic  in 
the  barred  zones  was  not  without  justification,  was  proved 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  casualties  under  neutral 
flags.  In  January  125,000  tons  of  neutral  shipping  had 
been  destroyed,  25  per  cent,  more  than  in  any  previous 
month  of  the  war.  In  February,  despite  the  great 
diminution  in  sailings,  the  losses  rose  to  136,000,  and  in 
IMarch,  when  Norwegian  shipping  was  again  moving  freely , 
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to  161,000  tons.*  Norway  alone  lost  165,000  tons  during 
the  two  months.  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Spanish  losses  were 
comparatively  light  owing  to  the  laying  up  of  so  many 
ships,  but  Holland,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  40,000  tons  in  a 
single  day,  and  American  losses  amounted  to  25,000  tons. 

So  general  was  the  hold-up  of  American  shipping  follow- 
ing on  the  break  with  Germany,  that  on  February  26th 
President  Wilson  requested  Congress  to  empower  him  to 
arm  American  merchantmen  in  order  to  enable  trade  to 
be  carried  on.  A Bill  for  this  purpose  was  at  once  intro- 
duced, but  owing  to  the  obstructive  tactics  of  a small  group 
in  the  Senate,  it  failed  to  pass  before  the  end  of  the  session 
on  IMarch  4th.  In  the  meantime  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  torpedoing 
of  the  Cunard  liner  Laconia  on  February  25th,  by  which 
twelve  lives  were  lost,  including  two  American  citizens. 
On  March  9th  the  President  issued  a Proclamation  calling 
Congress  in  extra  session,  and  on  the  12th  he  gave  formal 
notice  that  he  should  proceed  by  virtue  of  his  presidential 
powers  to  arm  American  vessels  traversing  the  war  zone. 
The  work  was  at  once  put  in  hand  and  American  freighters 
prepared  to  resume  their  sailings.  But  before  any  armed 
American  steamer  could  enter  the  war  zone  or  Congress 
could  meet,  the  United  States  vessel  Vigilancia  had  been 
torpedoed  without  warning  on  March  16th,  and  fifteen 
members  of  her  crew  were  lost.  On  March  21st  the  tanker 
Healdton,  bound  for  Rotterdam,  was  sunk  without  warning 
in  the  North  Sea,  with  the  loss  of  seven  lives.  The  cup 
was  now  full.  On  April  2nd  the  President  addressed 
Congress  in  extraordinary  session  and  asked  them  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  a state  of  war.  On  April  6th 
the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany. 

’ The  proportion  of  these  losses  caused  by  submarines  was  for  January 
111,000  tons,  February  131,000,  March  144,000. 
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GROWING  SHORTAGE  OF  TONNAGE — IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 
FEBRUARY — MARCH  1917 

In  deciding  on  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign,  the 
rulers  of  Germany  were  engaging  in  a conscious  gamble 
for  high  stakes.  They  were  perfectly  aware  that  war  with 
the  United  States  was  a probable  consequence  ; but  they 
hoped  that,  long  before  the  Americans  could  so  mobilise 
their  resources  as  to  render  them  effective  in  the  military 
sphere,  the  submarines  would  have  starved  the  European 
Allies  into  submission. 

This  hope  was  not  altogether  unreasonable.  The  im- 
mediate paralysis  of  neutral  shipping  brought  about  by 
the  announcement  of  the  barred  zones,  went  a long  way 
towards  its  fulfilment,  and  the  first  results  of  the  intensified 
attack  on  British  shipping  were  almost  equally  promising. 
The  greatest  amount  of  British  tonnage  hitherto  lost  in 
any  one  month  was  182,000  tons  in  December  1916  ; the 
greatest  amount  sunk  by  submarines  alone  was  147,000 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  In  February  1917  the  total 
losses  rose  to  313,000  tons,  of  Avhich  the  submarines 
claimed  256,000.  In  March  the  figures  rose  still  further, 
to  353,000  tons  and  284,000  tons  respectively.*  Including 
Allied  and  neutral  ships,  the  reduction  of  the  world’s 
tonnage  by  war  causes  during  the  two  months  amounted 
to  over  1,100,000  tons. 

So  heavy  were  the  monetary  losses  that  it  became  neces- 
sary once  more  to  raise  the  premiums  for  insurance  against 
war  risks  under  the  State  Scheme,  and  on  March  19th 
an  increase  was  announced  in  both  the  hull  and  the  cargo 
rates.  For  cargoes  shipped  in  vessels  sailing  after  April 

* Tho  figures  for  total  losses  and  ships  sunk  by  submarines  are  given 
separately,  in  order  to  show  tho  effects  of  “ unrestricted  ” sinkings  ; but 
many  casualties  wore  also  due  to  mines  laid  by  submarine  mine-laj'ers. 
Tho  total  is  swelled,  however,  during  these  two  months  by  the  activities 
of  tho  surface  raiders. 
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30th,  the  rate  was  to  be  3 per  eent.,  for  hulls  the  new  rate, 
which  came  into  operation  at  once,  was  1|  per  cent,  for 
a single  voyage,  3 per  cent,  for  a round  voyage,  or  a 91 
days’  time  policy.*  This  was  the  highest  premium  which 
had  yet  been  charged  for  hull  insurance  at  any  period  of 
the  war,  but  vexatious  as  was  the  additional  burden  thus 
placed  on  British  trade,  it  was  a very  small  matter  com- 
pared with  the  reduction  of  carrying  power. 

The  effect  of  such  losses  as  were  suffered  in  February 
and  March,  coupled  with  the  wholesale  diversion  or  laying 
up  of  neutral  tonnage,  was,  of  course,  to  accentuate  in  the 
gravest  possible  manner  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Transport  Department,  now  transferred  to  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping,  were  already  wrestling.  The  new  programme 
of  ship  purchase  and  accelerated  construction  could  bring 
little  relief  to  the  situation.  During  January  the  Shipping 
Controller  had  estimated  for  a home  output  of  about 
100,000  tons  a month  for  the  year  1917  but  this  was 
only  one-third  of  the  rate  of  loss,  and  even  this  proved 
impossible  of  attainment.  Bad  weather,  insufficiency  of 
labour,  and  above  all  shortage  of  material  impeded  the 
execution  of  the  programme,  and  the  ocean-going  tonnage 
actually  rendered  available  during  February  and  ]\Iareh, 
including  vessels  transferred  from  foreign  flags  or  otherwise 
acquired,  as  well  as  new  ships  brought  into  service, 
amounted  only  to  150,000  tons,  as  against  war  and  marine 
losses  amounting  to  nearly  650,000.  Large  contracts  had, 
it  is  true,  been  placed  in  the  United  States  and  Japan,  but 
it  must  be  several  months  before  the  effect  of  these  con- 
tracts could  be  felt  and  since  the  Admiralty  held  out  no 
hope  of  diminution  in  the  rate  of  loss,  the  immediate 
prospect  was  of  a net  monthly  wastage  perhaps  twice  as 
great  as  the  average  gross  loss  during  1916. 

In  these  circumstances  there  could  no  longer  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  imports  brought  in  during  1917 
would  fall  short  by  several  million  tons  of  the  figure 
attained  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  only  question  was 
how  far  the  supply  of  food  and  war  material  could  be  safe- 
guarded by  throwing  the  burden  of  the  reduction  on  non- 
essentials.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Henry  Babing- 
ton  Smith’s  Interdepartmental  Committee  had  been 
instructed  to  prepare  alternative  programmes,  based 
respectively  on  reductions  of  250,000  and  500,000  tons 
‘ Cmd.  98,  * See  Chapter  V,  post. 
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per  month,  and  on  February  10th  they  duly  presented 
a report  in  which  such  programmes  were  worked  out  in 
detail.  Four  days  later  this  Report  was  forwarded  to  the 
Government  by  the  Curzon  Committee,  with  an  emphatic 
recommendation  of  the  larger,  or  500,000  ton  programme, 
as  the  lowest  which  could  be  expected  appreciably  to  relieve 
the  situation.  On  February  16th  this  programme,  with 
one  or  two  modifications  of  detail,  received  the  approval 
of  the  War  Cabinet. 

In  framing  their  programme,  the  Babington  Smith 
Committee  had  been  guided  by  two  main  considerations 
- - economy  of  tonnage  and  the  condition  of  the  exchanges. 
Economy  of  tonnage  involved  the  exclusion,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  bulky  and  especially  of  heavy  commodities, 
and  of  those  imported  from  the  most  distant  countries. 
Considerations  of  exchange  suggested  the  exclusion,  even 
when  the  space  occupied  was  comparatively  small,  of 
articles  of  high  value  in  proportion  to  bulk,  and  of  goods 
imported  from  countries  where  the  exchange  problem  was 
acute.  Both  considerations  of  exchange  and  considera- 
tions of  public  policy  and  sentiment  suggested  that,  if 
any  restrictions  were  to  be  imposed,  the  import  of  luxuries 
should  be  prohibited. 

The  application  of  these  principles  was,  of  course, 
limited  by  the  necessity  of  admitting  all  articles,  whatever 
their  bidk,  cost,  or  source,  indispensable  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  or  the  maintenance  of  a minimum  standard  of 
life  for  the  civil  population.  It  was  necessary  also,  both 
for  exchange  purposes  and  in  order  to  avoid  creating  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  distress,  to  import  so  far  as 
possible,  the  raw  materials  of  the  great  staple  industries, 
espceially  those  prominent  in  the  export  trade.  Further, 
there  were  political  considerations  which  gravely  com- 
plicated the  problem.  Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  pay 
some  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Dominions  and  the 
Allies,  but  where  imports  were  allowed  from  Allied 
countries,  it  was  diflicult  to  maintain  a prohibition  against 
the  products  of  neutral  countries  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
“ most  favoured  nation  ” treaties.  In  some  directions  the 
hands  of  the  Government  were  further  tied  by  com- 
mercial agreements  effected  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
enemy  trade,  and  many  neutral  countries  who  might  feel 
themselves  aggrieved  either  in  respect  of  their  treaty 
rights  or  on  more  general  grounds,  were  in  a position 
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to  back  their  protests  by  effective  pressure.  Some  of 
them  were  able  to  retaliate  by  laying  embargoes  on 
articles  of  primary  importance  for  war  purposes  ; others, 
if  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  stopped,  could 
divert  the  current  of  trade  to  enemy  markets. 

As  finally  drafted  by  the  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Government,  the  programme  represented  an  inevitable 
compromise  between  tonnage,  exchange,  and  political 
considerations  ; but  the  urgent  necessity  of  securing  for 
essential  supplies  the  limited  carrying  power  available  was, 
throughout,  the  predominant  faetor.  The  restrietions 
proposed  fell  under  six  prineipal  headings. 

In  the  first  place,  the  existing  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions were  greatly  extended.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  in  1916  was  that  on  the  import 
of  paper  and  paper-making  materials.  These  imports  had 
already  been  cut  down  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  1913 
figures,  but  were  still  over  a million  and  a quarter  tons, 
and  it  was  decided  that  they  should  now  be  further  reduced 
by  one  half  to  640,000  tons,  giving  a saving  of  53,000  tons 
a month.  The  importation  of  paper  hangings,  printed 
posters,  and  other  eoated  papers,  as  well  as  books,  news- 
papers, and  periodicals,  except  for  single  eopies  sent 
through  the  post,  was  prohibited  altogether,  and  the 
burden  of  the  remaining  reductions  was  distributed  between 
the  printing  and  packing  trades  in  eonsultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industries  affeeted.  With  a view  to 
diminishing  the  burden  on  trade,  immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  enforee  economy  in  the  consumption  of  paper 
by  Government  Departments  and  to  organise  the  colleetion 
of  waste  paper  for  repulping. 

Among  other  articles  previously  restricted,  the  imports 
of  stones  and  slates,  hardwoods  and  furniture  woods,  had 
been  greatly  curtailed  as  a result  of  war  conditions,  even 
before  the  original  restrictions  were  imposed.  They  were 
now,  however,  singled  out  for  further  cuts.  Tobacco,  too, 
had  been  placed  on  the  prohibited  list,  but  so  freely  had 
licenees  been  granted  that  the  imports  for  1916 — 76,000 
tons — were  actually  higher  than  for  the  last  year  of  peaee. 
As  ample  stocks  were  in  hand,  it  was  now  possible  to  effect 
a drastic  reduction.  Other  prohibitions,  sueh  as  those 
on  sheet,  window,  and  plate  glass,  and  glass  table  ware, 
had  only  been  recently  imposed,  and  were  expected  to 
yield  a substantial  saving  during  1917,  and  there  were 
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many  minor  prohibitions  in  the  application  of  which  it 
was  hoped  to  effect  a greater  stringency.  Altogether  a 
saving  of  about  30,000  tons  a month  on  the  1916  imports 
was  expected  from  miscellaneous  existing  prohibitions, 
bringing  up  the  total  under  this  head  to  83,000  tons 
monthly. 

The  second  category  comprised  all  timber  other  than 
hardwoods,  and  this,  from  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  w'as  the 
most  important  of  all.  In  1913  the  imports  had  amounted 
to  over  11,000,000  tons,  and  though  greatly  reduced  through 
the  closing  of  the  Baltic  route  from  Russia,  they  were  still 
well  over  6,000,000  tons  in  1916.  Here  w'as  the  possibility 
of  the  greatest  saving,  and  by  economies  in  use,  by  increase 
in  home  production,  especially  of  pit-props,  by  further 
cutting  for  military  purposes  in  France,  and  by  drawing  on 
stocks,  it  was  hoped  to  reduce  the  imports  during  1916 
by  an  average  of  200,000  tons  a month,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  saving  contemplated  under  the  programme.  To 
secure  this,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a single  authority, 
under  the  War  Office,  to  control  the  purchase  and  supply 
of  timber  for  all  Government  Departments,  the  licensing 
of  imports  and  utilisation  of  existing  stocks,  and  the 
development  of  home  supplies.  Sir  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller 
was  accordingly  appointed  Director  of  Timber  Supplies, 
and  took  over  the  functions  of  the  Home  Grown  Timber 
Committee  and  other  existing  authorities.  Immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  restrict  the  use  of  timber  and  wood 
in  building  and  otherwise  for  Government,  domestic,  and 
industrial  pui’iJoses  ; application  was  made  to  the  French 
Government  to  permit  unrestricted  cutting  in  the  forests 
nearest  the  front,  and  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the 
supply  of  labour  for  cutting  both  at  home  and  in  France. ‘ 
In  the  third  category  came  various  classes  of  food  and 

' The  stocks  in  Imnd  ainountod  to  about  eiglit  months’  supply.  Tho 
savings  it  was  hoped  to  effect  were  as  follows  : 

Excess  of  191(5  imports  and  homo  production  over 

roquiromonts  for  191(5  . . • • • 550,000  tons. 

Increase  in  military  supplies  from  French  forests  . 250,000  ,, 

Increase  of  production  in  United  Kingdom  for  military 

purposes  .......  . 300,000  „ 

Increased  producUon  of  pit-props  in  United  Kingdom  300,000  ,, 

Supplies  drawn  from  stocks  (one  quarter  of  "stocks)  . 750,000  ,, 

Economics  in  use  (say,  5 jier  cent,  of  estimated  require- 
ments) 220,000  „ 


(say,  200,000  per  month) 


2,370,000  tons. 
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feeding  stuffs.  Imports  of  raw  fruit  and  vegetables,  the 
nutritive  value  of  which  was  small  compared  with  their 
bulk,  were  drastically  restricted.  With  the  exception  of 
lemons,  the  import  of  all  raw  fruit  was  prohibited,  and  it 
was  decided  to  license  at  most  50  per  cent,  of  the  1916 
imports.^  Imports  of  onions  and  tomatoes  were  similarly 
cut  down.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  save  between 
50,000  and  60,000  tons  a month. 

About  30,000  tons  a month  was  to  be  saved  on  luxury 
foods  and  drinks.  JMineral  waters,  cocoa  preparations, 
and  confectionery  were  to  be  wholly  excluded,  and  the 
import  of  all  other  articles  of  food  containing  sugar  was 
prohibited.  It  was  decided,  however,  to  license  imports 
of  canned  fruits  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  1916  imports,  as 
their  total  exclusion  would  have  borne  hardly  on  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population.  Imports  of  canned 
salmon,  which  had  risen  greatly  during  the  war,  were  to 
be  restricted.  Imports  of  tea  were  to  be  cut  down,  not 
by  reducing  consumption,  but  by  drawing  on  stocks  and 
further  restriction  of  re-exports.  In  view  of  the  large 
stocks  in  hand,  imports  of  coffee  were  to  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded, those  of  cocoa  largely  cut  down.  For  the  same 
reason,  imports  of  rum  were  to  be  excluded,  and  those  of 
wine  and  brandy  reduced  to  one  half  the  level  of  1913.^ 

In  cereals  and  feeding  stuffs  the  only  large  saving 
possible  was  in  brewing  materials.  Brewing  had  already 
been  restricted  under  the  Output  of  Beer  Restriction  Act, 
and  a further  cut  was  now  proposed  which  would  bring 
down  the  output  to  about  10,000,000,  barrels  as  compared 
with  35,000,000  barrels  before  the  war.  The  combined 
effect  of  these  restrictions  was  expected  to  show  a monthly 
saving  of  some  48,000  tons  in  barley,  brewer’s  sugar,  etc. 
A further  saving  of  5,000  tons  was  hoped  for  from  the 
replacement  of  corn  and  grain  offals  by  other  feeding 
stuffs  possessing  greater  nutritive  value  in  proportion  to 
weight,  and  of  soya  beans  by  oil  seeds  drawn  from  nearer 
sources. 

In  the  fourth  category,  comprising  raw  materials,  few 

* Oranges,  grapes,  bananas,  and  onions  were  to  be  cut  down  by  75  per 
cent.,  tomatoes  by  66  and  nuts  by  50  per  cent.  All  other  fruits  were  to 
be  entirely  excluded.  It  was  understood  that  the  75  per  cent,  reductions 
left  a margin  for  bargaining  and  adjustment,  and  that  not  more  than  a 
50  per  cent,  reduction  might  be  possible. 

^Stocks.  Tea,  41  months’  supply;  cocoa,  1 year;  coffee,  5 years; 
wine  (in  bond),  8 months  ; brandy,  2 years  ; rum,  4 years. 
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reductions  were  possible,  but  by  drawing  on  stocks  and 
restricting  re-exports  it  was  hoped  to  cut  down  the 
imports  of  jute  by  over  50  per  cent.,  and  leather  for  non- 
military purposes  was  also  to  be  restricted.  In  this 
category  the  savings  were  estimated  at  15,000  tons  a 
month. 

Restrictions  on  the  import  of  manufactured  goods,  of 
which  a long  list  was  scheduled,  were  in  many  instances 
imposed  for  exchange  reasons  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
for  the  purpose  of  tonnage  economy,  but  the  total  saving 
was  expected  to  amount  to  10,000  tons  a month.*  With 
re-exports,  the  sixth  category,  there  was  little  interference 
other  than  that  involved  in  the  import  restrictions  them- 
selves. A large  proportion  of  re-exports  went  to  Allied 
countries,  and  in  many  instances  there  would  be  little  or 
no  econom}"  of  tonnage  in  direct  shipment.  Other  re- 
export trades  were  of  special  importance  to  the  exchanges. 
There  was,  however,  an  increasing  tendency  to  ship 
supplies  direct  to  the  Allied  countries  wherever  possible, 
and  many  re-exports  were  already  restricted  under  recent 
decisions,  with  a view  to  the  conservation  of  stocks  or  in- 
creasing the  stringency  of  economic  pressure  on  the 
Central  Powers.  Altogether  a saving  of  about  10,000  tons 
a month  was  looked  for  under  this  head.* 

The  total  saving  looked  for  under  all  six  categories  was 
from  418,000  to  458,000  tons  a month,  leaving  a balance 
of  from  42,000  to  52,000  tons,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
proposed  500,000.  In  respect  of  this  deficit  the  Food 
Controller  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  were  to  consider 
what  reductions  could  be  made  in  imports  of  food  and 

^ In  point  of  bulk  the  most  important  goods  affected  were  glass  bottles, 
painters’  colours  and  pigments,  and  Italian  marble.  Glass  bottles  were 
to  bo  cut  down  by  50  and  painters’  colours  by  33  per  cent.  Italian  marble 
(hitherto  licensed  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  1915  import)  was  to  be  wholly 
excluded.  Among  the  most  important  articles  restricted  mainly  for 
exchange  purposes  wore  the  following  (the  figures  show  the  value  of  im- 
ports in  19IC  in  thousands  of  £)  : Silk  manufactures  (12,879)  ; cotton 
hosiery,  gloves,  and  lace  (4,669)  ; embroidery  and  needlework  (3,248)  ; 
apparel  and  hats  (1,038)  ; straw  plait  (1,008)  ; feathers  and  down  (827)  ; 
typewriters  and  parts  (665)  ; manufactures  of  skins  and  furs  (530)  ; 
leather  gloves  (507)  ; fancy  goods  (452)  ; artificial  flowers  (473)  ; sewing- 
machines  and  parts  (413). 

’ The  chief  direct  restriction  was  on  the  re-export  of  Egyptian  cotton 
to  the  United  States.  This  was  estimated  at  2,500  tons  a month,  and 
the  restriction  had  the  advantage  of  releasing  space  in  Mediterranean  ton- 
nage for  lifting  ore,  while  the  cotton  could  still  go  to  America  in  ships 
which  would  otherwise  have  sailed  in  ballast  from  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
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feeding  stuffs,  in  default  of  possible  further  savings  on 
timber.  ‘ 

This  deficit  was  liable,  however,  to  be  increased  by 
concessions  in  licensing.  In  respect  of  many  important 
items  in  the  programme  much  work  was  left  for  diplomacy 
before  the  restrictions  could  be  made  effective.  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  Canada  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
fruit  trade  ; Canada  in  her  exports  of  canned  salmon  ; 
India  in  shipments  of  tea  and  jute.  Neither  France, 
Italy,  nor  Japan  could  hear  without  alarm  that  the  imports 
of  silk  manufactures  were  to  be  cut  down  to  20  per  cent., 
and  of  straw  plait  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  1916  figures. 
Cotton  hosiery,  gloves,  hats,  apparel,  flowers  both  natural 
and  artificial,  and  fancy  goods  were  among  articles  the 
import  of  which  from  Allied  countries  was  now  to  be 
restricted.  In  all  these  and  in  many  other  instances  it 
was  necessary  to  communicate  with  the  Governments 
concerned  and  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  before  the  prohibitions  could  be  put  in  force. 
Nor  was  it  likely  that  neutral  countries,  such  as  Spain, 
in  a position  to  retaliate,  would  accept  the  restrictions 
on  fruit  and  other  valuable  trades,  without  an  effort  at 
bargaining. 

It  was  obvious,  too,  that  restrictions  on  so  large  a scale 
must  involve  a very  serious  interference  with  national 
life  and  habits.  While  many  of  the  articles  to  be  excluded 
were  luxuries  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  there  were 
others  which  had  come,  by  long  usage,  to  be  regarded  as 
necessaries  of  normal  existence,  and  so  drastic  a reduction 
of  supplies  involved  a severe  strain  upon  the  spirit  and 


> I. 

Articles  already  restricted  : 

Paper  and  paper-making  materials 
Other  articles  .... 

. 53,000 

. 30,000 

Monthly  saving 

83.000 

II. 

Timber  .... 

. 200,000 

III. 

Food  and  feeding  stuffs  . 

• 

• 

. 130,000 

to  140,000 

IV. 

Raw  materials  . . 

16,000 

V. 

Manufactures  . . 

* 

10,000 

VI. 

Re-exports  .... 

10,000 

448,000 
to  468,000 

Increased  saving  on  timber  or  reduction  of  food  and 

feeding  stuffs  .......  42,000 

to  52,000 
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temper  of  the  people,  and  this  was  likely  to  be  aggravated 
by  unemployment  and  finaneial  loss  arising  from  the 
interference  with  established  trades.  The  immense  de- 
crease in  timber  imports  involved  the  practical  cessation 
of  private  building,  already  severely  restricted  in  the 
interests  of  the  Ministry  of  I\Iunitions.  The  restrictions 
on  paints  and  pigments  rendered  it  necessary  to  release 
tenants  and  landlords  during  the  war  from  all  covenants 
requiring  the  painting  of  houses  at  specified  periods.  The 
reduction  in  imports  of  paper  and  paper-making  materials 
involved  drastic  interference  with  the  use  of  posters, 
tradesmen’s  price  lists,  and  advertising  circulars.  The 
restrictions  on  fruit  and  other  foodstuffs  rendered  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  speculation,  to  con- 
sider a further  extension  of  the  rationing  and  price-fixing 
system  which  had  already  been  applied  to  many  of  the 
staple  foodstuffs. 

In  the  aggregate  these  difficulties  formed  no  light 
obstacle,  but  with  the  available  carrying  power  barely 
sufficient  for  the  transport  of  indispensable  necessaries, 
it  was  a choice  between  inconvenience  and  disaster.  There 
could  be  no  wavering,  and  on  February  23rd  the  Prime 
Minister  made  a general  announcement,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  the  policy  decided  upon.*  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Dominions  and  the 
foreign  Governments  affected,  and  on  I\Iarch  31st  the  long 
list  of  prohibitions  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 

Whatever  inconvenience  the  restrictions  might  cause, 
their  interference  with  the  normal  life  of  the  people  and 
the  normal  course  of  business  was  a very  light  burden 
compared  with  that  under  which  the  enemy  peoples  had 
long  been  staggering,  and  which  was  continually  becoming 
heavier.  On  March  27th  it  was  announced  that  the 
ordinary  German  flour  ration  would  be  reduced,  as  from 
April  15th,  from  200  to  170  grammes  per  head  per  day, 
and  that  the  ])erniitted  consumption  of  self-producers 
and  the  supi)lemcntary  rations  for  those  engaged  in  heavy 
labour  would  also  be  reduced  by  25  per  cent.  By  way  of 
conq)ensation  the  meat  ration  was  raised  from  250  to  500 
grammes  per  week,  and  it  was  hoped  to  maintain  in  full 
the  weekly  ration  of  5 lb.  of  potatoes,  which  had  recently 
not  been  reached.  The  promise  of  additional  meat  was, 
however,  of  little  value  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  were 
* Hansard,  vol.  xc,  No.  11,  col.  1686. 
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more  and  more  unable  to  pay  even  the  controlled  prices. 
A large  proportion  of  the  urban  poor  were  existing  mainly 
on  a diet  of  black  bread  and  turnips,  and  even  for  the  rich, 
who  were  willing  to  pay  fabulous  sums  to  procure  a more 
varied  and  palatable  diet,  such  luxuries  as  milk  and  coffee 
were  hardly  obtainable.  Even  skim  milk  was  only  obtain- 
able in  Berlin  by  families  with  children  between  the  ages 
of  G and  10,  at  the  rate  of  1 litre  a week  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  children.  Real  coffee  had  practically  dis- 
appeared, and  coffee  substitutes  were  severely  rationed. 

To  add  to  the  suffering  caused  by  lack  of  food,  the  soap 
shortage  had  now  reached  a point  involving  actual  danger 
to  health.  Not  only  was  the  supply  insufficient  to  go 
round,  so  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  body-linen 
washed,  but  the  use  of  war-soap  often  proved  directly 
injurious  to  the  skin,  and  even  royal  princesses  were  driven 
to  write  to  their  relatives  in  neutral  countries  begging  for 
a few  cakes. 

Meanwhile  the  shortage  of  metals  continued  to  inspire 
the  German  Authorities  to  more  and  more  drastic  measures 
of  requisition.  All  church  bells,  with  a few  exceptions, 
were  being  seized  to  be  melted  down  for  copper,  and  during 
IVIarch  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  requisitioning 
of  aluminium  utensils,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  seizure. 

In  comparison  with  the  burden  of  insufficient  food, 
insufficient  fuel,  and  insufficient  clothing  laid  on  the 
Germans,  the  sacrifices  now  asked  from  the  British  people 
were  light,  and  the  feverish  anxiety  displayed  by  the 
German  Government  with  regard  to  the  stocks  of  essential 
war  materials  contrasted  strongly  with  the  unlimited 
supplies  which  had  hitherto  been  received  in  Great  Britain, 
and  which  the  new  restrictions  on  unessential  imports 
were  intended  to  ensure. 

Far-reaching  as  were  the  measures  adopted,  it  was 
already  doubtful  wliether  they  went  far  enough  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  situation  which  had  now  arisen. 
Sir  Norman  Hill’s  estimate,  on  which  the  500,000  ton 
programme  was  based,  had  been  made  two  months  before 
the  announcement  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare, 
and  it  looked  as  though  the  diminution  in  entrances, 
especially  of  neutral  shipping,  would  be  much  greater  than 
he  had  assumed.  In  a memorandum  laid  before  the 
Shipping  Control  Committee  on  February  20th,  the 
Statistical  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  SI  lipping  estimated 
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the  probable  reduction  in  imports  during  1917  at  8,000,000 
tons,  or  600,000  tons  a month,  and  as  the  curve  of  destruc- 
tion continued  to  rise,  it  appeared  that  even  this  might  be 
unduly  optimistic. 

JMeanwliile  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee  had  got  to 
work  on  their  task  of  adjusting  the  demands  of  the  Depart- 
ments to  the  tonnage  available.  At  their  first  meeting, 
held  on  February  14th,  they  settled,  on  the  basis  of  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Leo  Chiozza 
Money,  the  procedure  to  be  adopted.  Each  of  the  import- 
ing Departments  was  to  draw  up  a statement  of  its 
estimated  monthly  requirements  for  six  months  ahead, 
including  not  only  articles  imported  by  itself  on  Govern- 
ment account,  but  all  imports  in  which  it  had  a predomi- 
nant interest.  Thus  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  budgeted 
not  only  for  direct  Government  purchases  of  arms  and 
munitions,  but  for  all  imports  of  iron  ore  and  other  materials 
used  in  the  munitions  factories.  For  imports  in  wdiich  no 
Government  Department  was  directly  interested,  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  responsible.  The  statements  prepared 
by  all  Departments  wx-re  to  show,  in  respect  of  each 
commodity,  not  only  the  amounts  required,  but  the 
country  of  origin,  and  the  existing  stocks  held  in  this 
country,  whether  by  the  Department  itself  or  by  private 
traders. 

The  jircjiaration  of  these  statements  took  time,  and  when 
received,  it  "was  necessary  for  them  to  be  analysed  and 
collated  by  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Shipiiing,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a balance  sheet  of 
requirements  and  carrying  power  ; but  by  March  21st 
Statistical  Branch  were  able  to  draft  a balance  sheet 
and  present  it  to  the  Committee  for  examination  at  their 
second  meeting,  held  on  that  date.  It  was  not  encouraging 
reading.  For  the  live  months  April  to  August  inclusive, 
the  minimuin  demands  put  forward  by  the  Department 
averaged  about  4,260,000  tons  a month,  a good  deal  above 
the  average  monthly  imports  for  1916.  The  shipping 
available,  as  calculated  by  the  Branch,  might  be  expected 
to  carry  an  average  of  2,870,000  tons  monthly,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total.  In  view  of  the  admitted  necessity 
for  large  reductions,  it  was  waste  of  time  to  discuss  a 

* Tlio  original  intention  was  that  the  programme  should  embrace  the 
six  months  March-August,  but  it  proved  impossible  to  obtain  the  Depart- 
mental statements  in  time  to  allect  the  March  imports. 
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programme  based  on  an  aetual  increase  of  imports,  and 
the  various  statements  were  accordingly  referred  back  to 
the  Departments  concerned,  in  order  that  they  might  go 
through  them  with  Statistical  Branch,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  them  more  nearly  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Since  neither  the  new  Import  Restrictions  nor  the  work 
of  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee  could  affect  the 
situation  before  April,  at  the  earliest,  and  the  programme 
of  ship  purchase  and  construction  showed  no  signs  of 
yielding,  in  the  immediate  future,  a surplus  over  losses, 
or  even  of  making  good  those  losses  themselves.  Requisi- 
tioning Branch  were  left,  for  the  time  being,  to  struggle  as 
best  they  might  with  the  problem  of  providing  for  the 
essential  services  from  an  inadequate  and  wasting  supply 
of  tonnage. 

In  one  respect  only  did  their  position  show  any  signs 
of  improvement.  Since  the  pool  of  available  tonnage  had 
been  practically  exhausted,  it  was  obvious  that  any  further 
tonnage  for  the  essential  services  must  be  obtained  from 
the  liner  fleets,  and  this  was  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  who,  in  instructing  the 
Shipping  Controller  that  the  application  of  requisitioning 
should  be  made  “ general  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
universal,”  certainly  contemplated  its  extension  to  the 
liner  trades.  Liner  requisition  and  the  diversion  of  liners 
from  their  accustomed  services  was,  however,  a complex 
and  difficult  operation,  the  effective  carrying  out  of  which 
depended  to  a large  extent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  liner 
companies  themselves.  Even  before  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  the  policy  of  universal  requisition,  those 
responsible  for  the  supply  of  tonnage  for  essential  services 
had  recognised  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  the  liner  fleets  ; 
but  the  method  by  which  this  was  to  be  effected  was  not 
so  easily  decided.  In  February,  however.  Sir  Kenneth 
Anderson  and  Sir  Lionel  Fletcher,  who  had  now  placed 
their  extensive  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  liner  trades 
at  the  service  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,^  submitted 
a joint  memorandum  on  “ the  possibility  of  greater  economy 
in  the  administration  of  liner  programmes  so  as  to 
release  a proportion  for  intermittent  or  continuous  ser- 
vice of  a more  urgent  character  than  their  own  regular 
trade,”  and  postulating  as  “ an  essential  condition  pre- 

' Sir  Kenneth  Anderson  had  been  a member  of  the  Shipping  Control 
Committee  since  the  autumn  of  1916. 
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cedent  to  securing  the  most  effective  use  of  tonnage  ” 
that  “ all  liner  tonnage  must  be  made  equally  available 
for  any  employment,”  by  Government  requisition,  giving 
equality  of  reward  under  all  conditions  of  employment. 
For  this  purpose  they  sketched  out  an  organisation  the 
main  feature  of  which  was  that  the  management 
of  the  ships  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Liner 
Companies,  who  would  run  them  as  for  themselves, 
but  on  Government  account,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Committee  representing  both  the  Shipping  Controller  and 
the  owners,  absolute  power  to  divert  or  transfer  tonnage 
being  vested  in  the  Controller  or  his  representatives. 

On  the  basis  of  this  memorandum,  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping  worked  out,  during  the  early  months  of  1917, 
the  machinery  of  what  became  known  as  “ The  Liner 
Requisition  Scheme.”  The  letter  of  requisition  was 
actually  sent  to  the  lines  comprised  in  the  Australasian 
Conference  on  February  28th,  and  those  to  the  other 
trades  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the  more  distant 
trades  receiving  first  attention.  By  the  end  of  March 
the  requisitioning  letter  had  been  sent  to  most  of  the  lines 
engaged  in  the  direct  United  Kingdom  trades,  as  well  as 
to  some  whose  ships  were  employed  on  the  cross-routes. 
It  was  not  until  months  later  that  the  negotiations  with 
the  Liner  Companies  were  finally  completed  and  the 
scheme  brought  into  full  working  order  ; but  by  the  end 
of  March  the  diversion  of  some  400,000  tons  of  liner  tonnage 
to  the  Atlantic,  chiefly  from  the  Australasian  and  Eastern 
trades,  had  been  arranged  to  take  place  by  the  end  of 
April,  and  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  was  endeavouring  to 
arrange  still  further  transfers.  ‘ 

As  against  this  economy  of  liner  tonnage.  Requisitioning 
Branch  were  faced  by  the  facts  that  the  obligations  for  the 
supply  of  coal  to  Italy  in  requisitioned  tonnage  had  been 
increased  ; that  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  were  constantly  expanding  ; that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  imports  of  nitrate  from  20,000  to 
50,000  tons  a month  ; that  about  100  vessels  had  been 
added  since  August  1910  to  those  on  naval  service,  largely 
as  a result  of  the  Mokwe’s  operations  in  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  that  the  increase  in  the  White  Sea  Programme  as 
compared  with  1910,  was  estimated  to  involve  the  loss  of 
carrying  power  for  500,000  tons  of  British  imports.  They 
* For  details  of  the  scheme,  see  Chapter  VIII,  post. 
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were  faced  also  with  a great  increase  in  the  wastage  of 
tonnage  through  war  losses.  Although  200  extra  vessels 
had  been  requisitioned  between  January  1st  and  March 
20th,  they  calculated  that  by  the  end  of  i\Iay  they  would 
be  short  to  the  extent  of  159  ships  of  average  size  for  the 
fulfilment  of  demands  for  which  they  were  responsible, 
and  that  by  the  end  of  August  this  deficit  would  have  been 
increased  to  392.  They  urged,  therefore,  the  necessity 
for  considering  still  further  restriction  of  unessential 
imports,  the  transfer  of  further  liner  tonnage  to  the 
essential  trades,  a revision  of  the  munitions  and  nitrate 
programmes,  a careful  comb-out  of  ships  on  naval  and 
military  service  or  employed  in  the  coasting  and  inter- 
foreign  trades,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Dominions  and  Allies 
for  the  release  of  vessels  reserved  for  their  service. 

Considerable  stress  was  laid  by  the  Branch  on  the 
restriction  of  the  re-export  trade,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  tonnage  economy  involved,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  double  risk  of  transit  traffic  as  compared 
with  direct  shipment.  In  spite  of  the  extended  range  of 
submarine  attack,  exemplified  in  the  last  quarter  of  1916 
by  operations  off  the  American  coast  and  the  Atlantic 
islands,  the  greatest  weight  of  the  unrestricted  campaign 
fell  on  the  crowded  waters  of  the  European  terminals,  and 
the  losses  in  the  English  Channel,  Irish  Sea,  and  Bristol 
Channel,  as  well  as  in  the  approaches  south  of  Ireland, 
were  exceptionally  heavy.  ^ 

About  the  same  time  that  Requisitioning  Branch  sug- 
gested, with  special  reference  to  the  danger  in  these  waters, 
the  restriction  of  the  re-export  trade,  the  Trade  Division 
of  the  Admiralty  put  forward  the  suggestion  that,  in  order 
to  minimise  the  exposure  of  shipping  in  Home  Waters, 
greater  use  might  be  made  of  ports  on  the  north-west, 
west,  and  south  coasts  of  Ireland.  On  this  proposal  the 
Port  and  Transit  Executive  Committee  reported  un- 
favourably, after  inspection  of  the  ports  by  Commander 
Underwood,  R.N.V.R.,  on  the  grounds  of  the  very  limited 
capacity  of  the  Irish  ports  and  railways  to  deal  with  a 
greatly  increased  trade,  the  necessity  of  double  handling. 


1 In  February  46  British  and  foreign  steamships  of  500  tons  gross  and 
upwards  were  sunk  in  the  English  Channel,  Irish  Sea,  and  Bristol  Channel, 
and  29  in  the  Fastnet  and  Scilly  approaches.  In  March  the  numbers  were, 
respectively,  66  and  28.  The  total  losses  of  such  ships  for  the  two  montbs 
were,  respectively,  138  and  164. 
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the  dangers  of  the  cross-Channel  Service,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  arise  on  the  English  and  Scotch  rail- 
ways in  distributing  the  diverted  cargoes.  They  were  of 
opinion,  however,  that  greater  use  might  be  made  of  the 
Irish  ports  for  direct  import  into  Ireland  itself,  thus 
avoiding  the  double  risk  involved  in  transhipment,  and 
they  suggested  that  the  dangers  of  the  English  Channel 
might  be  avoided  to  some  extent  by  making  greater  use 
of  ports  on  the  south-west  and  south  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  Clyde  ports.  The  whole  question  of 
alternative  ports  was,  at  this  time,  continually  under  dis- 
cussion, and  on  March  21st  the  War  Cabinet  appointed  a 
Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  St.  Davids, 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  port  development  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  for  the  importation  of  wheat.  This 
Committee  reported  on  April  19th,  but  the  possibilities 
of  development  disclosed  were  not  great  and  no  important 
action  followed. 

Apart  from  this  question  of  alternative  ports,  the  old 
problem  of  congestion  continued  to  give  constant  trouble, 
and  was  aggravated  by  the  dislocation  arising  from  the 
detention  or  diversion  of  shipping  through  fear  of  submarine 
attack.  Although  the  measures  taken  or  brought  about 
by  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee,  especially  the  creation 
of  the  Transport  Workers’  Battalions,  the  pooling  of  rail- 
way trucks,  and  the  imposition  of  penal  rents,  had  done 
much  to  improve  the  situation,  it  was  calculated  by  the 
Shipping  Controller  that  the  loss  of  carrying  power  through 
port  delays  was  still  equivalent  to  the  shutting  out  of 
from  four  to  live  million  tons  of  imports  in  the  year.  The 
shortage  of  railway  trucks  had  again  become  a grave 
factor,  and  the  reduction  in  railway  labour  through  recruit- 
ing had  an  equally  serious  effect.  Impressed  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Shipping  Controller,  based  on  a memoran- 
dum on  the  importance  of  railway  facilities  submitted  by 
the  Port  and  Transit  Committee,  the  Government  decided 
on  January  31st  to  appoint  a special  Committee,  under 
Mr.  Percy  Illingworth,  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
accelerating  the  turn-round  of  ships,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  railway  facilities.  As  a 
result  of  the  investigations  of  this  Committee,  on  which 
the  Port  and  Transit  Committee  were  represented,  the 
Government  decided  on  February  19th  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  railway  wagons  except  under  licence,  and  to 
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empower  the  Board  of  Trade  to  enable  the  Railway  Com- 
panies to  load  empty  privately  owned  wagons  on  the  return 
journey.  They  further  instructed  the  Illingworth  Com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  Director  of  National  Service 
and  the  War  Office  on  the  question  of  canal,  railway,  and 
cartage  labour. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  urged  strongly  on  the 
War  Office  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  the  Transport 
Workers’  Battalions  to  the  full  strength  of  10,000  men 
authorised  in  December  1916.  With  every  month  that 
went  by,  the  value  of  this  central,  mobile,  reserve  of  labour 
became  more  apparent,  but  at  the  end  of  February  the 
actual  strength  was  still  about  3,000  short  of  that  authorised 
by  the  Army  Council. 

Meanwhile,  every  problem  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  seaborne  trade  continued  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  alarming  increase  in  the  ratio  of  loss.  It  was  not 
only  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  and  the  mine- 
laying by  submarines  in  European  waters  which  caused 
anxiety  ; the  security  of  the  ocean  trade-routes  was  again 
in  grave  danger.  On  March  20th  the  arrival  of  the  French 
barque  Camhronne  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  gave  the  first  definite 
intelligence  of  the  Seeadler’s  activity.  The  Cambronne 
was  one  of  a dozen  British  and  Allied  vessels  captured  by 
that  raider  since  the  beginning  of  January,  and  though 
eight  of  them  were  sailing  vessels,  most  of  these  had 
valuable  cargoes  of  grain  or  nitrate. 

It  was  now  known  that  at  least  two  raiders,  the  Moewe 
and  Seeadler,  had  penetrated  into  the  South  Atlantic. 
Nor  was  this  all.  On  January  26th  the  first  indication  of 
a new  danger  had  been  given  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
steamer  off  Dassen  Island,  near  Cape  Town.  During 
February  a second  ship  was  destroyed  in  the  same  area, 
and  yet  a third  w'as  severely  damaged  by  striking  a mine 
off  Cape  Agulhas  to  the  south.  In  the  same  month  two 
steamers  were  sunk  by  mines  within  a dozen  miles  of 
Colombo,  and  during  March  another  was  damaged  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aden. 

Insignificant  as  was  the  loss,  compared  with  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  in  home  waters,  these  incidents  were  in  the 
highest  degree  disturbing.  The  disasters  in  Indian  waters 
were  at  first  attributed  to  internal  explosions  caused  by 
anarchist  activities,  but  precautionary  sweeping  off 
Colombo  soon  revealed  the  real  danger,  and  the  news  that 
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mines  had  been  widely  scattered  at  the  focal  points  of  the 
Indian,  Australian,  and  South  African  trade  opened  up 
alarming  new  possibilities  of  mischief.  The  danger  zone 
became  world-wide,  and  a serious  blow  was  struck  at 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  Eastern  tracks. 

It  is  now  known  that  all  these  disasters  were  the  work 
of  the  Wolf.  That  elusive  raider  had  laid  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  minefields  during  January,  and  then  struck 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Colombo  and  Bombay,  off  which 
ports  more  mines  were  laid.  From  the  Indian  coast  she 
proceeded  towards  Aden,  capturing  on  the  way  the  s.s. 
Turitella,  to  which  a number  of  her  mines  were  transferred. 
The  prize  was  then  sent  off,  under  the  name  of  the  Iltis, 
to  lay  a minefield  in  the  Gulf.  This  she  did,  but  the 
prize  crew  never  rejoined  the  Wolf.  Meeting  a British 
warship  from  whom  they  were  unable  to  escape,  they 
scuttled  their  ship  and  gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners. 

On  the  failure  of  the  Iltis  to  rejoin,  the  Wolf,  which 
had  meanwhile  captured  and  sunk  a second  steamer, 
turned  eastwards  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  Minelaying 
rather  than  raiding  was  her  real  game,  and  though  she 
captured  another  prize  or  two,  she  avoided  the  steamer 
tracks,  and  the  end  of  March  found  her  heading  for  the 
Pacific,  with  the  object  of  laying  mines  off  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  coasts. 

Meanwhile  the  Moewe  had  brought  her  second  cruise  to 
an  end.  After  coaling  from  the  St.  Theodore  early  in 
February,  she  worked  her  way  down  the  Brazilian  coast, 
making  two  or  three  further  prizes,  but  by  this  time  every 
British  cruiser  in  the  South  Atlantic  was  on  the  alert,  and 
after  a narrow  escape  from  the  Edinburgh  Castle, 
Count  zu  Dohna-Schlodien  decided  to  run  for  home.  On 
March  22nd  the  Moewe  arrived  at  Kiel,  having  made  half 
a dozen  further  prizes  on  her  homeward  voyage,  among 
them  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company’s  Otaki,  which 
was  only  captured  after  a sharp  engagement.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  no  fewer  than  ten  of  the  ships  captured  by 
the  Moewe  on  her  second  cruise  were  defensively  armed  ; 
but  the  armament  which  often  sufficed  to  beat  off  a sub- 
marine was  of  little  use  against  so  formidable  an  antagonist. 

In  all  the  Moewe  accounted,  during  her  second  cruise, 
for  122,000  tons  of  shipping,  of  which  112,000  tons  were 
British,  a record  comparing  very  favourably  either  with 
that  of  the  Emuen  and  Karlsruhe  earlier  in  the  war, 
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or  with  those  of  individual  submarines.  The  Germans, 
however,  continued  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
submarine  campaign,  and  only  one  surface  raider  was  sent 
to  sea  during  the  first  three  months  of  1917.  This  was 
the  Moewe’s  prize,  the  Yarrowdale,  renamed  Leopard, 
armed,  and  disguised  as  a Norwegian  merchantman. 
Like  the  Greif,  she  failed  to  elude  the  patrols  and  was 
destroyed  at  the  outset  of  her  career,  being  sunk  on  March 
16th  by  the  Achilles  and  the  Armed  Boarding  Steamer 
Dundee. 
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SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHIP  PURCHASE 
JANUARY — MARCH  1917 

In  view  of  the  great  inerease  in  the  rate  of  loss  consequent 
on  the  outbreak  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  the 
new  programmes  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  purchase  on 
which  the  Government  had  embarked,  acquired  additional 
importance.  If  the  shortage  of  tonnage  were  not  to 
become  an  immediate  and  vital  danger,  it  was  essential 
that  the  rate  of  replacement  should  be  increased. 

During  1916  the  total  output  of  naval  and  mercantile 
tonnage  had  been  1,878,000  tons  gross,  as  against  an 
average  of  2,199,000  for  the  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war.*  But  whereas  1,808,000  tons  of  the  ante- 
bellum output  consisted  of  merchant  shipping,  the  mer- 
chant tonnage  completed  in  1916  amounted  only  to  539,000 
tons,  or  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  lost  during  the 
year  by  war  causes  alone.  The  rate  of  loss  was  now  very 
much  higher  than  in  1916,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
peace  output  must  be  at  least  equalled  if  the  losses  now' 
being  sustained  w'ere  to  be  made  good ; that  it  must  be 
considerably  surpassed  if  any  relief  to  the  tonnage  situation 
were  to  be  obtained  from  new  construction. 

'The  shipping  in  course  of  construction  at  the  end  of 
1916  comprised  nearly  500  vessels  w’ith  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  over  1,800,000  gross,  but  the  majority  of  these 
ships  w'cre  progressing  very  slowly  towards  completion. 
Only  on  those  ships  certilied  for  priority  by  the  issue 
of  Munitions  Ccrtiiicatcs  w'as  any  work  being  done,  and 
even  this  work  w'as  hampered  by  dilTiculties  as  to  accelera- 
tion costs,  shortage  of  labour,  and,  above  all,  shortage  of 
steel.  In  issuing  certificates,  special  regard  w'as  paid  to 
the  value  of  the  ship  under  war  conditions.  The  building 

‘ In  arriving  at  those  figures  1 ton  displacement  (warships)  is  taken  as 
the  equivalent  of  2 tons  gross. 
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of  big  liners,  other  than  those  equipped  with  insulated 
space  for  the  carriage  of  meat,  had  been  brought  practically 
to  a standstill,  and  every  effort  was  concentrated  on  the 
production  of  handy  cargo  boats,  which  gave  the  largest 
immediate  return  in  carrying  power  for  the  labour  and 
material  employed. 

This  principle  had  been  carried  still  further  at  the  end 
of  1916,  when  the  Government  decided  on  a programme 
of  State  shipbuilding.  Their  decision  was  based  mainly 
on  the  hope  of  overcoming  in  this  way  the  difficulties  in 
allocating  steel  and  labour  as  between  naval  and  mercantile 
construction,  but  it  was  hoped  also,  by  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  the  design  of  new  ships,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
output  by  concentrating  on  the  production  of  a limited 
number  of  standard  types. 

Standardisation,  both  of  hulls  and  engines,  was  not 
unknown  before  the  war,  and  during  1916  the  construc- 
tion of  standard  ships  had  been  extensively  advocated 
as  the  most  effective  method  of  relieving  the  tonnage 
situation.  The  advantages  of  further  standardisation  of 
engines  was  generally  admitted,  as  delays  to  ships  in  the 
water  while  their  own  engines  were  completed  accounted 
for  much  of  the  falling  off  in  output,  but  on  the  standardisa- 
tion of  hulls  opinion  was  divided. 

On  the  one  hand  it  was  claimed  that  general  standardisa- 
tion would  enable  fuller  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the 
limited  plate  rolling  facilities,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
different  scantlings  in  the  designs  and  enabling  larger 
parcels  of  material  to  be  rolled  to  one  pattern.  Further, 
interchangeability  of  parts  would  enable  hull  as  well  as 
engine  materials  to  be  delivered  to  the  first  builder  requir- 
ing them.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged  that  the 
majority  of  builders  were  already  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
ducing “ repeat  ships  ” to  standard  designs  of  their  own, 
which  probably  differed  little  more  than  the  standard 
types  must  themselves  differ  in  order  to  provide  ships  of 
the  sizes  required,  and  that  the  theoretical  advantages  of 
general  standardisation  were  outweighed  by  the  incal- 
culable advantage  of  working  to  specifications  with  which 
the  employees  were  thoroughly  familiar. 

After  full  consideration,  the  Shipping  Controller,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Advisory  Committee, 
decided  at  the  end  of  December  1916,  “ to  proceed  at  once 
with  an  extensive  building  programme  of  cargo  ships  of 
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simple  design  and  as  far  as  possible  of  standard  types  with 
respect  to  both  engines  and  hull,”  and  by  January  10th 
complete  specifications  of  the  first  standard  type  were 
ready.  By  the  end  of  February  four  types  had  been 
approved,  and  to  these  it  was  proposed  for  the  time  being 
to  confine  the  programme. 

The  two  principal  types,  known  as  “ A ” and  “ B,” 
were  both  400-foot  freighters  of  5,030  tons  gross  ; but 
whereas  “ A ” was  a single-decked  steamer  of  8,175  tons 
dead-weight  capacity,  “ B ” had  two  decks,  with  a con- 
sequent reduction  in  capacity  of  100  tons.  The  third 
type,  “ C,”  was  a smaller  vessel  with  a length  of  331  feet, 
a gross  tonnage  of  3,000,  and  a dead- weight  capacity  of 
5,050  tons.  A still  smaller  ship,  type  “ D,”  of  285  feet 
length,  2,300  tons  gross,  and  2,980  dead-weight,  was 
produced,  mainly  in  response  to  Admiralty  demands  for 
vessels  of  this  size  for  naval  employment.  No  further 
variety  was,  for  the  time,  attempted.  One  vessel  of  a 
fifth  type  “ E,”  of  4,400  tons  gross  and  7,020  dead-weight, 
was  ordered  during  the  spring,  but  she  was  not  a great 
success,  and  only  five  ships  were  ever  built  to  the  design. 

In  all  five  types  the  simplification  of  design  was  carried 
to  such  a length  that  the  number  of  steel  sections  required 
in  construction  was  reduced  to  8 or  10  as  compared  with 
30  to  40  normally  used  in  ships  of  the  same  size.  Further, 
only  two  tyjjes  of  engine  were  required  for  the  five  designs. 
All  were  single-screw  ships,  and  the  sea  speed  originally 
ju’oposcd  for  all  five  types  was  10  knots,  but  in  view  of 
the  heavy  losses  suffered  by  steamers  of  low  speed  during 
December  and  January  this  was  raised  in  February, 
when  the  designs  were  finally  approved,  to  ll  j-  knots. 
All  the  slu2)s  embodied  the  latest  anti-submarine  safety 
devices  suggested  by  the  Admiralty,  so  far  as  these  could 
be  adojhcd  without  unduly  restricting  their  capacity  as 
cargo-carriers. 

On  the  decision  to  build  standard  ships  for  Government 
account,  the  issue  of  Munitions  Certificates  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  private  orders  was  conqjletely  suspended,  and  work 
on  vessels  already  certified  was  allowed  to  proceed  only 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Controller,  the  shij)s  were  of 
a type  suitable  to  meet  war  emergencies,  and  could  be 
completed  within  six  to  eight  months.  In  respect  of  such 
vessels,  and  of  such  vessels  alone,  the  Shipihng  Controller 
continued  for  the  time  being  the  j^olicy  initiated  b)'^  the 
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Transport  Department  in  1916,  of  allowing  owners  to  repay 
themselves  for  the  enhanced  cost  of  construction  by  one 
or  two  free  voyages,  before  the  ships  became  subject  to 
requisition  at  Blue  Book  rates. 

To  decide  on  a shipbuilding  policy  was  one  thing ; to 
execute  it  was  another.  The  dominant  factors,  as  in 
1916,  were  labour  and  steel.  Although  the  War  Committee 
had  decided  in  the  autumn  of  1916  that  skilled  workers 
should  be  released  from  the  Army  for  the  shipyards  and 
engineering  shops,  it  had  not  proved  easy  either  to  trace 
them  or  to  obtain  their  release.  Of  6,470  for  whom  applica- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  middle  of  November  only 
3,816  had  been  obtained  ; 721  had  been  refused  release,  and 
the  remainder  were  still  being  traced.  At  the  date  of  Sir 
Joseph  Maclay’s  appointment  little  hope  was  entertained 
of  obtaining  any  further  men  from  the  Army,  but  it  was 
decided  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
further  depletion  of  the  labour  force,  and  in  January  1917 
all  men  employed  in  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering 
shops  prior  to  March  29th  were  definitely  exempted  from 
military  service. 

IVIeanwhile  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  an  increased  output 
per  man  employed  by  introducing  the  principle  of  payment 
by  results,  either  on  the  “ piecework  ” or  the  “ premium 
bonus  ” system.  One  great  object  of  State  shipbuilding 
was  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  private  “ profiteering  ” 
and  convince  the  workers  that  the  construction  of  merchant 
ships  was  as  surely  “ war  work  ” as  the  execution  of  Ad- 
miralty orders,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  remove 
any  objections  to  the  general  application  of  the  principle, 
which  had  already  been  accepted  by  one  or  two  of  the 
Unions  concerned  with  very  promising  results.  Negotia- 
tions were  accordingly  opened  with  all  Trade  Unions  in 
the  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  industries,  and 
the  question  of  dilution  of  labour  on  a large  scale  was  also 
raised,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  either  respect. 

The  opposition  both  to  dilution  and  to  payment  by 
results  was  based  not  only  on  the  industrial  objections, 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  which  had  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Trade  Union  Rules,  but  also  on  the  position 
arising  from  the  shortage  of  steel.  So  long  as  the  supply 
of  shipbuilding  material  remained  at  the  current  level  it 
appeared  probable  that  acceleration  of  production  in  the 
shipyards  themselves  would  lead  to  periods  of  widespread 
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unemployment,  without  really  increasing  the  annual  out- 
put. The  shortage  of  steel  was,  indeed,  even  more  acute 
than  the  shortage  of  labour.  Although  the  amount 
allowed  to  be  used  for  commercial  work  had  been  cut  down 
to  an  extent  which  had  the  most  serious  effects  on  the 
export  trade,  the  demands  of  the  armies  for  shell-steel, 
railway  and  constructional  material  were  so  great,  that 
even  in  face  of  the  tonnage  crisis  existing  at  the  beginning 
of  1917,  it  proved  impossible  to  increase  to  any  great  extent 
the  admittedly  inadequate  allocation  for  shipbuilding 
purposes,  and  of  the  restricted  supplies  obtained  by  the 
yards  a large  proportion  was  definitely  earmarked  for  naval 
construction. 

An  additional  drain  upon  the  scanty  supply,  both  of 
labour  and  steel,  was  the  immense  amount  of  repair  work 
to  be  executed.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
vessels  damaged  by  mine,  torpedo,  or  gun-fire,  the  num- 
ber of  minor  marine  casualties,  such  as  engine-room 
breakdowns,  was  continually  on  the  increase.  The  Mer- 
cantile IMarine  had  been  drained  of  a large  proportion  of 
its  best  officers,  engineers,  firemen,  and  seamen  by  the  vast 
development  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Auxiliary  Patrol, 
and  though  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  men  procured  as 
substitutes  was  wholly  admirable,  they  inevitably  lacked 
the  skill  and  experience  of  those  whom  they  replaced. 
The  coal  available  was  often  inferior,  owing  to  the 
Admiralty  demands  on  the  better  qualities.  The  shortage 
of  tonnage  and  the  demands  of  the  Admiralty  on  dry 
dock  accommodation  prevented  the  usual  periodical 
overhaul  and  refit  from  being  carried  out.  The  exigencies 
of  the  war  frequently  required  vessels  to  be  employed  in 
trades  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and  for  which 
they  were  not  suited.  Such  conditions  naturally  bore 
fruit  in  a heavy  crop  of  accidents.  I\Iany  of  these  were 
of  a minor  character  which  could  speedily  be  set  right, 
but  others,  occasioned  by  collisions  or  strandings,  were 
of  a more  serious  nature,  and  with  the  intensification  of 
the  submarine  campaign  came  a great  increase  in  war 
casualties  which  often  required  several  weeks  to  make 
good.* 

Repairs  as  well  as  construction  had  now  been  brought 

^ On  January  Slat  shipping  to  tho  extent  of  131,000  tons  (s.s.  of  1,600 
tons  gross  and  upwards)  was  undergoing  serious  repairs  ; by  February 
28th  the  figure  had  risen  to  330,000. 
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within  the  province  of  the  Controller,  and  not  even  the 
urgency  of  the  new  shipbuilding  programme  could  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  them.  The  relief  afforded  to  the 
tonnage  situation  by  the  speedy  repair  of  injuries,  especially 
those  of  a minor  character,  gave  a far  higher  immediate 
return  for  the  labour  and  material  employed  than  new 
construction,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  given  a definite 
priority. 

In  these  circumstances  the  largest  output  for  which  the 
Shipping  Controller  coidd  venture  to  hope  was  1,200,000 
tons  gross  to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  an 
amount  insufficient  even  to  make  good  the  current  rate  of 
loss,  without  doing  anything  to  relieve  the  existing  short- 
age, or  making  any  provision  for  further  demands  by  the 
Allies  consequent  on  the  depletion  of  their  own  tonnage, 
or  for  the  replacement  of  neutral  shijjs  withdrawn  from 
Allied  trade.  It  was  hoped,  however,  to  supplement  the 
limited  resources  of  the  British  programme  by  large  pur- 
chases from  abroad. 

From  the  Euro^iean  neutrals  little  or  no  new  tonnage 
could  be  obtained.  Their  outijut  was  comparatively 
small,  and  their  yards  were  fully  employed  in  making  good 
their  own  losses.  It  might  be  possible,  by  the  offer  of 
high  prices,  to  obtain  a considerable  amount  of  second- 
hand tonnage  from  owners  who  were  unwilling  to  face  the 
increasing  risks  to  neutral  shipping,  but  few'  of  such  ships 
were  of  a size  suitable  for  ocean  voyages.  Further,  the 
prices  demanded  w'ere  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  ships,  and  as  a general  rule  the  Shipping  Controller 
and  the  Director  of  Overseas  Ship  Purchase  were  averse 
to  buying  vessels  the  services  of  which  could  be  obtained 
for  the  Allies  on  time-charter.  Such  purchases  as  were 
made  were  confined  to  ships  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  could  not  otherwise  be  forced  or  induced  to 
accept  Allied  employment. 

The  attitude  of  France  and  Italy  was  rather  different. 
Many  of  the  neutral  vessels  obtainable,  though  unfitted 
for  ocean  voyages,  were  suitable  for  the  French  and  Italian 
coal  trade,  or  for  coasting  and  local  service  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  elsewhere.  Merchant  shipbuilding  in  France 
and  Italy  was  practically  at  a standstill,  ‘ and  the  Govern- 

' Franco  had  8 steamers  under  construction ; Italy  had  laid  down  3 or 
4,  but  expected  to  be  able  to  build  10  or  12  if  materials  could  be  supplied. 
They  would,  however,  take  18  months  to  complete. 

111—7 
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nieiits  of  both  countries  were  anxious  to  increase  the 
tonnage  under  their  direct  control.  For  these  reasons 
both  the  French  and  Italian  Governments,  but  espeeially 
the  French,  bought  a considerable  quantity  of  seeond-hand 
shipping  from  European  neutrals  at  the  end  of  1916  and 
the  beginning  of  1917,  with  the  result  of  forcing  up  still 
higher  the  prices  demanded,  and  complicating  the  task  of 
the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee  in  arranging  an 
ccjuitable  distribution  of  neutral  tonnage  and  restricting 
the  rise  in  freights. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Com- 
mittee in  January  1917,  the  Hritish  Government  proposed 
that  the  purchase  as  well  as  the  chartering  of  ships  should 
be  brought  under  joint  control,  but  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  France  the  matter  had,  for  the  time,  to  be  dropped.  By 
Regulation  39cc  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Aets, 
issued  on  February  16th,  all  British  subjects  were  prohibited 
from  buying  any  ship  without  permission  from  the  Shipping 
Controller,  and  while  no  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of 
transfers  of  British  ships  from  one  British  subjeet  to 
another,  the  acquisition  of  tonnage  from  abroad  was  eon- 
lined  to  the  Director  of  Overseas  Ship  Purchase.  This 
regulation,  however,  in  the  absence  of  Allied  co-operation, 
had  little  effect  in  checking  the  inflation  of  values. 

Outside  Europe  two  important  sourees  of  new  shipping 
were  available — Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
American  out])ut  before  the  war  averaged  only  173,000 
tons  gross,  and  in  1915  it  sank  to  155,000  tons,*  but  during 
1916  the  capacity  of  the  yards  had  been  greatly  extended. 
The  war  had  reduced  the  British  tonnage  available  for 
American  trade  and  put  a conq)lete  stop  to  the  German 
services.  This  shortage  of  tonnage  and  the  consequent 
rise  in  freights  led  to  a strong  demand  from  American  ship- 
owners, and  the  activity  of  the  yards  was  further  stimulated 
by  the  idaeing  of  large  contracts  by  Norwegian  and  other 
neutral  lirms,  unable  to  obtain  fidlilment  of  their  require- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Germany.  As  a result 
of  this  demand,  many  new  shipbuilding  corporations  were 
founded,  and  those  already  established  increased  their 
yards  and  plant.’  In  Japan,  too,  the  war  had  produced 

‘ Thoso  figures  are  exclusive  of  ships  launched  on  tho  Groat  Lakes.  _ 

^ Tho  output  of  ocean-going  tonnage  in  1910  was  280,000  dead-weight 
(say,  1 74,000  tons  gross),  but  a much  larger  amount  was  under  construction 
at  tho  onil  of  tho  year. 
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a boom  in  shipping.  As  British  ships  were  gradually 
withdrawn  from  distant  waters,  the  trade  of  the  I’acific 
and  Indian  Oeeans  fell  largely  into  Japanese  hands,  and 
the  Jajianese  shipyards  were  now  capable  of  responding 
freely  to  the  demand  for  tonnage. 

It  was  in  Japan  that  the  British  Government’s  first 
orders  for  new  construction  were  placed  in  December  1910. 
Acting  through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  & Co. 
they  secured  for  delivery  at  various  dates  from  March  to 
August  1917,  seven  steamers  then  on  the  slips,  with  an 
average  tonnage  of  about  6,000  gross.  An  option  was  also 
secured  on  five  other  vessels  of  the  same  average  size,  for 
delivery  at  later  dates. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  IMr.  James  Esplen,  brother 
of  the  Director  of  Overseas  ShijD  Purchase,  was  sent  out  to 
make  enquiries  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  American  aiul 
Canadian  yards,  and  at  the  end  of  January  1917  he  was 
formally  appointed  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Shipping 
Controller  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  estimates  and  supervising  the  work  of  con- 
struction. In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Superintendents 
sent  out  to  direct,  under  his  supervision,  the  building  of 
groups  of  from  six  to  eight  ships.  ^ In  Canada  all  contracts 
were  placed  through  the  Imperial  IMunitions  Board  at 
Ottawa,  but  in  the  United  States  it  Avas  impossible  for 
the  British  Government  to  purchase  ships  direct  without 
raising  questions  of  neutrality,  and  all  contracts,  Avhether 
for  new  construction  or  ships  already  on  the  stocks,  were 
placed  in  the  name  of  the  Cunard  S.S.  Co.,  whose  New 
York  representative,  Mr.  Ashley  Sparkes,  was  in  close  and 
constant  touch  with  Mr.  Esplen. 

So  actively  was  the  work  of  placing  orders  carried  on, 
and  so  great  was  noAv  the  capacity  of  the  American  yards 
that,  by  the  end  of  March  “ Cunard  ” contracts  had  been 
signed  for  over  700,000  tons  dead-weight.*  This  included 
a number  of  shiiAs  already  in  course  of  construction,  of 
which  a few  had  already  received  American  registry,  while 
others  were  laid  down  to  the  orders  of  Norwegian  firms 
from  whom  they  were  now  juirchased.  In  addition,  con- 
siderable orders  had  been  placed  with  Canadian  yards. 

* These  Superintendents  were  sent  out  by  the  Managers  appointed  by 
Ship  Management  Branch  for  tiie  purchased  ships. 

“ For  detiuition  of  dead  weight  see  Vol.  I,  p.  6,  n.  4.  In  dealing  with 
large  figures  3 tons  dead-weight  may  be  taken  to  equal  2 tons  gross,  though 
the  proportion  varies  greatly  in  individual  ships. 
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Down  to  this  time,  no  objection  had  been  raised  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Britisli  acquisition  of  the  ships.  On 
February  12th  a Proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President 
forbidding  the  sale  or  charter  to  a foreigner  of  any  vessel 
registered  in  the  United  States,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  Shij^ping  Board,  wdiich  had  just  been  con- 
stituted, by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  September  1916,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  American  Mercantile  Marine.  ^ It  was 
not,  however,  anticipated  that  there  would  be  any  dilBculty 
in  procuring  that  consent  in  respect  of  the  few'  vessels 
acquired  that  were  already  on  the  American  register. 

Apart  from  new  construction  at  home  and  abroad  and 
the  acquisition  of  second-hand  neuti’al  tonnage,  there  was 
one  possible  source  of  supply  which  held  out  more 
hope  of  immediate  relief  to  the  situation  than  any  other 
measure  that  could  be  taken.  The  German  and  Austrian 
steamers  laid  up  in  the  ports  of  North  and  South  America, 
Spain,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Far  East,  amounted  at  this 
time  to  over  a million  and  three-quarter  tons  gross,  and  if 
any  large  proportion  of  these  could  be  brought  into  service, 
the  relief  would  be  immediate  and  substantial.  It  was 
not  at  all  likely  that  any  of  those  in  Spanish  or  Dutch 
East  Indian  ports  could  be  procured  on  terms  allowing  of 
their  cmjjloyment  in  Allied  interests,  but  it  was  in  North 
and  South  American  harbours  that  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage 
lay,  and  this,  with  smaller  blocks  in  Chinese  ports  and  at 
Bangkok,  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  all  proposals  for  acquisi- 
tion of  these  ships  had  been  negatived  on  the  ground  of 
the  linancial  relief  which  would  be  afforded  to  the  Central 
Powers,  to  whom  it  was  of  special  importance  to  stabilise 
I heir  exchanges  in  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Repub- 
lics, and  for  the  same  reason  the  British  Government  had 
refused  its  consent  to  all  proposals  for  purchase  of  those  in 
United  States  ports  by  the  Americans  themselves.-  In  the 
beginning  of  1910,  however,  when  the  shortage  of  tonnage 
became  a vital  issue,  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
changed,  and  they  agreed  to  recognise  the  transfer  of 
immobilised  enemy  shipping  to  neutral  linns,  on  condition 
that  they  shoidd  be  resold  to  British  subjects,  or  chartered 
to  them  for  use  in  approved  trades,  and  further  that  they 
should  not  be  retransferred  to  their  German  owners  after 

' W.  C.  Mattox,  Huiklmg  the  Emergency  Fleet,  Clei'cland,  1920. 

’ Seo  Vol.  1,  i>.  111. 
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the  war.  Negotiations  on  these  lines  proeeeded  during 
1916,  but  with  little  success,  as  the  Germans  refused  to 
sell  without  a guarantee  that  the  ships  should  not  be 
emi^loyed  in  Allied  interests. 

These  negotiations  were  now  renewed  with  energy,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  sufferings  of  neutrals  at  the  hands 
of  the  German  submarines  would  induce  them  to  take 
steps,  by  requisitioning  the  vessels  sheltering  in  their 
ports,  to  restore  the  depleted  supply  of  tonnage.  Un- 
happily, the  Germans  fully  realised  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  their  own  actions,  and  on  February  1st,  the  day 
after  the  announcement  of  the  unrestricted  submarine 
campaign,  the  crews  of  German  ships  in  North  American 
harbours  received  orders  to  disable  their  vessels.  In 
anticipation  of  such  action  the  American  Government 
placed  armed  guards  on  the  ships  and  wharves  and  took 
other  measures  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  ships,  but  almost 
everywhere  they  were  too  late  to  prevent  much  injury 
being  done.  In  New  York  the  engines  of  all  shijss  except 
the  Vaterland  were  so  effectively  damaged  as  to  necessitate 
rci^airs  estimated  to  require  from  six  to  eight  months’ 
work.  At  Honolulu  the  boilers  of  ten  steamers  were 
burned  out,  and  though  the  damage  in  most  other  districts 
was  less  serious,  many  of  the  ports  were  so  remote  from 
repair  facilities  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  ships  being 
available  for  many  months.^ 

Warned  by  this  example,  the  Chinese  Government,  which 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  on  IMarch 
14th,  moved  so  promptly  in  taking  possession  of  the  German 
steamers  in  their  ports  that  the  crews  were  surprised  and 
overpowered  before  any  harm  had  been  inflicted.  The 
ships  so  seized  were,  however,  neither  numerous  nor 
large.® 

Thus  the  prospect  of  obtaining  any  considerable  im- 
mediate relief  by  bringing  immobilised  German  shipping 
into  service  was  small,  and  though  shipbuilding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  speeded  up  to  some  extent,  it 
still  lagged  very  far  behind  the  rate  of  destruction.  The 

‘ The  German  shipping  seized  by  the  United  States  comprised  between 
80  and  90  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about  600,000  gross. 
Tiiis  includes  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

* The  German  steamers  seized  by  China  numbered  ten,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  21,000  gross.  Three  Austrian  steamers,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  15,000,  were  also  seized  on  or  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  and  Austria,  on  August  14th. 
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output  of  completed  tonnage  for  the  March  quarter  was 
240,000  tons,  a considerable  improvement  on  anything 
attained  in  1910,  but  about  18  per  cent,  below  the  average 
rate  of  construction  contemplated  by  the  Controller,  which 
was  itself  altogether  insufficient  to  replaee  losses  at  the 
current  rate.  Nor  was  the  outlook  for  the  future  mueh 
brighter.  The  deficit  was  attributed  mainly  to  bad 
weather  conditions,  shortage  of  labour,  and  dearth  of 
material,  and  only  in  respect  of  the  first  of  these  factors 
was  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  improvement.  It 
was  hoped,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  standard 
designs  would  increase  the  rate  of  output.  Meanwhile, 
the  lirst  of  the  steamers  ordered  in  Japan,  a big  freighter 
of  12,500  tons  dead-weight  capaeity,  had  been  delivered 
by  the  builders,  and  others  were  approaching  completion  ; 
the  American  and  Canadian  shipyards  were  busily  employed 
in  fulfilling  orders  placed  by  the  Direetor  of  Overseas 
Ship  Purchase,  and  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  ship  purchase  programme  wmuld  to 
a large  extent  make  good  the  deficit  arising  from  the 
inadetiuacy  of  the  British  output. 
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THE  DARKEST  HOUR 
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Whatever  success  might  attend  the  Shijjping  Controller’s 
endeavours  to  speed  up  construction  at  home  and  to 
aequire  new  tonnage  from  abroad,  there  could  be  little 
hope  of  making  good  in  this  way  the  diserepancy  between 
the  supply  of  tonnage  and  the  demand  for  earrying  power. 
The  most  that  could  be  expected  was  that  the  progressive 
depletion  of  the  available  pool  of  shipping  might  be 
checked  by  effective  replacement  of  future  losses.  iMore- 
over,  it  must  be  some  months  at  least  before  the  new 
programmes  of  construetion  and  purchase  bore  fruit  in 
any  large  deliveries  of  comjileted  vessels,  and  meanwhile 
the  rate  of  loss  inereased  to  sueh  a frightful  extent  that  it 
became  a question  whether  either  the  output  of  standard 
ships  or  deliveries  under  the  “Cunard”  eontracts  could  affect 
the  situation  in  time  to  prevent  a complete  breakdown 
in  the  supply  services  of  the  Allies.  It  was  no  longer 
a question  of  whether  losses  could  be  ultimately  replaced, 
but  whether  they  could  be  checked  or  countered  before 
they  involved  utter  disaster. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  April  the  situation  was, 
if  anything,  a little  easier.  The  gross  loss  of  British 
ocean-going  tonnage  was  almost  identical  with  the  average 
rate  for  the  three  months  January  to  iMareh  inclusive,  and 
was  thus  ajipreciably  below  the  highest  level  to  whieh  it 
had  risen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acquisitions  of  new 
tonnage  showed  a considerable  inerease.  Further,  the  effects 
of  the  diversion  of  wheat  ships  from  Australia  to  North 
America,  and  of  other  steps  taken  to  reduce  the  length 
of  voyages,  were  visible  in  the  entranees  of  British  shipping, 
whieh  were  practieally  up  to  the  level  of  191G.  Foreign 
entrances  showed  a reduction  of  over  50  per  cent.,  but 
both  Norwegian  and  Danish  vessels  were  now  coming 
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forward  more  freely,  and  the  total  deeline,  serious  as  it  was, 
was  smaller  than  in  March. 

The  restriction  of  imports,  too,  was  already  beginning 
to  affect  the  distribution  of  available  carrying  power 
between  essential  and  non-essential  commodities.  The  total 
imports  for  March  as  shown  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
from  which  it  must  be  remembered  certain  important 
Government  purchases  were  excluded,  were  about  a million 
tons,  or  30  per  cent,  less  than  in  March  1910  ; but  whereas 
the  imports  of  those  commodities  on  which  restrictions 
had  been  jilaced  were  down  by  over  50  per  cent.,  the  decline 
in  unrestricted  imports  was  only  23  per  cent.  Timber, 
paper  and  pajjer-making  materials,  and  fruit  showed 
specially  heavy  reductions.  These  were  no  doubt  due 
in  part  to  the  withdrawal  of  neutral  tonnage,  which 
specially  affected  the  timber  and  wood-pulp  trades,  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  effort  made  to  discriminate  between 
essential  and  non-essential  cargoes  was  already  producing 
important  results,  and  still  further  success  was  anticipated 
in  April,  especially  as  the  home  production  of  pit-wood  and 
the  cutting  of  Army  timber  in  France  were  developing 
more  rapidly  than  the  Import  Restrictions  Committee 
had  dared  to  hope. 

In  the  develojunent  of  the  war  there  were  also  encourag- 
ing features.  Chief  among  these  was,  of  course,  the  entry 
of  America  into  the  war.  Ajiart  from  any  naval  or  military 
assistance  that  might  be  received  from  the  United  States, 
the  intervention  of  America  was  of  incalcidable  importance 
in  regard  to  the  problem  of  supplies.  It  was  now  evident 
that  the  available  tonnage  could  be  rendered  adequate 
only  by  confining  purchases,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
nearest  sources,  at  whatever  cost  in  adverse  exchanges 
and  severance  of  trade  connections.  Yet  it  had  been 
more  than  doubtful  whether  British  credit  in  the  United 
States  could  much  longer  be  stretched  to  cover  the  vast 
requirements  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies.  With 
America  an  Ally,  it  was  possible  to  obtaiii  credits  from  the 
American  Government,  and  b}^  mortgaging  the  future, 
to  pull  through  the  immediate  crisis. 

In  other  directions  there  were  also  favourable  develop- 
ments. The  prosjJect  of  American  assistance  which  had  been 
clearly  foreshadowed  by  I’resident  ^^’ilson’s  attitude  towards 
the  German  declaration  of  unrestricted  sidnnarine  warfare, 
had  been  counter-balanced  during  March  by  the  Russian 
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Revolution,  but  by  the  middle  of  April  it  was  clear  that 
the  Provisional  Government  had  every  intention  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  energy,  and  it  was  not  considered 
neeessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  White  Sea  Programme. 
Further,  the  action  of  the  United  States  was  followed,  on 
April  9th  by  Brazil  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  as  a sequel  to  the  torpedoing  of  the  Brazilian 
steamer  Parana  in  the  English  Channel  on  Ajiril  4th,  and 
though  the  Brazilian  Government  did  not  yet  see  fit  to 
proceed  to  a declaration  of  war,  their  attitude  aroused 
hopes  of  seeuring  for  the  use  of  the  Allies  the  large  block 
of  German  tonnage  lying  in  Brazilian  ports.  On  April 
17th,  too,  the  Allied  forces  in  the  iMediterranean  were 
joined  by  two  Japanese  destroyer  flotillas,  a most  welcome 
reinforcement,  in  view  of  the  difiiculty  of  dealing  with 
submarines  in  that  sea. 

Nevertheless  the  situation  was  still  full  of  danger.  In 
a memorandum  presented  to  the  Government  on  April 
16th,  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  estimated  the  deficit  in 
ships  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  Government  requii’e- 
ments,  after  allowing  for  the  effeet  of  all  measures  yet 
taken,  at  132  vessels  by  the  end  of  May,  and  310  by  the 
end  of  August.  These  figures  represented  a slight  im- 
provement on  the  estimate  made  by  Requisitioning  Branch 
in  March,  but  they  were  sufficiently  serious  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  making  good  the  deficit. 

Of  3,325  British  steamers  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  up- 
wards (excluding  tankers  and  prizes),  1,897  were,  on  March 
31st,  already  under  full  requisition  or  definitely  allotted 
to  the  Allies  ; 85  were  repairing  or  completing,  and  188 
were  Colonial  registered  vessels  in  the  service  of  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies.  This  left  138  tramps  and  1,017 
liners  not  already  in  full  Government  service,  to  constitute 
the  pool  of  available  tonnage.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  tramps  were  already  employed  in  essential  services, 
and  though  the  process  of  bringing  them  under  requisition 
at  Blue  Book  rates  continued  in  accordance  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  Government,  there  was  little  hope 
that  any  of  them  could  be  diverted  to  make  good  the 
deficit.  Of  the  liners,  299  were  employed  in  distant  waters, 
and  represented  vessels  left  there  after  more  than  a year’s 
continuous  pressure,  as  unsuitable  for  general  ocean  trad- 
ing, or  enqiloyed  in  services  essential  to  some  portion  of 
the  Enqhre.  The  remainder,  718  ships,  of  which  255  were 
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in  the  Nortli  Atlantic,  were  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  itself.  On  the  North  Atlantic  liners  80 
to  85  per  cent,  of  the  space  was  definitely  allocated  to  wheat 
and  munitions,  the  insulated  spaee  on  the  Plate  and  Aus- 
tralian liners  was  requisitioned  for  meat,  and  in  all  the 
trades  a large  amount  of  space  was  oceupied  by  Govern- 
ment imports.  In  the  remainder  had  to  be  earried — sinee 
practically  all  tramps  were  on  full  Government  service — 
all  imports  for  which  the  Government  had  not  assumed  full 
responsibility,  including  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton,  of 
vital  importance  both  for  war  and  industrial  purposes. 
Taking  together  the  liner  space  and  such  part  of  the  fully 
requisitioned  tonnage  as  was  allocated  to  the  carriage  of 
(iovernment  imports,  such  as  wheat,  ore,  and  sugar,  the 
available  carrying  power  was  admittedly  insufficient  to 
carry  even  those  commodities  which  the  Import  Restric- 
tions Committee  had  regarded  as  essential. 

So  grave  was  the  deficiency  that,  when  the  Tonnage 
Priority  Committee  met  again  on  April  25th,  it  was  found 
that  even  the  revised  estimate  now  presented  by  the 
Departments  greatly  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  tonnage 
in  sight,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Committee  to 
suggest  still  further  reductions.  The  two  chief  problems 
were  wheat  and  munitions.  The  Ministry  of  Food  were 
aiming  not  only  at  making  good  a deficit  of  235,000  tons 
in  March  arrivals  of  wheat,  but  at  building  uji  stocks  to 
the  equivalent  of  thirteen  weeks’  supplies,  as  against  the 
ten  weeks’  basis  on  which  the  iMinistry  of  Shipping  were 
working  in  their  allocation  of  tonnage.  The  Ministry  of 
Munitions  desired  to  increase  the  imports  of  iron  ore  to 
735,000  tons  a month,  050,000  from  the  Ray  and  Mediter- 
ranean and  85,000  from  Narvik,  as  against  a total  average 
of  583,000  in  1916.  Eventually  the  i\Iinistry  of  Food 
agreed  to  accept  the  ten  weeks’  basis  for  stocks,  and  the 
IVIinistry  of  Munitions  to  a reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on 
Ihcir  whole  programme  ; but  even  so,  the  demands  for 
tonnage  far  exceeded  the  cajjacity  of  the  available  shipping. 

It  was  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  White  Sea 
Programme  was  in  full  swing,  that  the  strain  was  expected 
to  be  greatest,  and  in  their  Memorandum  of  April  16th,  the 
Ministry  of  Ship{)ing  suggested  that  during  these  months 
the  shipments  of  munitions  from  America  should  be 
reduced  from  250,000  to  100,000  tons  a month,  and  that 
a proposed  increase  in  the  imports  of  nitrate  from  20,000 
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to  50,000  tons  a month  should  be  post^^oned  till  the  autumn 
or  winter.  On  the  assumption  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  munitions  imports  were  not  required  for  the  current 
year’s  campaign,  they  pointed  out  that  stocks  could  be 
built  up  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  when 
some  250  vessels  engaged  in  the  White  Sea  Programme, 
and  75  sent  to  Australia  for  wheat,  would  again  become 
available.  By  that  time,  too,  it  was  hoped  that  the  East 
African  Campaign,  which  absorbed  25  vessels,  would  be 
completed,  that  many  of  the  enemy  ships  in  North 
American  ports  would  be  at  work,  and  some  of  those  in 
South  America  might  also  be  available. 

In  addition  to  these  projjosals,  the  Ministry  hoped  for 
some  relief  through  obtainiiig  wheat  from  llussia  which 
could  be  carried  in  ships  returning  from  the  White  Sea, 
and  for  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  vessels  allocated 
to  sugar,  timber,  and  miscellaneous  services.  JMeanwhile, 
they  were  continuing  the  diversion  of  liners  from  the  more 
distant  routes  to  the  North  Atlantic,  and  had  asked  France 
for  the  return  of  100  vessels,  on  condition  that  Gi-eat 
Britain  and  llussia  should  forgo  their  share  of  neutral 
tonnage  time-chartered  by  the  Inter-Allied  Committee, 
and  that  any  assistance  to  be  given  by  American  shipping 
should  go  to  France. 

In  these  ways  the  Ministry  hoped  to  wipe  off  the  deficit 
in  vessels  required  for  Government  services,  but  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  losses,  delays  arising  from  diver- 
sions, and  other  consequenees  of  the  submarine  campaign, 
they  suggested  that  a margin  for  contingencies  should  be 
provided  by  a reduction  in  the  Russian  pi’ogramme.  They 
urged  also  that  further  facilities  should  be  given  for 
increasing  the  rate  of  mercantile  construction,  for  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  skilled  labour  available  for  ship-repairing, 
and  for  further  increasing  the  home  output  of  timber. 
Still  more  strongly  they  urged  that,  with  a view  to  the 
quickest  possible  turn-round  in  port,  the  Transport 
Workers’  Battalions  should  be  raised  to  15,000  men, 
observing  “ It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  work  upon  which 
the  return  per  man  has  so  high  a value  in  increasing 
supplies.” 

I low  urgently  necessary  were  all  possible  measures  for 
increasing  the  supply  of  tonnage  or  reducing  the  demands 
upon  it  were  soon  to  be  proved.  The  balance  provision- 
ally estimated  for  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  was  never. 
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in  fact,  attained.  The  project  of  securing  a large  quantity 
of  wheat  from  Russia  fell  through,  and  though  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  the  postponement  of  the  increased  nitrate 
programme,  they  were  unable  to  sanetion  a reduction  of 
more  than  40,000  tons  a month  in  the  munitions  shipments 
from  North  America.  Thus  the  basis  of  the  proposed  re- 
conciliation between  demand  and  supply  was,  in  a large 
measure,  destroyed  at  the  outset,  and  meanwhile  a new 
and  most  alarming  factor  had  entered  into  the  calculation. 
Heavy  as  had  been  the  losses  during  the  first  ten  weeks 
of  the  unrestricted  sidjmarine  campaign,  they  were  far 
transeended  by  the  havoc  worked  during  the  second 
half  of  April. 

Roth  the  number  of  the  enemy’s  submarines  and  their 
individual  endurance  and  sea-keeping  power  were  now 
greater  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  war,  and 
since  the  United  States  had  definitely  entei’ed  the  lists 
against  them,  the  Germans  were  more  than  ever  bent  on 
making  the  most  ruthless  and  energetie  use  of  their  chosen 
weapon,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  a speedy  decision.  From 
the  Norwegian  coast  to  Gibraltar,  from  Gibraltar  to  Port 
Said,  the  attack  was  persistent  and  formidable.  In  the 
IMediterranean  fifty-six  British  and  foreign  steamers  of  500 
tons  and  u])wards  were  sunk  during  the  month,  and  at  the 
western  entrance  to  the  Straits  casualties  were  thickly 
clustered.  Losses  in  the  English  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea, 
and  the  Bristol  and  St.  George’s  Channels  were  below  the 
level  of  February  or  IMareh  ; but  neutral,  especially  Nor- 
wegian ship])ing,  suffered  severely  on  the  passage  from 
Norway  to  the  Shetlands  and  down  the  east  coast  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was,  however,  in  the  western  approaches 
that  the  havoc  was  greatest. 

'The  protective  system  adopted  in  these  waters  was 
based  on  the  provision  of  patrolled  inshore  routes  for 
vessels  entering  or  leaving  Home  Waters  on  an  ocean 
voyage.  'This  system  of  protected  concentration,  com- 
bined with  wide  dispersal  in  mid-ocean,  had  been  adopted 
off  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1915,  and, 
having  given  good  results,  had  been  gradually  extended 
since  that  time.  Since,  however,  the  effect  was  to  compel 
the  submarines  to  operate  further  out  from  the  coast,  and 
they  had  shown  themselves  increasingly  capable  of  doing 
so,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  in  homeward-bound  ships 
and  disperse  those  outward  bound  on  definite  approach 
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routes,  also  patrolled  so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  navy 
would  allow.  This  system  of  approach  routes,  introduced 
in  July  1916,  had  also  been  gradually  extended,  and  there 
were  now  three  great  cones  of  approach  within  which  the 
routes  converged  on  Tory  Island  for  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  the  Clyde  or  Livei'iiool  (north-about),  on  the 
Fastnet  for  North  Atlantic  traffic  to  or  from  Liverpool 
(south-about),  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  London  or  other 
East  Coast  ports,  and  on  Scilly  for  ships  engaged  in 
i\Iediterranean  or  South  Atlantic  voyages. 

The  weakest  point  of  the  system  was  in  the  areas  of 
concentration  where  the  approach  routes  converged 
towards  the  jirotected  inshore  lanes.  Great  as  was  the 
development  of  the  Auxiliary  Patrol,  great  as  was  the 
energy  displayed  in  naval  construction,  the  number  of 
fast,  armed  craft  available,  after  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  Grand  Meet,  the  provision  of  escort  for  troop 
transports  and  supply  ships,  and  the  protection  of  the 
inshore  tracks,  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  provision 
of  adequate  patrols  on  the  approach  routes.  During  the 
last  fortnight  of  April  submarines  were  working  on  a line 
extending  150  miles  north-west  from  Tory  Island,  in  an 
area  extending  some  270  miles  from  the  Fastnet,  and  on 
a radius  of  150  to  200  miles  from  the  Scillies.  The  danger 
area  in  each  cone  of  approach  covered  from  10,000  to  15,000 
square  miles,  and  so  thinly  were  the  patrols  scattered  that 
the  crews  of  many  sunken  vessels  had  pulled  for  a day  or 
two  days  in  their  boats  before  they  were  sighted  and 
picked  up.  In  these  circumstances  the  areas  of  concentra- 
tion were,  in  the  long  run,  little  better  than  death-traps. 

Until  April  IGth,  the  losses  of  British  shipping,  heavy 
as  they  were,  showed  no  increase  on  the  rate  of  the  pre- 
ceding months  ; but  on  the  17th  the  storm  broke  with 
terrible  violence.  On  that  day  alone  the  submarines 
destroyed  nearly  34,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  on  the 
19th  the  losses  were  over  32,000  tons,  and  for  the  second 
half  of  April  the  destruction  by  mine  and  submarine 
reached  the  appalling  figures  of  nearly  400,000,  bringing 
up  the  total  for  the  month  to  545,000  tons.  The  losses 
of  Allied  shipping  amounted  to  138,000  tons  ; those  of 
neutrals  to  191,000.  In  all  the  wox’ld’s  tonnage  was 
reduced  by  881,000  tons  gross,  of  which  847,000  tons  was 
accounted  for  by  the  submarines,  and  the  rest  by  mines.  ‘ 

* Tliia  total  includes  British  fishing  vessels 
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In  the  face  of  sucli  staggering  losses  even  the  enhanced 
premiums  announced  in  March  were  insufficient  to  ensure 
the  solvency  of  the  State  Scheme,  and  on  April  23rd  the 
cargo  rate  was  raised  to  5 per  cent.,  the  maximum  origin- 
ally proposed  under  the  scheme,  and  the  hull  rate  to 
per  cent,  for  a single  voyage,  or  5 per  cent,  for  a round 
voyage  or  ninety-one  days’  time  policy.  ‘ This,  however, 
though  a serious  addition  to  the  burden  laid  on  commerce 
by  war  conditions,  was  a small  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  depletion  of  carrying  power. 

Alarming  as  they  were,  the  figures  quoted  above  fall 
short  of  showing  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  for  it  was 
on  the  most  vital  element  of  British  shipping,  the  steamers 
of  ocean-going  size,  1,C00  tons  gross  and  upwards,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  loss  now  fell.  Of  such  ships  120  were 
sunk  during  April,  accounting  for  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
British  losses,  and  of  these  53  were  lost  in  the  three  great 
areas  of  concentration,  35  of  them  in  the  Fastnet  area 
alone.  Now  that  every  effort  was  being  made  to  bring  the 
largest  possible  proportion  of  British  shipping  into  the 
North  Atlantic  trade,  such  losses  assumed  a si^ecial  and 
most  sinister  significance. 

The  full  menace  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign 
could  now  be  seen.  It  had  raged  for  three  months,  and 
during  those  three  months  the  world’s  tonnage  had  been 
reduced  by  over  two  million  tons,  of  which  nearly  a million 
and  a (juartcr  were  British.  Nor  was  this  all ; over  270,000 
tons  of  British,  and  nearly  50,000  tons  of  Allied  and 
neutral  shipping  had  been  damaged,  and  with  the  ship- 
yards already  choked  with  repair  work,  the  carrying  power 
of  a vessel  seriously  damaged  might  be  lost  for  many  weeks. 

Compared  with  such  losses,  the  acquisitions  of  shipping 
by  new  construction  or  transfer  from  foreign  flags  sank 
into  insignificance.  New  ships  of  1,600  tons  gross  or  over, 
brought  into  service  under  the  British  flag,  amounted  for 
the  three  months  to  under  200,000  tons.  About  60,000 
tons  had  been  obtained  from  other  sources,  but  the  net 
reduction  in  ocean-going  tonnage,  after  allowing  on  the 
one  hand  for  all  gains  and  on  the  other  for  war  and  marine 
losses,  was  some  910,000  tons  or  about  5 -OO  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tonnage  available  (including  tankers  and  prizes)  on 
February  1st.  In  other  words  the  wastage  of  ocean-going 
tonnage  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  23  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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It  was,  however,  the  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  loss 
during  the  second  half  of  April  which  was  the  most 
alarming  feature  in  the  situation.  While  the  ratio  of 
war  losses  for  the  three  months  (without  regard  to  replace- 
ments) was  about  7 per  cent,,  or  28  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  losses  suffered  during  the  fortnight  April  17th-30th 
inclusive  were  at  the  appalling  rate  of  over  50  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  available  tonnage.  On  the  basis  of  the 
same  period,  it  was  estimated  that  the  risk  to  an  individual 
steamer  homeward  bound  from  a port  more  distant  than 
Gibraltar  was  about  2 in  11  ; to  an  outward-bound 
steamer,  which  could  be  more  easily  stayed  or  diverted, 
about  1 in  14.  Her  chances  of  leaving  the  United  Kingdom 
on  such  a voyage  and  returning  safely  were  only  about 
1 in  4. 

It  might  be  hoped,  of  course,  that  this  black  fortnight 
represented  a supreme  effort,  and  that  so  high  a ratio  of 
loss  would  not  be  maintained,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
continuance  of  losses,  even  at  the  average  for  the  three 
months  which  had  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  un- 
restricted campaign,  would  soon  bring  the  Germans  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  decision  on  which  they  had 
staked  so  much.  On  Ajoril  17th,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  period  of  maximum  loss  began,  the  Statistical  Branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  submitted  a revised  estimate, 
based  on  the  expectation  of  future  losses  then  entertained 
by  the  Admiralty,  in  which  they  calculated  that  the 
reduction  in  im23orts  for  the  whole  year  would  be  nearly 
ten  and  a half  million  tons,  or  four  and  a half  millions  more 
than  the  Import  Restrictions  Committee  had  considered 
could  be  jJrovided  for  by  the  elimination  of  non-essentials. 

In  this  estimate  the  Statistical  Branch  allowed  for 
entrances  of  foreign  shipjiing  to  the  extent  of  two-fifths 
those  recorded  in  191G.  This  agreed  very  closely  with  the 
actual  entrances  for  the  three  months,  which  showed  a 
decrease  of  over  57  i^er  cent.  By  tonnage  agreements 
and  by  the  enforcement  of  the  ship-for-shij)  iiolicy,  it  might 
be  hoped  to  stimulate  the  revival  of  neutral  activity  ob- 
servable towards  the  end  of  March,  but  in  accejiting  a 
probable  2>ermanent  decrease  of  GO  joer  cent..  Statistical 
Branch  no  doubt  took  into  account  the  heavy  losses  which 
the  more  active  neutrals  were  suffering.  Norway  alone 
had  lost  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  tons  since  the 
Iiroclamation  of  the  barred  zones,  and  though  the  losses 
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of  other  neutral  Powers  had  been  restrieted  by  the  absten- 
tion of  their  shipowners  from  Allied  trade,  Denmark  had 
lost  33,000  tons  in  April,  and  Greeee  41,000, 

Over  Greek  shipjiing,  indeed,  complete  control  had  been 
obtained.  By  the  end  of  April  nearly  500,000  tons  dead- 
weight (say,  370,000  gross)  had  been  chartered  to  the 
Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee  under  the  Greek  Ship 
Scheme,  and  practically  the  whole  Greek  mercantile 
marine  suitable  for  ocean  voyages  w'as  now  running  under 
Allied  direction  in  the  essential  trades.  As  the  majority 
of  the  vessels  were  suited  to  the  carriage  of  wheat,  coal, 
and  ore,  this  was  a substantial  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  Allies  ; but  Greek  shipping  was  essentially  a wasting 
asset,  as  losses  among  unarmed,  low-powered  steamers 
engaged  in  the  most  dangerous  trades  were  certain  to  be 
heavy. 

In  addition  to  the  Greek  steamers  the  Inter- Allied  Char- 
tering Committee,  which  had  now  been  brought  under 
the  a'gis  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  had  procured  on 
time-charter  about  200,000  tons  dead-weight  of  Norwegian 
shipping  and  a few  Japanese  steamers  of  medium  size, 
but  only  one  Swedish  vessel  had  been  fixed,  and  not  one 
under  the  Danish,  Dutch,  or  Spanish  flag.‘ 

In  the  direct  trade  between  neutral  countries  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  among  the  vessels  which  ran  on 
voyage-charters  in  the  coal  and  ore  trades,  much  the 
same  conditions  obtained.  Norwegian  shipping,  despite 
its  heavy  losses,  continued  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  to  play  a considerable,  though  diminished, 
])art  in  the  vital  Allied  services,  but  the  shipowners  of 
the  other  Euroi)ean  neutrals  still  held  aloof  from  Allied 
trade.  The  Danish  produce  ships  were  coming  forward 
under  the  combined  influence  of  the  ship-for-ship  policy 
and  the  need  of  the  Danes  for  coal,  but  few  Spanish  vessels 
arrived  at  British  ports,  the  restricted  trafiic  still  main- 
tained with  Holland  under  cover  of  the  light  forces  based 
on  Harwich  was  carried  mainly  in  British  bottoms,  com- 
munication with  Sweden  was  almost  cut  off,  and  neutral 

* Figures  of  I.A.C.C.  charters  represent  tonnage  time-chartered  to  the 
lOxocutivo.  Tlioy  exclude  ships  fixed  on  voyage-charter  by  the  Local  Coal 
Committees  or  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  other  vessels  which,  with  the 
ai)proval  of  the  Committee,  were  chartered  by  Allied  Authorities  or  firms 
otherwise  than  through  the  Executive  itself.  The  figmes  are  exclusive 
of  renewals,  but  many  of  the  vessels  chartered  nuiy  previously  have  traded 
in  Allied  interests  on  owners’  account. 
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tonnage,  other  than  Greek  and  Norwegian,  was  almost 
unprocurable  for  the  Allied  coal  services.  At  the  beginning 
of  April  the  scheduled  limitation  rates  for  neutral  vessels 
were  again  raised,  to  cover  an  increase  in  the  war  risks 
premiums,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  the  princiide 
of  limitation  was  finally  abandoned,  the  local  Committees 
being  simply  instructed  to  submit  to  the  Inter-xVllied 
Executive  such  offers  as  could  be  obtained.  Even  so, 
little  tonnage  was  proeurable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  ships  char- 
tered by  the  Inter- Allied  Executive  were  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing an  adequate  supply  of  tonnage  for  the  Allied 
services  was  so  great  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  such  further  neutral  shipping  as 
might  be  procured,  either  by  force  or  by  inducement, 
being  available  for  the  import  service  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Further,  it  was  extremely  doubtful  how  far  either 
force  or  inducement  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
terrorising  effect  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign, 
while  even  if  neutral  shipowners  were  willing  to  accept 
charters,  the  tonnage  at  their  disposal  was  being  rapidly 
reduced. 

Nor  could  any  additional  assistance  in  the  carriage  of 
British  imports  be  looked  for  from  shipping  under  Allied 
flags.  France  and  Italy  required  for  themselves  the  ser- 
vices of  every  ship  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands. 
French  shipping  was,  indeed,  taking  a larger  share  in  the 
coal  traffic,  where  it  assisted  to  make  good  neutral  with- 
drawals, but  few  French  ships  brought  cargoes  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  part  of  Italian  shipping  in  the 
British  import  trade  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
lifting  of  ore-cargoes  under  the  Coal-Ore  Agreement. 
This  was,  indeed,  an  appreciable  help,  for  in  March  no  less 
than  100,000  tons  was  carried  in  Italian  bottoms,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  equal  amount  lifted  by  British  and  neutral 
time-chartered  steamers  under  Italian  control.  This, 
however,  was  the  maximum  which  could  be  expected. 

Russian  shipping  was  almost  all  employed  in  the  supply 
of  Russia  herself,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  ocean-going 
steamers  which  still  flew  the  Belgian  flag  were  required  for 
the  work  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission.  Both  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  owned  a con- 
siderable and  expanding  mercantile  marine  winch  had 
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suffered  little  as  yet  from  war  easualties.  From  the  entry 
of  America  into  the  war  much  was  hoped,  but  it  was  too 
early  as  yet  to  say  w'hether  any  large  block  of  American 
tonnage  would  be  available  for  the  service  of  the  Allies. 
To  Japan  a proposal  had  been  made  in  February  that  she 
should  requisition  vessels  for  employment  in  the  war- 
zone,  but  the  Japanese  Government  had  replied  that  they 
had,  under  the  constitution,  no  power  of  general  requisi- 
tion, and  though  a few  ships  were  fixed,  as  w'e  have  seen, 
with  the  Inter-Allied  Executive,  the  majority  of  Japanese 
shijiowners  preferred  safer  and  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  trades  from  which  British  ships  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

Thus,  whether  neutral  or  Allied  shipping  was  considered, 
there  was  little  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  estimate 
by  Statistical  Branch.  The  main  burden  of  maintaining 
the  How  of  foodstuffs  and  materials  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  likely  to  rest  to  a still  greater  extent  than  heretofore 
on  British  shipping,  and  that  shipping  was  now  subject 
to  losses  on  a scale  never  before  experienced. 

A specially  disquieting  factor  was  the  increasing  ascen- 
dency of  the  submarine  over  the  defensively  armed 
merchantman.  The  proportion  of  such  ships  in  the  ocean 
trades  had,  indeed,  been  steadily  growing  : of  the  steamers 
attacked  in  October  191G,  only  half  were  jirovided  with 
the  means  of  defence  ; among  those  attacked  in  April 
1917,  seventeen  out  of  every  twenty  were  armed.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  were  the  submarines  now  definitely 
committed  to  a policy  of  ruthlessness  which  led  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  vessels  sunk  in  April  being  torpedoed  without 
warning,  but  the  more  recent  types  were  provided  Avith  an 
artillery  armament  superior  to  that  of  most  merchant 
steamers.  The  consequence  was  that  whereas  68  per  cent, 
of  the  defensively  armed  ships  attacked  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1916  had  escaped  destruction,  the  pro- 
portion of  escapes  dui’ing  the  lirst  three  months  of  the 
unrestricted  campaign  sank  to  49,  and  in  April  to  43  per 
cent.  Whereas,  in  the  earlier  period,  just  over  half  the 
steamers  of  all  classes  attacked  succeeded  in  reaching  port, 
it  had  now  to  be  reckoned  that,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of 
defensive  armament,  only  four  steamers  out  of  every  ten 
attacked  would  escape  destruction. 

It  was  obvious  that  defensive  armament,  though  it 
might  mitigate  the  perils  of  a voyage,  no  longer  afforded 
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any  reasonable  prospeet  of  keeping  down  the  rate  of  loss 
to  a bearable  level,  and  the  successes  of  the  submarines 
in  the  areas  of  approach  showed  how  little  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  routeing  system  adopted.  If  the  enemy’s 
hopes  of  bringing  the  Allies  to  their  knees  by  the  un- 
restricted submarine  campaign  were  to  be  defeated,  some 
more  effective  measure  of  trade  protection  was  urgently 
required.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the 
old  method  of  direct  convoy,  by  which  so  large  a proportion 
of  British  trade  had  been  conducted  during  the  wars  of 
the  sailing  era,  should  again  come  up  for  consideration. 

To  direct  convoy  under  modern  conditions,  there  were 
many  objections.  Even  in  the  era  of  sails,  the  delays 
inseparable  from  the  system  had  often  rendered  it  difficult 
to  enforce  the  convoy  regidations,  as  the  owners  and 
charterers  of  fast-sailing  ships  preferred  to  run  the,  risks 
of  an  independent  voyage,  in  order  to  forestall  their  com- 
petitors by  placing  their  cargoes  on  the  markets  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  For  the  bulk  of  the  long-distance 
trades,  however,  convoy  entailed  no  very  serious  delay ; 
the  ships  made  only  one  voyage  in  each  year,  and  wind 
and  weather  considerations  restricted  their  sailing  dates 
within  definite  limits.  Under  steam,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  the  earning  power  and  the  national  utility  of  a 
vessel  depended  on  her  making  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  voyages  in  a given  time,  and  the  enormously 
increased  volume  of  traffic  could  be  carried  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  available  shipping  was  used 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  With  this  the  convoy  system 
necessarily  interfered.  It  must  often  involve  an  inter- 
mediate voyage  from  the  port  of  loading  to  the  port  of 
concentration,  or  the  rendezvous  with  the  escort.  It 
involved  delays  in  port  wdiile  the  convoy  was  collecting, 
or  while  the  escort  was  being  awaited.  It  involved  re- 
ducing the  speed  of  the  fastest  ship  in  the  convoy  to  that 
of  the  slowest,  a very  serious  consideration  in  view  of  the 
great  disparity  between  the  sea-speeds  of  the  various  types 
of  merchant  steamers.  Thus,  for  the  majority  of  the  ships 
to  be  escorted,  convoy  entailed  both  a longer  stay  in  port 
and  a longer  passage  than  was  usual  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Further,  the  conditions  of  modern  commerce  emphasised 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  utmost  possible  regularity 
in  the  flow  of  trade.  Both  the  berthing  and  the  distribu- 
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tive  facilities  of  the  ports  were  based  on  the  exj:)ectation 
of  a steady  stream  of  arrivals,  and  the  experienees  of  the 
war  had  strikingly  exemplified  the  danger  of  dislocation 
and  congestion  arising  from  the  arrival  of  vessels  in  larger 
batches  than  those  with  whieh  the  ports  were  aecustomed 
to  deal. 

In  addition  to  these  commereial  objections,  the  Ad- 
miralty themselves  entertained  doubts  both  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  accui'ate  station-keeping  under  steam,  and 
as  to  their  ability  to  provide  eseorts  for  sueh  numerous 
convoys  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  trade  at  anything  approaehing  the  normal  volume. 
The  result  was  that,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  there  was 
practically  no  mention  of  convoy  either  from  the  commer- 
cial or  the  naval  side,  and  so  long  as  the  ratio  of  loss  con- 
tiTiued  to  be  small  in  proportion  either  to  the  number  of 
sailings  or  the  total  tonnage  available,  the  question  of 
adopting  convoy  was  rarely,  if  ever,  raised.  Indeed,  it  is 
probable  that,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
first  year,  or  even  the  first  two  years  of  war,  the  disad- 
vantages inherent  in  the  system  would  have  resulted  in 
a diminution  of  inqDorts  outweighing  the  gain  derived  from 
rcduetion  of  losses. 

The  conditions  were  now  changed.  Such  losses  as  had 
been  suffered  since  the  extension  of  submarine  aetivity 
in  the  autumn  of  1916,  and  still  more  sinee  the  beginning 
of  “ unre.stricted  warfare,”  threatened  to  cut  down  the 
supply  of  available  shipping  to  a point  at  which,  however 
fully  its  carrying  capacity  were  utilised,  it  would  be  unable 
to  maintain  the  supply  of  essential  imports.  ^Moreover, 
the  loss  of  time  arising  from  detention  in  port  when  sub- 
marines were  reported  in  the  vicinity,  and  from  deviations 
to  avoid  dangerous  areas,  had  become  so  great  that  the 
adoption  of  convoy,  permitting  of  fixed  sailing  dates  and 
a direct  route,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase, 
or  at  any  rate  not  to  diminish  the  number  of  voyages  made. 

In  these  eireumstances,  the  idea  of  resorting  to  mer- 
cantile convoy  revived,  and  in  February  1917  the  Ad- 
miralty called  a conference  of  ten  masters  in  the  port  of 
London  to  consider  the  question.  Their  opinion  was 
discouraging.  They  pointed  out  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  best  officers  and  men  in  the  merchant  service  had 
been  absorbed  into  the  auxiliary  services  and  naval  reserves, 
that  merchant  ships  in  general  were  badly  equipped  with 
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the  electric  signalling  apparatus  for  communication 
between  bridge  and  engine  room,  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  complicated  manoeuvres,  and  that  owing  to 
the  vast  Admiralty  demand  for  coal,  they  had  frequently 
to  be  content  with  fuel  of  an  inferior  quality.  They 
considered  themselves,  therefore,  unable  to  guarantee  the 
degree  of  accuracy  in  station-keeping  requisite  for  the 
effective  organisation  of  convoys.^ 

On  the  naval  side  an  objection  was  made  to  increasing, 
by  the  adoption  of  convoy,  the  target  offered  to  a single 
submarine  ; but  the  main  difficulty  was  that  the  xVdmiralty 
believed  themselves  unable  to  provide  a sufficient  number 
of  vessels  suitable  for  escort.  The  needs  of  the  (fraud 
Fleet,  the  provision  of  escort  for  troops  and  stores  to  F ranee, 
Salonika,  Mesopotamia,  and  East  Africa  made  so  great  a 
demand  on  the  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  light  craft  avail- 
able that  the  Admiralty  considered  it  altogether  impossible 
to  procure  adequate  forces  for  ocean  convoy  work.'^ 

For  the  short  sea  traffic,  such  as  the  French  coal  trade 
and  the  Scandinavian  trade,  escort  co\ild  more  easily  be 
provided,  and  was  the  more  necessary  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  the  vessels  employed  were  unarmed  neutrals. 
In  February  1917  the  French  coal  trade  was  organised  on  a 
basis  of  daily  convoys  from  four  assembly  ports — Southend 
for  Boulogne  and  Calais,  St.  Helens  for  Havre,  I’ortland 
for  the  Cherbourg  area,  and  Penzance  for  Brest  and  ports 
south  thereof.  Convoys  for  the  sailing  traffic  from 
the  south-western  ports  were  also  provided.  In  the 
North  Sea  a system  of  “ protected  sailings  ” had  been  in- 
troduced towards  the  end  of  1916  under  which  the  routes 
given  to  shipping  between  Norway  and  the  Shetlands 
were  patrolled  by  the  local  forces  of  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands,  with  some  assistance  from  the  Grand  Fleet. 
By  April  1917  the  protection  thus  given  was  found  to 
be  insufficient,  and  a direct  daily  convoy  was  established 
between  Lerwick  and  the  Norwegian  coast,  the  pro- 
tection being  extended  by  the  provision  of  destroyer  escort 
for  ships  proceeding  to  or  from  Lerwick  along  the  East 
Coast.’  The  few  British  ships  still  trading  to  Holland 
had  been  sailing  in  a loose  convoy  formation,  under  pro- 
tection of  the  Harwich  Force,  since  July  1916. 

* The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War,  by  Viscount  Jollicoe  of  Scapa,  pp.  105-6. 

“ For  the  position  as  regards  destroyers  and  patrol  craft  see  Jellicoe, 
op.  cit..  Chapter  IV.  “ See  Jellicoe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119-22. 
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The  results  of  tlie  “ eontrolled  sailings  ” in  the  Freneh 
coal  trade  were  so  satisfactory  that,  during  April,  the 
(piestion  of  applying  the  convoy  system  to  the  ocean  trades 
began  to  be  pressed  in  several  quarters.  The  Board  of 
Admiralty  were  still  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible 
to  provide  adequate  escorts  from  the  forces  at  their  dis- 
posal, but  they  were  hopeful  of  obtaining  some  help  from  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  contemplating  the  organisation 
of  Atlantic  convoys  if  and  when  a sufficient  number  of 
cruisers  and  destroyers  should  become  available.  Mean- 
while, Commander  R,  G.  II.  Henderson,  II. N.,  the  officer 
responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  French  coal  trade 
convoys,  approached  the  IMinistry  of  Shipping  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  more  exact  information  as  to  the 
number  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  country  each 
week  in  the  long-distance  trades,  with  a view  to  ascertain- 
ing exactly  what  the  strain  of  providing  escort  would  be. 

The  unprecedented  losses  suffered  during  the  last  fort- 
night of  April,  especially  in  the  approach  areas,  greatly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who  advocated  the  general 
introduction  of  the  convoy  system,  and  by  the  end  of  April 
the  question  was  under  constant  consideration  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  IMinistry  of  Shipping,  and  the  War  Cabinet 
itself.  In  the  meantime  the  system  of  apiiroaches  remained 
in  force,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  minimise  its  dangers 
by  giving  orders  that  the  route  directions  at  the  port  of 
departure  abroad  were  to  be  varied  every  four  days, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  widest  possible  dispersal  in  the 
areas  of  concentration. 


CHAPTER  VII 


EFFORTS  AT  REPLACEMENT 
MARCH — MAY  1917 

With  so  great  an  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  loss  as  was 
witnessed  in  April,  the  provision  of  replacements  by  ship- 
building, by  ship  purchase,  or  by  bringing  immobilised 
enemy  shipping  into  service,  became  more  than  ever 
a matter  of  vital  urgency.  Unhappily  the  progress  effected 
in  these  directions  went  but  a little  way  towards  relieving 
the  anxiety  of  those  responsible  for  the  supply  of  tonnage. 

All  Austrian,  as  well  as  German  tonnage  in  ximerican 
ports  had  now  been  seized,^  and  a few  steamers  lying  in 
the  harbours  of  Cuba  and  Panama  were  also  requisitioned 
by  those  states,  and  subsequently  handed  over  to  the 
American  Government.*  In  all,  nearly  700,000  gross  tons 
of  enemy  shij^ping  was  thus  rendered  available,  but  no 
effective  steps  had  yet  been  taken  to  repair  and  refit  the 
ships  for  service,  and  it  was  likely  to  be  some  months  before 
any  considerable  relief  was  derived  from  this  source. 

In  Brazil,  where  war  had  not  yet  been  declared,  though 
diplomatic  relations  had  been  broken  off,  no  drastic  step 
had  yet  been  taken  with  regard  to  German  shipping.  The 
Brazilian  Government  were  hampered  by  the  fear  of 
Germany  repudiating  a debt  of  between  £6,000,000  and 
£7,000,000  in  respect  of  Brazilian  coffee  seized  at  Hamburg 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  for  this  reason  refrained,  even 
after  the  severance  of  relations,  from  requisitioning  the 
German  vessels.  In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  it  was  not 
until  April  10th,  the  day  after  relations  were  broken  off, 

I The  United  States  broke  o2  diplomatic  relations  with  Austria  on 
April  8th,  though  war  was  not  declared  until  the  following  December 
The  Austrian  steamers  seized  numbered  fourteen,  with  an  aggregate  gross 
tonnage  of  66,500. 

^ Cuba  and  Panama  declared  war  on  Germany  on  April  7th.  Four  Ger- 
man ships  were  seized  by  Panama ; five,  and  one  Austrian,  by  Cuba. 
One  or  two  German  steamers  were  retained  by  Cuba  for  naval  purposes. 
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tliat  they  placed  guards  in  the  ships,  and  by  that  time 
damage  had  been  done  which  was  the  more  serious  because 
the  facilities  for  repairs  were  altogether  inadequate.' 

No  other  South  American  Government  had  yet  gone  the 
length  of  breaking  off  relations  with  Germany,  but  nearly 
all  had  strongly  protested  against  the  German  Declaration 
of  January  31st,  and  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
German  ships  in  their  ports,  or  otherwise  making  them 
available  for  Allied  service,  continued  to  take  place  with 
Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Peru,  as  well  as  with  Brazil.  Nothing 
as  yet  had  come  of  these  negotiations,  but  in  Uruguay  the 
(iermans  had  become  sufficiently  alarmed  by  April  14th 
to  disable  the  machinery  of  the  ships  laid  up  at  Montevideo.® 

Thus,  the  only  enemy  shipping  immediately  available 
was  the  small  block  of  tonnage  seized  by  China  in  March, 
and  though  the  Chinese  Government  was  ready  enough  to 
place  ships  in  service,  the  conflicting  claims  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  to 
a share  of  these  thirteen  steamers  proved  so  difficult  to 
reconcile,  that  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  were  they 
finally  adjusted  and  the  ships  broiight  into  service. 

Meanwhile  the  British  programme  of  shiji  purchase  had 
been  carried  on  with  \ igour.  By  the  end  of  May  the 
contracts  signed  or  definitely  closed  by  the  Director  of 
Overseas  Shij)  Purchase  comprised  ships  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  about  1,440,000  dead-weight,  or  960,000  gross, 
representing  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £60,000,000.  Of  the 
total  tonnage  about  39  per  cent,  was  for  delivery  in  1917, 
and  about  41  per  cent,  for  delivery  during  the  first  half 
of  the  following  year. 

Included  in  this  total  were  2 tankers  and  5 other  steamers 
acquired  second-hand  from  neutral  owners,  and  10  barges 
each  of  1,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity  under  construction 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  new  ships  building  or  con- 
tracted for  overseas  24,  of  about  220,000  tons  dead-weight, 
were  ordered  in  Japan,  and  31,  of  150,000  tons  dead-weight, 
in  Canada.  The  remainder,  171  steamers,  including  8 
tankers,  with  an  aggregate  dead-weight  capacity  of  nearly 
1,040,000  tons,  were  on  order  in  the  United  States.®  Nego- 
tiations had  also  been  entered  into  for  the  construction  in 

> The  Gorman  steamers  in  Brazilian  ports  numbered  forty  four,  with 
an  n!?£;regato  tonnage  of  233,000  gross. 

• Eight  steamers  of  42,658  tons  gro.^s. 

‘ Two  of  those  were  wooden  ships. 
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Canada  of  some  50  wooden  steamers,  but  definite  orders 
for  these  had  not  yet  been  placed. 

It  was  unlikely,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that 
much  additional  tonnage  for  the  United  Kingdom  could 
be  obtained  from  European  neutrals,  but  it  might  be 
possible  to  secure  further  ships  for  France  and  Italy,  and 
by  this  time  arrangements  had  been  made  to  avoid  further 
inflation  of  values  by  competition  between  the  Allied 
Governments.  The  French  had,  indeed,  so  far  gone  back 
on  their  former  attitude  as  to  propose  that  any  agreement 
for  the  allocation  of  tonnage  jointly  acquired  by  the 
Allies  should  be  made  retrospective  and  applied  as  from 
December  3rd,  1916,  the  date  of  the  Clementel  Agreement. 
To  this  the  British  Government  was  unable  to  agree,  but 
negotiations  for  joint  action  in  the  future  went  forward 
smoothly,  and  in  May  the  Inter-Allied  Ship  Purchasing 
Committee  was  established  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Director  of  Overseas  Ship  Purchase,  to  centralise  all 
purchases  of  neutral  tonnage  on  the  same  principle  as  had 
already  been  applied  to  Inter-Allied  chartering. 

For  the  long-distance  trades,  it  was  only  to  Japan  and 
North  America  that  the  new  Committee  could  look  with 
any  confidence,  and  the  utility  of  the  Japanese  yards  was 
restricted  both  by  the  extremely  high  cost  of  construction 
and  by  shortage  of  steel.  ^ More  than  ever,  America  was 
the  main  hope  of  the  Allies,  and  the  development  of  the 
situation  in  America  was  by  no  means  favourable. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  an  amendment  to  the  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Laws  was  proposed,  requiring  all  vessels 
building  in  the  United  States  to  remain  under  the  Ameriean 
flag,  and  some  anxiety  was  naturally  felt  in  this  country 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  proposal  on  the  “ Cunard  ” contracts. 
With  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war,  on  April  Gth,  the 
situation  became  easier  ; but  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
there  was  a strong  party  in  the  States  who  were  determined 
on  the  retention  of  the  ships.  The  Ameriean  Shipping 
Board  contemplated  a programme  of  state  construction, 
and  on  April  16th  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  formed,  under  the  law 
of  September  1916,  to  carry  out  the  work.  It  was  hoped 
by  the  British  Government  that  the  almost  inexhaustible 

* The  average  cost  of  construction,  exclusive  of  ships  ordered  in  Japan, 
was  just  under  £37  per  ton  dead- weight ; for  ships  built  in  Japan  it  was 
about  £46  16s.  per  ton. 
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capacity  of  the  States  for  the  produetion  of  steel  would 
enable  them,  withoiit  interferenee  with  the  “ Cunard  ”con- 
traets,  to  spare  a considerable  amount  of  steel  for  the 
British  shipbuilding  yards,  and,  in  addition,  to  build  on  a 
scale  permitting  them,  after  fulfilment  of  their  own  require- 
ments, to  give  large  tonnage  assistance  to  the  Allies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  Shipping  Board  found  all 
the  existing  shipyards  fully  occupied  with  existing  con- 
tracts, and  were  doubtful  as  to  the  possibility  of  building 
even  the  additional  ships  required  by  the  United  States 
themselves.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  certain  that 
strong  pressure  would  be  put  on  the  American  Government 
to  retain  for  the  States  the  output  of  their  own  yards,  the 
more  so  as  the  idea  of  regaining  the  place  held  by  America 
in  the  carrying  trade  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  taken  a strong  hold  of  the  people.  The 
departure  of  I\Ir.  Balfour’s  Mission  to  the  United  States 
about  the  middle  of  April  afforded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  matter  direct  with  the  American  Government, 
but  at  the  end  of  IMay  the  question  was  still  unsettled. 

Meanwhile  the  Shipping  Controller  Avas  doing  his  best 
to  accelerate  the  completion  of  ships  under  construction 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  fast  as  vessels  were  cleared 
off  the  slips,  their  place  Avas  taken  by  steamers  of  the  ncAv 
standard  types. 

Ilis  Avork  AA-as  not  alloAV'ed  to  proceed  Avithout  distrac- 
tions ; the  controA'ersy  that  had  raged  oA'er  the  question  of 
standardisation  AA^as  by  no  means  silenced  AA’hen  the  general 
principle  aauis  decided,  it  broke  out  ancAv  oA'er  the  design 
of  the  standard  ships  themseh'es.  The  idea  of  the  “ un- 
sinkable  ” ship  as  an  ansAA'er  to  the  submarine  obtained 
AA'ide  currency  during  the  spring  of  1917,  and  the  standard 
designs  Avere  freely  criticised  on  the  ground  of  insufficient 
subdivision.  In  other  quarters  it  AA-as  urged  that  the  ships 
should  be  either  much  larger  or  much  smaller  than  the 
main  standard  designs.  If  very  large,  they  aa-ouUI  be  fast, 
and  sufficiently  fcAv  in  number  to  be  escorted  indiA'idually 
through  the  danger  zone  ; if  very  small,  they  AA'ould  present 
a small  target  and  could  be  built  in  numbers  alloAving  of 
the  Avidcst  possible  dispersal. 

To  the  Ship])ing  Controller  and  his  advisers,  the  “ un- 
sinkable  ship  ” apjjcared  to  be  a dream  unlikely  to  be 
realised,  and  until  it  could  be  shoAvn  that  something  more 
than  rclatiA^e  immunity  Avould  be  obtained  by  minute 
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subdivision,  they  declined  to  impair  in  this  way  the  cargo- 
carrying capacity  of  the  vessels.  As  to  the  proposed 
“ mammoth  ” ships,  a 14|-knot  vessel  of  40,000  tons  dead- 
weight capacity,  such  as  was  suggested,  would  require  as 
much  steel  as  would  suffice  for  the  construction  of  eight 
standard  ships  ; she  would  be  able  to  use  very  few  ports, 
and  would  take  a month  to  load.*  Further,  she  would  take 
three  times  as  long  to  build  as  an  “ A ” or  “ B ” freighter, 
and  what  was  wanted  was  not  tonnage  on  the  stocks, 
however  perfect  the  design,  but  tonnage  on  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  ships  below  5,000  tons  dead-weight  were 
comparatively  useless  for  ocean  voyages,  and  even  those 
of  5,000  tons  gave,  allowing  for  relatively  smaller  loss,  an 
inferior  return  in  cargo-carrying  capacity  for  the  labour 
and  material  expended.  For  these  reasons  they  preferred 
to  concentrate  mainly  on  the  8,000  ton  freighters  of  the 
“ A ” and  “ B ” types,  relegating  even  the  5,000  ton  “ C ” 
class  to  a secondary  place,  and  building  nothing  smaller 
except  for  special  purposes. - 

The  question  of  speed  was  less  easy  to  decide,  and  after 
the  heavy  losses  in  April  there  was  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  raising  the  speed  of  types  “ A ” 
and  “ B ” to  13  knots.  The  decisive  factor  was  the  time 
occupied  in  building.  It  was  hoped  that  the  average 
I^eriod  of  construction  for  these  classes  would  not  exceed 
six  months  ; an  increase  of  two  knots  in  the  speed  would 
raise  this  period  to  eight  months.^  Thus  for  every  four 
steamers  of  the  existing  types,  only  three  13-knot  vessels 
could  be  built,  and  for  any  period  down  to  the  end  of  1919, 


1 One  “ mammoth  ” was  laid  down  at  Belfast  in  April,  but  in  August 
all  work  on  her  was  stopped. 

* The  number  of  each  type  ordered  to  the  end  of  May  was  as  follows  : 
“A”  39;  “B”  69;  “C”  20;  “D”  20;  “E”  1. 

® The  actual  time  occupied  in  building  ships  of  the  four  main  standard 
types,  completed  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  as  follows  : 


Type. 

Tons  d.w. 

Number 

Number  of  days  under 

coastruction. 

completed  to 
date  of  Annistice, 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Average. 

“A”  . 

. 8,175 

16 

195 

356 

270 

“ B ” * . 

. 8,075 

45 

162 

457 

307 

“c”  . ! 

. 5,050 

24 

203 

369 

309 

“D”  . 

. 2,380 

21 

210 

370 

299 

* Two  decks. 


These  figures  cannot,  of  course,  be  accepted  as  a fair  criterion  of  the  time 
required  for  the  various  types  under  favourable  conditions,  as  they  reflect 
the  influence  of  adverse  conditions  affecting  the  whole  shipbuilding  output, 
and  also,  as  between  type  and  type,  the  relative  urgency  attached  from 
time  to  time  to  the  completion  of  particular  ships. 
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it  was  calculated  that  adherence  to  the  existing  designs 
would  give  a greater  importing  power,  even  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a much  lower  ratio  of  loss  among  the  faster  ships. 

13y  the  end  of  May,  148  standard  vessels  had  been 
ordered,  of  whieh  13‘2  had  already  been  certified  as  war 
work.  Oidy  45,  however,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 

220.000  gross,  were  aetually  under  construetion  ; for  the 
others  slips  were  not  yet  vaeant.  The  total  tonnage  under 
construetion  comj)rised  308  steamers  with  an  aggregate 
gross  tonnage  of  1,718,000.  This  total  included  4 iee- 
breakers,  40  trawlers  and  drifters,  22  passenger  and  cargo 
liners,  ineluding  cross-Channel  steamers,  27  ships  with 
insulated  space  for  the  carriage  of  meat  and  fruit,  11 
tankers,  and  265  ordinary  freighters,  of  which  45,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  of  standard  type. 

In  adjusting  the  programme  of  construction  to  the 
emergency  needs  arising  from  the  war  some  progress  had 
been  made,  but  even  now  ships  were  only  very  slowly 
being  cleared  off  the  stocks.  The  shortage  of  labour  and 
steel  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  appeared  likely  to  inerease 
rather  than  to  deerease.  During  April  the  average  weekly 
alloeations  of  steel  amounted  to  132,000  tons,  of  whieh 
only  24,400  tons,  or  under  18|  per  cent.,  eould  be  allocated 
to  shipbuilding.*  But  the  aetivity  of  the  enemy  sub- 
marines had  necessitated  suceessive  inereases  in  the  naval 
programme,  and  of  this  restricted  supply  not  more  than 

13.000  tons  was  available  for  mereantile  construetion. 
Meanwhile  the  rate  of  loss  had  risen,  as  we  have  seen, 

to  a level  which  left  the  Shipping  Controller’s  original 
building  programme  far  behind,  and  on  April  20th  the 
Government,  seriously  alarmed,  held  a consultation  with 
the  Shipping  Control  Committee  and  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Advisory  Committee,  to  consider  how  the  rate  of 
outjmt  might  be  inereased  to  something  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  the  losses.  The  result  was  not  encourag- 
ing. The  figures  submitted  showed  that  for  an  output  of 

1.800.000  tons  a year,  or  50  per  cent,  above  the  Controller’s 

1 Shipbuilding  ; Naval,  Auxiliary  and  Merchant  . 24,  t26  tons. 

Shells,  etc.  : British  ......  31,948  ,, 

,,  ,,  Allied  ......  11,094  ,, 

War  Onico  and  Ministry  of  Munitions  Construction, 

Railway  Material,  and  General  ....  13,900  ,, 

Export  ........  0,573  ,, 

Miscellaneous  .......  43,751  ,, 


132,592  tons. 
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original  programme,  it  would  be  neeessary  to  increase  the 
weekly  supply  of  steel  from  13,000  to  22,000  tons,  and  to 
procure  35,000  additional  skilled  workers,  or  44,000  un- 
skilled. And  even  this  would  I’epresent  replacements  at 
only  about  one-third  of  the  current  rate  of  loss.' 

For  the  moment,  2,500  tons  of  steel  a Aveek  was  the 
largest  addition  it  seemed  possible  to  make,  in  view  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Ministry  of  Munitions  demands ; but  it 
was  hoped  to  obtain  3,000  tons  more  by  the  end  of  June, 
when  the  obligations  to  Italy  undertaken  in  January  had 
been  finally  discharged.  There  Avas  also  a prospect  of 
further  relief  through  the  supply  of  American  steel  to 
France  ; but  the  total  supplies  in  aucav  fell  far  short  of 
those  required  for  such  a programme  as  the  situation 
demanded.  The  question  of  labour  AA'as  equally  difficult. 
The  War  Office  declared  it  impossible  to  release  any  more 
men  from  the  Army  AA'ith  the  exception  of  a fcAv  hundred 
fitters,  and  all  that  could  be  done  AA-as  to  press  on  AA’ith 
negotiations  for  the  adoption  of  payment  by  results,  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  output  per  man. 

MeanAA’hile  increased  efforts  Avere  being  made  to  deal 
promptly  AA'ith  repairs  to  damaged  ships.  The  great 
increase  in  tonnage  sunk  had  been  accompanied  by  an 
equal  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  Avhich,  though 
escaping  destruction,  suffered  injury  as  the  result  of  sub- 
marine attack,  and  on  April  16th  a conference  took  place 
betAA'cen  representatives  of  the  Shipping  Controller  and 
the  Admiralty,  together  AA’ith  certain  dockyard  experts, 
as  the  result  of  AA’hich  Dock  Allotment  Committees  AA'ere 
formed  in  each  dry-docking  area,  to  allocate  the  accom- 
modation among  ships  requiring  repair.  All  arrangements 
made  Avere  to  be  reported  to  the  Controller,  and  it  Avas  laid 
doAvn  as  a principle  that  no  A’essel  should  be  docked  for 
repairs  likely  to  take  more  than  six  AA’eeks,  Avithout  his 
express  permission.  Both  AA’arships  and  transports,  Iioaa'- 
ever,  took  priority  over  merchant  shijjping  in  their  claim 
on  repair  facilities,  and  the  number  of  ships  off  serA’ice 

* Additional  steel  and  labour  required  ; 

For  a programme  of  1,600,000  tons  : 7,000  tons  steel  weekly  ; 17,500 
skilled  or  22,000  unskilled  workers. 

For  a programme  of  1,800,000  tons;  9,000  tons  steel  weekly;  35,000 
skilled  or  44,000  unskilled  workers. 

For  a programme  of  3,000,000  tons  : 19,000  tons  steel  weekly  ; 95,000 
skilled  or  120,000  imskilled  workers. 

The  3,000,000  ton  programme  would  also  require  large  additions  to 
existing  plant. 
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owing  to  injury  continued  to  form  a very  serious  factor 
in  tlie  tonnage  situation. 

In  view  of  tlie  difficulties  presented  by  the  shortage  of 
steel  and  labour,  the  Controller  might  well  be  congratulated 
on  the  improvement  in  output  secured  in  comparison  with 
191 G ; but  only  a small  proportion  of  the  losses  sustained 
w'as  being  replaced,  and  early  in  May  the  Government 
decided  on  yet  another  change  in  the  administrative 
control  of  shipbuilding.  In  the  hope  of  solving  once  for 
all  the  problem  presented  by  conflicting  claims  to  labour 
and  material,  they  revived  as  a separate  office  the  old 
office  of  Navy  Controller,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
combined  wdth  that  of  Third  Sea  Lord,  and  appointed  Sir 
Eric  Geddes  to  the  post,  with  full  control* of  the  ship- 
building programmes  for  the  Navy,  the  War  Office  (Inland 
Water  Transport),  and  the  IMercantile  Marine.  In  this 
way  it  W'as  hoped  “ to  provide  the  Admiralty  with  an 
organisation  comparable  to  that  which  has  provided  the 
Army  with  munitions  ...  to  develop  and  utilise  to  the 
best  advantage  the  wdiole  shipbuilding  resources  of  the 
country.”  I3y  the  end  of  the  month  the  entire  organisation 
of  shipbuilding  and  ship  purchase  had  been  transferred 
from  the  IMinistry  of  Shipping  to  the  Admiralty.  In  the 
meantime  a great  effort  had  been  made  to  increase,  by 
concentration  on  the  shorter  routes,  the  carrying  power  of 
the  available  tonnage. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  LINER  REQUISITION  SCHEME 
FEBRUARY — JULY  1917 

The  gravest  significance  of  the  appalling  losses  suffered 
in  the  Fastnet  area  lay,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  effort  which 
was  being  made  to  divert  tonnage  from  other  routes  into 
the  North  Atlantic  trade.  Of  that  effort  the  Liner  Re- 
quisition Scheme  was  the  pivot. 

The  genesis  of  the  scheme  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
closing  weeks  of  191G,  when  the  Transport  Department, 
faced  by  the  practical  exhaustion  of  the  pool  of  tramp 
tonnage,  began  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  making 
large  drafts  on  the  liner  fleets,  in  order  to  procure  sufficient 
shipping  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  commitments.  All 
that  was  contemplated  at  first  was  the  progressive  direct 
requisition  of  ships,  as  and  when  required  for  the  carriage 
of  Government  imports  ; but  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  application  of  this  method  to  the  liner  services  involved 
much  greater  difficulties  and  much  greater  inequalities 
than  the  requisitioning  of  tramps.  Meanwhile  the  new 
Government  had  pledged  itself  publicly  to  bring  the  entire 
Mercantile  Marine  under  requisition  at  Blue  Book  rates, 
irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  ships  or  the  nature  of 
their  employment.  Even  so,  the  administrative  difficulties 
of  liner  requisition  might  have  caused  some  hesitation  in 
the  application  of  the  principle,  but  for  the  decision  to 
abandon  the  greater  part  of  the  Australian  wheat  iiro- 
gramme  and  to  divert  tonnage,  wherever  possible,  from 
the  longer  routes  to  the  North  Atlantic,  a decision  which 
inevitably  involved  serious  derangement  of  the  liner 
services.  It  was  the  coincidence  of  the  tramp  deficit,  the 
general  requisitioning  decision,  and  the  theory  of  Atlantic 
concentration,  which  emphasised  the  immediate  urgency 
of  the  problem. 

The  difficulties  of  liner  requisition  arose  from  the 
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distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  liner  trade : fixity 
and  continuity  of  service,  mixed  cargoes,  and  passenger 
traffic.  The  management  of  a line  of  vessels  running  to 
a fixed  schedule,  and  carrying  on  each  voyage  numerous 
passengers  and  a highly  miseellaneous  eargo  collected  from 
a large  number  of  shippers  and  destined  for  a large  number 
of  consignees,  involved  a far  more  eostly  and  extensive 
organisation  than  was  required  in  the  tramp  trade.  Not 
only  was  a large  establishment  necessary  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  branch  or  agency  offices,  many  of  them  on 
an  imposing  scale,  were  required  at  all  ports  of  call  or 
destination,  and  in  shipping  or  commercial  centres  where 
passengers  or  cargo  could  be  booked. 

It  was  the  fixity  of  the  services  and  the  cost  of  the 
management  organisation  which  made  either  progressive 
requisition  or  redirection  of  sailings  bear  so  much  more 
hardly  on  the  Liner  Companies  than  on  the  tramp  owner. 
The  injury  to  a tramp  owner  whose  ships  were  requisitioned 
was  confined,  broadly  speaking,  to  the  loss  of  profit  arising 
from  the  inequality  between  Blue  Book  and  market  rates. 
T'urther,  so  long  as  requisitioning  remained  partial,  he  was 
free  to  fix  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  on  the  freight  markets, 
in  the  most  remunerative  trade,  at  rates  raised  to  an 
abnormal  level  largely  through  the  effect  of  requisitioning 
on  the  supply  of  tonnage.  The  Liner  Company  was  in  a 
very  different  position.  The  injury  suffered  through  the 
requisitioning  of  any  substantial  portion  of  its  fleet  extended 
beyond  the  immediate  loss  of  profit  to  the  loss  of  trade 
connections  and  goodwill,  built  up  by  many  years  of 
continuous  and  regular  service.  Owing  to  the  necessity 
of  preserving  this  goodwill  so  far  as  possible,  as  well  as  to 
tlic  specialisation  of  type  and  demarcation  of  interests, 
characteristic  of  the  trade,  the  line  was,  to  a great  extent, 
precluded  from  seeking  employment  for  its  free  vessels  in 
any  but  their  accustomed  service.  Finally,  however, 
its  serviees  were  depleted  by  requisitioning,  the  costly 
management  and  agency  organisation  must  still  be  main- 
tained, lest  trade  connections  and  goodwill  should  dis- 
apj)car  altogether. 

Considerable  drafts  had  already  been  made  upon  the 
liner  fleets.  In  addition  to  the  large,  fast  vessels  eom- 
missioned  as  Armed  Merchant  Cruisers  or  Naval  Auxi- 
liaries, a large  number  of  the  lower-powered  cargo  steamers 
had  been  taken  up  as  transports,  or  for  the  carriage  of 
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Government  imports,  and  by  February  1917  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  liners  was  under  requisition. 
These,  however,  being  requisitioned  as  required,  had  been 
taken  in  approximately  equal  numbers  from  the  various 
serviees,  and  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  the 
lines  had  been  able,  to  a great  extent,  to  make  good  their 
losses  by  time-chartering.  By  one  means  or  another  the 
principal  services  were  still  adequately  maintained.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  space  on  most  of  the  vessels  was 
under  requisition  at  Blue  Book  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
Government  imports,  but  this  seldom  involved  any  serious 
interference  with  routeing,  and  the  goodwill  and  connection 
of  the  lines  was  maintained,  even  though  profits  were 
limited.  Moreover,  the  payment  for  requisitioned  space 
was  sufficient,  when  supplemented  by  the  freight  on 
private  cargo,  to  leave  a profit,  after  payment  of  establish- 
ment and  overhead  charges. 

The  situation  was  now  changed.  Since  the  extension 
of  liner  requisition  was  bound  up  with  the  scheme  of 
concentration  on  the  shorter  routes,  its  incidence  must 
inevitably  be  very  unequal  as  between  trade  and  trade, 
nor  was  there  now  any  possibility  of  obtaining  substitute 
tonnage  for  the  vessels  requisitioned.  It  was  thus  possible 
that  the  lines  engaged  in  the  long-distance  services,  such 
as  the  Australasian,  might  see  their  fleets  reduced  to  a 
point  at  which  the  total  earnings  would  be  insufficient  to 
pay  the  costs  of  their  organisation  ; yet  they  could  not 
break  up  this  organisation  without  destroying  their  own 
trade  connections  and  goodwill,  and  abandoning  services 
essential,  though  on  a reduced  scale,  to  the  supply  of  the 
country. 

On  these  grounds  it  was  argued  that  grave  injustice 
could  only  be  avoided  by  the  general  requisitioning  of  all 
liners,  and  by  making  some  provision  for  the  payment  of 
establishment  charges,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
volume  of  trade  maintained  on  each  route.  Further, 
apart  from  any  political  considerations  which  may  have 
actuated  the  Government  in  declaring  for  universal 
requisition,  there  were  now  many,  even  among  the  ship- 
owners, who  favoured  this  step  for  reasons  of  supply.  It 
had  now  become  necessary  to  disregard  the  economic 
considerations  by  which  commerce  is  normally  actuated. 
The  purehase  of  supplies  by  the  State,  out  of  borrowed 
money,  enabled  all  exchange  considerations  to  be  subordi- 
III — 9 
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natcd  to  the  one  purpose  of  drawing  supplies,  so  far  as 
possible,  from  the  nearest  source,  and  while  some  ship- 
owners believed  that  shipping  could  safely  be  left  to  follow 
the  redistribution  of  demand,  others  maintained  that  only 
by  direct,  centralised  control,  could  the  necessary  flexibility 
of  services  be  secured. 

General  requisition  of  the  liner  trades  was,  how^ever, 
no  simple  matter.  While  the  Blue  Book  rates  were 
generally  held  to  cover  such  duties  of  strict  ship  manage- 
ment as  would  devolve  on  owners  under  a time-charter, 
it  was  obvious  that  requisition  of  the  liner  services  w'ould 
be  useless  except  on  terms  which  gave  to  the  Government 
the  full  benefit  of  the  owners’  organisation  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  more  so  as,  in  respect  of  all  cargo  not  on 
Government  account,  the  ships  would  .still  be  left  in  the 
position  of  common  carriers,  operating  on  ordinary  com- 
mercial lines.  This  was  an  extension  of  their  obligations 
which  the  Blue  Book  rates  could  not  possibly  be  stretched 
to  cover.  The  ships  might  be  requisitioned  ; but  their 
utilisation  depended  on  the  voluntary  whole-hearted  co- 
operation of  the  owners. 

All  these  considerations  had  been  fully  reviewed  by  Sir 
Kenneth  Anderson  and  Sir  Lionel  Fletcher  in  their  original 
memorandum,  and  it  was  on  their  proposals  that  the 
recjuisitioning  letter  was  based  when,  on  February  28th,  it 
was  sent  out  to  the  lines  in  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
C’onferences.  In  effect,  the  ships  were  requisitioned  oir 
terms  to  be  subsequently  arranged,  and  the  shipowners 
were  instructed  to  continue  to  run  them  as  for  themselves, 
though  actually  on  account  of  the  Government,  on  the 
understanding  that  provision  would  be  made  for  meeting 
establishment  charges. 

Requisition  was  to  take  effect  as  from  the  first  occasion 
of  each  vessel  completing  discharge  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  if  not  trading  to  the  United  Kingdom,  on  a date  to  be 
communicated.  As  from  that  date,  the  owners  were  to 
credit  the  Government  with  the  full  gross  earnings  of  the 
ship  and  debit  net  charges.  They  would  themselves  be 
credited  with  hire  at  Blue  Book  rates,  subject  to  subse- 
quent adjustment  in  respect  of  disbursements.  In  the 
meantime,  they  Avere  authorised  to  incur  and  to  debit  the 
Government  with  all  usual  and  necessary  expenses,  in- 
cluding })ayments  to  agents  and  the  upkeep  of  branch 
offices  abroad  ; but  in  order  to  allow  the  utmost  flexibility 
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of  programmes,  it  was  desired  that  a system  of  pooling 
agency  interests  should  be  devised,  which  would  render 
it  a matter  of  indifference  to  what  port  the  ships  were 
sent. 

For  general  supervision  of  the  trade,  a Committee  was 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Controller  from  names  submitted 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  and  this  Committee 
was  to  include  representatives  of  the  Controller.  Its  task 
was  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Controller  a pro- 
gramme for  the  outward  employment  of  the  vessels,  and 
to  inform  the  Controller  of  any  tonnage  in  excess  of  the 
outward  requirements  available  for  withdrawal  to  other 
trades.  In  the  event  of  the  Controller  diverting  tonnage 
from  the  trade,  the  Committee  was  to  advise  as  to  the 
consequent  rearrangements  of  programme.  In  the  same 
way,  the  homeward  employment,  loading  programme, 
and  movements  of  the  steamers  were  to  be  placed  by  the 
Committee  in  the  hands  of  central  Committees  of  Agents 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Subject  to  the  Controller’s  directions  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  programmes  by  the  Committees,  the  owners  were 
to  retain  and  were  expected  to  discharge  the  responsibility 
of  management  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  : “ The 
general  intention  is  in  a word  that  you  should  run  the 
steamers  as  for  yourselves,  though  on  account  of  the 
Government,  who  confidently  look  to  you  to  conduct  the 
business  with  as  much  zeal  and  care  as  if  your  own  interests 
alone  were  still  involved.” 

On  March  5th  a requisitioning  letter  in  similar  terms 
was  sent  to  the  lines  comprised  in  the  Indian  and  Far 
Eastern  Conferences,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  as  has 
been  said,  the  majority  of  the  lines  engaged  in  the  direct 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  several  of  those  running 
the  most  important  services  on  the  eross-routes,  were 
brought  under  requisition.  As  the  organisation  in  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  gradually  developed,  the  remaining 
lines,  ineluding  even  the  Indian  and  China  coastal  services, 
were  brought  into  the  scheme,  and  by  the  end  of  May 
only  a very  few  local  services  in  distant  seas  remained 
exempt  from  requisition. 

There  was,  in  general,  little  opposition  to  the  seheme. 
On  the  financial  side,  the  owners  were  already  contributing 
to  the  State,  in  Income  Tax  and  Excess  Profits  Duty, 
a very  large  proportion  of  their  profits,  and  they  were 
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now  much  less  interested  in  the  retention  of  the  remaining 
margin  than  in  seeuring  the  maintenanee  of  their  organi- 
sations. They  had  been  heavily  hit  by  exclusion  from 
the  right  shared  by  all  other  industries  to  a final  settlement 
of  Excess  Profits  under  one  aceount  covering  the  war  as 
a whole.  They  were  thus  unable  to  set  off  against  profits 
earned  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  any  losses  now 
incurred  through  the  increase  of  running  expenses,  or  the 
extravagant  cost  of  replacing  lost  tonnage.  If,  therefore, 
they  were  able  to  secure  payment  of  their  organisation 
charges  and  the  recoupment  of  losses  from  war  or  marine 
risks,  they  were  quite  willing  to  accept  the  Blue  Book  rate 
of  hire,  or  some  approximate  equivalent,  as  the  financial 
basis  of  the  new  arrangement  now  proposed  to  them. 
Moreover,  the  lines  were  genuinely  anxious  to  co-operate 
to  the  full  in  maintaining  essential  supplies,  and  the  new 
scheme  was  generally  aecepted  as  an  inevitable  corol- 
lary of  the  concentration  of  purchases  in  near  markets. 
The  memorandum  forming  its  basis  had  been  diseussed, 
before  the  requisitioning  letters  w’ere  sent  out,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  liner  interests,  and  the  obligation  to  run 
the  ships  on  Government  aceount,  with  the  same  zeal 
and  energy  as  displayed  in  private  trade,  was  aceepted 
as  a necessity  of  the  times.  The  points  raised  by  the 
companies  related  to  details  of  hire  and  accounting,  and 
in  particular  to  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  services  of  the  liner  organisations.  This, 
the  crux  of  the  whole  problem,  had  been  left  by  the  re- 
quisitioning letter  for  subsequent  diseussion,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Conferences  suggested  that  it  should  be 
met  by  a 10  per  cent,  commission  on  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  vessels. 

In  one  quarter,  however,  and  that  a most  important 
one,  more  serious  dillieulties  arose.  The  North  Atlantic 
Conference  occupied  a position  widely  different  from  that 
of  most  other  trades.  From  those  trades  it  was  proposed 
to  withdraw  tonnage.  On  the  North  Atlantie  traeks  it 
was  proposed  to  concentrate  it,  and  it  was  neeessary  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  management  of  the  diverted 
vessels.  Further,  the  conditions  of  the  trade  itself  pre- 
sented important  special  features. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  ships  employed,  and 
the  number  of  voyages  made  during  a given  period  by 
each  ship,  were  greater  than  in  any  other  trade.  The 
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Committee  established  for  the  Australasian  trade  would 
control  some  150  to  200  round  voyages  during  the  year, 
a number  likely  to  be  reduced  by  diversions.  A similar 
Committee  for  the  North  Atlantic  would  control  about 
2,000  round  voyages,  irrespective  of  vessels  to  be  brought 
in  from  other  routes.* 

Further,  the  North  Atlantic  trade  was  a “ ferry  service  ” 
in  which  the  carrying  power  of  the  ships  depended  above 
all  else  on  loading  and  discharging  facilities,  and  the  part 
played  by  the  offices  and  agencies  of  the  lines  in  the 
collection  of  cargoes  was  as  important  in  securing  a quick 
turn-round,  as  that  of  their  pier,  berth,  and  wharf  estab- 
lishments. 

For  these  reasons  the  lines  in  the  Atlantic  Conference 
represented  that  to  jjlace  in  the  hands  of  a Committee 
detailed  control  over  the  employment  of  the  ships,  or  the 
use  of  the  agencies  and  port  facilities  would  hamper  the 
work  of  the  lines  at  every  turn  and  lead,  inevitably,  to  a 
serious  waste  of  carrying  j^ower.  While  expressing  them- 
selves doubtful  as  to  the  legal  validity  of  the  proposal 
not  only  to  requisition  their  ships,  but  “ to  commandeer 
the  profit -earning  powers  of  their  organisations  both  here 
and  abroad,”  and  equally  doubtful  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
utilisation  of  carrying  power  of  running  the  ships  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  instead  of  for  individual  profit  and  at 
individual  risk,  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Government,  provided  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  to  work  interfered  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  lines,  on 
which,  in  their  judgment,  dejjended  the  possibility  of  using 
the  ships  to  the  greatest  possible  national  advantage.  They 
therefore  submitted  to  the  Controller,  on  March  31st,  alter- 
native Heads  of  Proposal  for  the  management  of  ships  in 
the  North  Atlantic  trade,  based  primarily  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  established  lines. 

It  had  always  been  recognised  by  the  Controller  that  the 
special  conditions  in  the  North  Atlantic  would  necessitate 
some  modification  of  the  machinery  proposed  to  and 
accepted  by  the  other  trades,  and  on  April  4th  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Alfred  Booth,  Chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  Con- 
ference, accepting  the  Heads  of  Proposal  put  forward  by 
the  lines  as  the  basis  of  discussion,  subject  to  certain  modi- 

' Australasian  trade,  about  70  liners,  2 to  3 round  voyages  a year; 
North  Atlantic  trade,  about  260  liners,  average  8 voyages  a year  each  way. 
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fications,  intended  to  define  more  eiearly  the  rights  of  the 
Government,  As  thus  modified,  the  Heads  of  Proposal 
provided  that  the  whole  earrying  trade  in  British  steamers 
between  North  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Northern  France,  other  than  that  carried  in  fully  requisi- 
tioned ships,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  scheduled 
firms  and  companies  called  “ the  Established  Lines,”  and 
that,  subject  to  the  rights  and  instructions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, eacli  line  should  continue  to  manage  its  own  business 
and  run  the  vessels  controlled  by  it  with  as  much  zeal, 
and  should  have  the  same  discretion  in  such  management, 
as  if  its  own  interests  alone  w^ere  involved.  The  vessels 
to  be  so  managed  by  each  Established  Line  would  include 
(1)  those  owned  or  then  managed  or  chartered  by  the  line 
itself ; (2)  any  vessels  engaged  in  the  regular  liner  trade 
voluntarily  placed  under  its  management  by  other 
owners  ; (3)  any  other  vessels  allotted  to  the  line  by  a 
Committee  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  allocating 
tonnage  diverted  to  the  trade. 

The  main  principle  contended  for  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Conference,  the  substitution  of  the  Established  Lines  for 
a Central  Committee,  as  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
movements  of  the  individual  ships,  had  thus  been  conceded, 
but  many  points  remained  to  be  decided,  both  as  to  the 
arrangements  for  management  of  diverted  vessels,  and 
the  financial  adjustments  to  be  made,  especially  with  regard 
to  organisation  charges.  For  meeting  these  charges  the 
North  Atlantic,  like  other  Conferences,  proposed  a com- 
mission on  gross  earnings,  and  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
were  at  first  inclined  to  accept  this  proposal.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  wide  variations  in  practice  and  conditions 
between  trade  and  trade,  it  \vas  found  impossible  to  fix 
any  rate  adequate  in  all  trades  which  would  not  have 
been  excessive  in  many.  Further,  if  payment  were  based 
on  the  volume  of  trade  actually  handled,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  maintain  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  tlic  organisations  of  heavily  depleted  trades. 
The  Ministry  therefore  decided  to  fall  back  on  the  alterna- 
tive method  of  ])aying,  by  reimbursement  as  a voyage 
charge,  third  party  agency  commissions,  and  the  actual 
cost  of  maintaining  proprietary  olliccs.  This  principle  was 
agreed  between  Sir  Kenneth  Anderson,  who  was  conducting 
the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  and 
Sir  Alfred  Booth,  at  the  end  of  April,  but  the  exact  defini- 
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tion  of  the  charges  to  be  allowed  under  this  head  involved 
lengthy  negotiations. 

It  was  very  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  friction,  and  to  enable  accounts  to  be  readily  adjusted, 
that  a definite  and  comprehensive  agreement  should  be 
arrived  at.  In  all,  over  thirty  Conferences  were  involved,* 
and  in  order  to  centralise  and  facilitate  the  negotiations, 
a Committee,  consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  the  leading 
Conferences,  w'as  formed  to  conduct  the  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  the  lines.  Of  this  Committee,  Lord  Inchcape 
was  Chairman.  Direct  communications  also  continued 
to  pass  between  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Conference  on  points  specially  affecting  the 
.Atlantic  trade.  The  Heads  of  .Arrangement  provisionally 
agreed  between  the  North  .Atlantic  Conference  and  the 
Ministry  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  agreement  with 
all  the  lines,  both  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  because 
all  the  trades  were  interested  in  questions  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  diverted  vessels.  In  most  of  the  other  trades, 
however,  the  machinery  of  control  by  a Central  Committee 
at  home  and  Loading  Committees  abroad,  was  established 
on  the  lines  of  the  requisitioning  letter. 

Although  it  was  some  months  before  the  terms  were 
finally  settled,  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing  the  scheme 
into  active  operation.  During  iMarch  a Liner  Requisition- 
ing Section,  under  Sir  Lionel  Fletcher,  was  formed  within 
the  Ministry  of  Shipping  Requisitioning  Branch.  This 
Section  was  responsible  for  all  executive  action  in  connec- 
tion with  the  scheme,  but  the  actual  decisions,  both  on 
general  policy  and  on  points  of  detail,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Liner  Requisitioning  Committee,  which  was  attached 
to  the  Section.  The  original  members  of  this  Committee, 
in  addition  to  Sir  Lionel  Fletcher  and  Sir  Kenneth 
Anderson,  were  Sir  Frederick  Lewis,  Sir  .Aubrey  Brockle- 
bank,  Mr.  W.  II.  Tregoning,  Mr.  C.  Reiss,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
\Varwick,  each  of  whom  undertook  the  general  supervision 
of  a group  of  trades,  while  broad  matters  of  policy,  such 
as  the  transfer  of  ships  from  one  trade  to  another,  were 
decided  by  the  Committee  as  a whole.  Sir  Kenneth 
Anderson,  as  a member  of  the  Shipjjing  Control  Committee, 

I The  number  of  lines  in  each  Conference  varied  from  29  in  the  North 
Atlantic  to  2,  or  even  a single  line,  in  some  of  the  cross-trades.  In  a few 
trades,  where  no  Conference  existed,  a Conference  Committee  was  specially 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  the  scheme. 
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exercised  a general  supervision  over  the  working  of 
the  scheme,  for  which  he  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
Controller^ 

As  an  additional  cheek  on  the  running  of  the  vessels, 
the  licensing  system  was  retained  in  operation,  general 
licences  being  issued  as  need  arose,  on  the  instructions 
of  the  Liner  Requisitioning  Committee.  The  main  object, 
however,  in  retaining  the  system,  was  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  decontrol  after  the  war.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  relaxation,  like  the  imposition  of  control,  would  proceed 
by  gradual  stages,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  the  licensing  machinery  in  continuous  operation. 

In  April  the  North  Atlantic  Allocation  Committee  was 
formed  by  the  North  Atlantic  Conference  to  deal  with 
diverted  tonnage,^  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  Con- 
ference Committees  and  Loading  Committees  had  been 
formed  for  most  of  the  direct  long-distance  trades.  Pend- 
ing completion  of  the  negotiations,  the  lines  continued  to 
run  their  ships  “ as  for  themselves  though  actually  on 
account  of  the  Government,”  subject  to  subsequent 
adjustment  of  financial  questions. 

The  main  basis  of  the  scheme  was  the  readjustment  of 
the  liner  services  in  accordance  with  import  requirements, 
on  the  understanding  that  only  such  essential  imports 
should  be  drawn  from  the  more  distant  sources  as  could 
not  readily  be  procured  nearer  home.  This  principle  had 
been  adopted,  in  practice,  when  the  first  diversions  from 
the  more  distant  trades  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  As  the  tale  of  losses  increased  during  the  spring, 
its  urgency  became  more  and  more  evident,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  America,  by  placing  almost  unlimited  dollar 
credits  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies,  provided  the  necessary 
financial  basis.  It  was  strongly  pressed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping  and  was  also  favoured  by  the  Admiralty, 

1 During  Iho  course  of  tiio  war,  Sir  Frederick  Lewis  retired  from  the 
Committee,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Tysor  and  Captain  A.  Stuart  Black  were 
added  to  it. 

2 It  was  a term  of  tlio  Hoads  of  Arrangement  agreed  with  the  Ministry 
that  lines  whose  ships  wore  diverted  to  the  North  Atlantic  should  have  the 
option  of  consigning  such  vessels  to  any  Established  Line  chosen  by  them. 
All  ships  brought  into  the  trade,  other  than  such  “self-consigned  vessels,” 
wore  allotted  by  the  Allocation  Committee,  in  the  light  of  the  tonnage 
already  running  under  the  control  of  each  Established  Line,  and  its 
capacity  for  undertaking  additional  responsibility.  Ships  diverted  to 
the  Atlantic  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Liv’erpool  Allocation  Committee 
were  allotted  by  the  Controller. 
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more  particularly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  a convoy  system  in  the  ocean  trades. 
During  May  it  was  considered  in  great  detail  by  a special 
committee  under  Lord  Jellicoe,  on  which  the  Admiralty, 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  Board  of  Trade,  and  Ministry  of 
Munitions  were  represented,  and  on  May  17th  the  War 
Cabinet  decided  definitely  that  the  purchasing  Depart- 
ments should  at  once  take  the  necessary  steps  to  procure 
all  further  supplies  so  far  as  possible  from  North  America, 
and  to  reduce  their  commitments  in  other  markets  to  the 
lowest  possible  level. 

This  decision  involved,  of  course,  a concentration  both 
of  liners  and  of  fully  requisitioned  tramps  on  the  Atlantic 
tracks.  The  extent  to  which  it  could  be  carried  out  was 
limited  by  the  necessity,  under  war  conditions,  of  imports 
which  North  America  could  not  provide  either  at  all  or 
in  the  requisite  quantities  ; by  the  receiving  capacity  of 
the  West  Coast  ports  ; by  the  suitability  of  ships  for 
North  Atlantic  voyages  ; and  by  the  inqjortance  for  ex- 
change, political,  or  other  reasons,  of  maintaining  outward 
services  and  cross-services,  of  which  it  was  desirable  to 
take  advantage  for  imports.  Both  tramps  and  liners 
had,  however,  been  diverted  to  the  Atlantic  in  increasing 
numbers  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  as  the 
arrangements  of  the  buying  deiDartments  were  perfected, 
the  tendency  to  concentration  continually  increased. 

For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  principle  to  the  liner 
trades,  Commercial  Services  Branch  drew  up  a monthly 
priority  programme  for  the  various  trades,  indicating  the 
quantity  of  each  essential  commodity  to  be  lifted.  In 
theory,  these  programmes  were  based  on  the  decisions  of 
the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee,  but  in  order  to  avoid 
delays  the  Branch  acted,  in  practice,  mainly  on  direct 
communication  with  the  Allies  and  De])artments,  who 
were  able,  almost  invariably,  to  put  their  requirements 
at  a lower  figure  than  that  stated  by  them  to  the  Priority 
Committee.  The  monthly  quantities  to  be  lifted  in  each 
trade  were  communicated  to  the  Conferences,  and  the 
Conference  Committees  then  arranged,  through  the  Load- 
ing Committees  abroad,  the  programme  of  loading  ports, 
and  the  allocation  of  the  cargoes  to  be  lifted  among  the 
vessels  available.  ‘ 

' The  Loading  Committees  were  composed  of  tlie  owners’  representa- 
tives abroad,  whether  officials  of  the  various  companies  or  members  of 
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All  proposals  that  the  Branch  should  themselves  issue 
directions  with  regard  to  the  loading  of  individual  cargoes 
were  steadfastly  resisted  by  those  responsible  for  its 
operations,  as  they  held  that  the  best  results  could  be 
obtained  only  by  leaving  the  lines  as  much  freedom  and 
responsibility  as  possible. 

The  general  supervision  of  this  work  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Liner  Requisition  Committee,  who  maintained  a 
running  forecast  of  tonnage  available  in  each  trade,  and 
were  responsible  for  diverting  any  tonnage  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  the  priority  programme  drawn  up  by  Com- 
mercial Services  Branch.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
secure  a mathematically  accurate  balance  between  shipping 
and  cargoes  in  any  particular  trade,  and  when  a ship  had 
loaded  her  prescribed  priority  cargo,  she  was  instructed 
to  fill  up  with  private  cargo,  other  than  prohibited  goods, 
at  the  highest  rate  of  freight  obtainable.* 

As  regards  outward  cargoes,  the  position  was  the  exact 
reverse  of  that  in  the  import  trade.  While  the  tonnage 
left  in  each  trade  was  regulated  by  the  priority  import 
programme  drawn  up  by  Commercial  Services  Branch, 
the  export  programme  depended  entirely  on  the  tonnage 
available,  and  it  was  obvious  that  a rearrangement  of 
services  based  wholly  on  the  principle  of  obtaining  the 
maximum  projiortion  of  imports  from  the  nearest  sources 
must  inevitably  tend  to  produce  an  excess  of  outwards 
tonnage  on  the  shorter  routes,  with  a corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  ballast  voyages,  and  a shortage  of  tonnage 
for  exports  in  the  long-distance  trades.  This,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Shipping,  was  a matter  of 
indifference,  but  to  the  Treasury,  already  at  their  wits’  end 
to  finance  Government  purchases,  it  might  well  be  a vital 
matter.  Their  views  were  accordingly  sought,  and  on 
March  14th  a Conference  took  place  between  the  two 
Departments,  at  which  the  whole  effect  of  the  scheme,  on 
its  financial  side,  was  thoroughly  explored.  It  appeared 
that  the  Treasury  were  willing  to  face  the  reduction  of  the 
services  to  China  and  Japan,  valuable  as  those  markets 
were  to  the  textile  industries  of  the  country.  The  Indian 
trade  was  another  matter.*  Not  only  was  India  the  greatest 

agency  houses.  In  the  Australasian  trade,  the  Sub-Committees  formed 
for  supervision  of  the  insulated  traffic  (see  Vol.  II,  p.  S3),  acted  as  Loading 
Committees  for  the  purposes  of  the  Liner  Requisition  Scheme. 

‘ This  private  cargo,  as  well  as  the  priority  cargo,  was,  of  course,  for 
Government  account. 
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market  for  British  manufactures  ; Indian  exports  to  the 
United  States — then  still  neutral — were  large  and  valuable, 
and  the  British  Government  were  able  to  take  advantage, 
as  part  of  the  Indian  Loan,  of  the  credits  with  which  India 
was  thus  provided  in  New  York.  Since  exchange  difTi- 
culties  in  North  America  could  not  well  be  more  acute,  the 
Treasury  could  not,  without  the  gravest  anxiety,  face  the 
loss  of  this  assistance.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  both 
outwards  tonnage  to  India  and  tonnage  on  the  cross-route 
between  India  and  the  States,  shoidd  be  interfered  with  as 
little  as  possible.  It  was  agreed,  further,  that  the  Liner 
Requisition  Committee  should  endeavour,  in  arranging  cross 
voyages,  to  give  a preference  to  ships  carrying  goods  from 
any  part  of  the  Empire  to  the  United  States,  over  ships 
engaged  in  carrying  American  exports.  They  were  also 
to  bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  flow  of 
exports  to  Java  and  the  Plate,  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
heavy  imports  from  those  countries. 

In  no  other  respects  were  considerations  of  exchange 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  princii^le  of 
concentration.  Some  regard,  indeed,  had  to  be  paid  to 
the  essential  requirements  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  ; 
but  only  in  resi^ect  of  those  trades  for  which  the  Treasury 
had  specially  pleaded  were  ships  retained  in  the  service 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  balance  of  trade.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  no  great  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  exports  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  effects  of  liner 
requisition.  The  mischief  that  might  have  followed  the 
rearrangement  of  services  had  already  been  effected  by  the 
redirection  of  national  effort.  Owing  to  the  increasing 
absorption  of  labour  and  materials  by  the  war  industries, 
the  tonnage  required  for  priority  imports  in  any  trade 
was  usually  more  than  sufficient  to  lift  the  outward 
cargoes  available,  and  though  an  Export  Priority  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  its  decisions  had  little  effect  on  the 
working  of  the  scheme.  '■  It  was  only  in  the  textile  trades 
that  the  diversions  produced  any  serious  shortage  of  out- 
wards tonnage,  and  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  these  trades, 
the  Textile  Exports  Committee,  composed  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives, was  formed  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  and 

* General  instructions  were  given  to  the  lines,  for  exchange  reasons,  to 
give  a preference  to  goods  of  high  value.  Exports  to  Australia  were 
ultimately  controlled,  in  large  measure,  by  priority  certificates  issued  by 
the  Commonwealth  Government 
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Board  of  Trade.  The  task  of  this  Committee  was  two- 
fold, to  ration  the  available  space  amongst  shippers,  and 
to  prevent  congestion  in  the  loading  ports,  by  preventing 
any  goods  from  going  forward  until  licensed  for  shipment. 

The  concession  with  regard  to  the  Indian  services  could 
the  more  easily  be  granted,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a long 
list  of  priority  cargo  to  be  lifted  at  Indian  ports.  ‘ Even 
after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  when 
the  difficulty  of  financing  exports  was  overcome  by  the 
grant  of  large  credits  by  the  American  Government,  the 
Indian  services  were  maintained  at  a fairly  high  level,  and 
were  frequently  supplemented  by  the  diversion  of  South 
African  liners.  The  list  of  priority  cargo  from  South 
Africa  was  small,*  but  it  was  necessary  to  keep  sufficient 
tonnage  in  the  trade  to  supply  the  essential  demands  of 
the  Union,’  and  the  surplus  vessels  were  either  sent  on  to 
Australia  for  trooping,  or  despatched  to  Indian  ports  to 
load  a homewards  cargo.  On  the  voyage  between  South 
Africa  and  India,  the  cargo  liners  frequently  carried  coal 
from  Durban  to  the  bunker  depot  at  Colombo. 

It  was  from  the  Australasian  and  Far  Eastern  services 
that  the  first  large  diversions  were  made.  The  Far  Eastern 
Priority  List  comprised  little  beyond  tin  and  rubber  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  beans  from  China  and  Japan,  and 
hemp  from  the  I’hilippines,^  and  required  no  very  large 
volume  of  shipping  for  its  carriage.  Considerable  reduc- 
tions in  the  services  were  made  at  an  early  stage  and  the 
trade  was  marked  out  for  still  more  drastic  treatment  if 
need  arose.  In  the  Australasian  trade  the  Priority  List 
was  far  more  important.  Wool,  both  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Allies,  and  lead  were  by  far  the  most 
important  items  as  regards  bulk  ; but  copper  and  jams 
were  also  important  and  there  was  a long  list  of  sundries, 
including  hides,  tallow,  and  other  meat  products.’  The 

• Tho  first  Priority  Lists  for  India  and  Ceylon,  and  Rangoon  (May  1917), 
amounted  to  140,000  tons.  Manganese,  rice,  oil-seeds,  tea,  sandbags, 
and  jute  wore  tho  bulkiest  items.  Others  of  special  war  importance  were 
magnesite,  saltpetre,  and  chrome  ore. 

- Tho  South  and  East  African  Priority  List  varied,  in  1917,  from  12,000 
to  1. 5,000  tons.  The  only  largo  items  were  wattle  bark,  copper,  and 
chrome  ore.  Hemp,  guncotton,  and  asbestos  wore  also  of  some  importance. 

^ Owing  to  tho  opiiosition  of  tho  Dutch  element  in  tho  population,  tho 
South  African  Government  were  never  able  to  enforce  an  import  priority 
list. 

It  never  oxcoodod  20,000  tons  at  its  highest  point. 

Tho  May  list  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  tons,  exclusive  of  moat  and 
wheat.  It  should  bo  observed  that  some  of  the  most  important  items 
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determining  factor  in  the  allocation  of  tonnage  was,  how- 
ever, the  provision  of  insulated  space  for  refrigerated  pro- 
duce, and  this  led  to  the  retention  in  the  trade  of  shipping 
with  a greater  amount  of  ordinary  cargo  space  than  was 
required  for  lifting  the  priority  items.  The  lines  w'ere 
accordingly  instructed  to  fdl  up  this  surplus  space  with 
wheat  and  flour.* 

So  far  as  possible,  however,  it  was  desired  to  draw  meat 
from  the  Plate  rather  than  from  Australia,  on  account  of 
the  shorter  voyage  involved,  and  as  there  was  a shortage 
of  tonnage  for  April  and  May  loadings  at  Plate  ports  the 
Liner  Requisitioning  Committee  agreed,  early  in  the 
spring,  to  divert  five  liners  from  the  Australasian  trades, 
in  addition  to  three  already  arranged.  At  the  end  of  IMay, 
owing  to  the  desire  of  the  IMinistry  of  Food  to  build  up 
wheat  stocks,  a further  draft  was  made  on  the  Australasian 
trade,  in  order  to  provide  additional  tonnage  for  cereals 
from  North  America.  The  insulated  space  on  these 
diverted  vessels  was  used  for  lifting  bacon,  fish,  and  dairy 
produce,  and  a quantity  of  Canadian  beef  purehased  by  the 
Ministry.  2 

In  this  way  the  Australasian  services  had  been  seriously 
depleted  by  the  summer  of  1917.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, the  dislocation  was  not  severely  felt,  as  the  Australian 
meat  output  was  still  affected  by  the  drought  of  1914-15, 
so  much  so  that  meat  for  the  supply  of  the  armies  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  had  to  be  brought  almost  entirely 
from  the  Plate. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  use  of  the  tonnage  that 
remained,  by  giving  a quicker  turn  round,  the  steamers 
were  ordered  to  load  at  one  port  only  in  Australia,  and  at 
two  or  three  at  most  in  New  Zealand  ; cargo  lying  at  open 
roadsteads  in  New  Zealand  was  railed  to  the  main  ports, 
and  a small  steamer  belonging  to  the  Union  S.S.  Co.  of 

in  tlio  priority  lists,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  such  as  wolfram  and 
molybdenite  from  Australia,  had  no  real  bearing  on  the  tonnage  situation, 
owing  to  the  very  small  size  of  the  total  output.  They  could  be  carried 
by  the  most  attenuated  service,  so  long  as  it  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
regular  communication. 

1 Thus,  while  the  priority  cargo  to  be  lifted  in  Australia  during  the 
summer  of  1917  averaged  50,000  tons  a month  ; the  provision  of  insulated 
tonnage  to  lift  some  30,000  tons  of  refrigerated  produce,  had  the  result  of 
making  about  75,000  dead  weight  tons  monthly  available  for  non-re- 
frigerated  cargo.  The  balance  of  25,000  tons  monthly  was  used  for 
wheat  and  flour. 

All  purchases  in  North  America  were  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
not  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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New  Zealand  was  specially  told  off  to  act  as  a port-to-port 
ferry  and  to  carry  cheese  to  Australian  ports  for  shipment.  * 

In  the  South  American  trade  also,  the  question  of 
refrigerated  tonnage  was  the  determining  factor.  The 
Priority  Cargo  List  from  Brazil  was  small,  for  imports  of 
coffee  were  now  restricted,  and  rubber,  the  most  important 
Brazilian  product,  occupied  little  space.  From  the  Plate 
there  was  a larger  list,  including  preserved  meats,  quebracho 
extract  for  the  War  Office,  and  hides  ; but  this  was  less 
important  than  the  shipments  of  refrigerated  meat,  and 
grain,  wdiich  lay  outside  its  scope.*  The  insulated  tonnage 
in  the  trade  was  increased,  as  we  have  seen,  by  diversions 
from  Australasia,  and  the  lines  were  instructed  to  fill  up 
with  wheat  all  ordinary  cargo  space  not  required  for  priority 
commodities.  What  wheat  would  be  available  was,  at 
first,  somewhat  doubtful,  as  on  March  26th  the  Argentine 
Government  issued  a decree  forbidding  export,  on  the 
ground  that  stocks  were  running  low,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  IMinistry  of  Shipping  to  divert  requisitioned 
tramps  on  their  way  to  the  Plate.  On  April  23rd,  however, 
an  agreement  was  signed  by  which  the  President  consented 
to  allow  the  export  of  180,000  tons  of  wheat  and  20,000 
tons  of  flour,  on  condition  of  obtaining,  if  necessary,  an 
equivalent  amount  of  sowing  wheat  from  Australia,  later 
in  the  year.* 

The  Plate  services  were  thus  maintained,  for  the  sake  of 
the  meat  cargoes,  at  a higher  level  than  was  necessary  to 
meet  export  requirements,  and  many  ships  went  out  in 
ballast.  Others  were  employed  to  carry  cargoes  of  coal 
to  the  South  American  bunker  depots,  thus  relieving  the 
strain  on  fully  requisitioned  tonnage.  With  the  services 
to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  there  was  little  inter- 
ference, as  they  were  no  greater  than  was  required  to  lift 
the  priority  cargoes  of  nitrates,  sugar,  copper  and  other 
metals,  cotton,  and  borate  of  linie.‘  The  greater  part  of 
the  nitrate  imports,  however,  were  still  brought  by  fully 
requisitioned  tramps. 

Of  the  other  direct  services,  the  South  African,  as  we 

' In  all  matters  relating  to  insulated  ships  the  Liner  Requisitioning 
Cominittee  acted  on  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Refrigerated 
Tonnage  set  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

^ The  Brazilian  Priority  List  during  the  summer  of  1917  averaged  about 
0,000  tons  ; the  Plate  list  varied  from  12,000  to  25,000. 

^ 'Phis  option  was  not  exercised. 

Total  about  25,000  tons. 
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have  seen,  was  regulated  by  the  import  requirements  of 
the  Union,  and  was  used  on  the  homeward  voyage  to 
supplement  Indian  and  Australian  tonnage.  From  the 
West  Afriean  serviee  few  ships  were  withdrawn  sub- 
sequently to  the  diversions  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  the  Atlantie  eoneentration  was  first  decided 
on.  The  tonnage  in  the  trade  was,  indeed,  barely  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Munitions  for  oil-seeds 
and  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  for  margarine  materials.* 

Nearer  home,  the  liner  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Mediterranean  was  run  under  two  Conference  Com- 
mittees, one  for  the  Egyptian  trade  and  the  other,  specially 
formed  for  the  purpose,  covering  trade  with  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  and  the  Western  Mediterranean.  In  these 
trades  the  main  controlling  factor  was  the  demand  for 
outward  space,  to  relieve  fully  requisitioned  tonnage  in 
the  supply  of  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  bunker  depots 
with  coal.  The  ships  employed  were  not,  generally 
speaking,  of  a size  and  type  suitable  for  diversion  to  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  as  the  Mediterranean  coal  crisis  had 
now  become  permanent  there  was  little  interference  with 
the  sailings.  A large  ^lediterranean  Priority  List  was, 
however,  drawn  up  to  regulate  the  homeward  cargoes. - 
Cotton,  cotton  seeds,  and  onions  from  Egypt,  sulphur  from 
Italy,  phosphate  from  Tunis,  lead  and  onions  from  Spain, 
were  the  largest  items  ; but  no  assistance  was  given  by 
the  liners  in  lifting  the  ore  imports,  for  the  carriage  of 
which  they  were  ill-suited. 

To  the  cross-trades  no  hard  and  fast  rule  could  be  applied. 
The  first  concern  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  was  the 
restriction  of  tonnage  on  these  routes  to  the  barest 
minimum ; and  with  this  object  the  Ministry  did  its 
utmost  to  persuade  the  Dominion  Governments  to  restrict 
as  much  as  possible  the  import  of  non-essential  com- 
modities. In  practice,  however,  it  was  necessary  also  to 
show  some  regard  for  the  trade  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  occasionally,  for  the  essential  requirements  of 
neutrals  from  whom  valuable  supplies  were  received.  The 
services  between  India  and  the  United  States  were  main- 
tained, as  we  have  seen,  for  reasons  of  exchange  ; those 
from  the  United  States  to  South  and  West  Africa  and 

* The  priority  cargo  list  at  this  period  amounted  to  about  40,000  tons, 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  kernels,  ground-nuts,  and  palm-oil. 

^ About  70,000  tons. 
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Australasia  were  regulated  by  the  import  requirements  of 
the  British  Dominions  concerned  ; in  West  Africa  specially 
for  food  ; in  South  Africa  and  Australasia  for  oil,  mining, 
and  agricultural  machinery.  Between  India  and  South 
and  East  Africa,  it  was  necessary  to  run  sufficient  ships  to 
maintain  the  food  supply  of  the  native  Indian  population, 
and  some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  export  of 
gunnies  from  India  to  South  America,  in  order  that  the 
benefit  of  the  Argentine  harvests  and  the  Chilian  nitrate 
output  might  be  secured  for  the  Allies. 

The  cross-trade  most  drastically  treated  was  that 
between  North  and  South  America.  With  the  exception 
of  Messrs.  Lamport  & Holt’s  triangular  service,  practically 
all  British  ships  were  withdrawn  from  this  trade  during  the 
first  two  or  three  months  of  1917.  In  order  to  keep  their 
goodwill  alive  the  companies  concerned  were  permitted 
to  keep  up  an  attenuated  service  with  chartered  neutrals, 
which  were  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Liner  Requisi- 
tion Committee. 

With  the  excejition  of  insulated  vessels  diverted  to  the 
Plate,  practically  all  the  ships  withdrawn  from  the  long- 
distance and  cross-routes  were  put  into  the  North  Atlantic 
trade,  and  by  July  31st,  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  liners  on  the  Register  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive 
of  those  on  full  requisition,  were  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  employed  in  services 
other  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had  fallen  from 
one-third  to  under  one-quarter,  and  the  Far  Eastern  and 
Australian  services  had  also  been  seriously  cut  down.* 


* Figures  from  Requisitioning  Branch  Returns,  exclusive  of  ships  on 
Colonial  Register  trading  abroad.  The  details  are  as  follows  : 


January  31st. 

July  31st. 

NO. 

Percentage. 

Ko. 

I’ercentage. 

*U.K. — N.  America  . 

246 

221 

306 

33-8 

U.K. — Plato  and  Brazil 

80 

7-2 

61 

6-7 

,,  India  .... 

114 

10  2 

96 

10-6 

„ Far  East  and  Australasia  . 

147 

13-2 

100 

11  0 

Other  U.K.  Services  . 

Non-U. K.  Services,  including  local 

172 

15-4 

140 

15-5 

coastal  services  in  lndian,China 
and  Australian  Seas,  etc. . 

355 

31-9 

203 

22-4 

1,114 

1000 

906 

1000 

♦ Those  figures  include  a few  ships  proceeding  to  Australia,  etc.,  via 
Panama. 

With  rcforonco  to  the  largo  proportion  employed  on  non-United  Kingdom 
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Included  in  the  figures  for  North  America  are  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  direet  West  Indian  services.  These,  though 
brought  under  the  Liner  Requisition  Scheme  in  April,  were 
subjeet  to  little  interference,  A priority  programme,  in 
which  sugar,  asphalt,  and  cocoa  were  the  main  items,  was 
drawn  up  in  June,'  but  the  main  reason  for  abstention 
from  interference  was  that  many  of  the  vessels  loaded 
homewards  at  Gulf  ports  and  could  be  regarded  as  running 
in  the  strictly  North  American  trade. 

For  this  trade  Commereial  Serviees  Branch  drew  up 
no  priority  list,  but  the  liners  continued  to  carry  wheat 
and  munitions  to  a total  of  85  per  cent,  of  their  space, 
leaving  only  15  per  cent,  for  private  cargo.  “ With  the 
actual  running  of  the  services  there  was  little  interferenec. 
The  ships  diverted  from  other  trades  were  either  “ con- 
signed ” by  their  owners,  or  allotted  by  the  Allocation 
Committee  to  one  or  other  of  the  Established  Lines,  and 
by  these  lines  the  tonnage,  whether  original  or  diverted, 
continued  to  be  managed  at  their  own  discretion,  with 
the  sole  object  of  developing  the  maximum  carrying  power. 
An  altogether  new  feature  had,  however,  been  introduced 
into  the  trade  by  the  adoption  of  the  convoy  system. 


services  in  January,  it  must  be  remembered  that  practically  the  whole  of 
these  services  were  in  Empire  interests  and  could  only  be  further  restricted 
under  pressure  of  the  gi-avest  emergency.  It  should  bo  remembered,  too, 
that  about  one-third  of  the  liner  tonnage  was  on  full  requisition  and 
many  of  the  ships  requisitioned  had  been  withdrawn  from  these  trades. 
Further,  the  ships  abroad  included  a large  number  of  small  vessels  em- 
ployed in  local  services,  and  altogether  unsuitable  for  ocean  trade.  The 
proportion  of  the  gross  tonnage  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  July  was  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

* About  12,000  tons. 

* In  this  space,  however,  bacon,  hams,  and  lard  were  required  to  be 
carried  up  to  a total  of  4 per  cent,  of  the  total  dead  weight  capacity. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CONVOY 
MAY — AUGUST  1917 

During  the  whole  month  of  May  the  enquiry  into  the 
naval  ^wssibilities  of  aiiplying  the  convoy  system  to  the 
ocean  trades  went  on  without  interruption.  The  essential 
preliminary  to  any  effective  scheme  of  convoy  organisation 
was  accurate  information  as  to  the  number  of  vessels  trading 
on  each  route,  and  this  was  already  provided  by  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping’s  Card  Index,  For  a general  estimate 
as  to  the  total  number  of  ships  requiring  escort  during 
any  given  period,  no  detailed  investigation  was  necessary. 
The  actual  number  of  ocean-going  ships  afloat  had  again 
and  again  been  impressed  on  the  Government  and  the 
Admiralty  by  the  various  shipping  authorities  and  the 
shij)owners  themselves,  and  the  average  number  of  voyages 
made  annually  by  each  ship  was  equally  well  known. 
Unfortunately,  these  facts  were  not  appreciated.  A weekly 
return  of  losses  and  sailings  was  published  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  with  a view  to  the  effect  in  enemy  and  neutral  coun- 
tries, the  figures  were  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  cross- 
Channel  steamers,  coasters,  and  short-sea  traders,  many 
of  whom  made  more  than  one  port  in  a day,  and  the  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  this  factor  seems  to  have  been  very 
imperfectly  apprehended.  The  actual  number  of  British 
ocean-going  steamers  that  arrived  weekly  from  trans- 
atlantic })orts,  and  })orts  east  or  south  of  Gibraltar,  would 
have  been  only  about  100,  even  if  all  vessels  had  arrived 
safely,  ami  the  dej)artures  were  on  the  same  scale.  Includ- 
ing ships  from  all  countries,  the  inward  voyages  were 
about  120  to  110  each  week.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Admiralty  return,  based  on  the 

' Cf.  Sir  J.  A.  Salter,  Allied  Shipping  Control,  1921,  p.  123.  In  times 
of  peace  tlio  inward  voyages  of  British  ships  of  l,ti00  tons  gross  and 
upwards  from  all  conntrios  averaged  under  200  a week. 
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arrivals  and  departures  of  ships  of  300  tons  gross  and 
upwards,  showed  a weekly  average  of  2,500  to  2,600  each 
way.  Whether  or  no  these  figures  actually  deceived  those 
responsible  for  their  publication,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  was  a general  tendency  both  to  underestimate  the 
ratio  of  loss  in  the  ocean-trades  and  greatly  to  exaggerate 
the  number  of  vessels  that  would  require  escort  under  a 
system  of  ocean  convoy. 

The  investigations  made  by  Commander  Henderson  at 
the  Ministry  of  Shipping  had  the  effect  of  calling  attention 
to  the  true  facts,  and  during  May  the  possibility  and 
necessity  of  ocean  convoy  found  strong  advocates  not 
only  among  the  shipowners  but  in  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
and  the  Admiralty  itself.  Further,  the  arrival  of  a divi- 
sion of  American  destroyers  at  Queenstown  gave  hopes 
of  American  co-operation.  There  was  still  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  both  as  to  the  number  of  vessels 
which  could  be  handled  in  a single  convoy,  and  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  escort  it  was  necessary  to  provide ; but 
early  in  May  it  was  decided  to  test  the  possibilities  of 
the  system  by  running  two  experimental  convoys  from 
Gibraltar  and  Newport  News  respectively.  The  Gibraltar 
convoy,  of  seventeen  vessels,  sailed  on  May  10th  and 
arrived  without  loss.  The  Flampton  Roads  convoy  sailed 
on  May  24th  and  consisted  of  twelve  ships. 

In  the  meantime,  on  May  17th,  the  Admiralty  appointed 
a committee  to  draw  up  a general  scheme  of  convoy 
organisation  for  the  ocean  trades.*  In  anticipation  of  the 
adoption  of  the  system,  the  Card  Index  at  the  Ministry 
had  been  revised  and  extended  so  as  to  enable  prompt 
and  accurate  information  to  be  given  as  to  the  ships  in 
any  port,  or  on  any  route,  at  a given  date,  and  measures 
were  also  taken  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  as 
to  the  actual  sea  speed  of  ships,  under  existing  conditions. 

On  June  6th  the  Convoy  Committee  presented  its  report. 
In  this  document  full  advantage  was  taken  of  Com- 
nmnder  Henderson’s  experience  and  investigations,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Shipping  had  been  consulted,  through  Mr. 
Norman  Leslie,  as  to  the  directions  in  which  convoys  were 
required.  The  report  contemplated  the  establishment  of 

* Jellicoe,  The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War,  p.  132.  The  members  of  tlio 
Committee  wore  : Captain  H.  W.  Longden,  R.N.,  Fleet-Paymaster  H.  W. 
E.  Maiiisty,  R.N.,  Commander  J.  S.  Wilde,  R.N.,  Lientenant  G.  E.  Burton, 
R.N.,  and  Mr.  Norman  A.  Leslie,  representing  the  Mmistry  of  Shipping. 
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convoys  for  homeward-bound  shipping  from  Gibraltar 
for  the  Mediterranean  and  through  Mediterranean  trade  ; 
from  Dakar  for  ships  from  South  Ameriea,  from  Afriea, 
or  from  Australia  and  the  East  via  the  Cape  ; from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  for  the  Panama  Canal,  Gulf  and  Caribbean  traffic, 
and  for  ships  loaded  in  United  States  Atlantie  ports  up  to 
and  ineluding  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ; from  New  York 
for  vessels  from  Ameriean  and  Canadian  ports  north  of 
Baltimore.  It  was  proposed  also  to  run  outward  eonvoys, 
with  Milford,  Lamlash,  and  Falmouth  as  the  ports  of 
concentration.  The  idea  was  that  eruisers  should  be 
provided  as  ocean  eseort  to  bring  the  homeward-bound 
convoys  to  a rendezvous  300  or  400  miles  from  land,  w^here 
a destroyer  eseort  would  meet  them  and  bring  them  in. 
The  outward  eonvoys  were  to  be  escorted  by  destroyers 
to  a similar  distanee  from  the  eoast,  and  then  dispersed 
to  their  destinations.  To  ensure  the  shipowmers’  co- 
operation, the  seheme  for  Atlantie  eonvoys  was  laid  by  the 
iVIinistry  of  Shipping  before  the  Atlantie  Conference, 
Commander  Henderson  being  in  attendanee  to  explain  its 
details,  and  steps  w'ere  taken  to  w'ork  out  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  co-operation  betw'een  the  Navy  and  the 
iMereantile  Marine,  and  to  provide  sueh  additional  signalling 
gear,  ete.,  as  was  required  for  the  steamers. 

Tw'o  days  after  the  report  was  presented,  the  experi- 
mental eonvoy  from  Hampton  Roads  arrived.  No  loss 
had  been  suffered  whilst  in  eonvoy,  but  tw'o  vessels  had 
dropped  out  through  inability  to  keep  up  the  required  speed, 
and  one  of  these  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  ; the  other 
arrived  safely  five  days  after  the  convoy. 

From  the  reports  of  the  ofiicers  commanding  the  experi- 
mental convoys,  it  appeared  that  the  station-keeping  had 
been  good  ; indeed.  Captain  Whitehead  of  the  Roxburgh, 
who  brought  over  the  Hampton  Roads  convoy,  was  con- 
fident that  the  number  of  vessels  could  safely  be  greatly 
increased.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  difficulty  of 
providing  escorts  was  the  only  remaining  obstaele  to  the 
general  adoption  of  the  system. 

Meanwhile  the  neeessity  for  better  proteetive  methods 
liad  been  emphasised  by  continued  heavy  losses,  especially 
on  the  approach  routes.  The  destruction  of  British  ship- 
ping during  IMay  was,  indeed,  below'  the  high-water  mark 
of  April,  but  it  amounted  to  350,000  tons,  and  the  losses  of 
Allied  and  neutral  shipping  were  in  proportion.  Owing, 
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probably,  to  the  effect  of  the  order  for  varying  the  a])proaeli 
routes  every  four  days,  casualties  in  the  areas  of  concen- 
tration were  less  numerous  tlian  in  the  previous  month, 
but  25  steamers  of  1,600  tons  gross  or  upwards  were 
destroyed  in  those  areas,  and  15  more  on  the  coastal 
routes. 

In  view  of  the  motives  that  lay  behind  the  Atlantic 
concentration,  these  losses  were  of  the  gravest  significance. 
Granted  that,  by  drawing  from  North  America  supplies 
formerly  procured  from  more  distant  sources,  the  annual 
carrying  power  of  the  available  shipping  could  be  greatly 
increased,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  an  end  before  the  depletion  of  tonnage  had 
reached  a point  at  which,  even  with  the  maximum  economy 
in  its  employment,  it  would  be  incapable  of  fulfilling  its 
essential  tasks.  Involving,  as  it  did,  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  volume  of  supplies  by  drawing  in  ships  from  the 
cross-routes  and  increasing  the  frequency  of  voyages  to 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Atlantic  concentration 
had  become  a desperate  gamble  with  the  fast-diminishing 
reserve  of  carrying  power,  on  which  the  Allies  depended 
alike  for  the  sustenance  of  their  armies  and  peoples,  and 
for  the  means  of  continued  *resistance. 

It  was  obvious  in  fact  that,  in  default  of  a substantial 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  loss,  the  Allies  were  playing  a 
losing  game  at  sea,  and  everything  appeared  to  hinge  on 
the  possibility  of  establishing  an  effective  convoy  system. 
On  June  8th,  two  days  after  presentation  of  the  Convoy 
Committee’s  report,  the  First  Sea  Lord  reported  to  the 
War  Cabinet  the  success  of  the  two  experimental  convoys, 
and  stated  that  the  convoy  organisation  was  now  nearly 
complete  and  that  the  Admiralty  hoped  to  start  weekly 
convoys  of  oilers  and  provision  ships  in  the  immediate 
future.  On  June  14th  Admiral  Jellicoe  formally  approved 
the  report  of  the  Convoy  Committee.  The  first  experi- 
mental convoy  from  Hampton  Roads  was  followed  by  four 
others  during  June,  and  on  July  2nd  a regular  four-day 
series  from  that  point  was  inaugurated.  On  July  10th 
the  first  convoy  of  another  series  left  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 
The  Admiralty,  however,  were  still  of  the  opinion  that, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  patrol  craft,  it  woiild  be  impossible 
to  provide  adequate  escort  for  any  large  proportion  of  the 
Atlantic  trade. 

How  urgently  such  protection  was  required  was  shown 
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by  the  June  losses,  whieh  amounted  to  nearly  420,000 
tons.  Though  eonsiderably  smaller  than  the  April  total, 
this  figure  was  about  70,000  tons  greater  than  that  for 
May,  and  it  brought  up  the  total  losses  sinee  the  outbreak 
of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  to  1,980,000  tons, 
an  average  of  nearly  400,000  tons  a month.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  losses  during  May  and  June  were  inflicted  by 
the  submarines,  and  such  losses  fell  with  special  severity 
on  steamers  of  ocean-going  size.  Moreover,  the  tonnage 
under  repair  rose  steadily,  owing  both  to  the  increasing 
number  of  ships  damaged  by  torpedo  or  gunfire,  and  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  war  conditions.  On  January  31st 
the  tonnage  of  steamers  of  1,G00  tons  gross  and  upwards 
undergoing  seriousi,  repairs  was  131,000  ; at  the  end  of 
April  it  was  202,000  ; at  the  end  of  June  454,000. 

This  could  not  go  on.  Excluding  ships  completing  or 
under  rcjiair,  and  allowing  on  the  one  hand  for  war  and 
marine  losses,  and  on  the  other  for  all  gains  by  new  con- 
struction or  transfer,  the  available  ocean-going  shipping 
had  been  reduced,  since  February  1st,  by  more  than  one- 
tenfh,  giving  an  annual  rate  of  depletion  of  about  25  per 
cent.  yVt  this  rate  the  margin  of  safety  would  soon  dis- 
appear beyond  all  possibility  of  recovery  by  accelerated 
construction  or  economy  in  employment.  The  question 
of  protection  had  become  an  over-mastering  preoccupation 
before  which  all  other  problems  paled. 

On  .Inly  lOth  the  War  Cabinet  met  to  discuss  the 
situation.  They  had  before  them  a strong  memoran- 
dum by  Sir  Norman  Hill,  calling  attention  to  the  losses 
in  the  areas  of  concentration  during  April  and  May,  and 
pointing  out  that  those  areas  had  become  simple  death 
traj)s,  and  that  the  last  reserves  of  ocean-carrying  power 
were  fast  being  used  iip.  They  had  before  them,  also, 
reports  showing  that  on  the  previous  day,  July  9th,  22,000 
tons  of  shipping  had  been  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand 
they  had  a memorandum  by  the  First  Sea  Lord,  emphasis- 
ing the  strain  on  the  available  destroyers  and  patrol  craft, 
and  stating  bluntly  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  suffi- 
cient ships  of  this  description  either  to  patrol  adequately 
the  whole  of  the  areas  of  approach,  or  to  provide  escort 
on  the  scale  whieh  the  Admiralty  considered  necessary 
for  safety. 

Strongly  inq)ressed  both  by  the  urgency  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem,  the  Government  resolved  to  in- 
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vestigate  the  question  personally  in  eonjunetion  with  the 
Admiralty,  the  Shipping  Controller,  and  representative 
shipowners.  The  result  of  their  deeision  was  a series  of 
meetings  on  July  12th,  13th,  and  20th,  at  which  the  whole 
problem  of  the  submarine  menace  was  discussed  with  the 
First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Duff  (Assistant  Chief  of  the  Naval 
Staff),  Captain  Webb  (Director  of  the  Trade  Division), 
Commander  Henderson,  the  Shipping  Controller,  Lord 
Inchcape,  Sir  Norman  Hill,  and  Sir  John  Ellerman. 

At  these  meetings  the  shipowners  naturally  refrained 
from  advocating  any  specific  method  of  protection  ; but 
they  were  clear  that,  unless  the  losses  in  the  areas  of 
approach  could  speedily  be  reduced,  a complete  break- 
down must  follow.  After  the  first  meeting  on  July  12th, 
they  visited  the  Admiralty,  when  Admiral  Jellicoe  stated 
that,  provided  eleven  American  destroyers  continued  to 
be  available,  there  was  a sufficient  force  to  provide  four 
escorts  every  eight  days,  and  on  the  following  day  Sir 
Norman  Hill  suggested  that,  if  that  were  really  all  that 
coidd  be  done,  such  ships  only  should  continue  to  run  as 
could  be  given  the  fair  measure  of  safety  provided  by 
such  escorts,  and  that  the  remainder  (about  one-half) 
should  be  j^laced  in  reserve,  or  utilised  on  other  and 
safer  trade  routes.  This  suggestion  approximated  closely 
to  one  previously  made  by  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money, 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  and 
the  Shipping  Controller  was  instructed  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  such  action.  On  July  20th,  however,  he 
reported  that,  in  view  of  the  minimum  demands  of  the 
Departments  and  the  Allies  for  supplies  essential  to  the 
continued  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  formation  of  a 
reserve,  by  cutting  down  the  number  of  ships  in  active 
employment,  was  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Meanwhile  the  Admiralty  had  been  considering,  in 
conjunction  with  the  shipowners’  representatives,  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  the  convoy  system.  It  appeared  from 
the  earlier  discussions  that  they  still  greatly  overestimated 
the  number  of  weekly  sailings  of  ocean-going  ships  for 
which  escort  would  be  required,  and  it  was  suggested  that, 
by  employing  rather  smaller  escorts  than  they  had  pre- 
viously considered,  and  by  using  trawlers  as  escorts  for 
slow  steamers,  protection  could  be  provided  for  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  steamers  under  14  knots  in  the  Atlantic 
trade.  On  this  basis  the  Admiralty  reconsidered  the 
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application  of  the  forces  at  their  disposal,  and  by  July 
20th  Admiral  Duff  was  able  to  announee  that  four  home- 
ward eonvoys  were  already  running  regularly,  and  that  it 
was  hoped  shortly  to  have  eight  convoys  every  eight  days. 
He  could  not,  at  present,  contemplate  provision  for  out- 
ward convoys,  but  this  was  regarded  as  less  important, 
owing  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  outward  sailings 
could  be  controlled. 

On  August  2nd,  as  the  result  of  a suggestion  made  at 
the  meeting  on  July  20th,  a conference  was  held  at  the 
Admiralty  with  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Ship- 
ping, mercantile  masters,  and  marine  superintendents  at 
the  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  necessary  co- 
operation between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Mercantile 
^larinc.  At  this  conference  the  First  Sea  Lord  stated  that 
it  had  been  found  impossible  to  provide  a sufficient  number 
of  convoys  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  ships  over  12  knots. 
Apart  from  the  shortage  of  destroyers,  the  provision  of 
ocean  escort  w^as  proving  a great  difficulty,  and  it  was 
suggested  by  the  shipowners’  representatives  that  this 
might  be  overcome,  for  the  faster  ships,  by  giving  one 
vessel  in  each  convoy  additional  armament,  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  act  as  escort  for  the  ocean  passage. 

Hy  this  time  regular  homeward  convoys  were  aetually 
running  from  four  points,  giving  a total  of  six  sailings 
every  eight  days.  The  first  regular  convoys  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  sailed,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  July  2nd  and  10th  respectively  ; on  July  14th 
the  New  York  convoy  was  inaugurated  ; on  the  26th  the 
first  regular  convoy  left  Gibraltar.  All  these,  with  the 
exception  of  that  from  Sydney,  were  among  those  proposed 
by  the  Convoy  Committee.  The  Sydney  convoy  was  an 
addition  to  the  .scheme.  The  St.  Lawrence  was  now  open, 
and  the  Admiralty  considered  that  the  risks  through  fog, 
invoh^cd  in  the  original  proposal  for  combining  the  New 
York  and  Canadian  trade  at  Louisburg,  at  Sydney,  or  at 
sea,  were  sufficiently  great  to  justify  a separate  convoy  for 
Canadian  shipping. 

So  far  as  homeward  convoys  were  concerned,  the  greater 
part  of  the  seheme  embodied  in  the  Convoy  Committee’s 
Report  was  now  covered,  only  the  Daker  Convoy  for  the 
Cape  and  South  Atlantic  trade  remaining  to  be  estab- 
lished. On  the  other  hand,  no  escort  had  yet  been  pro- 
vided for  the  outward  trade. 
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Of  the  convoys  already  working,  those  from  Hampton 
Roads  and  Gibraltar  were  scheduled  to  sail  every  four, 
and  the  remainder  every  eight  days.  Both  the  method  of 
protection  and  the  grouping  of  tire  ships  followed  closely 
the  lines  of  the  report.^  From  each  starting  point  the 
convoys  ran  alternately  to  West  Coast  and  to  Channel 
and  East  Coast  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  splitting  the  destroyer  escort,  at  the  cost 
of  some  delay  to  merchantmen  in  awaiting  their  appropriate 
convoy.  In  order  to  minimise  these  delays  it  was  at 
first  arranged  that  all  ships  with  cargoes  of  wheat,  sugar, 
timber,  or  fuel  oil  should  sail  in  the  earliest  convoy  they 
could  catch,  receiving  their  destination  orders  from  the 
destroyer  escort.  Later,  when  the  winter  gales  rendered 
the  transmission  of  orders  by  the  destroyers  a dangerous 
business,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Port  Convoy  Officers 
in  America  should  cable  lists  of  probable  starters  a few 
days  before  the  sailing  of  a convoy,  in  order  that  destination 
orders  might  be  cabled  from  Great  Britain.  In  the  event 
of  a ship  sailing  before  these  orders  were  received,  they 
were  communicated  by  wireless  from  the  American  port 
to  the  cruiser  escort.  It  was  not,  however,  for  British 
trade  alone  that  protection  was  required,  and  the  system 
was  extended,  from  the  first,  to  cover  the  passage  of 
French  imports.  Ships  bound  to  northern  French  ports 
were  brought  on  by  the  East  Coast  Convoys  ; those  bound 
to  Bay  ports  were  detached  on  approaching  Home  Waters, 
to  be  brought  in  by  French  escort. 

For  all  the  North  Atlantic  convoys  the  speed  was  fixed  at 
8 knots,  and  no  vessels  of  over  12  knots  speed  were  included, 
as  it  was  considered  that  the  diminution  of  risk  to  such 
ships  would  not  compensate  the  delays  entailed.  Ships 
of  less  than  8 knots  speed,  which  were  excluded  in  order 
to  avoid  too  great  a lengthening  of  the  voyage  for  faster 
vessels,  sailed  individually  on  special  routes  indicated  by 
the  Admiralty.  To  the  Gibraltar  Convoy,  however, 
including  as  it  did  a large  proportion  of  low-powered 
vessels  in  the  coal  and  ore  traffic,  a speed  of  7 knots  only 
was  assigned.  This  rendered  the  convoy  of  little  use  to 
the  through  traffic,  but  the  greater  part  of  that  traffic 
had  long  been  diverted  to  the  Cape  Route,  and  it  was 

' For  details  of  the  protective  system,  of  the  internal  organisation  of 
convoys,  the  training  courses  established  for  masters,  etc.,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Naval  Operations  and  The  Merchant  Navy. 
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mainly  for  the  ore  trade  and  homeward-bound  eolliers  and 
supply  ships  that  proteetion  was  required.  In  all  the 
eonvoys  Allied  and  neutral  vessels  bound  to  British  or 
Freneh  northern  or  Bay  ports  were  included,  and  the  size 
of  each  convoy  varied  at  first  from  about  10  to  20  ships. 
Experience  proved,  however,  that  this  number  could  be 
safely  exceeded,  and  it  was  thus  possible  to  bring  under 
escort  a much  larger  number  of  vessels  than  at  first  con- 
templated. 

The  whole  system  demanded,  of  course,  the  most  careful 
organisation.  At  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  a Convoy 
Section  was  created,  under  Mr.  Norman  Leslie,  to  act  as 
a clearing  house  for  all  information  with  regard  to  pros- 
pective shipping  movements,  and  the  destination,  speed, 
cargo,  and  bunkers  of  vessels  requiring  escort.  At  the 
Admiralty,  the  working  of  the  system  was  placed  under 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff,  Bear-Admiral  A.  L. 
Duff,  to  whom  Commander  Henderson  acted  as  Naval 
Assistant.  I'or  the  detail  work  a Convoy  Section  was 
gradually  built  up  under  Fleet- Paymaster  IManisty,  a 
member  of  the  original  Convoy  Committee,  who  was 
appointed,  on  June  25th,  Organising  Manager  of  Convoys. 
He  was  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Naval 
Staff,  at  first  directly,  and  later,  from  the  end  of  September, 
through  the  Director  of  Mercantile  Movements  (Captain 
Frederic  A.  Whitehead),  and  his  task  included  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  programmes  for  the  assembly,  sailing,  and  dis- 
persal of  eonvoys,  the  allocation  of  escorts,  and  the  general 
executive  authority  over  the  whole  system.  He  co- 
operated also  with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Chart  Room, 
in  assigning  routes  and  rendezvous,  and  arranging  for  any 
diversions  necessitated  by  information  as  to  enemy  move- 
ments. 

From  the  first,  the  Convoy  Sections  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Ministry  of  Shi{)ping  were  in  close  and  constant 
touch  ; but  no  less  important  was  the  co-operation,  both 
ashore  and  afloat,  between  the  Navy  and  the  IMercantile 
Marine  itself.  Ships  had  to  be  fitted  with  additional 
signalling  gear  and  engine-room  telegraphs,  masters, 
ofiiecrs,  and  crews  trained  in  station-keeping  and  anti- 
submarine methods  ; the  experience  of  the  earlier  eonvoys 
had  to  be  analj^sed  and  digested  by  the  Navy  and  the 
Merchant  Service  alike.  In  this  work  the  great  ship- 
owners’ organisations  rendered  invaluable  service,  both 
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in  hastening  all  necessary  additions  to  the  equipment 
of  the  ships,  and  in  sifting  and  forwarding  suggestions  for 
improvements  in  organisation.  At  the  end  of  the  war  a 
generous  tribute  was  paid  by  the  Admiralty  both  to  the 
support  received  from  the  owners  and  to  the  zeal  and 
intelligence  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Mercantile  IMarine  in  the  discharge  of  their  new  duties. 
Nor  will  the  IMerchant  Service  easily  forget  its  debt  to  those 
by  whom  the  convoys  were  organised  and  to  the  escorts 
on  whose  sleepless  vigilance  the  success  of  the  whole  system 
depended. 

From  the  first  the  success  of  the  convoys  was  unmis- 
takable. The  losses  of  British  shipping  in  July  amounted 
to  over  360,000  tons  ; but  out  of  twelve  convoys,  com- 
prising 205  ships,  which  had  arrived  at  British  ports  up 
to  August  4th,  two  vessels  only  had  been  torpedoed.  One 
of  these  was  an  oil-tanker  which,  though  severely  damaged, 
ultimately  reached  port,  the  other  was  a wheat-laden 
vessel  from  Montreal,  which  had  parted  company  in  a fog. 
One  ship  also  had  been  sunk  by  collision. 

^Vith  such  results  to  encourage  them,  the  Admiralty 
made  great  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  destroyers, 
sloops,  P-boats,  and  trawlers  available  for  escort  duty. 
With  some  reluctance  they  had  agreed  to  risking  the  pro- 
vision of  trawler  escort  only  (stiffened  by  one  destroyer) 
for  the  slow  Gibraltar  convoy,  and  the  experiment  was 
fully  justified  by  results.  For  the  American  convoys, 
sloops  and  destroyers  were  drawn  from  the  flotillas  and 
patrols,  and  even  from  the  Grand  Fleet.  Ocean  escort 
was  provided  by  the  cruisers  of  the  old  North  American 
Squadron,  which  had  been  set  free  by  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  and  by  Armed  Merchant 
Cruisers  withdrawn  from  the  Northern  Patrol,  whose  work 
had  been  greatly  lightened  by  the  network  of  agreements 
and  embargoes  on  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  restriction 
of  enemy  supplies  now  rested.  Ocean  escort  for  the  New 
V'ork  convoy  was  usually  provided  by  the  United  States 
Navy.  Further,  the  suggestion  of  using  merchant- 
men themselves  as  escorts  had  been  anticipated  by 
Admiral  Duff,  who  had  been  collecting,  since  May,  a stock 
of  G-inch  guns  for  this  purpose.  These  guns  were  mounted 
on  selected  vessels  which,  though  loading  cargoes  and 
navigated  by  their  own  masters,  were  placed  under  the 
White  Ensign  as  “ Commissioned  Escort  Steamers,”  and 
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provided  with  naval  ratings  to  fight  their  guns.  For  the 
oeean  escort  of  the  Gibraltar  convoy,  a Q-ship  or  an  Ameri- 
can Revenue  Cutter  was  commonly  held  sufficient. 

By  one  means  or  another  sufficient  force  was  collected 
to  enable  the  Admiralty,  during  August,  not  only  to  com- 
plete and  extend  the  original  scheme  of  homeward  convoys, 
but  to  furnish  escort  for  outward  sailings. 

The  importance  of  giving  effect  to  the  proposal  for  a 
convoy  from  Dakar  for  the  South  American,  Cape,  and 
^Vest  African  trade,  had  been  emphasised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a new'  danger  in  mid-Atlantic.  On  one  or  tw'o 
occasions  during  the  latter  part  of  1916  submarines  had 
made  their  appearance  so  far  to  the  westward  as  Madeira  ; 
but  for  the  ordinary  submarine,  even  of  recent  type,  such 
an  extension  of  her  range  of  action  w'as  exceptional,  and 
she  could  not  hope  to  operate  for  more  than  a few  days  in 
such  distant  w'aters.  The  Germans,  however,  had  now 
converted  the  commercial  submarine  Deutschland  and  her 
sisters  into  fighting  craft,  and  w’ere  building  others  of  the 
same  type.  These  “ submarine-cruisers,”  as  they  were 
called,  could  carry  stores  sufficient  for  a cruise  of  150  days, 
and  enabled  the  enemy  to  strike  effectively  in  w'aters  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  paid  only  a flying  visit.  During 
June  the  Deutschland,  now'  know'n  as  U 155,  made  her 
appearance  off  the  West  African  coast,  where  she  sank 
two  or  three  ships.  On  July  4th,  she  bombarded  Ponta 
Delagada  in  the  Azores,  and  during  July  and  August  she 
cruised  in  mid-Atlantic,  sinking  in  the  course  of  ninety 
days’  active  operations,  10  steamers  and  7 sailing  vessels 
— British,  Allied,  and  neutral — with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  nearly  59,000  gross.  Among  these  vessels  were  some 
homeward-bound  from  the  Plate  with  grain  cargoes,  which 
w'ere  steering  w'ide  of  the  tracks  in  order  to  escape  danger, 
and  it  was  cA'idcnt  that,  unless  the  Plate  traffic  could  be 
brought  into  the  convoy  organisation,  the  losses  w'ere 
likely  to  be  heavy. 

Fortunately  it  proved  possible  to  provide  the  necessary 
escort,  and  on  August  22nd  the  first  convoy  sailed  from 
Dakar.  The  original  intention  was  that  this  convoy 
should  run  once  every  four  days,  with  a speed  of  8 knots, 
but  even  before  the  first  convoy  sailed  this  arrangement 
had  l)cen  modified.  It  had  by  now  become  evident  that 
speed,  unless  it  approached  20  knots,  gave  little  protection 
against  the  most  recent  type  of  submarine.  At  the  same 
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time,  the  disadvantage  of  grouping  together  ships  of  widely 
different  speed  was  fully  recognised,  both  by  the  Admiralty 
and  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping.  Convoy  had  hitherto  been 
eonfincd  to  ships  of  12  knots  and  under  ; but  the  inclusion 
of  even  12-knot  steamers  in  an  8-knot  convoy  involved 
a serious  waste  of  carrying  jsower,  and  during  August 
arrangements  were  made  both  for  providing  escort  to  the 
faster  cargo  liners  which  had  previously  sailed  unaccom- 
panied, and  for  separating  the  original  8-knot  convoys 
into  groups  of  more  approximately  equal  speed.  This 
scheme  involved  considerable  rearrangement  of  sailings, 
as  well  as  of  convoy  organisation,  but  so  early  as  August 
10th  the  proposals  relating  to  the  liners  of  13  knots  and 
over  had  been  approved  by  Sir  Alfred  Booth  on  behalf 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Conference.  In  the  Dakar  Convoy, 
too,  the  need  of  separate  provision  for  the  faster  ships  was 
manifest. 

The  shipping  for  which  Dakar  was  a focal  point  w'as  of 
a very  miscellaneous  character,  ranging  from  the  Java 
sugar  tramps  to  the  South  American  and  Australasian 
liners,  and  it  was  impossible  to  combine  the  various  types 
in  one  convoy  without  serious  sacrifice  of  speed.  The 
interval  for  the  Dakar  Convoy,  which  retained  a group 
speed  of  8 knots,  was  accordingly  altered  from  4 to  8 days, 
and  a second  8-day  convoy,  with  a group  speed  of  10 
knots,  was  started  for  the  faster  ships,  who  were  ordered 
to  assemble  at  Sierra  Leone  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up 
their  ocean  escort. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  trades  represented,  neither 
the  Dakar  Convoy,  which  averaged  ten  to  a dozen  ships, 
nor  the  Sierra  Leone  Convoy  of  from  six  to  eight  vessels, 
could  well  be  run  to  a schedule  providing,  as  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  for  regular  alternate  sailings  to  East  and  West 
Coast  ports.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  on  together  all 
ships  collected  at  Dakar  or  Sierra  Leone  by  the  sailing 
date,  and  split  them  on  their  arrival  in  Home  Waters. 
The  Admiralty  made,  aecordingly,  speeial  arrangements 
for  reinforcing  the  escort  at  the  point  of  separation. 

It  was  on  August  11th  that  the  first  convoy  sailed  from 
Sierra  Leone,  and  during  the  succeeding  fortnight,  the 
revised  scheme  for  the  North  Atlantic  trade  was  brought 
into  operation.  Its  basis,  as  regards  the  faster  cargo  liners, 
was  the  inclusion  of  such  vessels  in  the  Canadian  troop 
convoys  which  sailed  at  irregular  intervals  from  Halifax 
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to  Liverpool.  These  convoys  were  now  fixed  to  run  on  a 
regular  schedule,  with  a sailing  every  eight  days,  to  inelude 
both  transports  and  merehantnien.  The  ehief  diffieulty 
arose  from  the  impossibility  of  making  this  a “ mixed  ” 
convoy  on  the  Dakar  model,  to  be  separated  to  East  and 
West  Coast  ports  on  arrival  in  Home  Waters.  This  was 
overcome  by  making  arrangements  with  the  Atlantic 
Conference  for  the  faster  ships  in  the  London  trade  to  be 
transferred  to  Liverpool  or  other  West  Coast  ports,  and 
replaced  by  slower  ships  from  the  Liverpool  services.  The 
minimum  speed  for  the  new  convoy  was  fixed  at  12j  knots, 
and  it  included  all  liners  of  this  speed  and  upwards,  with 
the  exception  of  those  fast  enough  to  be  risked  in  in- 
dejiendent  sailings.  The  first  regular  eonvoy  left  Halifax 
on  September  5th,  and  consisted  of  5 Canadian  troop- 
ships and  7 merchantmen. 

The  regrouping  of  the  8-12-knot  vessels  was  also  effected 
at  the  beginning  of  September.  Its  basis  was  the  altera- 
tion of  the  New  York  Convoy  from  a speed  of  8 knots  to 
a speed  of  10  knots,  and  from  an  interval  of  8 days  to  one 
of  4.  At  the  same  time,  the  sailings  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
Convoy  were  reduced  from  one  in  4 days  to  one  in  8.  The 
New  York  Convoy,  which  still  sailed  alternately  for  East 
and  West  Coast  ports,  now  included  all  steamers  of  10 
knots  and  upwards  whieh  were  not  good  enough  for 
Halifax,  or  were  compelled  to  come  to  the  East  Coast, 
while  the  Hampton  Roads  and  Cape  Breton  Convoys 
absorbed  the  slower  ships  previously  sailing  from  New 
York.  The  net  result  of  this  rearrangement  was  that, 
instead  of  four  8-knot  convoys  from  North  American 
ports  in  every  eight  days,  there  were  now  one  of  12|^, 
two  of  10,  and  two  of  8-knots  speed. 

The  main  basis  of  the  North  American  convoy  organisa- 
tion was  now  speed  rather  than  trade,  and  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  original  convoys  were  considerably  relaxed. 
Thus  an  11 -knot  steamer  from  the  Gulf,  arriving  at  New- 
port News  for  bunkers,  would  be  sent  to  New  York,  to 
join  the  10-knot  convoy,  unless  the  date  of  her  arrival 
synchronised  so  closely  with  that  of  an  8-knot  convoy 
from  Hampton  Roads  that  the  advantage  of  an  earlier 
sailing  date  outweighed  the  loss  of  speed  involved. 

At  least  ecpially  important  with  the  development  of  the 
homeward  convoy  system  was  the  ]n-ovision  of  escort 
for  the  outward  trade.  Finding  the  attack  on  a convoy 
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little  to  their  liking,  the  submarines,  now  that  so  large  a 
part  of  the  homeward  traflie  was  adequately  protected, 
were  turning  their  attention  to  the  outward  sailings,  and 
the  percentage  of  loss  rose  among  outward-bound  vessels 
as  steadily  as  it  fell  among  those  homeward-bound.  In 
response  to  this  new  danger,  outward  convoys  were  intro- 
duced about  the  middle  of  August.  For  these  the  organi- 
sation sketched  out  in  the  Convoy  Committee’s  report  was 
modified,  in  accordance  with  the  experience  gained,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  synchronising  the  sailings  with  the 
arrival  of  inward  convoys,  so  that  the  destroyer  escorts 
which  had  taken  out  outward-bound  vessels  might  bring 
in  a homeward  convoy. 

For  vessels  from  Channel  and  East  Coast  ports,  wherever 
bound,  the  ports  of  assembly  were  Falmouth  and  Devon- 
port.  The  Devonport  Convoy,  which  sailed  about  three 
times  in  eight  days,  took  the  faster  ships  and  had  a speed 
of  10  knots  ; from  Falmouth  one  7-J-knot  convoy  sailed 
in  every  eight  days  for  the  slower  vessels. 

Outward-bound  shijjs  from  the  West  Coast  ports  assem- 
bled at  Milford,  Queenstown,  or  Lamlash,  from  each  of 
which  one  convoy  sailed  every  eight  days.  That  from 
Milford,  with  a speed  of  7g  knots,  took  the  slow’er  ships 
south-bound  to  the  Mediterranean  and  other  destinations. 
Faster  ships  from  the  Bristol  Channel  bound  for  America 
or  the  South  Atlantic,  south-about,  made  their  rendezvous 
at  Queenstown.  Ships  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  for 
America  or  the  South  Atlantic,  proceeded  north-about 
in  an  8-knot  convoy  from  Lamlash.  The  faster  liners 
continued  to  run  independently,  whether  north-  or  south- 
about. 

Thus,  by  September  1917,  the  convoy  system  was  in 
full  swing.  The  sailings  escorted  averaged  about  120-130 
each  way  in  eight  days,  and  covered  the  greater  part  of 
the  shipping  on  the  direct  Atlantic  trades,  or  between 
Gibraltar  and  the  United  Kingdom,  other  than  those 
steamers  which  were  fast  enough  to  dispense  with  escort. 
The  French  coal  trade,  the  North  Sea  traffic,  and  the  few 
ships  still  maintaining  communication  with  Holland  were 
separately  provided  for.^ 

The  only  ocean  tracks  of  importance  leading  through 
the  danger  zones,  on  which  convoy  was  not  provided, 

* From  June  1917  the  Dutch  convoy  proceeded  in  close  formation,  at 
uniform  speed. 
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were  those  between  North  and  South  Ameriea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  between  the  Cape  and  South  Ameriea, 
and  Dakar.  Tiie  whole  traffie  of  the  Mediterranean, 
through  or  loeal,  was  still  destitute  of  eseort  while  within 
the  Mediterranean  itself.*  This  was  a big  exeeption,  but 
it  was  the  seeurity  of  the  North  Atlantic  which  was  the 
point  of  primary  importance,  and  this,  in  large  measure, 
had  been  attained.  Outward-bound  ships  were  still  ex- 
})osed  to  attack  in  the  waters  immediately  surrounding 
the  British  Isles,  on  their  way  to  the  port  of  assembly ; 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  passage  through  the  danger 
zone,  and  above  all,  in  the  approach  areas,  the  great 
majority  of  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  had  adequate 
protection. 

Meanwhile  unpleasant  evidence  had  come  to  hand  that 
the  outer  seas  were  still  insecure.  During  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  seven  large  steamers,  of  which  five  were 
British,^  were  sunk  or  damaged  by  mines  off  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Agulhas,  and  Bombay.  The  new  menace  thus 
revealed  was  indeed  alarming.  It  was  evident  that  in 
spite  of  sweeping  operations,  the  minefields  laid  by  the 
unknown  raider  in  Eastern  waters  were  still  dangerous ; 
nor  was  this  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief,  for  on  July 
Gth  the  Cumberland,  of  9,471  tons,  owned  by  the  Federal 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  was  blown  up  off  Gabo 
Island  on  the  Australian  coast,  and  on  September  18th 
the  sinking  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Dominion  Liner 
Port  Kembla,  off  Cape  Farewell,  New  Zealand,  gave  further 
proof  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  danger. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  the  Wolf,  whose  extraordinary 
cruise  was  still  uncompleted.  We  last  saw  her  in  March, 
heading  across  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  Bacific.  On 
March  JOtli  she  was  410  miles  west  by  south  from  Cape 
Leeuwin,  where  she  captured  and  sank  a small  sailing 
vessel,  and  for  some  little  time  she  cruised  between  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand,  on  the  look-out  for  meat  ships 
and  colliers  bound  to  Panama  or  South  America.^  Finding 
nothing,  she  proceeded  to  New  Zealand,  Avhere  she  laid 
two  minclields,  one  at  the  western  entrance  to  Cook 
Straits,  the  channel  between  the  two  islands,  and  the  other 

* Kxcopt  for  tankers  and  other  ships  with  individual  escort. 

“ Tho  o.xceptions  were  a Spanish  steamer  sunk  oil  tlio  Capo  and  a 
Jaj)aneso  steamer  mined  oif  Hombay. 

“ “ Tho  (Iruiso  of  tho  Wolf,”  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Services  Iti- 
stitution,  Fobruiu-y  1922.  Translated  from  Rivista  Marittima,  July  1921. 
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off  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  North  Island,  on  the 
traek  between  Auckland  and  Sydney.  It  was  the  Cook 
Strait  minefield,  on  the  track  from  Wellington,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  Port  Kembla  ; the  other  field  had  to 
wait  a little  longer  for  a victim. 

From  New  Zealand  the  Wolf  proceeded  to  the  Ker- 
madic  Grouj}  to  effect  engine  repairs.  Here,  by  means  of 
a seaplane  carried  on  board,  she  captured  the  Wairuna, 
of  the  Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand,  on  June  2nd,  and 
took  from  her  a large  quantity  of  coal.  Returning  to 
Australian  and  Tasmanian  waters,  she  laid  the  minefield 
by  which  the  Cumberland  was  destroyed,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  her  return  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  way  of  the 
Fiji  and  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Three  little  American  sailing  vessels  and  a small  Australian 
steamer  were  cai^tured  on  the  way,  and  some  time  was 
spent  in  transferring  stores  ; but  by  September  she  was 
back  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  this  time  all  her  mines 
were  expended,  and  she  accordingly  made  the  best  of  her 
way  back  to  the  Atlantic,  capturing  on  her  way  a Japanese 
liner.  Her  cruise  in  Eastern  and  Pacific  waters  had  been 
equally  daring  and  fortunate.  More  than  once  she  had 
escaped  detection  and  destruction  by  a hair’s  breadth ; 
but  her  temerity  had  been  well  rewarded  ; for  though 
the  minefields  she  had  sown  at  the  focal  points  of  Eastern 
and  Australasian  trade  were,  in  general,  quickly  discovered 
and  swept,  stray  mines  frequently  escaped  detection,  and 
for  months  after  they  were  originally  laid  they  continued 
to  cause  occasional  casualties.  Although  neither  the 
W olf’s  own  prizes  nor  the  victims  of  her  minefields  were 
very  numerous  compared  with  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  shipping  by  submarines  in  Home  Waters,  they  were 
mostly  liners  of  considerable  size,  and  both  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Port  Kembla  were  insulated  vessels,  the  Cumberland 
in  particular  having  a very  large  meat-carrying  capacity. 

The  Wolf  was  not  the  only  raider  in  the  Pacific  during 
the  summer  of  1917.  The  Seeadler  had  made  her  way 
round  the  Horn  during  the  spring,  and  after  cruising  up 
the  Chilian  Coast,  struck  out  for  Christmas  Island,  and 
proceeded  to  cruise  among  the  archipelagoes.  She  was  not, 
however,  capable  of  much  mischief,  as  she  avoided  the 
steamer  tracks,  and  after  caj^turing  three  little  American 
sailing  vessels  engaged  in  local  trading,  she  was  wrecked 
among  the  Society  Islands  on  August  2nd,  leaving  the 
HI -11 
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Wolf  the  only  surface  raider  still  at  sea.  During  the 
Sf.eadlf.u’s  whole  career  she  had  captured  only  4 steamers 
(;i  Dritish  and  1 French),  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
12,000  gross,  and  12  sailing  vessels  of  which  only  3 were 
British,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  nearly  18,000.*  It 
was  a creditable  record  for  a ship  of  her  class,  but  had 
little  significance  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  Allied  trade. 

Ol)erations  in  distant  seas  had,  in  fact,  become  a minor, 
almost  a negligible  factor  in  the  war  against  commerce. 
Had  these  operations  been  so  multiplied  as  to  compel  an 
extensive  diversion  of  defensive  force  from  the  main 
theatre,  they  might,  indeed,  have  aided  powerfully  the 
submarine  attack  ; but  the  risks  involved  in  running  the 
gauntlet  in  the  North  Sea  appear  to  have  acted  as  a suffi- 
cient deterrent.  Confined  as  they  were  to  the  activities 
of  two  or  three  stray  raiders,  such  operations  coidd  no 
longer  affect  sensibly  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  That  issue 
remained  to  be  fought  out  by  the  submarines  and  the 
convoys  which  they  had  called  into  existence. 

The  efficiency  of  the  convoy  system,  as  now  organised, 
depended  largely  on  the  concentration  of  shipping  on  the 
Atlantic  tracks,  and  that  concentration  Avas  maintained 
or  accentuated  all  through  the  summer  of  1917.  The 
Liner  Requisition  Scheme  had  been  in  effective  operation 
since  May,  and  though  its  formal  basis  was  even  yet 
undetermined,  the  prolonged  negotiations  between  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  and  the  Liner  Conferences  were  far 
advanced  towards  conclusion.  The  broad  principles  of 
the  scheme  had,  indeed,  been  laid  down  during  the  spring  ; 
but  the  adjustment  of  details  was  a lengthy  and  trouble- 
some matter.  The  financial  terms  of  the  proposed  “ Heads 
of  Arrangement  ” in  particular  were  as  intricate  as  they 
Avere  imj)ortant,  especially  those  relating  to  the  payment 
to  be  made  in  respect  of  establishment  and  agency  services, 
including  the  Aise  of  accommodation  proA  ided  in  premises 
belonging  to  the  Established  Lines.  Other  difficulties 
arose  in  connection  Avith  the  payment  of  part  hire  on  A cssels 
laid  up  through  marine  risks  attributable  to  Avar  conditions. 
Careful  proAusion  had  to  be  made  for  the  adjustment  of 
accounting  and  other  interests  betAveen  the  oAvners  of 
diverted  acsscIs  and  the  Established  Line  to  Avhom  they 
Avere  consigned,  Avith  a aucav  to  maintaining  unimpaired 

' Tl)oso  figures  incluclo  one  small  French  sailing  vessel  capturcil  by  the 
Skkadlisu’s  crow  after  the  wrecki 
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llie  goodwill  and  business  of  each  line.  By  the  beginning 
of  August,  however,  all  questions  of  importance  had  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating 
to  War  Risks  Insurance. 

It  was  a term  of  the  arrangement  that  the  State,  which 
now  received  the  whole  earnings  of  the  lines,  should  take 
over,  as  part  of  the  disbursements  debited,  the  full  war 
risks  on  each  vessel.  There  were,  however,  difficulties 
in  the  way.  On  the  one  hand,  the  shipowners,  who  had 
since  1910  been  insuring  on  their  own  account  the  difference 
between  the  actual  current  value  of  entered  vessels  and 
the  amount  insurable  under  the  State  Scheme,  were  un- 
willing to  accept  an  undertaking  by  the  Government  to 
pay,  as  for  fully  requisitioned  shijjs,  the  ascertained  value 
of  ships  lost  by  war  perils,  as  an  equivalent  of  the  definite 
values  for  which  they  had  hitherto  been  insured.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  desired  to  retain  the  machinery 
of  the  War  Risks  Associations  for  the  adjustment  of  claims 
and  administration  of  the  scheme.  Further,  there  was  a 
diffiicultv  in  adjusting  the  incidence  of  calls  made  by  the 

ar  Risks  Associations,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  claims 
in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  premiums  received  by  them 
under  the  scheme. 

It  was  finally  arranged  with  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
that  both  the  original  War  Risks  Associations  and  the 
Excess  Values  Associations  should  continue  to  insure 
entered  vessels,  but  that  as  from  August  20th,  1917,  the 
whole  of  these  insurances  should  be  reinsured  by  the 
State  at  the  full  rate  of  premium  received  by  the  Associa- 
tions. The  State  thus  accepted  full  liability  both  for  the 
original  entered  values  of  the  ships  and  for  the  excess 
values  subsequently  insured,  receiving  in  return  the  whole 
premium  on  either  class  of  risks.  The  maximum  insurable 
value  in  respect  of  all  vessels  under  the  liiner  Requisition 
Scheme  was  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  Shipping 
Controller  and  the  Committees  of  the  War  Risks  Associa- 
tions, or  failing  such  agreement,  by  the  Shipping  Con- 
troller ; but  inasmuch  as  the  final  decision  was  thus  left 
to  the  Controller,  the  owners  were  given  the  option,  after 
a loss,  of  claiming  either  under  the  policy,  or  for  the  ascer- 
tained value  at  the  date  of  loss.  In  the  latter  event,  the 
State,  while  paying  the  ascertained  value,  received  the 
amount  due  under  the  policy. 

In  respect  of  the  period  iqj  to  August  19th,  during  which 
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the  ships  were  still  insured  on  the  old  basis,  the  owners 
were  to  be  entitled  to  debit  all  premiums  aetually  paid 
in  respeet  of  voyages  on  Government  aceount  (including 
an  apportionment  of  premiums  under  time  policies)  and  a 
proportion  of  calls  made  by  the  Associations  from  PYbruary 
20th  to  August  19th,  both  inclusive,  based  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  deficiency  under  the  Government  and 
J^'iXcess  Value  Insurance  Schemes  attributable  to  each 
ship  from  the  date  of  her  entry  into  Government  Service. 

This  matter  being  settled,  a meeting  of  the  drafting 
Committee  of  Chairmen  was  held  on  August  22nd,  by 
whom  the  Heads  of  Arrangement  were  finally  approved. 
Formal  approval  by  the  Controller  followed,  and  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  agree  the  valuation  of  each  ship  for 
war  risks  piirposes,  settle  the  form  of  Auditors’  Certificate 
for  voyage  accounts,  and  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  lines 
to  the  Heads  of  Arrangement,  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  arrangements  between 
the  State  and  the  War  Risks  Associations,  while  they  arose 
out  of  the  liner  requisition  negotiations,  covered  all 
entered  vessels,  whether  they  came  under  the  scheme  or 
no.*  The  State  assumed  full  liability  in  respect  of  all  such 
vessels  and  received  all  premiums  in  respect  of  them.  On 
the  date,  August  25th,  when  the  new  arrangements  came 
into  operation,  a new  scale  of  premiums  also  came  into 
effect.  For  a ninety-one-day  time-policy — the  form  under 
which  practically  all  liners  were  insured — the  jDremium 
was  raised  from  5 to  9 per  cent.  I’or  voyage  premiums,  a 
schedide  of  differential  rates  was  introduced,  varying  with 
the  estimated  risk  on  each  route.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Board  of  Trade  arranged  for  the  “ free  ” ships  running  in 
the  French  coal  trade  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Associations, 
and  insured  by  the  State  War  Risks  Office  direct,  for  French 
aceount.  They  also  agreed  to  give  much  needed  assistance 
to  the  coasting  trafiic,  by  reinsuring  70  per  cent,  of  the 

* Althougli  the  Committeo  of  Cliairmen  acted,  in  the  negotiations,  for 
tlio  linos  as  a whole,  they  had  no  legal  power  to  bind  them,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Heads  of  Arrangoinont  to  bo  signed  separately  by  each 
of  the  Kstablishod  Lines,  who  woro  the  responsible  parties  under  the  terms 
of  the  scheme. 

“ Apart  from  ships  under  Liner  Requisition,  only  the  few  ships  that,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  remained  ‘‘free”  woro  alTocted  by  the  change. 
'I’hroughout  the  war  the  State  assumed  full  responsibility  for  war  risks 
on  fully  roqvusitionod  ships  ; no  premiums  wore  paid,  and  compensation, 
in  the  event  of  loss,  was  based  on  the  value  at  the  date  of  loss,  as  ascertained 
by  agreement  or  arbitration. 
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values  on  a number  of  small  coasting  and  short-sea  traders 
which,  while  entered  in  two  Mutual  War  Itisks  Associations 
of  their  own,  were  not  entered  in  either  of  the  three 
“ Approved  Associations.”  * 

The  big  rise  in  time  premiums  now  announced  reflected, 
of  course,  the  heavy  losses  incurred  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  There  was  already  a deficit  on  hull  insurance 
involving  a heavy  State  liability,  and  though  the  intro- 
duction of  the  convoy  system  gave  good  hopes  of  a reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  loss,  it  was  too  early  as  yet  for  the  effects 
of  that  system  to  be  accurately  estimated.  The  majority 
of  the  convoys  had  been  running  for  too  short  a time  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  August  losses  of  British  ship- 
ping, which  were  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  previous  month.* 

So  far  as  the  convoys  themselves  were  concerned,  the 
results  to  date  had  been  eminently  satisfactory.  Out  of 
nearly  COO  vessels  convoyed  homewards  during  July  and 
August,  only  three  were  torpedoed  in  convoy,  and  one  of 
these  was  saved.  Six  others,  that  had  parted  company 
through  lack  of  speed,  stress  of  weather,  or  mischance, 
were  also  torpedoed,  and  one  or  two  sunk  by  marine  risk, 
including  a steamer  in  one  of  the  earliest  Gibraltar  convoys, 
which  had  the  unusual  experience  of  colliding  with  an 
enemy  submarine. 

Of  about  200  steamers  which  had  sailed  in  outward 
convoys,  three  only  had  been  lost.  Of  these  three,  two 
were  in  the  first  Lamlash  convoy.  Owing  to  the  defences 
of  that  port  being  incomplete,  this  convoy  started  from 
Buncrana,  and  was  attacked  by  two  submarines  while 
forming  up  outside  the  harbour. 

These  results  were  very  encouraging.  Now  that  the 
defences  of  Lamlash  were  comjDleted,  there  was  no  fear 
of  a repetition  of  the  Buncrana  episode,  and  with  greater 
experience  there  was  every  hope  that  the  losses  in  home- 
ward convoys  arising  from  bad  station-keeping  or  parting 
company  would  be  gradually  eliminated.  It  was  already 
apparent  that  the  risk  to  a ship  actually  in  convoy  was 
comparatively  small,  and  it  appeared  that  an  effective 
reply  to  the  submarine  attaek  had  at  last  been  found. 

^ Cmd.  98.  Annual  Report  of  Liverpool  and  London  War  Risks  Insurance 
Association,  1919. 

^ 330,000  tons  gross. 
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THE  NEUTRAL  TONNAGE  AGREEMENTS 
APRIL — JULY  1917 

The  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  liad  presented,  from 
tlie  first,  two  main  problems,  that  of  providing  direct 
jirotcction  for  ships  sailing  to  or  from  British  and  Allied 
ports,  and  that  of  inducing  neutral  shipping  to  brave  the 
perils  of  the  barred  zones.  The  problem  of  defence  had 
been  solved  in  lai'ge  measure,  so  far  as  it  eoneerned  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Northern  Franee,  by 
tlie  introduction  of  the  Atlantic  convoy  system.  This 
was  not  without  its  bearing  also  upon  the  attitude  of 
neutral  shipping,  for  neutral  as  well  as  Allied  vessels 
in  the  Atlantic  trades  were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
escort,  but  the  problem  of  neutral  shipping  was  complicated 
by  the  exceptionally  heavy  risks  attaching  to  the  short- 
distance  trades  for  which  the  services  of  neutrals  were 
mainly  required,  by  friction  arising  out  of  the  blockade 
regulations,  and  by  the  possibilities  of  direct  German 
pressure  on  the  neutral  Governments  concerned.  More- 
over, while  British  and  Allied  ships  could  be  kept,  by 
requisition  or  licence,  in  the  trades  deemed  most  important, 
there  were  open  to  neutral  shipowners  safe  and  lucrative 
lields  for  the  employment  of  their  vessels  outside  the 
war  zone  ; and  even  before  the  German  declaration  of 
February  1st  added  so  greatly  to  the  dangers  of  war-zone 
trade,  the  utmost  rigours  of  bunker  pressure  had  proved 
barely  sullicient  to  retain  neutral  shipping  in  trades  where 
not  only  was  the  danger  great,  but  freights  had  been  forced 
down  by  the  action  of  the  Allied  Governments. 

By  April,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Norwegian  and,  to 
a smaller  extent,  Danish  shipping  had  recovered  from  the 
paralysis  produced  by  the  announeemeut  of  the  unrestricted 
submarine  campaign.  Full  control,  too,  had  been  obtained 
over  the  majority  of  ships  under  the  Greek  Hag  ; but  the 
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enterprise  of  Danish  shipowners  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  direct  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Swedish, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  shipowners  were  almost  universally 
holding  back  from  any  form  of  Allied  employment.  Nor 
was  the  destruction  of  191,000  tons  of  neutral  shipping 
during  April  likely  to  irroduce  greater  alacrity  on  their 
part  in  the  accci)tance  of  Allied  charters. 

The  special  dangers  to  which  neutral  shipping  was 
exposed  had  been  redueed,  during  March  and  April,  by  the 
introduction  of  “ controlled  sailings  ” in  the  Freneh  eoal 
trade,  and  of  the  Seandinavian  Convoy.  The  organisation 
of  that  convoy  jiresented  considerable  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  vessels  were  neutrals, 
and  included  a large  proportion  of  low-powered  steamers, 
many  of  them  of  considerable  age.  Station-keeping  was 
always  indifferent,  especially  at  night,  and  the  convoys 
were  apt  to  be  widely  seattered  by  dawn.*  Casualties,  in 
consequenee,  were  more  numerous  than  in  the  majority 
of  the  Atlantic  convoys  ; but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
risks  of  the  passage  were,  to  some  extent,  reduced. 

In  the  French  coal  trade,  the  success  of  the  convoys  was, 
from  the  first,  remarkable.  As  the  majority  of  the  ships 
were  slow,  the  protection  provided  was,  in  the  main,  only 
trawler  escort ; but  this  in  itself  enabled  a larger  number 
of  escorting  vessels  to  be  provided.  Thanks  to  admirable 
organisation,  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  short 
passage  could  be  traversed  at  night,  and  the  comparative 
immunity  conferred  by  shallow  draught,  the  percentage 
of  loss  was  extraordinarily  small.  From  March  to  the  end 
of  August  only  11  vessels  w^re  lost,  as  against  a total 
of  8,825  voyages  successfully  made  in  convoy.^ 

The  coal-trade  convoys,  however,  provided  no  protection 
for  ships  bound  to,  or  returning  from  Bay  ports  south  of 
Brest,  or  for  those  engaged  in  the  still  more  dangerous 
Mediterranean  trade.  It  was  not  iintil  the  end  of  July 
that  the  institution  of  the  Gibraltar  Convoy  enabled  escort 
to  be  given  to  returning  colliers  ; not  until  August  that 
the  outward  convoys  were  established  for  the  southbound 
traffic.  In  the  meantime  the  losses  were  heavy. 

Apart  from  the  courage  and  enterprise  displayed  by 
the  Norwegians,  the  attitude  of  neutrals  in  the  spring  of 
1917  gave  little  hope  of  any  general  resumption  of  sailings 

* Jelliooo,  The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War,  pp.  110,  123,  143. 

^Ihid.,  pp.  no,  119-20,  143. 
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to  Allied  ports.  The  ship-for-ship  policy  had  been  applied 
with  some  success,  but  both  that  policy  and  bunker 
pressure  appeared  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  effec- 
tiveness, and  the  only  hope  of  procuring  any  substantial 
addition  to  the  neutral  tonnage  under  Allied  control  lay 
in  direct  requisition,  or  in  the  conclusion  of  comprehensive 
tonnage  agreements  with  neutral  Governments  or  ship- 
owners. Direct  requisition  had  already  been  applied,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Danish  shipowners’  representatives,  to 
vessels  under  the  Danish  flag,  and  the  number  so 
acquired  ultimately  rose  to  24,  with  an  aggregate  gross 
tonnage  of  about  36,000.  No  further  step  in  this  direction 
w'as  taken  until  May,  when  11  Dutch  steamers,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  40,000  gross,  were  requisitioned. 
These  vessels,  however,  though  sailing  under  the  Dutch 
flag,  were  owned  by  companies  almost  the  whole  capital 
of  which  was  held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  seizure 
was  justified  by  the  British  Government,  not  only  under 
the  law  of  angary,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  British 
interests  affected  could  only  be  adequately  protected  by 
bringing  the  ships  under  the  British  flag  in  order  that  they 
might  be  armed  for  self-defence.' 

It  was  for  many  reasons  neither  desirable  nor  practicable 
to  extend  the  practice  of  requisitioning,  save  as  a last 
resort,  to  neutral  shipping  in  general ; nor  could  such 
measures  prevent  the  laying  up  of  ships  not  actually  in 
an  Allied  port.  Far  better  results  were  promised  by  the 
conclusion  of  amicable  agreements,  where  any  chance  of 
arranging  them  existed. 

We  have  seen  that,  so  early  as  IMarch,  tentative  sugges- 
tions for  a coal  and  tonnage  agreement  with  Norway  had 
been  put  forward,  and  had  been  favourably  received. 
’J'herc  were,  indeed,  strong  reasons  on  both  sides  for  coming 
to  some  definite  arrangement.  Although  the  Norwegian 
shipowners  had  shown  great  determination  in  running  their 
vessels,  it  was  doubtful  how  long  they  could  continue  to 
face  the  terrible  losses  of  war-zone  trade.  Although  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Norway  had  hitherto 
been  kept  on  foot,  it  was  only  at  a very  high  cost.  Sawn 

1 Correspondence  with  the  Netherlands  Oovemment  regarding  the  Re- 
quisitioning of  British-owned  Ships  under  Neutral  Flags  [Cd.  8986], 
1918.  Tlio  companies  afiectod  wore  the  Furness  Sclieopvaart  en  Agentur 
Maatschappij,  in  wliom  Messrs.  Furness,  Witiiy  & Co.  held  a controlling 
intorost,  and  Iho  Nodorlandscho  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  “ Ocoaan,”  in 
which  a controlling  intorost  was  held  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Holt. 
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timber  freights  had  risen  to  £22  per  standard  as  against 
a normal  peace  rate  of  about  225.,  and  freight  on  wood 
pulp,  normally  about  IO5.  per  ton,  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  £10.  Outward  coal  freights  rose  in  proportion, 
and  the  consequences  were  serious  to  both  countries.  The 
combination  of  prohibitive  freights  and  steady  depletion 
of  the  available  tonnage  threatened  a complete  breakdown 
of  intercourse,  while  Norwegian  tonnage  for  the  still  more 
important  French  and  Italian  coal  trade  and  for  the  carriage 
of  ore  from  Spain,  was  increasingly  difficult  to  procure. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Foreign  Office,  during  April, 
opened  definite  negotiations  through  Sir  M.  Findlay, 
H.M.  Minister  at  Christiania,  with  the  Norwegian  Ship- 
owners’ Association  (Norges  Rederforbund)  and  the 
Norwegian  Victualling  Commission  (Norges  Proviantcr- 
ingsdirektorat),  with  the  object  of  concluding  a compre- 
hensive agreement  for  the  employment  of  Norwegian 
tonnage  in  Allied  interests,  in  return  for  British  co-opera- 
tion in  maintaining  the  coal  supply  of  Norway. 

These  negotiations  were  not  finally  concluded  until 
July.  Meanwhile  the  proposals  for  a Danish  tonnage 
agreement  were  revived,  and  owing  to  the  urgent  need  of 
Denmark  not  only  for  British  coal,  but  for  a guarantee  of 
her  supplies  of  fodder  and  fertilisers,  the  new  negotiations, 
backed  as  they  were  by  the  restrictive  measures  taken  in 
February,  made  rapid  progress. 

As  regards  Holland  and  Sweden  the  situation  was  much 
less  satisfactory.  Dutch  shii^owners  still  preferred  to  lay 
uj)  their  ships  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  be  employed 
in  Allied  trade,  and  though  agricultural  produce  continued 
to  come  forward  from  Holland,  it  was  mainly  in  British 
bottoms.  In  all  dealings  with  Sweden,  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government  were  tied  by  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  overland  transit  route  to  Russia,  and  still 
more  by  the  dependence  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  on 
Swedish  ore  and  on  supplies  of  manufactured  jiroducts 
such  as  ball-bearings.  In  the  circumstances,  requisitioning 
was  impossible,  and  the  most  that  could  be  done  was  to 
continue  the  strict  application  of  the  ship-for-ship  policy 
in  Anglo-Swedish  traffic,  and  the  embargo  on  Swedish 
shipping  calling  at  British  ports  or  intercepted  by  the 
patrols.  These  measures  had  little  effect  in  inducing 
Swedish  shipping  to  move.  Direct  traffic  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden  was  almost  at  a standstill,  and  hardly 
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any  Swedish  tonnage  was  procurable  for  Allied  serviees. 
Moreover,  as  the  Swedish  Government  stubbornly  refused 
to  enter  into  or  permit  any  negotiations  involving  restrie- 
tions  on  the  emi^loyment  of  Swedish  shipping,  all  hope  of 
alleviating  the  situation  by  the  conclusion  of  a tonnage 
agreement  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Sweden,  however,  Avas  feeling  acutely  the  loss  of  British 
coal,  which  was  the  more  serious  inasmuch  as  German 
shipments  during  the  first  three  months  of  1917  had  fallen 
short  by  80  per  cent,  of  the  1916  figures.  Equally  serious 
was  the  situation  caused  by  the  detention  of  her  cereal 
and  other  imports  from  overseas,  and  though  no  progress 
could  be  made  in  negotiations  for  Swedish  tonnage,  the 
lever  thus  provided  was  turned  to  account  in  procuring 
the  release  of  British  and  Allied  vessels  held  up  in  the  Baltic 
by  the  mining  of  the  Kogrund  Passage.  The  SAvedish 
]\Iinistry  responsible  for  this  step  fell  from  poAA'er  in  April, 
and  the  ncA\'  Government,  though  little  more  inclined  than 
their  predecessors  to  make  concessions  AA’ith  regard  to 
SAvedish  shipping,  AA'ere  less  hostile  in  their  general  attitude 
toAA'ards  the  Allies.  Hence,  in  order  to  end  a situation 
fast  becoming  intolerable,  they  AA'ere  AA'illing  to  come  to 
terms  on  the  Kogrund  dispute.  By  an  exchange  of  notes 
on  May  8th,  it  Avas  agreed  that  the  SAvedish  GoA'ernment 
Avould  facilitate  the  passage  of  British  and  Allied  vessels 
in  the  Baltic  through  the  mined  channel,  and  AA'ould 
guarantee  them  protection  against  attack  AA’hile  in  SAA'edish 
territorial  AA'aters,  in  return  for  the  release  of  1-i 
SAA'cdish  steamers  licld  up  in  British  ports,  and  permission 
for  19  other  SAvedish  ships,  Avith  cereal  cargoes,  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  North-about  Route  after  calling  at  Halifax. 
Arrangements  Avere  at  once  made  by  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping  for  bringing  out  the  Baltic  A^essels,  and  it  Avas 
umlerstood  that  the  specified  SAvedish  ships  Avould  be  re- 
leased as  and  Avhen  the  escaped  steamers  arrived.  ‘ 

Meamvlnlc  the  negotiations  Avith  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  broken  doAvn.  A convention  providing  for 

1 Tho  arrangomonts  for  tlio  escape  of  sliips  in  the  Baltic  were  concluded 
through  the  same  Anglo-Swedish  Sjmdicate  as  had  acted  in  1916.  The 
ships  began  to  move  in  Juno,  and  by  the  end  of  August  tho  majority  of 
them  had  como  out.  Fifteen,  which  had  reached  a Swedish  port  in  1916, 
came  out  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  and  wore  granted  freedom  from 
roquisilion,  subject  to  direction  ns  to  trade  and  freights.  Tho  remainder 
wore  requisitioned  in  tho  Baltic,  tho  Ministry  taking  alt  risks  and  bearing 
all  expenses.  A few  Belgian  steamers  were  also  brought  out.  AVhonovor 
possiblo,  cargoes,  mostly  of  sawn  timber,  were  procured  for  tho  ships. 
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permission  to  timc-cliarter  Spanish  shipping  up  to  a total 
of  400,000  tons  dead-weight,  in  return  for  eoal  export  and 
bunker  eoneessions,  was  actually  signed  on  April  12th, 
but  a week  later  the  Romanoncs  Cabinet  fell,  and  their 
successors  refused  to  ratify  the  convention.  All  that 
could  be  done,  in  the  circumstances,  was  to  make  the  best 
arrangements  possible  with  individual  shipowners.  During 
i\Iay  agreements  were  concluded  by  the  Cunard  Company, 
acting  for  the  IMinistry  of  Shipping,  with  three  of  the  chief 
Spanish  shijiping  companies,  by  which  the  owners  agreed 
to  keep  a specified  number  of  steamers  running  continu- 
ously in  the  ore  trade,  in  return  for  certain  facilities  in 
obtaining  coal  export  licences  from  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  United  States,  Although  the  niimber  of  ships 
affected  was  not  large — 17  vessels  then  running  and 
2 others  to  be  added  on  completion — the  faet  that  they 
were  to  be  continuously  employed  in  a service  of  vital 
importance  gave  the  agreements  considerable  significance. 

The  negotiations  with  Denmark  had  a more  fortunate 
issue.  By  an  agreement  concluded  in  June,  it  was  provided 
that  the  British  Government  should  license  the  export  of 
coal  to  Denmark  in  Danish  shijis,  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
tons  a month,  free  of  any  return  cargo  conditions.  In 
return  for  this  concession,  the  Danes  agreed  that  200,000 
tons  dead-weight  of  Danish  shipping,  including  the  vessels 
already  requisitioned,  should  be  time-chartered  to  (or 
requisitioned  by)  the  British  Government  at  a rate  of 
45^,  per  ton,  the  charterers  undertaking  war  risks  insur- 
ance. No  Danish  shijis  were  to  be  laid  up  without  the 
consent  of  the  British  Government,  and  all  vessels  outside 
the  200,000  tons,  not  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Denmark, 
Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  were  to  be  employed  in 
trades  approved  by  the  Inter- Allied  Chartering  Executive. 

This  was  a substantial  gain,  but  still  more  important 
was  the  result  of  the  negotiations  with  Norway,  which 
had  gone  forward  amicably  all  through  May  and  June. 
By  the  end  of  July  a complete  agreement  had  been  arrived 
at  on  all  points,  and  the  result  was  a genuine  triumph  for 
British  diplomacy. 

The  original  proposals  had  been  for  the  em^Dloyment  of 
the  bulk  of  Norwegian  tonnage  in  Allied  interests,  in  return 
for  a guarantee  of  coal  export  licences  ; but  owing  to  the 
intensification  of  the  submarine  campaign,  it  became 
evident  at  an  early  date  that  a mere  guarantee  of  export 
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licenses  would  be  far  from  providing  adequately  for  the 
Norwegian  supplies.  No  fewer  than  27  Norwegian 
steamers  were  sunk  by  submarines  in  the  North  Sea 
during  March,  19  in  April,  and  10  in  May.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Lerwick  Convoy  went  a long  way  in  reducing 
the  risk  ; but  it  was  evident  that,  so  long  as  a large 
proportion  of  the  Anglo-Norwegian  traffic  was  carried  on 
by  unarmed  steamers,  the  risk  must  always  be  considerable. 
Not  only  the  Norwegian  coal  supply  but  the  vital  Narvik 
ore  trade  was  affected,  and  both  parties  were  profoundly 
interested  in  providing  a remedy.  It  was  accordingly 
provided  that  the  British  Government  should  have  the 
right  to  requisition  or  time-eharter  all  Norwegian  vessels 
previously  engaged  in  the  North  Sea  trade,  with  the 
exception  of  the  regular  cargo  liners,  and  should  replace 
them  by  defensively  armed  British  ships  of  equivalent 
capacity.  The  British  Government  further  undertook  to 
license  coal  exports  to  Norway  up  to  a maximum  of  250,000 
tons  a month,  ‘ and  to  carry  the  coal  exported  on  a cost 
basis,  calculated  on  the  rate  of  hire  paid  for  the  requisi- 
tioned Norwegian  vessels,  and  the  actual  cost  of  running 
the  substituted  ships.  The  hire  for  Norwegian  ships 
requisitioned  or  time-chartered  was  to  be  355,  per  dead- 
weight ton  per  month  for  steamers  over  1,000  tons  dead- 
weight, and  455.  for  smaller  ships,  war  risks  to  be  borne 
by  the  British  Government. 

Ships  requisitioned  or  time-chartered  under  this  sub- 
stitution scheme  were,  of  course,  available  for  war-zone 
trade,  and  if  requisitioned,  as  the  majority  of  them  were, 
Averc  armed  and  run  under  the  British  flag.  But  it  was  a 
further  term  of  the  agreement  that  all  other  Norwegian 
ships  not  now  required  for  the  necessary  service  of  Norway 
herself  = should,  on  completion  of  their  current  charters, 
be  offered  to  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee  on 
terms  equivalent  to  the  355.  requisition  rate. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  total  tonnage  of  all  nationalities 
lime-chartcred  to  the  Inter- Allied  Committee  was  roughly 
930,000  dead-weight,  of  Avhich  about  585,000  tons  was 
Greek.  Greek  shipping  was  no  longer  neutral ; for,  follow- 

* This  was  a maximum  figure  never  actually  approached.  The  real 
limit  was  the  cargo  capacity  of  the  shipping  oinjiloyod. 

= There  were  certain  other  small  exceptions,  such  as  whalers,  fruit 
steamers,  and  other  vessels  of  special  construction  ; but  special  terms 
wore  suhsoQuontly  arranged  for  some  of  these,  which  the  Chartering  Com- 
mittee were  anxious  to  sociu-o. 
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ing  the  abdication  of  King  Constantine  on  June  12th,  a new 
Government  had  been  formed,  with  M.  Venizelos  at  its 
head,  and  on  June  27th  Greece  declared  war  on  Germany, 
Austria,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  This  change  of  status 
made,  however,  no  effective  difference  to  the  working  of 
the  Greek  Ship  Scheme.  The  new  Government  agreed  that 
all  Greek  steamers  over  1 ,000  tons  gross,  with  the  exception 
of  15,  should  be  time-chartered  to  the  Inter-Allied  Com- 
mittee, and  that  those  under  that  tonnage  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  French  Naval  Authorities,  and  save  in  so 
far  as  they  were  required  for  the  Greek  coasting  trade, 
should  be  employed  on  Allied  service  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  return,  the  British  Government  undertook,  through 
the  Wheat  Executive,  the  supply  of  Greece  with  cereals, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  15  ocean-going  steamers 
excluded  from  the  agreement  would  suffice  for  the  supply 
of  the  country  with  other  necessary  imports.  Additional 
assistance  in  the  carriage  of  cereals  and  other  commodities 
was  occasionally  given  by  the  release  for  single  voyages 
of  steamers  allocated  to  France,  Italy,  or  the  Wheat 
Executive. 

Apart  from  Greek  shipping,  the  bulk  of  the  time- 
chartered  tonnage  was  still  Norwegian.  Since  the  end  of 
April,  no  further  Japanese  vessels  had  been  fixed,  all 
further  negotiations  for  the  enqiloyment  of  Japanese 
tonnage  being  left  to  the  United  States  Government ; no 
Spanish  shi2)owner  could  be  induced  to  accept  a charter, 
and  the  fixture  of  vessels  under  the  Swedish,  Dutch,  ami 
Danish  flags  numbered  little  more  than  a dozen  all  told. 
The  Anglo-Danish  agreement  was,  however,  gradually 
bringing  forward  Danish  steamers  in  rather  greater 
numbers,  and  a few  charters  of  Swedish  vessels  bore 
witness  to  the  easing  of  the  situation  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  Kogrund  Agreement. 

Of  Norway’s  steam  tonnage  about  one-half  was  now 
employed  in  Anglo-Norwegian  trade  or  in  the  interests  of 
the  Allies,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
sliijis  carrying  coal  to  Norway  returned  with  Narvik  ore 
or  other  cargoes  of  imj)ortance  to  Great  Britain.  Of 
Danish  tonnage,  about  one-quarter  was  indexed  as  trading 
with  or  for  the  Allies,  but  this  included  a number  of  colliers 
permitted  to  arrive  in  ballast  in  order  to  load  coal  for 
Denmark.  In  the  essential  Allied  services  Danish  shi2iping 
counted  as  yet  for  very  little  ; but  as  fast  as  shi2)s  came 
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forward  under  the  agreement,  they  were  placed  in  the 
French  coal  trade,  to  which  they  were  peculiarly  suited. 
Deliveries,  however,  were  slow.  Shipping  under  the 
Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  flags  was  of  little  account. 
]\Iore  than  a quarter  of  the  steam  tonnage  of  Sweden  was 
actually  laid  up,  and  the  participation  of  Swedish  ships 
in  Allied  trade  was  confined  mainly  to  the  direct  traffic 
between  their  own  country  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  this  they  became  rather  more  active  during  the  summer, 
as  a result  of  Sweden’s  need  for  coal  and  the  application 
of  the  shii5-for-ship  policy.  Dutch  shipowners  still  stood 
aloof,  and  though  negotiations  for  a commercial  agreement 
had  been  reojiened  by  the  Spanish  Government,  no 
tonnage  concessions  had  yet  been  obtained,  and  the 
obnoxious  “ 33  per  cent.”  and  “ 10  per  cent.”  orders 
continued  to  hamper  the  ore  traffic. 

Taking  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  shipping 
together,  the  entrances  with  cargoes  at  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  July,  amounted  to  200,000  tons  net,  as 
against  725,000  tons  in  the  previous  year,  a decline  of  72 
per  cent.  The  clearances  were  450,000  tons  as  against 
1,082,000,  a decline  of  nearly  58  per  cent.  For  the  whole 
period  of  six  months  since  the  proclamation  of  the  barred 
zone  the  decreases  work  out  at  71  per  cent,  and  64  per  cent, 
respectively.  Bad  as  these  figures  were,  they  would  have 
been  far  worse  but  for  the  enterprise  and  determination 
displayed  by  Norwegian  shipping,  which  accounted  in 
July  for  more  than  half  the  entrances  and  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  clearances. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
agreements  and  the  improvement,  slight  as  it  was,  in 
relations  with  Sweden,  an  increase  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  not  only  in  the  entrances  and  clearances  at 
British  ])orts,  but  in  the  number  of  ships  ready  to  accept 
a time-charter  from  the  Inter-Allied  Executive.  Much, 
however,  depended  on  the  prospects  of  American  co- 
()j)cration.  A very  large  block  of  neutral  tonnage  was 
emjfioycd  in  American  waters,  in  the  trade  between  North 
and  South  America,  or  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  whole  of  the 
vessels  so  cmployetl  cmfid  obtain  bunkers  at  depots  in  the 
United  States  territory.  The  combined  effect  of  intensified 
submarine  warfare  and  freight  limitation  schemes  had  led 
to  many  neutral  steamers  endeavouring,  during  the  winter 
of  1 !)!(),  to  escape  into  the  American  trades,  and  the 
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eoiintcr-mcasurcs  taken  liy  the  Blinker  Committee  had 
jirodnced  considerable  irritation  in  the  United  States. 
()n  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  United  States  would  co-operate,  both  as  regards 
bunker  control  and  centralised  chartering,  with  the  Euro- 
pean Allies.  Without  such  co-operation  it  was,  indeed, 
impossible  to  render  the  control  of  neutral  shipping 
completely  effective,  or  even  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  tonnage  agreements,  so  far  as  they  affected  ships 
previously  trading  in  American  interests.  So  far,  however, 
no  organisation  for  the  control  of  chartering  had  been 
established  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  until 
July  14th  that  the  American  Government  took  power  to 
control  the  export  of  coal  from  the  States. 
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CARRYING  POWER  AND  IMPORTS 
FEBRUARY — JULY  1917 

The  spring  of  1917  had  been,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  critical  period  for  Allied  commerce  since  the  initial 
tlislocation  caused  by  the  war  was  overcome.  The  summer 
months  witnessed  the  turn  of  the  tide.  By  the  introduction 
of  the  ocean  convoy  system  in  Jidy,  and  its  extension 
during  August  to  cover  outward  sailings  and  the  balance 
of  homeward  sailings  in  the  Atlantic  trades,  a check  had 
been  administered  to  the  submarines  which,  though  its 
full  effect  could  not  yet  be  seen,  could  reasonably  be  relied 
upon  to  prevent  a repetition  of  such  losses  as  were  suffered 
at  the  outset  of  the  unrestricted  campaign.  By  the  ton- 
nage agreements  with  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  paralys- 
ing effect  of  that  campaign  on  neutral  shipping  in  Allied 
services  was,  to  some  extent,  countered. 

The  turn,  however,  had  come  only  just  in  time  : indeed, 
it  was  impossible  as  yet  to  assert  with  certainty  that 
it  had  not  come  too  late.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare — February  to  July 
inclusive— 2,350,000  tons  of  British  shipping  had  been 
lost  through  war  casualties,  besides  about  1,500,000  tons 
of  shipping  under  Allied  and  neutral  flags.  By  far  the 
heaviest  sufferer  other  than  Great  Britain  was  Norway, 
with  440,000  tons.  France  and  Italy  had  each  lost  over 

200.000,  Greece  and  the  United  States  over  100,000  tons.* 
The  fleets  of  the  remaining  Powers  had  suffered  less, 
either  because  they  were  relatively  insignificant  in  size, 
or  because  they  took  little  part  in  the  trade  of  the  barred 
zones.  The  total  reduction  in  the  world’s  tonnage  ex- 
ceeded 3,850,000  tons. 

Even  these  figures  fail  altogether  to  convey  the  total 

> Franco,  220,000 ; Itnlj%  208,000 ; Grooco,  162,000 ; United  States, 

109.000. 
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effect  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  on  the  supply 
of  carrying  power.  Many  ships  injured  by  torpedo, 
gunfire,  or  mine  were  yet  brought  to  port.  In  Great 
Britain  alone  the  ocean-going  tonnage  under  repair  had 
risen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  over  400,000  tons,  and  the  total 
was  still  going  up.‘  Still  more  important  was  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  voyages,  due  to  delays  and  deviation 
arising  direetly  from  the  submarine  menace.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  convoy  system  promised  to  reduce,  in  large 
measure,  the  necessity  for  direct  official  detention  of 
shipping  ; but  in  its  initial  stages,  it  added  appreciably 
both  to  the  time  spent  by  ships  in  port,  and  to  the  length 
of  the  sea  passage,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
escort  or  steaming  to  a port  of  assembly,  and  the  reduction 
in  the  speed  of  the  faster  ships.  Finally,  as  regards  the 
carrying  power  available  for  British  and  Allied  trade, 
there  was  the  withdrawal  or  diversion  of  neutral  shipping, 
which  the  ship-for-ship  policy  and  tonnage  agreements 
had  only  partially  overcome. 

British  shipbuilding,  as  has  been  seen,  had  failed 
altogether  to  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  loss,  and  it  was 
already  becoming  doubtful  whether  delivery  of  the  vessels 
building  in  American  yards  woidd  ever  be  obtained. 
.\llowing  on  the  one  hand  for  war  and  marine  casualties, 
and  on  the  other  hand  for  new  construction,  ships  pur- 
chased abroad,  requisitioned  neutrals,  and  a few  ships 
which  had  already  escaped  from  the  Baltic  under  the 
Kogrund  Agreement,  the  grand  total  of  ocean-going 
shipping  had  been  reduced  from  3,731  steamers  of  1,600 
tons  gross  and  upwards  on  Jamiary  31st  to  3,344  oh  July 
31st,  and  from  16,600,000  tons  gross  to  15,200,000.  Thus 
the  reduction  in  numbers  amounted  to  over  10  per  cent., 
and  in  tonnage  to  over  8 per  cent.  These  figures,  however, 
include  ships  completing  or  under  repair,  and  if  such  be 
excluded,  the  reduction  in  available  tonnage  works  out 
at  nearly  12  per  cent.^ 

A net  loss  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  though 
it  w'as  a long  way  below  the  high-water  mark  reached  in 
April,  was  ruinously  heavy.  There  was,  indeed,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ratio  would  be  permanently 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  convoy  system  ; but 

1 In  August  it  reached  537,000. 

These  figures  include  tankers,  prizes,  and  some  vessels  on  Colonial 
Register. 
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tlie  real  gravity  of  the  position  lay  in  the  faet  that,  even 
before  February  1st,  the  available  tonnage  had  been 
unecpial  to  the  demands  upon  it.  We  have  seen  that,  so 
early  as  March  Requisitioning  Branch  were  calculating  on 
a serious  deficiency  of  tonnage  during  the  summer  months, 
and  that  during  April  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee 
were  obliged  to  press  both  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  for  a reduction  of  their  demands. 
In  I\Iay,  when  the  Committee  met  again  to  discuss  the 
programme  for  the  summer  months,  there  was  again  a 
lieavy  deficiency  to  be  adjusted.  Throughout  the  summer 
the  shipping  available  fell  far  short  of  the  demands  of 
the  Dejiartmcnts,  and  it  was  continually  necessary  to 
revise  the  import  programmes. 

In  one  respect  the  strain  on  tonnage  had  been  somewhat 
eased.  The  Russian  Revolution  had  not  led  to  a sus- 
pension of  the  White  Sea  iirogramme,  as  the  Russian 
Provisional  Govei'iiment  had  announced  its  intention  of 
carrying  on  the  war  wit  h vigour ; but  the  situation  was 
so  uncertain  that  the  British  Government  were  anxious 
to  minimise  the  tonnage  risked  in  the  White  Sea  service, 
and  gave  instructions  towards  the  end  of  April  that 
some  part  of  the  allocations  for  the  Russian  programme 
should  be  postponed  until  the  situation  cleared.  To  post- 
pone the  jirogramme  altogether  was  impossible  if  the 
Russian  resistance  was  to  be  sustained,  and  from  April 
onwards  the  number  of  ships  on  White  Sea  service  steadily 
increased  ; but  the  tonnage  employed  was  decidedly  below 
the  original  estimate,  aiul  rather  less  than  was  allocated 
in  the  j)rcvious  year.  To  the  Vladivostok  service  no 
requisitioned  tonnage  was  allocated  this  year,  arrangements 
being  made  instead  to  load  Russian  Government  cargo  on 
the  Conference  liners,  uj)  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  capacity. 

In  the  actual  cm])loymcnt  of  the  vessels  considerable 
economics  were  effeeted.  For  the  1917  season  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping  took  over  the  organisation  of  the  Russian 
Government  Committee’s  Transportation  Department, 
and  by  improvements  in  organisation  and  the  elimination 
of  much  })aper  work  hitherto  required,  succeeded  in 
securing  a more  rapid  despatch,  the  average  rate  of  loading 
for  g(“neral  cargo  rising  from  390  to  597  B/L  tons  a day. 
Messrs.  Mathwins  continued  to  look  after  the  coal  ship- 
ments, bnt  during  May  the  control  of  thirty  Russian 
colliers  hitherto  in  the  iunuls  of  the  Russian  Government 
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Committee  was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping, 
who  appointed  the  Ellerman-Wilson  Line  as  managers. 
Thanks  to  these  arrangements,  it  beeame  possible  to  effect 
a reduction  in  the  number  of  requisitioned  steamers 
allocated  to  the  service  without  reducing,  to  a dangerous 
extent,  the  volume  of  supplies. 

Even  with  a reduction  in  the  number  of  ships  allocated, 
the  strain  of  the  White  Sea  Programme  was  too  heavy  to 
be  borne,  in  the  conditions  which  prevailed,  without  a 
grave  effect  on  British  imports.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
their  IMemorandum  of  April  16th,  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
stated  they  were  asking  France  for  the  return  of  a hundred 
requisitioned  ships,  on  condition  that  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  should  forgo  their  claim  to  tonnage  chartered  by 
the  Intcr-Allied  Committee.  The  possibility  of  such 
revision  of  allocations  had  been  provided  for  by  the 
Clementel  Agreement,  and  the  claim  was  pressed,  with  the 
result  that  about  fifty  steamers  of  an  average  size  of  4,500 
tons  dead-weight,  or  their  equivalent,  were  actually  with- 
drawn during  iMay  and  June,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
remainder  being  postponed  until  July  and  August  in 
deference  to  French  representations. 

An  additional  reason  for  this  Avithdrawal  was  the  crisis 
in  the  Italian  coal  supply  produced  by  the  continued 
withdrawal  of  neutral  shipping.  Gi'eat  efforts  were  being 
made  to  Avipe  off  the  deficit,  and  a means  of  economising 
tonnage  and  minimising  risk  had  been  found  in  the 
despatch  of  colliers  to  Blaye,  a French  port  on  the  Gironde, 
Avhence  the  cargoes  could  be  forwarded  to  Italy  by  rail. 
Blaye,  hoAvev'er,  could  not,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  handle 
more  than  about  50,000  tons  a month,  though  this  amount 
Avas  doubled  or  trebled  at  a later  period,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  cargoes  had  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean.  Exposed  to 
attack,  as  they  Avere,  throughout  the  Avhole  length  of  the 
route,  the  losses  among  the  colliers  Avere  heavy,  and  during 
May  it  Avas  decided  that  the  shipment  of  coal  to  Italy  from 
the  United  States  should  no  longer  be  discouraged,  the 
lesser  risk  providing  compensation  for  the  longer  voyage, 
Avhile  neutral  tonnage  could  more  readily  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  coal,  a large  amount  of  assistance  had 
to  be  giA'en  in  the  carriage  of  Italian  Avheat,  and  despite 
the  rapid  reduction  of  British  tonnage,  the  proportion  in 
Italian  service  Avas  fairly  steadily  maintained  during  the 
first  half  of  1917.  The  combined  steel  and  oat  serAice 
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to  France  and  Italy  ran  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  previous 
year,  the  total  shipments  averaging  about  120,000  tons 
a month.  Ineluding  ships  directed  to  Allied  ports  by  the 
Wheat  Executive,  and  allowing  for  ships  loading  outwards 
tor  the  Allies  and  homewards  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
total  of  British  oeean-going  shipping  on  Allied  serviee 
during  the  first  half  of  1917  amounted  to  over  12  per  eent. 
of  the  available  tonnage  other  than  oil-tankers  not  avail- 
able for  ordinary  cargoes.*  In  addition,  a large  number 
ot  British  steamers  under  1,000  tons  gross  were  employed 
in  the  French  coal  trade. 

Tonnage  in  the  employment  of  the  Army  and  Navy  rose 
considerably  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  demands 
of  the  Salonika  expedition  were  heavy;  the  operations  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  requirements  of  the  East  Afriean 
campaign,  which  was  proving  very  troublesome,  were  on 
the  inerease.  The  strain  of  the  Mesopotamian  operations 
was  increased  by  the  very  indifferent  berthing  facilities 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  provision  of  bunkers  for 
shipping  on  the  East  Afriean  eoast  was  also  a source  of 
continual  anxiety,  as  it  caiised  long  delays  to  eolliers. 
In  March  1917,  Salonika,  Egypt,  ^Mesopotamia,  and  East 
Africa  accounted  between  them  for  335  ships  of  1,600  tons 
gross  and  upwards,  and  so  severe  was  the  strain,  both  on 
tonnage  and  escort,  that  the  question  of  abandoning  some 
or  all  of  these  distant  expeditions  had  to  be  taken  seriously 
into  consideration. 

This,  fortunately,  proved  to  be  unnecessary,  owing  to 
the  check  given  to  the  submarine  campaign  by  the  intro- 
duction of  convoy.  Meanwhile,  considerable  eeonomies 
had  been  effeeted.  Gross-Channel  transport  had  been 
greatly  improved  as  a result  of  the  investigations  made 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  the  reorganisation  of  the 
transport  arrangements  in  France  under  Sir  Eric  Geddes,* 
and  the  development  of  a cross- Channel  railway  ferry 
service.  By  July  1917  the  rate  of  discharge  of  cargo  at  the 
Northern  French  ports  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  at  the 
cud  of  1916,  though  the  tonnage  employed  had  not  in- 
creased. In  January  sanction  was  obtained  for  a general 
inerease  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men  carried  on 


' In  March  tlio  total  was  1,939,000  tons,  13'2  por  cent,  of  the  whole; 
in  June  1,092,000  tons,  12'4  jjor  cent.  Available  tonnage  includes  prizes, 
but  oxcluclos  ships  repairing  or  completing. 

-See  Vol.  IT,  pp.  374-r). 
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British  transports.  The  overland  route  to  Salonika, 
through  Italy,  was  developed  ; bunkering  arrangements 
were  overhauled.  By  one  means  or  another  the  ocean- 
going tonnage  in  naval  and  military  service,  excluding 
oilers,  was  cut  down  from  just  under  1,000,000  tons  in 
February  to  3,400,000  in  July.  Even  so,  it  still  amounted 
to  more  than  a quarter  of  the  total. 

To  the  shipping  available  for  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  considerable  additions  had  been  made  by  with- 
drawals from  the  intcr-foreign  and  Dominion  services,  as 
well  as  through  the  economies  effected  by  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Office  ; but  so  heavy  had  been  the  losses  that, 
against  a total  of  over  7,400,000  tons  in  Januarj'',  there  was 
available  in  June  only  6,600,000  and  in  July  only  6,425,000 
tons. 

The  carrying  power  of  the  available  tonnage  had,  how- 
ever, been  considerably  increased  by  the  redistribution  of 
trade,  and  the  concentration  of  both  tramp  and  liner 
tonnage  on  the  shorter  routes.  This  had  not  yet  been  in 
progress  long  enough  for  its  effects  to  be  fully  manifest, 
and  against  those  effects  must  be  set  the  increased  delays 
caused  by  the  intensified  submarine  menace  ; but  they 
were  already  visible,  especially  in  the  very  heavy  arrivals 
of  grain  from  North  America  during  June  and  July,  and 
it  was  mainly  thanks  to  this  rearrangement  of  services 
that  the  shrinkage  in  imports  fell  short  of  the  reduction  of 
tonnage. 

Much  also  was  due  to  the  work  of  the  Port  and  Transit 
Committee  in  keeping  the  ports  free  from  the  worst  phases 
of  congestion.  Their  greatest  difficulty  arose,  of  course, 
from  the  strain  imposed  on  the  West  Coast  ports,  not  only 
by  the  Atlantic  concentration,  but  by  the  routeing  of 
vessels  to  such  ports  in  order  to  minimise  submarine  risk. 
Owing  to  the  very  heavy  losses  in  the  Channel  there  was, 
naturally,  a strong  desire  to  use  the  West  Coast  jiorts  up 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacity.  The  question  was 
brought  into  special  prominence  by  the  sinking  of  several 
large  liners  bound  for  London,  which  had  been  torpedoed 
on  their  way  up  Channel,  after  calling,  to  land  passengers 
or  for  Admiralty  instructions,  at  a south-western  port, 
and  constant  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  for  the  diversion 
of  such  ships  from  the  London  trade.  The  problem, 
however,  was  not  an  easy  one,  nor  was  it  simply  a matter 
of  the  convenience  of  shipowmers  and  importers.  The 
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West  Coast  ports  had  only  a limited  margin  of  importing 
power.  Any  large  inerease  in  the  demands  upon  them 
would  entail  the  provision  of  inereased  aecommodation  and 
equipment,  and  of  housing  for  the  labour  transferred. 
In  view  of  the  immense  demands  now  being  made  by  the 
fighting  serviees  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  on  man- 
power and  2dant,  the  extent  to  whieh  labour  and  material 
eould  be  alloeated  to  port  development  was  strietly  limited. 
Moreover,  the  real  governing  faetor  was  not  the  reeeiving 
eajiaeity  of  the  ports,  but  their  power  of  distributing 
the  eargoes  reeeived  to  those  who  were  to  use  them.‘ 
This  fjower  was  already  strained,  owing  to  the  military 
demands  on  railways  and  road  transport,  and  the  effeets 
of  reeruiting.  In  June  1917  it  was  ealeulated  that, 
owing  to  the  immense  inerease  in  military  and  munitions 
trallic,  the  total  demand  on  the  earrying  power  of  the 
railways  was  over  30  per  eent.  greater  than  in  time  of 
joeaee.  Here  again,  every  proposal  for  the  eonstruetion  of 
new  lines  or  the  replaeement  of  rolling-stoek  worn  out  by 
the  abnormal  traffie,  had  to  be  eonsidered  in  the  light  of 
the  eompeting  military  demands  on  the  resourees  of  the 
eountry.  In  this  eonneetion,  too,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  demands  of  the  Armies  in  Franee,  and  of  Franee 
herself,  on  engines  and  rolling  stock  were  continually 
increasing  and  were  only  met  Avith  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  dilhcultics  of  diversion  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  of  27,000  tons  of  cargo  discharged  at  Plymouth 
in  the  early  summer  of  1917,  by  six  ships  originally  bound 
for  I.ondon,  only  7,000  tons  Avas  CA'er  forAvarded  to  London, 
and  even  this  caused  a block  AA-hich  resulted  in  holding  up 
temporarily  1 1,000  trucks.  The  remainder  of  the  cargoes 
AA'as  accordingly  distributed  in  the  West.  The  actual 
average  time  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  the  ships  at 
Plymouth  Avas  three  Aveeks,  as  against  a normal  seven 
days  in  I.,ondon. 

increased  distribution  by  coaster  Avould  not,  in  itself, 
have  solved  the  problem  of  eliminating  submarine  risk, 
tliough  it  might  have  reduced  it  by  multiplying  the  number 
and  diminishing  the  size  of  targets  in  the  most  dangerous 
areas.  Whether  desirable  or  no,  it  Avas  impossible.  The 
combined  effect  of  requisitioning,  losses,  and  the  restriction 
of  raihvay  rates,  had  gradually  reduced  the  general  coasting 
trade  until,  in  the  first  six  Inonths  of  1917,  the  tonnage 
* Cf.  Vol.  II,  Chapter  IV. 
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arrived  and  departed  with  eargoes  Avas  16  per  eent.  less 
than  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  con- 
siderably less  than  half  of  what  it  had  been  in  1913. 
Movements  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  comparatively  stable,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  military  tratlie  involved.  To  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  traffie  Mr.  II.  F.  Burgess  was  appointed, 
in  June,  Director  of  Cross-Channel  Services,  for  the  purpose 
of  co-ordinating  the  arrangements  for  the  handling  of 
trallie  at  the  Irish  ports.  In  the  same  month  a Home 
Trade  Branch,  under  Mr.  A.  H.  Read,  was  formed  in  the 
IMinistry  of  Shipping,  and  entrusted  with  the  control  both 
of  cross-Channel  and  coasting  traffic. 

It  was  the  question  of  distribution  which,  above  all  else, 
restricted  the  diversion  of  trade  from  the  East  to  the 
West  Coast ; but  the  Wdieat  Commission  and  other  im- 
porting departments  naturally  gave  the  West  Coast  jiorts 
as  much  preference  as  was  possible.  Although  the  total 
volume  of  traffic  at  the  majority  of  the  ports  fell  off  with 
the  decrease  in  entrances,  the  proportion  of  imports 
handled  on  the  West  Coast  steadily  increased,  and  the 
actual  volume  was  quite  as  great  as  the  ports,  with  their 
depleted  resources,  could  readily  handle.  The  difficulties 
were  increased  by  the  fact  that,  owing  both  to  the  large- 
scale  operations  of  the  Departments,  and  to  the  effect  of 
deviations  and  routeing,  ships  tended  to  arrive  in  large 
batches  and  at  irregular  intervals. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  condition  of  the  ports 
during  the  first  half  of  1917  showed  a distinct  improve- 
ment. The  two  main  objects  which  the  Port  and  Transit 
Committee  had  sought — pooling  of  railway  wagons  and 
adequate  development  of  the  Transport  Workers’  Batta- 
lions— had  now  been  achieved.  The  wagons  and  sheets 
owned  by  the  companies  had  been  pooled  during  1916, 
and  as  we  have  seen,  powers  had  now  been  taken  for  the 
compulsory  pooling  of  privately  owned  trucks.  Great 
assistance  also,  in  the  co-ordination  of  port  and  railway 
organisation  had  been  received  from  a Joint  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  and 
representatives  of  all  Government  Departments  and  Com- 
mittees interested  in  transport.  This  Committee,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  on  jMarch  21st,  enabled  transit  pro- 
lilems  to  be  considered  as  a Avhole  with  greater  clearness 
than  had  yet  been  obtainable,  and  greatly  facilitated  the 
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adjustment  of  departmental  demands  to  the  facilities 
available. 

I^Iean while  the  Illingworth  Committee  * had  appointed 
a travelling  sub-committee  to  visit  the  ports,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  reports  received,  put  forward,  in  July,  a 
proposal  that  they,  the  Illingworth  Committee,  should  be 
kept  in  being  as  an  advisory  body  on  both  port  and  rail- 
way problems,  with  a right  of  direct  reference  to  the 
Government.  This  proposal  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Shipping  Controller,  on  the  ground  that  the  information 
obtained  by  the  visiting  sub-committee  had  only  confirmed 
the  importance  of  questions  with  which  the  Port  and 
Transit  Committee  was  already  dealing,  and  that  nothing 
but  confusion  could  arise  from  an  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  authorities.  As  a result  of  his  representations,  the 
Government  ultimately  decided  to  reject  the  proposal,  and 
the  Illingworth  Committee  ceased  to  exist. 

VVTth  regard  to  the  supply  of  labour,  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Shipping  Controller  in  April  for  bringing  up  the 
strength  of  the  Transport  Workers’  Battalions  to  15,000 
men  had  not  yet  been  adopted,  but  during  February  the 
authorised  strength  was  increased  from  10,000  to  10,930. 
By  the  middle  of  April  that  strength  had  been  raised,  and 
though  it  was  not  quite  maintained,  the  actual  strength 
during  this  period  was  always  well  over  10,000.  The 
average  number  of  men  daily  employed  in  actual  work 
at  the  ports  rose  from  2,131  in  January  to  4,702  in  April, 
and  5,700  in  .lunc.  By  July  31st  the  number  of  days’ 
work  performed  since  the  raising  of  the  first  battalion  had 
reached  944,430.  When  not  at  Avork,  the  men  were 
engaged  in  the  completion  of  their  military  training,  and 
their  progress  as  soldiers  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  the 
ins])ecting  officers. 

In  two  rcs])ects  the  work  of  the  battalions  proved 
])articularly  valuable.  They  Avere  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  the  discharge  of  heaA’y  cargoes,  such  as  ore,  aaIucIi  had 
been  giving  great  trouble  OAving  to  the  enlistment  of  the 
.strongest  dock  Avorkers,  and  thcA’’  Averc  iiiA'aluable  at  the 
smaller  ports,  Avherc  the  local  labour  supply  Avas  quite 
unable  to  deal  Avith  any  sudden  rush  of  shipping.  Thanks 
mainly  to  the  Avork  done  by  men  of  the  battalions  and  to 
the  improA'cd  supjdy  of  raihvay  trucks,  the  aA’eragc  rate 
of  ore  discharge  at  GlasgoAA'  rose  steadily  from  572  tons 

’ See  p.  70,  supra. 
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a day  in  January  to  1,204  tons  in  April,  while  during 
March  and  April  the  average  discharge  of  ore  cargoes  in 
all  ports  (including  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  of  arrival 
and  departure)  was  at  the  high  daily  rate  of  963  tons. 
Further  efforts  to  speed  up  discharge  were  made  at  various 
ports  during  the  following  months  by  the  provision  of 
additional  mechanical  appliances,  by  speeding  up  accept- 
ance of  ore  at  the  works,  and  by  the  formation,  when 
necessary,  of  dumps  at  the  docks.  As  regards  the  smaller 
ports,  men  of  the  battalions  were  working  during  July 
at  thirty-three  of  such  ports,  and  gave  great  assistance 
both  in  dealing  with  commercial  cargoes  and  in  military 
transport. 

So  successful  had  the  scheme  proved  that,  during  April, 
arrangements  were  made,  in  consultation  with  the  Railway 
Executive  Committee  and  the  National  Union  of  Railway- 
men,  for  extending  the  scope  of  the  battalions  to  railway 
work,  and  in  the  following  month  application  for  assistance 
was  received  from  the  Canal  Commission.  Such  extensions 
of  the  scope  of  the  battalions  had  not  yet,  however,  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

Many  suggestions  had  been  made  that  the  receiving 
capacity  of  the  West  Coast  ports  should  be  increased  by 
continuous  night  and  day  work  on  a system  of  shifts,  and 
during  IMay  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee  made 
enquiries  on  the  subject.  All  the  port  authorities,  however, 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that,  except  for  coal,  the 
proposition  was  impracticable  ; that  a full  day  and  half  a 
night  was  the  utmost  attainable  ; and  that  even  this  coidd 
not  be  maintained  throughout  the  week.  Wherever 
possible,  however,  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  ports,  by  providing  additional  accommodation  and 
equipment,  and  the  situation  at  Liverpool,  in  particular, 
was  considerably  eased  by  an  extensive  use  of  motor 
lorries  for  the  removal  of  goods. 

The  net  result  of  all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  was 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  June  1917,  only  four  vessels 
(all  at  Newcastle)  were  waiting  for  berths  at  the  eleven 
great  ports,  as  against  a total  of  fifty-two  in  November 
1915,  when  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee  were  first 
appointed ; there  was  a shortage  of  railway  wagons  at 
one  port  only  (Newcastle)  as  against  nine  in  November 
1915  ; and  the  movements  on  the  railways  were  reported 
as  normal  or  satisfactory  at  nine  ports  instead  of  three. 
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Tlie  only  real  cause  of  anxiety  was  the  pressure  of  the 
immense  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  whieh  were  now 
coming  forward  from  North  America.  On  this  point  the 
Committee  were  in  close  touch  with  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Wheat  Supplies,  whom  they  pressed  to  stow  back 
the  grain  inland,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  release 
the  storage  accommodation  at  the  ports  to  deal  with 
incoming  cargoes. 

Throughout  all  this  period  the  Port  and  Transit  Com- 
mittee had  maintained  close  touch  with  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping.  Though  not  brought  within  the  organisation 
of  the  Ministry,  they  sat  in  the  same  building,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Direcdor  of  Transport  and  Shipping  was  a member 
of  the  Committee  further  assisted  the  co-ordination  of 
effort.  Some  more  formal  machinery  of  co-operation  was, 
however,  felt  to  be  desirable,  and  at  the  end  of  May  a 
Port  Pranch  was  formed  within  the  ^Ministry  for  the 
special  purpose  of  liaison  with  the  Committee  and  the  Rail- 
way Executive.  The  Director  of  this  Branch  was  IMr. 
L.  A.  P.  Warner,  Deputy  General  ^Manager  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  who  had  previously  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  London  & North-Western  Railway  and 
thus  combined  dock  and  railway  experience.  The  Braneh, 
whose  staff,  at  its  maximum,  numbered  only  six,  worked 
chiefly  through  and  with  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee, 
which  retained  its  independent  status,  and  proved  a 
valuable  assistant  in  obtaining  priority  for  labour  and 
material  required  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  port 
facilities,  especially  at  the  West  Coast  ports,  and  in  adjust- 
ing the  routeing  of  vessels,  in  convoy  or  otherwise,  to  the 
capacity  of  the  ports. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  also,  the  conditions  at 
the  ])orts  had  given  rise  to  considerable  anxiety,  though 
the  trouble  there  was  not  so  much  actual  congestion  as 
lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  authorities  responsible 
rcs])cctively  for  the  rail  and  sea  transport  of  Government- 
owned  goods.  Prior  to  1916  there  had  been  no  direct 
ollicial  supervision  of  shipments  from  North  America,  with 
the  exception  of  those  to  Russia,  which  were  looked  after 
by  a New  York  branch  of  the  Russian  Purchases  Committee 
under  IMr.  T.  S.  Catto.  For  all  British  Government  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States,  Messrs.  lainham  and  Moore 
acted  as  forwarding  agents,  while  in  Canada,  the  whole 
supervision  of  traiisport  services  was  conducted  through 
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the  organisation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
As  regards  Canada  these  arrangements  worked  well,  but 
in  the  United  States  difficulties  arose  early  in  191G,  owing 
to  the  wide  extension  of  Government  control  over  both 
imports  and  shipping.  On  many  occasions  requisitioned 
space  had  to  be  abandoned  at  the  last  moment,  owing  to 
the  non-arrival  of  cargo,  and  the  North  Atlantic  lines 
urged  the  necessity  of  setting  up  some  official  organisation 
to  do  the  work  of  the  commercial  machinery  that  had  been 
displaced.  In  March  1916  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
accordingly  appointed  Mr.  E.  J.  Kerr,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway,  to  supervise  the  rail  transport  of  munitions  ship- 
ments, and  in  the  following  July  the  Transport  Department 
sent  out  Lieutenant  Connop  Guthrie  and  Lieutenant 
M.  Faulknor,  R.N.V.R.,  to  open  an  office  in  New  York. 
Under  their  supervision,  the  shipment  of  general  Govern- 
ment cargoes,  the  bulk  of  which  had  previously  been 
shipped  from  New  York,  was  widely  decentralised,  and  a 
much  closer  adjustment  attained  between  the  arrival  of 
Government  goods  at  the  various  ports  and  the  requisi- 
tioned space  available. 

On  the  appointment  of  the  Shipping  Controller,  the 
New  York  Office  of  the  Transport  Department  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  for  whom  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  continued  to  act  as  representatives  in 
Canada.*  The  New  York  organisation  consisted  at  this 
time  of  two  main  departments,  one  of  which  allocated 
shipments  to  requisitioned  space  in  the  liners,  while  the 
other  superintended  the  loading  of  all  tramps  consigned 
to  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  & Co.  In  addition,  there  was 
Mr.  Catto’s  Russian  forwarding  department,  which  also 
came  under  the  jegis  of  the  Ministry.  In  February  1917 
a Grain  Traffic  Department  was  established,  to  superintend 
the  movement  of  cereals  by  rail,  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Wheat  Export  Company,^  agents  for  the  Royal 

1 No  change  in  the  Canadian  organisation  was  made  until  July  1918, 
when  the  Shipping  Controller  appointed  Sir  Arthur  Harris  as  his  official 
representative.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  however,  continued  to 
provide  offices  and  staff. 

^ This  Company  was  incorporated  under  American  law  with  a monopoly 
of  all  cereal  exports  to  the  Allies.  The  Wheat  Export  Company  of  Canada 
was  a similar  organisation.  In  India  and  Australia  the  purchases  were 
effected  through  Wheat  Commissioners,  co-ordinating  the  work  of  various 
controlled  firms.  In  addition  the  Wheat  Section  appointed  shipping 
agents  in  the  various  exporting  and  Allied  countries,  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  for  loading,  despatch,  and  discharge.  In  Italy,  where  the 
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Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies,  and  other  departments 
were  subsequently  added  to  eope  with  the  extension  of 
Government  imports. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  1917,  however,  the  eontrol 
of  munitions  movements  on  the  United  States  railways 
remained  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Shipping, 
but  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  this  division  of 
responsibility  led  to  a certain  amount  of  confusion  which 
adversely  affected  the  grain  shipments  from  American 
jiorts.  The  Government  accordingly  decided  in  IMay 
1917  that  the  Shipping  Controller’s  New  York  office  should 
take  over  the  ^Munitions  Traffic  Department  and  assume 
sole  responsibility  for  all  railway  movements  of  Govern- 
ment-owned goods.  This  decision  was  carried  into  effect 
in  August,  and  contributed  materially  to  an  improvement  in 
thesituation which wasthemore  important  nowthat  tonnage 
was  being  concentrated  on  the  North  Atlantic  tracks. 

In  addition  to  the  Atlantic  concentration  and  the  steps 
taken  to  clear  the  ports,  there  was  a third  factor  which 
had  considerable  effect  in  off-setting  the  decrease  in 
available  tonnage.  This  was  the  restriction  of  imports. 
The  primary  object  of  the  import  restrictions  was,  of 
course,  to  secure  that,  when  carrying  power  was  inadequate, 
it  should  be  essential  commodities  that  were  carried  and 
non-essentials  that  were  shut  out  ; but  the  effect  of 
restricting  drastically  the  imports  of  bulky  materials,  such 
as  timber,  led  also  to  an  actual  substantial  increase  in  the 
weight-carrying  power  of  the  ships.  In  a comparison  of 
the  imports  for  ]\lay  with  those  of  January,  it  was  estimated 
that,  while  the  ship-carrying  power  as  shovm  by  the 
entrances  was  smaller  by  10  per  cent.,  there  was  an  increase 
of  4 per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the  cargoes  carried,  the  chief 
decreases  being  in  timber,  cotton  and  jute,  and  miscel- 
laneous foodstuffs,  while  the  most  notable  increases  were 
in  wheat  and  flour,  and  iron  ore. 

For  the  six  months  ending  July — that  is  to  say,  the 
first  six  months  of  unrestricted  suljinarine  warfare — the 
entrances  of  Dritish  shipping  showed  a decrease  of  under 
5’5  ])cr  cent,  on  the  previous  half  year.  That  the  decrease 
in  entrances  Avas  so  much  smaller  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  reduction  in  tonnage  Avas  due  mainly 

conditions  of  discharge  were  generally  bad,  the  Cnnard  Company  acted 
as  central  agents,  under  the  supervision  of  a special  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  at  Itome. 
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— if  not  entirely — to  shorter  voyages  and  quicker  turn- 
ronnd.  For  the  month  of  Jnly  itself,  when  the  full  effects 
of  the  reorganisation  of  sailings  became  visible,  the  Rritish 
entrances  were  greater  by  1 per  cent,  than  in  July  1910. 
The  entrances  of  foreign  shipping,  on  the  other  hand, 
declined  during  the  six  months  by  no  less  than  53  j)er  cent., 
and  the  total  reduetion  in  carrying  power,  as  shown  by 
the  entrances,  was  over  20  per  cent,  on  the  previous  six 
months,  and  nearly  22  per  cent,  on  the  corresponding 
period  of  1910. 

The  weight  of  imports,  as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  was  15' 5 per  cent,  less  than  in  the  preceding 
half  year,  and  21-4  per  cent,  less  than  in  1910.  Those 
returns,  however,  did  not  until  Jidy,  when  the  system 
was  revised,  inelude  imports,  other  than  food,  on  Govern- 
ment aecount.  If  these  imports,  chiefly  munitions  and 
oil  Riel,  are  included,  and  an  allowance  made  for  similar 
imports  during  1910,  the  decrease  on  the  preceding  six 
months  was  only  about  8-8  per  cent.,  and  on  the  six 
months  ending  July  1910,  13-9  per  cent.  When  compared 
with  the  falling  off  in  entrances,  these  figures  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  increase  in  effective  carrying  power 
of  the  shipping  remaining  available. 

A large  proportion  of  the  decrease  in  imports,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1910,  fell  on  com- 
modities the  shipments  of  which  had  been  deliberately 
restricted.  Thus,  the  reduction  in  timber,  including  pit- 
props,  was  very  nearly  2,000,000,  or  five-sixths  of  the 
contemplated  saving  for  a whole  year.  This  reduction  was 
no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  laying  up  of  neutral  shipping 
in  the  North  Sea,  but  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  replace 
by  British  tonnage  the  neutral  ships  withdrawn,  or  to 
obtain  substituted  supplies  from  elsewhere,  was  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  restrictions,  and  the  efforts,  made  in  con- 
junction therewith,  to  economise  consumption  and 
stimulate  cutting  at  home  and  in  Franee.^  In  paper  and 
paper-making  materials  the  reduction  was  400,000  tons  ; 
in  barley,  180,000;  in  raw  fruit,  100,000;  in  jute,  45,000. 
In  stones  and  slates,  tobacco,  onions,  tomatoes,  tea,  wines 
and  spirits,  and  many  minor  commodities,  there  were 
smaller,  but  still  appreciable,  savings. 

1 During  May  and  June  a proposal  was  under  consideration  for  bringing 
over  timber  from  Sweden  in  rafts  ; but  it  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  tugs  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  protection. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  were 
f^reater  by  450,000  tons.  During  the  early  months  of  1917 
the  level  of  imports  from  North  Ameriea  had  been  com- 
})aratively  low,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  shipping  from  the 
North  Atlantie  to  Australia  and  elsewhere  towards  the 
end  of  1916,  and  this  drop  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  only  partially  eompensated  by 
shipments  reeeived  from  Australia  and  the  Plate  ; but 
from  IVIay  onwards  the  arrivals  from  North  Ameriea 
steadily  increased,  and  as  considerable  amounts  were  also 
received  from  Austi’alia,  the  imports  during  June  and  July 
were  abnormally  heavy,  especially  in  July,  when  the  total 
from  all  sources  reached  the  very  high  figure  of  875,000 
tons.  For  the  whole  six  months  the  receipts  from  North 
America  showed  a slight  decrease  on  the  previous  year, 
balanced  by  a large  increase  from  other  sources  ; but 
practically  the  whole  of  the  shii?ments  arranged  from 
Aiistralia  and  the  Plate  had  now  been  received,  and  it 
was  almost  entirely  to  North  America  that  the  Wheat 
Commission  were  looking  for  British  imports  during  the 
]iew  cereal  year. 

Most  food  imports,  so  far  as  they  were  not  affected  by 
the  restrictions,  were,  on  the  whole,  well  maintained.  The 
imports  of  oats  and  maize  were  large,  a much  greater 
proportion  of  the  maize  now  coming  from  the  United  States. 
The  decrease  in  arrivals  of  Scandinavian  produce  was 
made  gootl  by  larger  imports  of  butter  from  Australia, 
by  heavy  deliveries  of  cheese  and  condensed  milk  under 
the  Dutch  Agricultural  Agreement,  and  by  extensive 
juirchases  of  cheese  made  in  Canada  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  There  was,  however,  a shortage  of  cheese  for 
civilian  recpiiremcnts,  owing  to  the  building  up  of  army 
stocks.  The  Norwegian  Agreement  secured  the  fisli 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  two  very  important  items, 
meat  and  sugar,  showed  a considerable  decline. 

Imports  of  dead  meat  of  all  kinds,  including  bacon  and 
hams,  were  lower  by  9 per  cent,  than  in  the  corresponding 
])criod  of  1916,  and  were  11  per  cent,  below  those  for  the 
six  months  ending  January  1917.  If  refrigerated  beef 
aud  mutton  alone  be  considered,  the  decline  is  still  more 
marked,  amounting  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  1916  figures, 
and  20  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  six  months’.  The  sources 
of  supply  had  been  extended  by  arrangements  for  the 
shipment  of  Patagonian  mutton  and  lamb,  by  the  lease  to 
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the  British  and  Argentine  Meat  Company  of  a meat  works 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ami  by  a eonsiderable  development  of 
exports  from  South  Afriead  The  greater  part  of  the  South 
African  meat  was,  however,  sent  to  Egypt  for  the  use  of 
the  armies  in  the  Eastern  theatre.  There  had  been  con- 
siderable dilRculty  in  providing  sulFicient  tonnage  for  the 
Plate  and  Brazilian  exports,  and  though  this  had  been 
met,  as  we  have  seen,  by  diversions  from  the  Australasian 
trade,  the  divertetl  ships  had  only  been  on  service  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  six  months. 

The  main  factor  in  the  reduction  of  imports  was,  how- 
ever, the  submarine  campaign.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  the  meat-carrying  liners  were  specially  signalled  out 
for  attack,  and  their  losses  had  been  very  heavy.  During 
the  six  months  February  to  July  inclusive  no  fewer  than 
twenty-three  insulated  ships,  with  an  aggregate  meat 
capacity  of  48,600  tons,  had  been  sunk,^  and  five  others, 
with  a capacity  of  13,700  tons,  seriously  damaged.  Further, 
the  carrying  power  of  the  ships  had  been  reduced  by 
the  effect  of  delays  and  deviations  imposed  for  con- 
siderations of  safety.  The  Australasian  liners,  owing  to 
the  number  of  troops  carried,  were  specially  subject  to 
delays,  arising  from  putting  in  to  Falmouth  or  Devon- 
port  for  orders  or  to  diseharge  troops.  One  large  liner 
was  actually  unloaded  at  Devonport,  and  the  cargo  railed 
to  London. 

Apart  from  the  actual  reduction  in  imports  caused  by 
these  delays  and  losses,  the  army  requirements  were  in- 
creasing, and  the  War  Oflice  were  making  great  efforts  to 
build  tip  stocks,  which  had  fallen  dangerously  low.  This, 
of  course,  accentuated  the  shortage  in  civilian  supplies  ; 
but  so  serious  was  the  position  as  regards  army  stocks 
that,  in  IMarch  the  Government  appointed  a Committee 
under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  consider  the  question 
of  drawing  on  home-growui  meat  for  part  of  the  military 
supplies. 

Imjiorts  of  sugar  also  fell  away.  The  decrease  on  the 
previous  six  months  was  over  10  per  cent.,  and  on  1916, 
no  less  than  28  per  cent.  This  was  due  directly  to  shortage 

* A proposal  to  develop  an  export  from  Colombia  broke  down,  owing  to 
the  inability  of  the  syndicate  concerned  to  arrange  satisfactory  terms  with 
the  Colombian  Government. 

^ Two  of  these  were  sunk  by  mines  laid  by  the  Wolf,  one  by  the  Moewe, 
and  the  remainder  by  submarines.  The  figures  are  exclusive  of  ships  on 
Admiralty  service. 
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of  tonnage,  and  conld  be  met  only  by  more  drastie 
rationing. 

Among  imj)orts  other  than  food,  there  were  few  heavy 
deereases,  exeej)t  in  respeet  of  artieles  affeeted  by  the 
I mport  Restrietions  wliieh,  in  addition  to  the  savings 
already  referred  to,  had  a great  effeet  on  the  figures  for 
miseellaneous  manufaetures  and  eommodities  for  re-export. 
The  supply  of  wool  was  well  maintained,  and  the  vital 
imports  of  iron  ore  were  remarkably  good,  eonsidering  how 
severely  the  trafiie  had  suffered  from  losses  and  the  with- 
draAval  of  neutral  shipping.  They  amounted  to  3,200,000 
tons,  whieh  Avas  less  by  400,000  tons  than  in  the  eorre- 
sponding  period  of  1916,  but  praetieally  equal  to  the 
imports  for  the  six  months  ending  January  1917.  The 
ehief  falling  off  Avas  not  in  the  imports  from  Spain  and  the 
Mediterranean,  Avhere  the  deerease  in  neutral  tonnage  had 
been  made  good,  to  a large  extent,  by  inereased  alloeation 
of  British  requisitioned  steamers  and  by  the  serAuees  of 
Italian  shij)i)ing  under  the  Coal-Ore  Agreement,  but  in 
the  imjAorts  from  NarA'ik,  Avdiieh  shoAved  a sad  deeline 
oAving  to  the  effeets  of  the  submarine  eampaign  on  North 
Sea  traffie. 

In  striking  eontrast  to  the  imports  of  iron  and  avooI, 
those  of  eotton,  the  third,  and  in  eomniereial  importanee 
the  first,  of  the  sta])le  raw  materials,  Avere  less  by  190,000 
tons  than  in  the  eorresponding  period  of  1916.  Although 
eotton  Avas  not  used  for  Avar  purposes  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  iron,  or  eA^en  avooI,  the  eomniereial  interests 
affeeted  Avcre  so  vast,  and  the  diffieulty  of  finding  alterna- 
tive employment  for  the  Avorkers  so  great,  that  the  Imports 
Restrietions  Committee  had  hesitated  to  interfere  Avith 
the  shijnnents,  beyond  plaeing  a limit  on  re-exports. 
During  the  summer,  hoAvev’er,  the  proportion  of  spaee 
oeeupied  on  the  Atlantie  liners  by  Avheat  and  munitions 
Avas  so  large  as  to  restriet  greatly  the  spaee  aA^ailable  for 
eotton,  and  in  the  existing  shortage  of  tonnage  it  Avas 
impo.ssible  to  alloeate  or  release  spaee  sufiieient  to  bring 
in  anything  like  the  normal  import.  It  AA'as  still  possible 
to  imjiort  tlie  (piantities  required  for  Avar  purposes,  and  tor 
the  redueed  export  trade  ; but  it  was  evident  that  domestic 
eonsumption  must  be  cut  doAA'ii,  Avith  the  probable  result’ 
of  a large  number  of  AV'ork-people  being  throAvn  out  oi 
employment  or  placed  on  short  time.  In  aucav  ot  the 
inqiortanee  of  the  industry,  it  Avas  essential  that  steps 
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should  be  taken  to  regulate  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
equalise,  the  incidence  of  the  reduction,  and  in  June  1917 
a Cotton  Control  Board  was  set  up  for  this  purpose.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Henderson,  the  Secretary,  who 
represented  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  members  of  this 
Board  were  all  men  engaged  in  the  industry  as  employers 
or  operatives,  and  as  restrictions  became  more  and  more 
drastic,  it  proved  remarkably  successfid  in  averting  the 
financial  disasters  and  wide-spread  distress  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  inevitable.  ‘ 

Imports  on  Government  account,  excluded  from  the 
trade  returns  prior  to  July,  rose  from  254,000  tons  in 
January  to  402,000  tons  in  June,  and  averaged  about 
330,000  tons  a month  during  the  first  half  of  1917.  These 
imports  included  certain  cargoes  of  munitions  and  munitions 
material,  some  shipments  of  timber  on  War  Office  account, 
nitrate  for  munitions  purposes,  and  oil  fuel  for  naval  use. 
Space  for  munitions  shipments  was  secured  by  the  liner 
allocations  and  by  the  restriction  of  unessential  imports. 
A proposed  increase  of  the  nitrate  imports  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  postponed.  Oil  fuel  was,  in  point  of  bulk,  by 
far  the  most  important  of  these  items,  but,  owing  to  its 
shipment  in  specially  constructed  vessels,  it  did  not  com- 
pete with  the  imports  of  other  commodities,  nor  did  it 
suffer  from  their  competition. 

The  oil-fuel  situation  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
gravest  anxieties  of  the  Government.  Like  the  meat- 
carrying  liners,  oil  tankers  were  specially  hunted  by  the 
submarines,  and  their  peculiar  build  rendered  them  easy 
of  identification.  The  losses  were  heavy,  and  owing  to  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  shipbuilding  programme, 
replacement  was  slow.  Thanks  to  the  special  priority 
given  to  oil-carrying  vessels,  the  total  available  tanker 
tonnage  was  tolerably  well  maintained ; but  this  was 
not  enough.  The  construction  of  oil-burning  ships  for 
the  Navy  had,  even  before  the  war,  outstripped  the  con- 
struction of  oil-carriers,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
naval  vessels  completed  under  the  war  programme  used 
oil  fuel. 

It  had  always  been  the  desire  of  the  Admiralty  to  hold 
stocks  ashore  and  afloat  equivalent  to  a six  months’ 
supply,  but  this  had  proved  impossible  from  the  first,  and 

I For  a full  account  of  the  Board’s  operations,  see  The  Cotton  Control 
Board,  by  H.  D.  Henderson,  1922. 
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by  June  1st,  1917,  the  total  stoeks  amounted  only  to 
750,000  tons,  or  a little  under  three  months’  supply  at  the 
then  rate  of  eonsumption.  What  was  more  serious,  there 
seemed  little  hope  that,  in  face  of  the  continued  heavy 
losses  and  the  increasing  demands  of  the  Fleet,  even  that 
reserve  could  be  maintained.  On  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  the  Admiralty  had  hoped  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  large  fleet  of  tankers  under  the  American 
flag,  but  it  was  some  months  before  the  American  Govern- 
ment took  power  to  requisition  shipping,  and  American 
owners  were  averse  to  the  dangers  of  the  war  zone. 
Yet  unless  something  could  be  done  to  increase  the  supply 
of  fuel — it  w'as  useless  to  think  of  reducing  the  consumption 
— it  Avas  probable  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  reserves 
would  be  exhausted. 

So  critical  w'as  the  position  that  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  drastic  remedies,  and  during  June  it  was  decided, 
mainly  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Kemball-Cook,  Diree- 
tor  of  Naval  Sea  Transport,  Ministry  of  Shipping,  to  fit  a 
number  of  liners  in  the  North  Atlantie  trade  for  the  earriage 
of  oil  fuel  in  the  double  bottoms  of  their  ballast  tanks. 
The  expedient  was  not  one  Avhich  could  be  lightly  adopted, 
since  it  involved  a reduction  in  the  dead-Aveight  capacity 
of  the  A^essels  for  ordinary  cargo  ; but  the  crisis  AA^as  too 
grave  for  hesitation.  Each  at  the  risk  of  shutting  out 
Avhcat  and  munitions,  the  Autal  supply  of  oil  fuel  must 
be  maintained.  Operations  AA-ere  started  at  once  both  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
.Inly  .‘3rd  sliij)ments  Avere  commenced.  The  system  Avas 
speedily  extended  to  tramps,  and  the  fitting  of  additional 
ships  went  forAvai’d  as  rapidly  as  possible  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Avork  to  be  done  AA-as  not,  fortun- 
ately, very  cxtcnsiA  C,  and  the  a\'erage  delay  to  each  A'essel 
fitted  Avas  only  tAV'o  and  a half  days.  It  Avas  the  shutting 
out  of  ordinary  imports  that  Avas  the  real  price  paid. 
Mcamvhile  the  introduction  of  the  conA  oy  system  promised 
greatly  to  reduce  the  rate  of  loss,  and  a special  programme  of 
ac-ecleratcd  tanker  construction  had  been  put  in  operation.* 

As  regards  the  export  trade,  the  Liner  Requisition 
Seheme,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  concentration  by  Avhich 
it  AA'as  ehielly  affected,  had  not  yet  been  in  progress  long 
enough  for  its  effects  to  be  A’ery  Adsible,  but  there  AA'as  a 
slight  general  falling  off,  cloaked  by  the  rise  in  values, 
‘ See  Chapter  XT II,  post. 
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which  was  mainly  attributable  to  increasing  diversion  of 
labour  and  materials  to  war  purposes.  From  May  onwards, 
too,  the  figures  of  re-exports  showed  clearly  the  effeet  of 
the  import  restrietions.  Inasmueh  as  the  total  value  of 
imports  continued  to  increase,  while  that  of  exports 
remained  stationary,  the  adverse  trade  balanee  was  piling 
up  to  an  alarming  extent ; but  this  was  of  less  immediate 
consequence  now  that  the  United  States  had  become 
associated  with  the  Allies,  and  there  was  a prospeet  of 
obtaining  extensive  credits  in  the  principal  source  of  supply. 
As  yet,  however,  the  amount  of  assistance  which  could  be 
looked  for  from  the  American  Government  was  uncertain, 
and  the  problem  of  exchange  eontinued  to  harass  the 
Treasury  in  connection  with  all  extensive  operations  of  the 
importing  departments. 

Notwithstanding  all  such  anxieties,  and  those  arising 
from  the  inadequaey  of  the  oil  fuel,  meat,  and  sugar  stocks, 
and  from  poor  harvests  in  Franee  and  Italy,*  the  geireral 
eeonomic  situation  was  better  than  in  the  spring.  It  was 
the  frightful  increase  in  the  rate  of  loss  at  sea  whieh  had 
been,  all  this  time,  the  over-mastering  preoccupation  and 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  almost  all  other  problems,  and  if 
this  rate  had  not  yet  been  very  substantially  reduced,  the 
suceessful  introduetion  of  convoy  gave  good  hopes  for  the 
future. 

For  Germany,  too,  the  immediate  economic  crisis  was 
over.  By  drastie  rationing,  and  at  the  eost  of  terrible 
suffering,  the  critical  months  preceding  the  gathering  of 
the  1917  harvest  had  been  bridged,  and  though  a heavy 
price  had  to  be  paid  in  the  weakening  of  both  moral  and 
physical  stamina,  it  was  once  more  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  hold  out  hopes  of  a sufficiency  of  food,  including 
supplies  from  Roumania,  to  enable  the  war  to  be  prolonged 
until  it  was  ended  by  a smashing  military  vietory,  or  by 
the  good  work  of  the  submarines,  which  was  exaggerated 
with  ealculated  mendacity.^ 

It  was  in  May  that  the  arrivals  of  grain  from  Roumania 
first  began  to  affeet  the  situation,  and  though  the  supplies 

* See  Chapter  XV,  post. 

“ For  tlie  six  months,  February  to  July  inclusive,  the  figures  of  gross 
tonnage,  British,  Allied,  and  neutral,  wluch  the  Germans  claimed  to  have 
sunk,  showed  an  exaggeration  of  over  40  per  cent.  This  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  ships  torpedoed,  which  subsequently  reached  port ; 
but  the  exaggeration,  wliich  steadily  increased  from  now  onwards,  was  too 
great  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  deliberate  falsehood. 
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received  fell  far  short  of  expectations,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Roumanian  grain  played  a very  large  part 
in  enabling  both  Germany  and  Austria  to  struggle  on  to 
the  harvests  By  July  21st  it  was  considered  safe  to 
increase  the  German  flour  ration,  as  from  the  middle  of 
August,  from  170  to  220  grammes  a day,  and  to  make  a 
similar  increase  in  the  allowance  to  self-suppliers,  though 
the  supplementary  rations  were  still  maintained  at  their 
reduced  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meat  supply  gave 
increased  anxiety.  In  June  it  had  been  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  slaughter  of  milch  cows  in  order  to  maintain  the 
ration,  and  from  August  15th,  when  the  increased  flour 
ration  came  into  force,  the  issue  of  meat  was  again  reduced 
to  250  grammes  a week. 

The  increased  supplies  of  grain  had  come  only  just  in 
time.  In  May  even  the  rations  of  first-line  troops  had 
been  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  about  tliree-fifths  the 
amount  received  by  British  soldiers.  During  June  food 
riots,  involving  serious  damage  to  munition  factories,  were 
reported  from  many  industrial  centres  in  Germany,  and 
the  friction  and  discontent  arising  from  the  contrast 
between  the  free  living  of  the  producers  and  the  starvation 
ration  of  the  urban  population,  had  become  very  bitter  ; 
nor  had  the  Government  proved  able,  despite  all  its 
efforts,  to  secure  equality  of  distribution,  or  to  check  the 
growth  of  illicit  trading. 

Even  now,  the  outlook  was  by  no  means  hopeful.  The 
rations  were  but  just  suflicient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  and  provided  no  surplus  to  make  good  the 
decrease  in  weight  and  stamina  caused  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  winter  and  spring.®  There  was  direct  evidence  that 
the  ])hysical  deterioration  of  the  workers  had  begun  to 
affect  the  output  in  the  mines  and  factories.  Diseases 

' According  to  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  of  January  30tli,  1918,  the  total 
amount  of  grain  received  by  Germany  and  Austria  from  Roumania  during 
1917  was  1,386,000  metric  tons.  From  current  reports,  about  540,000 
tons  was  received  by  .Austria  and  250,000  tons  by  Germany  up  to  the 
middle  of  July. 

On  August  ICth  General  Hofer,  the  President  of  the  .Austrian  Food 
Office,  stated,  in  a speech  at  Salzburg,  that  since  .April  .Austria  had  been 
living  mainly  on  supplies  from  Roumania. 

* The  average  value  in  calories  of  the  daily  ration  during  the  year  1917--18 
was  1,510  calories  per  head.  The  ration  maintained  by  the  Belgian 
Relief  Commission  for  a population  mostly  abstaining  from  heavy  labour 
during  the  Gorman  occupation,  was  2,067  calorics  per  head.  Moreover,  the 
Gorman  ration  was  pfu'ticularly  deficient  in  protein,  and  above  all  in  fats. 
Cnul.  280. 
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attributable  to  insufficient  nourishment  were  rife,  and 
while  the  birth  rate  continued  to  fall  even  more  rapidly 
than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  men  under 
arms,  the  death  rate  continued  to  rise.  Nor  was  there 
much  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  situation,  unless 
new  sources  of  supply  could  be  found.  The  harvest  was 
again  indifferent,  and  even  if  sufficient  cereals  to  maintain 
the  bread  ration  were  forthcoming,  it  must  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  fodder,  with  the  effect  of  still  further 
deterioration  of  the  live  stock. 

It  was,  as  of  old,  the  deficiency  in  fats  which  was  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  shortage,  and  in  this  respect 
the  position  was  growing  steadily  worse.*  It  was  for  fats 
especially  that  the  Germans  depended  on  imports  from 
contiguous  neutrals,  and  thanks  to  the  effect  of  the  Dutch 
and  Danish  Agricultural  Agreements,  and  the  Norwegian 
Fish  Agreement,  the  food  imports  from  contiguous  neutrals 
during  the  June  quarter  were  again  very  small.  They 
were,  however,  slightly  greater  than  for  the  previous  three 
months,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transporting  Dutch  and 
Danish  produce  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  in  Denmark  which  followed  the  stoppage  of  fodder 
imports.  On  the  other  hand,  steps  were  being  taken  by 
the  Allies  which  were  to  reduce  effectively  even  the  meagre 
supplies  still  received.* 

So  long  as  actual  starvation  could  be  averted  the 
Governments  of  the  Central  Powers  might  be  expected  to 
spur  their  people  indefinitely  to  resistance.  Shortage  of 
war  material  was  another  matter,  and  here  the  loss  of 
imports  was  acutely  felt.  The  application  of  the  rationing 
system  to  neutral  imports  not  only  reduced  almost  to 
nothing  the  leakage  of  overseas  products  to  Germany, 
but  reacted  on  the  export  of  goods  produced  in  the 
neutral  countries  themselves,  a larger  proportion  of  such 
goods  being  now  required  for  home  consumption.  The 
agreements  made  by  the  British  Government  with  neutral 
producers  further  restricted  the  traffic.  Very  little  copper 
was  now  reaching  Germany,  either  from  Norway  or  Sweden, 
and  during  May  a fire  at  the  Kristiansand  refinery  cut  off 
her  only  considerable  outside  source  of  nickel  supplies.’ 

1 See  Vol.  II,  pp.  163,  309-10,  404.  * See  Chapter  XIV,  post. 

^ By  an  agreement  made  in  August,  production  at  this  refinery  was 
suspended  until  January  1918,  in  which  month  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment requisitioned  the  works  and  stocks. 
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In  their  urgent  need  of  metals  the  German  Government 
were  now  requisitioning  or  making  provision  for  the  collee- 
tion  of  door-plates,  window  fastenings,  buttons,  and  toy 
soldiers.  The  scarcity  of  copper,  nickel,  and  manganese 
had  at  last  begun  to  show  its  effect  in  the  quality  of  muni- 
tions production,  though  the  deterioration  in  quality  was 
not,  as  yet,  considerable,  and  the  actual  output  was 
threatened  by  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the  metals,  such  as 
wolfram  and  molybdenum,  used  in  making  high-speed 
machine  tools.  How  acute  that  scarcity  had  become  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  price  of  wolfram  had 
risen  by  4,000  per  cent.  On  the  condition  of  the 
rolling  stock  the  lack  of  hardening  metals  had  a more 
pronounced  effect.  So  early  as  the  end  of  i\Iarch  8,000 
engines  were  said  to  be  awaiting  repairs  at  Essen  alone, 
and  the  steady  deterioration  of  transport  through  the  use 
of  inferior  materials  for  construction  and  repairs,  and  the 
acute  shortage  of  proper  lubricants,  immensely  complicated 
the  problem  of  food  and  fuel  supply. 

Of  textiles  and  leather  practically  no  stocks  were  now 
available  for  civilian  use.  Even  the  dead  were  buried  in 
paper  yarn,  and  the  war  boots,  of  leather  sutstitutes  with 
wooden  soles,  were  a constant  source  of  complaint.  The 
Armies,  however,  were  still  tolerably  well  supplied.  More 
important  Avas  the  shortage  of  rubber,  for  which  no 
adequate  substitute  had  been  found,  and  on  July  2Gth  an 
order  was  issued  for  the  requisitioning  of  all  rubber  tyres 
and  billiard  table  cushions  not  already  surrendered. 

In  one  respect  only  had  the  position  appreciably  im- 
proved. The  breach  made  in  the  Allied  cordon  by  the 
conquest  of  Roumania  was  as  important  in  the  supply  of 
oil  as  in  the  supj)ly  of  grain.  Ry  May  the  damage  done 
to  the  Roumanian  Avells  had  been  sulliciently  made  good 
for  a little  oil  to  come  forward,  though  no  lubricating  oils 
had  yet  been  received.  By  July  the  average  output  had 
risen  to  1,470  tons  a day.  Although  less  than  half  of  the 
normal  output  before  the  Avar,  this  AA\as  a substantial  relief 
to  a situation  fast  becoming  desiicrate. 

The  overAvhclming  of  Ronmania  had  been,  indeed,  a 
cruel  bloAv  to  the  Allied  cause.  Just  Avhen  the  sIoav 
process  of  economic  pressure  Avas  beginning  to  exert  its 
maximum  effect,  it  had  opened  up  a ucav  source  of  supply 
Avhich,  Avhile  insidlicient  to  save  the  German  people  from 
acute  suffering  and  their  Government  from  acute  anxiety, 
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had,  in  respect  of  two  vital  commodities,  made  just  the 
difference  between  shortage  and  collapse.  By  the  autumn 
of  1917,  the  war,  on  its  economic  side,  had  become  once 
more  a race  between  the  submarine  and  the  exhaustion  of 
German  resources  ; but  while  the  pressure  on  Germany 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  to  grow  steadily  in  stringency  through 
American  support,  the  activities  of  the  submarine  were 
now  met  by  a new  and  effective  defence. 


CHAPTER  XII 


CONVOYS  AND  TURN-ROUND 
AUGUST — ^NOVEMBER  1917 

Ry  the  beginning  of  September,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
convoy  system  had  been  extended  to  eover  the  greater 
part  of  the  sailings  on  the  Atlantie  traeks,  and  in  the 
figures  of  loss  for  that  month — the  first  eomplete  month 
during  whieh  both  inward  and  outward  eonvoys  had 
been  running — the  good  effeets  of  the  system  were  plainly 
to  be  seen.  The  destruetion  of  British  tonnage  was  still 
far  too  great  to  be  regarded  with  indifference — it  amounted 
to  just  under  200,000  tons — but  it  was  40  per  cent,  less 
than  in  August,  and  only  about  one-half  the  monthly 
average  since  the  inception  of  the  unrestricted  submarine 
campaign.  The  losses  of  Allied  and  neutral  shipping  were 
also  on  the  down  grade. 

How  greatly  this  reduction  in  the  average  risk  was  due 
to  convoy  is  clear  from  an  analysis  of  the  areas  in  which 
the  losses  occurred.  In  June,  the  last  month  prior  to  the 
first  beginnings  of  regular  convoy,  173  British  and  foreign 
steamers  of  500  tons  gross  and  upwards  were  sunk  by 
submarines.  Of  these  54  were  sunk  in  the  Fastnet, 
Scilly,  and  Tory  Island  Approaches,  and  32  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  or  between  Corunna  and  Dakar  ; making  a total 
of  80  in  the  areas  chiclly  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gibraltar  convoys.  In  Sejitember,  out 
of  87  casualties,  only  7 took  place  in  the  Api^roaches,  7 in 
the  Bay,  and  10  between  Corunna  and  Dakar  ; a total 
of  24.  For  the  first  lime,  not  a single  ship  was  sunk  in 
the  Fastnet  Approach,  and  the  only  areas  returning  more 
than  a dozen  casualties  were  the  English  Channel,  where 
ships  collecting  or  dispersing  were  exposed  to  attack  as 
well  as  the  cross-Channel  traffic,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  convoy  system  had  not  yet  been  introduced. 

'Fhc  question  of  Mediterranean  convoys  had,  however, 
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been  under  discussion  for  some  time.  The  system  of 
patrolled  routes  had  proved  thoroughly  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  division  of  the  sea  into  various  zones  under  the 
control  of  the  British,  French,  and  Italians  respectively, 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  protecting  traffic.  In  April, 
when  the  German  submarines  made  their  great  effort,  they 
sank  no  fewer  than  56  British  and  foreign  steamers  of  500 
tons  and  upwards  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  May  and 
June  the  losses  were  36  and  30  respectively.  During  July, 
August,  and  September,  they  fell  to  an  average  of  19  a 
month  ; but  this  was  due  in  part  to  a diminution  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  consequent  on  the  severity  of  the  previous 
losses.  A primary  cause  of  this  diminution  was  the  delay 
caused  by  night  sailings  and  the  detention  of  ships  to 
await  escort  from  one  patrolled  area  to  another.  From 
Malta  to  Port  Said  the  passage  not  uncommonly  occupied 
30  to  32  days,  and  the  movements  of  the  inter-i\Iediter- 
ranean  trade  were  similarly  affected.  Further,  the  con- 
fidence even  of  British  masters  had  been  badly  shaken,  and 
there  was  a tendency  to  prolong  the  time  spent  in  harbour 
on  minor  repairs. 

The  importance  of  the  through  route  had,  of  course, 
been  greatly  decreased  by  the  diversion  of  Far  Eastern 
and  Australian  shipping,  but  the  large  naval  and  military 
forces  employed  in  the  Eastern  theatres  of  war  made  the 
Gibraltar-Port  Said  Passage  a matter  of  vital  concern, 
and  the  coal  supply  of  Italy,  Algeria,  and  Southern  France, 
together  with  the  return  ore  traffic  from  North  African 
and  Southern  Spanish  ports,  was  of  first-class  importance 
both  from  its  size  and  its  character.  About  180  steamers 
a month  with  coal  and  stores  followed  the  route  to  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons  and  Genoa  alone,  and  the  total  number  of 
steamers  passing  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  West 
averaged  about  13  a day,  or  400  a month.  From  the 
East  there  was  a considerable  traffic  in  grain  and  fodder  : 
for  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Allied  forces  in  the 
Balkans  were  now  being  fed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  Asia 
and  Australia,  in  order  to  secure  economical  use  of  tonnage, 
and  reserve  the  North  Atlantic  supplies  for  Northern  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Admiral  Wemyss,  who  came  home  from  Egypt  in  July, 
prior  to  taking  up  the  duties  of  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Malta,  had  run  on  his  own  initiative  since  May,  a 
restricted  system  of  commercial  convoy  between  Malta 
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and  Port  Said  ; but  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  a general  convoy  system,  either 
for  the  through  or  the  inter-Mediterranean  trade.  The 
shortage  of  patrol  craft  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  a serious 
obstacle,  and  the  main  energies  of  the  Naval  Authorities 
were  concentrated  on  the  completion  of  the  net  barrage 
across  the  Straits  of  Otranto,  with  the  object  of  stopping 
the  exit  of  submarines  from  their  bases  in  the  Adriatic. 

Roth  Admiral  Wemyss  and  Admiral  Calthorpe,  who 
eventually  took  up  the  Mediterranean  command,  were 
anxious  for  the  convoy  system  to  be  tried,  and  as  the  result 
of  a visit  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  by  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Godfrey,  an  officer  on  Admiral  Wemyss’  Staff,  the 
Ministry  produced  the  outline  of  a suggested  plan  for  inter- 
Mediterranean  convoys,  and  sent  out  with  Admiral  Cal- 
thorpe a nucleus  staff  for  the  creation  of  a Card  Index, 
similar  to  that  kept  at  the  Ministry,  but  to  deal  solely 
with  inter-i\Iediterranean  movements. ‘ At  a Conference 
with  the  Ministry  on  August  14th,  the  First  Sea  Lord  stated 
that  the  forces  available  were  not  yet  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  system  they  desired,  but  Admiral  Calthorpe  was 
instructed  to  investigate  its  possibilities,  in  the  light  of  the 
information  furnished  by  the  new  Intelligence  Section  at 
Malta,  as  to  the  incidence  of  traffic. 

During  September,  “ Shipping  Control  Officers  ” were 
appointed  to  various  Mediterranean  ports  to  furnish  i\Ialta 
with  information,  expedite  the  turn-round  of  vessels,  and 
collect  them  for  escort,  and  in  October  Admiral  Calthorpe 
cabled  that  he  was  ready  to  start  five-day  convoys  : Alex- 
andria-Rizerta,  Malta-Milo,  and  i\Iilo-Alexandria.  Simul- 
taneously, the  French  put  into  operation  a convoy  system 
between  Marseilles  and  Rizerta.  Meanwhile  the  long- 
discussed  Through  Mediterranean  Convoy  had  come  into 
being. 

The  strongest  argument  for  this  convoy  was  that  it 
woidd  allow  the  use  of  the  Suez  Route  by  Indian  and  Far 
Eastern  shipping.  The  diversion  of  this  shipping  to  the 
long  route  via  the  Cape  had  undoubtedly  reduced  losses, 
but  at  the  expense  of  a serious  prolongation  of  the  round 
voyage.  It  was  not  only  that  the  distance  to  be  travelled 
was  much  greater  (for  the  Indian  ships,  about  11,800  miles 

‘ The  lutelligonco  Section  at  Malta  was  furnished  by  the  main  Section 
in  London  with  advance  particulars  of  all  ships  bound  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 
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as  against  7,900)  ; there  was  also  the  question  of  bunkering 
at  South  Afriean  ports.  Owing  to  the  addition  of  the 
diverted  traffic  to  the  volume  of  trade  to  be  handled,  and 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  strain  on  the  railways  from 
the  coalfields,  the  condition  of  these  ports  was  now  even 
worse  than  in  1916,i  and  the  delays  caused  by  waiting  for 
bunkers  formed  an  important  factor  in  the  length  of  the 
voyage.  As  a result  of  these  delays,  coupled  with  the 
longer  sea  passage,  the  Indian  liners  were  now  making 
only  two  voyages  in  the  year,  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
carrying  power  was  very  serious.  Indeed,  it  was  calculated 
that,  if  the  Suez  Route  could  be  reopened,  the  whole 
priority  cargo  from  India  and  the  Far  East  could  be  carried 
by  a fleet  of  90  steamers  instead  of  about  130  actually 
employed,^  thus  setting  free  40  liners  for  work  in  the  North 
Atlantic  or  elsewhere. 

About  the  middle  of  September  Admiral  Calthorpe 
cabled  that  he  was  in  a position  to  take  care  of  a through 
convoy,  provided  it  was  not  run  at  a shorter  interval  than 
ten  days.  This  was  accepted  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  ; 
indeed  they  were  prepared  to  go  still  further  in  easing  the 
strain  on  escort,  by  accepting  a sixteen-day  interval,  which 
they  considered  not  too  long  to  allow  time  for  turn-round 
and  provide  an  adequate  number  of  ships  for  each  convoy. 
The  speed  was  fixed  at  10  knots,  and  the  original  intention 
was  that  the  convoys  should  start  alternately  from  Liver- 
pool, and  from  Devonport  for  the  London  trade.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  found  that  there  were  about  three 
times  as  many  ships  sailing  from  Liverpool  as  from  London, 
and  that  the  only  practicable  course  was  always  to  start 
the  convoy  from  Liverpool.  The  London  ships  went  out 
with  the  ordinary  Devonport  convoy,  and  after  its  dispersal, 
steamed  south  to  Gibraltar,  where  they  joined  the 
Mediterranean  Convoy  on  its  arrival. 

On  October  3rd  the  first  outward  convoy  sailed  from 
Liverpool.  While  it  was  loading,  orders  were  sent  to 
India  and  China  that  all  vessels  of  10  knots  actual  sca- 
speed  and  over  were  to  come  home  via  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  port  of  assembly  was  to  be  Perim,  in  order  to  give  the 
ships  some  practice  in  station-keeping  while  coming  up 
the  Red  Sea  ; but  later,  when  all  steamers  in  the  trade 
had  gained  experience  in  eonvoy  organisation,  this  arrange- 
ment was  altered  and  the  vessels  proceeded  independently 

* See  Vol.  II,  p.  3G8,  • This  forecast  proved  to  be  correct. 
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to  the  Canal.  The  homeward  eonvoys  were  to  be  mixed  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  comprised  ships  both  for  East  and 
West  Coast  ports. 

Inasmuch  as  these  convoys  were  in  the  danger  zone  the 
whole  way  between  Home  Waters  and  Port  Said,  they 
retained  their  full  escort  throughout.  The  escort  which 
took  the  outward  convoy  as  far  as  Bizerta  met  the  west- 
bound convoy  at  that  port  and  brought  it  home,  while 
the  outward  convoy  proceeded  under  escort  of  the  force 
which  had  accompanied  the  homeward-bound  ships  from 
Port  Said.* 

In  October,  when  Admiral  Calthorpe’s  message 
announcing  the  establishment  of  the  Alexandria-Bizerta 
convoy  -was  received,  the  Admiralty  sent  out  orders  that 
slow  steamers  in  the  East,  such  as  the  Java  sugar  ships, 
were  to  come  home  via  the  Canal,  as  well  as  the  faster 
liners.  These  slow  steamers  were  incorporated  in  the 
ordinary  live-day  convoys  from  Alexandria ; but  from 
Bizerta  to  Gibraltar  they  proceeded  without  escort,  by 
the  coastal  route.  On  arriving  at  the  Straits,  they  came 
on  with  the  ordinary  Gibraltar  convoy. 

It  was  some  time,  of  course,  before  the  ships  that  were 
in  the  Far  East  when  orders  were  sent  out  could  reach  the 
Canal  ; indeed,  it  was  not  until  November  16th  that  the 
first  convoy  was  ready  to  start  for  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Port  Said.  In  the  meantime  the  first  outward 
convoy  had  passed  through  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
experience  was  not  altogether  encouraging,  for  on  October 
19th  the  Pera,  of  7,635  tons,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  about 
100  miles  from  Crete,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Collegian, 
of  7,520  tons,  was  simk  100  miles  from  Alexandria.  The 
loss  of  two  big  ships  out  of  eleven  which  had  started  in 
company  was  something  of  a shock  ; but  with  additional 
exj)crience  and  improved  organisation  it  was  hoped  to 
reduce  the  risk,  and  the  advantages  of  using  the  Sxxez 
Route  were  too  great  to  be  lightly  thrown  away. 

In  another  direction  the  convoy  system  was  called  upon, 
(hiring  October,  to  face  a new  form  of  attack.  It  had 
always  been  recognised  by  the  Admiralty  that  the 
Scandinavian  Convoy  was  exposed  not  only  to  submarines 

' In  Juno  of  1918  this  arrnngomont  was  altorod,  tho  escort  being  pro- 
vided by  patrol  gunboats,  which  took  tho  outward  convoy  right  through 
to  Port  Said.  Tlie  result  of  this  reorganisation  was  an  average  gain  of 
two  days  on  tho  outward  passage.  Tlie  homeward  voyage  remained  at 
about  tho  same  length. 
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but  to  surface  raiders.  To  guard  against  this  danger  by 
direct  escort  was  impossible,  without  undue  dispersal  of 
force  ; but  the  constant  activity  of  Grand  Fleet  forces  to 
the  southward  of  the  convoy  route  gave  a large  measure 
of  safety.  The  route  passed,  however,  within  350  miles 
of  Horn  Reef,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  could, 
in  winter,  be  covered  by  fast  ships  during  the  hours  of 
darkness.  It  was  not  until  October  17th,  some  six  months 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Scandinavian  Convoy,  that 
the  first  surface  attack  was  made ; but  at  daybreak  of  that 
day  a convoy  of  12  steamers  (two  British,  one  Belgian,  and 
nine  neutral)  under  eseort  of  the  destroyers  Mary  Rose 
and  Strongbow,  and  two  trawlers,  was  attacked  by  a 
German  light  cruiser  force.  The  odds  were  overwhelming, 
both  the  destroyers  were  sunk,  and  of  the  whole  convoy, 
only  the  British  and  Belgian  ships  escaped.  As  a result 
of  this  attack,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  size  and 
decrease  the  frequency  of  the  convoys,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  protection  ; but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
additional  forces  it  was  some  weeks  before  the  scheme 
could  be  carried  out. 

Apart  from  these  incidents,  the  working  of  the  convoy 
system  during  October,  though  not  unattended  with  loss, 
was  highly  successful.  It  is  true  that  the  total  losses 
of  British  shipping  rose  to  276,000  tons — 80,000  more 
than  in  the  previous  month — but  even  this  total  was 
considerably  less  than  in  any  other  month  since  the  out- 
break of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign.  Moreover, 
it  was  due  mainly  to  very  heavy  losses  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  local  convoy  system  had  hardly  begun,  and  in 
the  inshore  waters,  where  the  submarines  were  now  con- 
centrating their  attack  on  the  coasting  trade  and  on  ships 
dispersing  from  a homeward-bound  convoy,  or  on  their 
way  to  ports  of  assembly.  The  total  number  of  British 
and  foreign  steamers  of  500  tons  and  upwards  sunk  by 
submarines  during  the  month  was  121.  Of  these  35  were 
sunk  in  the  Mediterranean,  23  in  the  Channel,  16  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  Irish  Sea,  and  17  in  the  North  Sea. 
In  the  three  great  Approaches  there  were  only  4 casualties. 

By  this  time  the  Ocean  Convoy  System  had  been  in 
more  or  less  full  operation  for  about  three  months.^  During 
those  three  months  the  total  war  losses  of  British  shipping 
had  been  800,000  tons,  against  1,135,000  tons  in  the 

‘ Outward  convoys  were  only  started  towards  the  end  of  August. 
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previous  quarter,  and  1,200,000  tons  in  the  three  months 
ending  April  1917.  The  total  reduetion  of  the  world’s 
tonnage  had  been  1,300,000  tons  against  1,800,000,  and 
2,000,000  in  the  two  previous  quarters.*  The  reduction 
of  risk  was  th\is  considerable  ; but  the  rate  of  loss  was 
still  dangerously  high.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  to  be 
considered  that  the  convoy  system  in  the  Atlantic  had 
only  reached  its  full  development  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  that  it  was  only  now  being  extended  to  the 
Mediterranean  trade.  How  great  its  influence  had  been 
we  have  seen  in  the  analysis  of  the  monthly  losses  by 
areas,  and  when  the  three  months  are  taken  together,  the 
results  are  even  more  striking. 

By  far  the  most  significant  feature  is  the  reduction  of 
losses  in  the  Fastnet,  Scilly,  and  Tory  Island  Approaches. 
During  the  three  months  ending  April  30th,  127  British 
and  foreign  steamers  of  500  tons  and  upwards  were  sunk 
in  these  areas,  being  24-1  per  cent,  of  the  total  casualties. 
For  the  three  months  ending  July  the  figures  were  118 
ships  sunk,  25-3  per  cent.  In  the  October  quarter  only 
20  ships  were  sunk,  and  the  percentage  to  total  losses  was 
7-0. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  losses  were  reduced,  owing 
to  the  effect  of  the  Gibraltar,  Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Outward  convoys,  from  53  in  the  July  to  28  in  the  October 
quarter.  In  the  Corunna-Dakar  area,  however,  and  in 
mid-Atlantic,  west  of  the  Bay,  38  vessels  were  destroyed 
as  against  37  in  the  July  quarter,  and  the  proportion  rose 
from  7-9  to  ll-O  per  cent.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the 
opei’ations  of  submarine  cruisers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Azores  against  vessels,  chiefly  Allied  and  neutral,  not 
included  in  tlie  convoyed  trades.  In  the  IMediterranean, 
North  Sea,  English  Channel,  Bristol  Channel,  and  Irish 
Sea,  and  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  the  losses  suffered 
in  each  area,  during  August,  September,  and  October, 
bore  a higher  relation  to  the  total  loss  than  in  the  July 
quarter;  but  this  was  due  not  so  much  to  any  actual 
increase  in  the  number  of  ships  sunk  as  to  the  great  decrease 
of  losses  in  the  Approach  areas.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  North  Sea,  on  the  cross-tracks  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  and  in  inshore  waters,  that  the  submarines  could 
now  look  for  any  substantial  success. 

* Tho  fact  that  the  docroaso  in  losses  was  proportionatelj’  greater  in 
respect  of  world  tonnage  was  due  to  tho  laying  up  of  neutral  shinping. 
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Tried  by  the  pereentage  of  losses  to  sailings,  the  eonvoy 
system  had  more  than  justified  itself.  From  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  convoys  in  July,  to  October  27th, 
1,500  ships  had  arrived  safely  in  convoys  from  North 
America,  Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gibraltar,  against  24 
wliich  had  been  sunk  ; since  the  middle  of  August  over 
1,000  vessels  in  outward  convoy  had  been  escorted  through 
the  danger  zone,  with  a loss  of  6. 

The  short-distance  convoys,  which  had  now  been  running 
for  six  months,  had  proved  equally  successful.  In  the 
Scandinavian  Convoy  some  5,700  voyages  had  been  made, 
with  a loss  of  1-29  per  cent.  In  the  French  coal  trade  the 
results  had  been  astounding  ; for  though  some  12,450 
voyages  had  been  made  during  the  six  months,  only  a 
score  of  vessels  had  been  lost,  giving  a ratio  of  sinkings  to 
sailings  of  0-16  per  cent. 

Thus,  while  the  rate  of  loss  was  still  too  high  to  be 
contemplated  with  equanimity,  there  was  every  reason  to 
hope  that,  as  the  convoy  system  was  gradually  extended 
to  cover  a larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  sailings,  and 
as  the  organisation  of  the  system  itself  was  gradually 
improved,  there  would  be  a progressive  diminution  in  the 
losses  suffered. 

These  results  not  only  confirmed  beyond  cavil  the  fore- 
sight of  those  who  had  first  urged  the  feasibility  and 
necessity  of  ocean  convoy,  but  reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  all  concerned  with  the  working  of  the  system.  It  is 
mainly  with  the  results  that  we  are  here  concerned  ; but 
it  is  impossible  to  record  what  was  achieved  without 
paying  the  tribute  due  to  those  by  whom  it  was  accom- 
plished— to  the  masters,  officers,  and  crews  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine,  who  adapted  themselves  with  surprising 
rapidity  to  the  new  conditions  ; to  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  escorts,  on  whom,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  reliefs, 
the  system  threw  an  almost  intolerable  strain  ; to  those 
at  the  Admiralty,  entrusted  with  the  onerous  task  of 
adjusting  the  forces  available  for  escort  to  the  sailings 
required,  synchronising  the  inward  and  outward  sailings, 
and  routeing  the  convoys  ; to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
and  to  the  shipowners  themselves,  by  whom  the  com- 
mercial requirements  of  the  country  had  to  be  fulfilled 
under  conditions  so  far  removed  from  those  of  ordinary 
trade. 

There  was  still,  however,  much  to  be  done  in  adjusting 
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the  requirements  of  defenee  to  the  eonditions  necessary 
for  maintaining  supplies,  for  the  introduction  of  Atlantic 
convoys,  while  it  had  preserved  many  ships  from  destruc- 
tion, had  seriously  reduced  the  carrying  power  of  the 
whole  tonnage  in  the  trade,  by  increasing  the  length  and 
decreasing  the  frequency  of  voyages.  This  was  a grave 
matter,  since  it  neutralised  to  a great  extent  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  concentrating  shipping  on  the  shorter 
routes. 

The  two  great  factors  tending  to  increase  the  length  of 
the  round  voyage  were,  of  course,  the  time  spent  in  steam- 
ing to  a rendezvous  or  port  of  assembly,  or  in  awaiting  the 
sailing  date  from  such  port,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
speed  of  the  faster  ships  due  to  their  being  grouped  in  the 
same  convoy  with  slower  vessels.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  choking  of  the  ports  caused  by  the  arrival  of  ships  in 
comparatively  large  batches  instead  of  in  a steady  daily 
stream,  and  by  the  tendency  to  force  East  Coast  cargoes 
through  West  Coast  ports,  in  order  to  diminish  the  sub- 
marine risk.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  was 
a similar  tendency  to  congestion  at  the  ports  of  assembly. 
Against  the  effect  of  these  factors  was  to  be  set  the  fact 
that  ships  sailing  in  convoy  avoided  the  risk  of  detention 
when  submarines  were  reported  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a port,  and  when  at  sea,  were  able  to  follow  a comparatively 
direct  roixtc. 

In  the  net  result  arising  on  balance  from  the  operation 
of  these  conflicting  factors,  there  was  a considerable  varia- 
tion between  route  and  route,  and  trade  and  trade.  The 
average  delay  to  vessels  in  the  Gibraltar  Convoy  was  two 
days,  and  this  was  made  good,  generally  speaking,  by  the 
jiiore  direct  route,'  as  the  deviations  under  independent 
sailings  from  Gibraltar  had  been  very  extensive.  In  order 
to  minimise  delays  to  the  invaluable  ore  cargoes,  it  was 
arranged  that  ore  steamers  should  sail  in  the  first  convoy 
leaving  Gibraltar  after  their  arrival,  irrespective  of  their 
Rill  of  Lading  destination,  orders  being  given  through  the 
escort,  as  to  the  port  to  which  they  were  to  proceed.’ 
There  were,  however,  certain  ships  carrying  ore  of  special 
qualities  to  which  tliis  procedure  could  not  be  applied, 
and  such  ships  were  detained  at  Gibraltar,  by  telegraphic 


* It  will  bo  romomborod  that  the  Gibraltar  Convoys  sailed  alternately 
to  the  East  and  West  Coast. 
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instructions,  for  their  appropriate  convoy.  Such  delays, 
however,  were  not  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  advantage 
of  the  direct  route. 

For  meat-ships,  coming  home  in  the  Dakar  or  Sierra 
Leone  Convoys,  the  system  frequently  involved  a pro- 
longation of  the  voyage,  through  the  time  spent  at  the  port 
of  assembly,  awaiting  escort ; but  on  the  whole  the  Dakar 
Convoy  appears  to  have  been  a time-saver,  at  any  rate  for 
the  slower  steamers,  such  as  those  with  sugar  from  Java. 
The  time  spent  by  such  ships  awaiting  convoy  was  no 
longer  than  that  previously  spent  in  port,  and  the  length 
of  the  actual  passage  was  slightly  shortened.'  For  the 
sugar  ships  from  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  which  joined 
the  Hampton  Roads  Convoy,  the  length  of  the  voyage  was 
considerably  increased.* 

In  the  North  Atlantic  trade  as  a whole,  the  general 
tendeney  in  the  autumn  of  1917  was  for  the  round  voyage 
of  slow  ships  to  occupy  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  longer  than 
they  did  even  in  1916,  when  independent  sailings  were  so 
gravely  interfered  with  by  war  conditions.’  For  the  vessels 
of  higher  speed,  such  as  those  now  included  in  the  Halifax 
Convoy,  the  figures  varied  greatly  according  to  the  fortune 
of  the  vessel  in  arriving  at  the  port  of  assembly  on  or  near 


' Tlie  average  time  for  six  typical  sugar  steamers  from  Java  sailing 
independently  in  1915-16,  from  arrival  at  Dakar  to  arrival  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  3^  days  in  port,  24  days  at  sea  ; total  27  J days.  The 
average  for  six  representative  sailings  under  convoy  was  3J  days  in  port, 
2 If  days  at  sea  ; total  25f  days. 

* Twelve  representative  independent  sailings  (1915-16)  show,  from  the 
date  of  leaving  Cuba,  an  average  of  27/^  days  at  sea,  IJ  port;  total 
28fi.  Twelve  sailings  under  convoy  (1917-18)  give  an  average  of  32i*5 
days  at  sea,  days  in  port ; total  374. 

2 Average  length  of  time  occupied  by  a 104-knot  cargo  carrier  on  the 
round  voyage : 


Under  Peace 
Conditions. 
1913. 

Under  War 
Conditions. 
1916. 

Under 
Convoy. 
Autumn  1917 

Percentage  Increase. 

1916 

on 

1913. 

1917 

on 

1916. 

1917 

on 

1913. 

St.  John,  N.B. . 

Days. 

40 

Days. 

46 

Days. 

53 

15-5 

15-2 

32-5 

Philadelphia  . 

43 

47 

58 

9-3 

23-4 

34-9 

New  York 

42 

45 

52 

7-1 

15-5 

23-8 

Boston  . 

43 

44 

50 

2-3 

13-6 

16-3 

Baltimore 

43 

48 

63 

11-6 

31-2 

46-5 

Gulf  Ports 

58 

60 

71 

3-4 

18-3 

22-4 

Savannah 

45 

50 

60 

111 

200 

33-3 

ra — 14 
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a sailing  date,  but  only  for  the  fastest  ships  did  the  results 
approximate  to  the  1916  standards 

The  effeet  of  this  inerease  in  the  length  of  the  North 
Atlantie  voyage  was  to  diseount,  to  an  alarming  extent, 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  eoneentration  of  shipping 
on  the  shorter  routes.  The  liner  tonnage  entered  in  the 
Liverpool  and  London  War  Risks  Assoeiation,  representing 
praetieally  the  whole  of  the  liner  tonnage  in  the  North 
Atlantie  trading  with  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
Dristol,with  the  exeeption  of  the  Furness,  Withy  and  Wilson 
lleets,  had  risen  from  124  steamers  of  590,000  net  tons  in 
September  and  October  1916,  to  192  ships  of  870,000  tons 
net  in  the  same  months  of  1917,  an  increase  of  46-6  per 
cent.  This,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  round  voyage  in 
1916,  should  have  involved  an  increase  of  3,000,000  tons 
a year  in  carrying  power.  But  the  average  round  voyage 
for  ships  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  other  than  those 
from  Gulf  ports,  had  risen  by  28  per  cent,  for  ships  of  12 
knots  and  under,  and  by  20  per  cent,  for  ships  over  12 
knots.  The  net  result  for  the  whole  trade  was  an  increase 
in  the  round  voyage  of  25  per  cent.*  Thus  the  average 
liner  was  making  only  six  round  voyages  in  the  year  instead 
of  eight,  and  the  actual  increase  in  carrying  power  was 
only  600,000  tons,  or  one-fifth  of  what  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  The  requisitioned  tramp  tonnage  in  the 
Atlantic  trade  was  similarly  affected,  and  the  total  entrances 
of  British  shij)ping  from  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America,  during  the  autumn  of  1917  were  rather 
below  than  above  the  1916  level. 

The  total  ocean-going  British  tonnage  available  for  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  autumn  of  1917  * was 
about  6,000,000  tons  gross,  as  compared  with  7,000,000 
in  February  and  about  6,500,000  during  the  summer 
months,  the  net  loss  after  allowing  for  replacements  having 
fallen  more  heavily  on  such  tonnage  than  on  that  in  the 
employment  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Allies.  This  pro- 


1 Shortest  and  longest  time  occupied  on  a round  voyage,  in  the  New 
York  trade,  by  a vessel  of  18  knots  : 


Under  Peace  Under  War  Under  Convoy. 
Conditions.  Conditions.  Autumn 

1913.  1916.  1917. 


Shortest  . . 27  days  3.5  days  36  days 

Longest.  . . 34  ,,  02  ,,  62  „ 


> The  increase  on  time  in  port  alone  was  14  per  cent.,  in  the  time  spent 
at  sea  36  per  cent. 

“ September  (iguros. 
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gressive  reduction  should,  probably,  have  been  fully  made 
good  by  the  concentration  of  shipping  on  the  shorter  routes, 
but  the  actual  entrances  with  cargoes  of  British  shipping 
from  all  countries  during  the  three  months  August,  Sep- 
tember, October,  compared  more  unfavourably  with  the 
figures  for  the  previous  year  than  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding  quarters  A 

Owing  to  the  still  greater  decrease  in  foreign  entrances, 
which  were  now  only  about  two-fifths  of  those  recorded  in 
1916,  the  diminution  in  imports  during  the  three  months  was 
heavy,  amounting  to  about  12-7  per  cent,  on  the  previous 
quarter,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  corresponding  period  of 
1916.2  The  cereal  stock  position  was  not,  however,  un- 
satisfactory. Very  heavy  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  North  America  during  the  summer  months  had 
removed  the  anxiety  felt  during  the  spring,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  by  the  end  of  November  the  stocks  would 
be  equal  to  twenty-two  weeks’  supply.  The  oat  stocks 
were  also  much  better  than  in  1916. 

In  other  respects  the  position  was  not  so  good.  The 
meat  supply  in  particular  caused  great  anxiety.  Imports, 
indeed,  were  better  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  for 
the  diversion  of  shipping  from  the  Australasian  to  the 
Plate  Route  was  beginning  to  tell,  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  American  and  Canadian  beef  were  coming  forward 
in  the  liners  diverted  to  the  North  Atlantic.  The  convoy 
system,  too,  had  reduced  the  rate  of  loss,  and  a few  new 
steamers  had  come  on  service.  As  against  this  the  tendency 
to  concentrate  shipping  on  the  West  Coast  ports  caused 
considerable  difficulties.  The  Refrigerated  Shipping  Com- 
mittee did  their  best  so  to  distribute  the  ships  as  to  prevent 
congestion.  They  used  IManchester  as  much  as  possible, 
as  a safety  valve  for  Liverpool,  and  made  additional  use 
of  Glasgow,  Barry,  and  Avonmouth.  The  extent  to  which 
new  ports  could  be  used  depended,  however,  on  the  cold 
storage  available  and  the  facilities  for  rail  transit  to  con- 

1 Entrances  of  British  ships  with  cargoes  at  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (in  1,000  tons  net)  : 


3 months  ending 

1916 

1917 

April  . 

. 4,537 

4,438 

J uly  . 

, 5,358 

5,129 

October  , 

. 5,224 

4,744 

* Allowing  for  estimated  Government  imports  prior  to  July  1917,  in- 
cluding oil-fuel. 
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suming  centres.  In  1913,  London  and  Liverpool  had  each 
handled  over  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  meat 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  were  no 
other  ports  anything  like  so  well  suited  to  deal  with  the 
traffic.  Southampton,  with  just  under  5 per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports,  had  stood  next  to  London  and  Liverpool 
before  the  war,  and  there  large  cold  stores  were  available  ; 
but  Southampton  was  a military  port,  and  to  make  full 
use  of  its  facilities  necessitated  very  close  co-ordination 
with  the  Admiralty  and  most  careful  watching.* 

Hunkering  was  another  souree  of  anxiety.  Owing  to 
the  congestion  on  the  railways,  and  the  decline  in  coasting 
traffic,  little  coal  for  bunkers  could  be  brought  from  the 
North.  Bunkering  was  therefore  concentrated  as  much 
as  possible  in  South  Wales,  and  even  the  steamers  of  H. 
and  W.  Nelson’s  Highland  Line,  whose  headquarters  were 
in  London,  were  sent  round  to  Swansea  to  coal.  Apart 
from  delays  so  occasioned,  ships  bunkering  in  South  Wales 
were  always  liable  to  be  held  up  by  congestion  of  the  ports 
through  the  number  of  ships  arriving  to  coal,  or  through 
shortage  of  bunker  coal,  arising  from  Admiralty  demands. 

By  elose  co-operation  between  the  Refrigerated  Tonnage 
Committee,  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Port  and  Transit  Committee,  all  these  difficulties  were 
gradually  overcome  ; the  routeing  of  shipping  was  adjusted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  ports,  and  a reasonable  degree  of 


' Moat  imports  in  1,000  tons  (including  bacon  and  hams  and  all  kinds 
of  moat — fresh,  refrigerated,  or  preserved — except  game  and  poultry)  : 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

London 

486 

477 

553 

486 

366 

450 

Liverpool  . 

436 

408 

473 

476 

391 

512 

Southampton 

58 

42 

21 

37 

36 

46 

Hull 

37 

41 

54 

45 

42 

29 

Glasgow 

Bristol  ( including 

30 

24 

29 

32 

38 

64 

Avonmouth)  . 
Cardiff  (including 

11 

13 

23 

21 

34 

63 

Barry)  . 

5 

2 

7 

2 

8 

28 

Manchester 

4 

19 

8 

12 

20 

45 

The  1918  figures  are  given,  as  the  tendency  to  greater  use  of  the  West 
Const  ports  developed  during  the  latter  part  of  1917,  and  is  not  fully  shown 
in  the  figures  for  that  year.  The  important  point  in  the  table  is,  of  course, 
not  the  total  figures  for  each  port  (which  depended  largely  on  the  total 
imports),  but  the  ratio  between  port  and  port. 
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jiriority  in  bunkering  was  accorded  to  meat  ships,  even  to 
the  extent  of  drawing,  when  necessary,  on  Admiralty  stocks. 
Imports  improved,  and  by  October  the  beef  stocks  were 
equal  to  six  weeks’  supply,  about  twice  as  much  as  at  the 
same  period  of  1916  ; but  the  slaughter  of  home-grown 
cattle  for  Army  consumption  had  begun  on  September 
1st,  and  in  anticipation  of  price-fixing  by  the  Food  Con- 
troller, heavy  slaughtering  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  for 
civilian  consumption  took  place  during  the  autumn,  and 
was  accentuated  by  the  high  price  of  feeding  stuffs.  As  a 
result  of  this  depletion  of  home  stocks,  it  was  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  a serious  shortage  of  civilian  supplies 
in  the  spring  of  1918,  and  ration  cards  had  already  been 
introduced.  Bacon  stocks,  too,  were  very  short,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Food  was  buying  heavily,  in  order  to  restore 
the  balance. 

There  were  now  two  Departments,  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Ministry  of  Food,  buying  refrigerated  produce, 
and  during  September  the  Food  Controller,  who  had 
recently  set  up,  in  co-operation  with  the  Food  Ministers  of 
other  Allied  countries,  an  Inter- Allied  Meat  and  Fats 
Executive  for  joint  purchase  and  allocation,  suggested 
that  the  whole  supply  of  meat  and  other  refrigerated 
produce,  both  for  civilian  and  military  requirements, 
should  be  transferred  to  him,  together  with  the  control 
of  insulated  tonnage.  After  some  discussion  with  the 
Army  Council  and  Ministry  of  Shipping  it  was  decided  by 
the  War  Cabinet  that  no  change  was  desirable  which  might 
break  the  continuity  of  an  organisation  that  had  given 
admirable  results.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  continue  to  be  responsible  for  Army 
supplies,  and  for  all  meat  purchases  in  South  America, 
Australasia,  and  South  Africa.  The  Ministry  of  Food 
was  responsible  for  civilian  supplies,  and  for  purchases 
of  meat  in  North  America.  North  American  meat  for 
Army  consumption,  and  other  meat  for  civilian  supplies, 
was  to  be  obtained  by  the  Department  responsible  for 
supply  from  the  Department  responsible  for  purchase. 
The  Ministry  of  Food  was  made  solely  responsible  for  the 
purchase  of  fish,  cheese,  and  butter,  whether  for  civilian 
or  military  requirements,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  staff 
engaged  on  that  work  was  to  be  transferred.  Finally, 
a representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  was  appointed  to 
the  Refrigerated  Shipping  Committee,  and  Sir  Thomas 
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Robinson,  with  Mr.  Macrosty  as  assistant,  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Meats  and  Fats 
Exeeutive. 

Thanks  to  heavy  imports  arranged  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  from  New  Zealand  and  Canada,  the  stoeks  of  eheese 
were  now  ample.  Butter  and  margarine,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  very  short,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  trade 
with  Scandinavia  and  Holland,  for  which  the  imports 
of  colonial  butter  no  longer  afforded  adequate  compensa- 
tion. Of  sugar,  too,  there  was  only  two  months’  supply, 
and  it  had  already  been  decided  that  rationing  must  be 
brought  into  operation  on  January  1st. 

As  regards  raw  materials,  the  stocks  of  paper,  pulp, 
and  timber  had  been  cut  down,  of  set  purpose,  under  the 
import  restrictions.  Pit  wood  stocks  were  light,  but  three- 
quarters  of  the  supply  was  now  derived  from  home  cutting. 
Of  sawn  softwoods  there  Avere  five  months’  supply.  Stocks 
of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  were  all  adequate,  but  those 
of  American  cotton  were  down  to  six  weeks’  supply,  one- 
third  of  the  normal.  The  position  was  serious,  for  the 
industry  was  already  living  on  its  stocks,  owing  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  monthly  imports,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  September  the  Cotton  Control  Board  were  obliged  to 
cut  down  production  in  the  spinning  mills  using  American 
cotton  by  .30  per  cent.  Of  the  total  output,  as  thus  re- 
stricted, about  two-thirds  Avas  exported,  and  nearly  one- 
sixth  AA'as  rccpiired  for  AV'ar  pixrposes.  Thus  only  about 
one-sixth  Avas  UAUiilable  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  chief  cause  of  anxiety,  hoAvever,  Avas  the  shortage 
of  mineral  oils.  There  Avas  only  tA\x)  months’  supply  of 
motor  spirit  (only  13  per  cent,  of  Avhich  aaus  noAV  released 
for  priA’ate  consumjxtion),  and  one  month’s  supply  of 
kerosene.  The  oil-fuel  crisis,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
somcAvliat  relieved  by  the  use  of  double  bottoms  for 
carriage  of  oil.  By  November  9th,  no  feA\-er  than  443 
steamers  had  been  fitted  for  this  purpose,  and  320,000 
tons  had  been  actually  loaded,  of  Avhich  243,000  tons  had 
arrived.  Thanks  to  the  clheacy  of  the  eoiiAmys,  only 
4,500  tons  had  been  lost  on  passage,  leaving  about  72,000 
tons  still  afloat.  NcAX'rthcless,  this  expedient,  Avhile  it 
Avas  already  estimated  to  giA^e  results  cquiA'alent  to  the 
continuous  employment  of  fifteen  additional  tankers,  A\'as 
at  best  a regrettable  necessity,  for  it  had  the  A'ery  serious 
effect  of  shutting  out  an  equivalent  quantity  of  other 
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imports,  and  thus  still  further  reducing  the  carrying  power 
of  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  prospective  rather  than  the  actual 
import  position  which  gave  the  chief  cause  for  alarm. 
During  August,  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping  had  worked  out  a provisional  estimate  of  the 
probable  imports  for  1918,  on  the  basis  of  continued  losses 
from  enemy  action  at  the  rate  of  375,000  tons  a month. 
On  this  basis  they  estimated  that  the  imports  in  1918, 
exclusive  of  full  cargoes  of  oil  fuel  and  munitions  carried 
in  requisitioned  ships,  would  be  less  by  8,500,000  tons 
than  in  1917.  In  October  they  prepared  a further  and 
more  elaborate  estimate,  based  on  the  actual  figures  of 
imports  for  the  nine  months  to  September  inclusive,  and 
assuming  the  rate  of  loss  through  enemy  action  at  325,000 
tons  a month  (approximately  the  September  figures).^  In 
this  estimate  allowance  was  made  on  the  one  hand  for  the 
effects  of  the  Atlantic  concentration,  and  on  the  other  for 
the  increase  in  length  of  the  round  voyage  due  to  convoys 
and  for  the  effect  of  carriage  of  oil  in  double  bottoms.  The 
new  forecast  was  no  more  consoling  than  the  old.  The 
Statistical  Department  now  estimated  the  total  imports 
of  all  kinds  during  1918  at  7,330,000  tons  less  than  in 
1917  ; but  in  this  estimate  a large  increase  in  the  supply 
of  oil-fuel  for  the  Navy  was  set  against  a decrease  of  all 
other  imports.  The  reduction  in  those  imports  recorded 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  prior  to  June  1917 — that  is 
to  say,  all  articles  other  than  oil-fuel  and  certain  munitions 
cargoes— was  estimated  at  8,426,000  tons  : a reduction 
(on  their  calculations)  of  26  per  cent,  on  1917,  and  about 
44|  per  cent,  on  1916. 

In  view  of  the  drastic  restriction  of  non-essential  imports 
already  in  force,  and  the  grave  danger  of  any  large  further 
reduction  in  the  imports  of  essentials,  this  forecast  was 
most  disquieting.  The  prospects  of  obtaining  additional 
tonnage,  not  allowed  for  in  the  estimates,  were  small,  and 
in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  theory  of  concentration 
had  already  been  pushed,  it  was  doubtful  whether  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  in  that  respect.  The  one 
hope  of  alleviating  the  situation  appeared  to  lie  in  reducing 
the  duration  of  the  round  voyage,  and  thus  adding  to  the 
number  of  voyages  that  could  be  made  by  each  ship. 

1 This  forecast  of  losses  fortunately  proved  to  be  overestimated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  replacements  fell  considerably  short  of  expectations. 
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This,  certainly,  was  the  view  of  the  shipowners  them- 
selves, and  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Ovmers’  Association, 
who  were  primarily  eoncerned  in  the  Atlantie  trade,  had 
been  pressing  strongly,  since  the  conferenee  at  the 
Admiralty  on  August  2nd,  for  a reorganisation  of  the 
convoy  system,  permitting  a reduetion  in  the  average 
length  of  voyages.  It  was  true  that,  on  the  time-basis  of 
remuneration  now  universally  applied,  the  number  of 
voyages  made  no  finaneial  difference  to  the  shipowner, 
but  as  they  pointed  out,  it  might  make  to  the  nation  all 
the  differenee  between  reasonable  plenty  and  starvation. 
For  this  reason  they  were  extremely  anxious  that  eloser 
touch  should  be  established  between  those  responsible  for 
the  naval  control  of  the  eonvoys,  and  the  liner  organisations 
by  which  so  large  a proportion  of  the  North  Atlantic  trade 
was  run. 

In  response  to  their  representations.  Captain  R.  G.  H. 
Henderson,  of  the  Admiralty  War  Staff,  who,  as  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  closely  conneeted  with  the  original 
introduction  of  the  convoy  system,  was  sent  to  Liverpool, 
in  November,  to  investigate  the  conditions.  On  his 
arrival  Captain  Henderson  attended  a general  meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association,  called  to 
diseuss  the  situation,  and  subsequently  eondueted  a minute 
and  eareful  enquiry  into  the  whole  working  of  the  system 
as  it  affected  the  port,  including  the  grouping  of  ships, 
the  organisation  of  sailings,  and  berthing  and  bunkering 
arrangements,  all  of  which  were  exhaustively  diseussed 
with  representatives  of  the  lines. 

As  a result  of  this  enquiry  and  of  subsequent  eorre- 
spondence  between  the  Association,  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  a meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Lines  was  held  on  November  29th,  at  whieh  it  was  deeided 
to  form  a Convoy  Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Mr.  T.  Harrison  Hughes,  to  deal  with  all  questions  relating 
to  the  working  of  the  system  at  Liverpool.  By  this 
Committee  a scheme  was  worked  out,  and  subsequently 
accepted  by  the  Admiralty,  on  the  following  lines  : 

A return  was  prepared  by  each  of  the  Established  Lines, 
and  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Convoy  Committee, 
showing  in  respeet  of  each  vessel  under  their  control,  the 
then  actual  sea-speed,  in  ballast  and  down  to  marks; 
approximate  cargo  capacity,  dead-weight  and  measure- 
ment ; armament,  and  other  relevant  particulars.  From 
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these  returns  the  Secretary  prepared  for  the  Admiralty 
a general  return,  and  a summary  showing  the  vessels 
included  in  the  general  return,  classified  according  to  their 
actual  sea-speed.  Similar  returns  were  subsequently 
sent  in  by  the  lines  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  beginning 
January  1st,  1918,  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

The  Admiralty,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  notify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Convoy  Committee,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  sailing  of  each  home-bound  convoy,  the  probable 
date  of  the  ships’  arrival  in  the  Mersey.  This  information 
was  at  once  passed  on  by  the  Secretary  to  the  lines,  who 
were  required  to  complete  the  form  in  which  it  was  con- 
tained by  a statement  showing  the  probable  date  on  which 
each  vessel  would  be  ready  to  sail  on  her  next  outward 
voyage.  In  respect  of  each  ship  they  were  to  give  alterna- 
tive dates,  allowing  respectively  for  normal  and  forced 
turn-round,  together  with  particulars  of  any  special  con- 
siderations likely  to  delay  or  expedite  the  process.  From 
these  returns  a second  general  return  was  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  Admiralty,  for  guidance  in  fixmg  the 
most  convenient  date  for  outward-bound  convoys,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  obtaining  the  earliest  possible  return 
voyage.  The  date  and  port  of  assembly  of  such  convoys, 
when  fixed,  were  notified  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Convoy  Committee,  who  passed  on  the  information 
to  the  lines. 

In  order  to  keep  the  closest  possible  touch,  the  Admiralty 
appointed  a Port  Convoy  Officer  at  Liverpool  to  act  as  the 
channel  of  communication. 

By  the  Port  and  Transit  Executive  Committee  ‘ also, 
the  effects  of  the  convoy  system  were  being  watched  with 
grave  anxiety.  The  satisfactory  situation  attained  in  the 
ports  during  the  summer  of  1917  had  not  been  altogether 
maintained.  During  August,  heavy  arrivals  of  grain 
caused  difficulties  with  regard  to  storage  and  handling  at 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Bristol,  and  by  September  the 
storage  space  in  all  the  larger  ports  was  very  full.  In 
Liverpool  alone  there  were  99,000  tons  of  grain,  and  the 
stocks  of  grain  and  general  produce  were  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  usually  used  for  the  storage  of 
cotton.  The  main  difficulty  was  the  slow  removal  of 

‘ Lord  Inchcape  had  resigned  the  Cliairmanship  of  this  Committee  in 
Julv,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  work.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Norman 
Hill 
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Government  goods  after  diseharge,  and  the  tendeney  to 
use  the  transit  sheds  as  warehouses  for  such  imports. 
The  majority  of  the  smaller  ports  were  also  very  full,  and 
great  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  dealing  with  the  autumn 
arrivals.  The  Committee  accordingly  called  a meeting 
of  rei>resentatives  of  the  Wheat  and  Sugar  Commissions, 
the  Army  Contracts  Department,  the  War  Office  Wool 
Department,  and  the  Cotton  Control  Committee,  to 
discuss  means  of  clearing  the  ports,  and  accelerating 
turn-round.  As  a result  of  this  meeting,  it  w'as  agreed 
that  the  Wheat  Commission  should  endeavour  to  procure 
more  space  in  general  warehouses,  in  order  to  clear  the 
transit  sheds,  and  that  the  Sugar  Commission  and  Army 
Contracts  Department  should  endeavour  to  make  more 
use  of  East  Coast  ports,  particularly  those  on  the  Humber. 
Extended  use  of  motor  haulage  and  other  questions  were 
also  discussed. 

During  August,  the  Committee  sustained  a severe  loss 
in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Harry  Gosling,  at  the  instance  of 
his  Executive.  His  withdrawal  was  based  on  the  opinion 
of  the  Transport  Workers’  Eederation,  that  the  transport 
resources  of  the  nation  were  not  being  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  that  the  labour  supply  at  the  ports  was  being 
dangerously  depleted,  and  that  the  Transport  Workers’ 
Battalions  were  being  introduced  without  sufficient  care 
to  organise  first  the  civilian  labour.  At  the  same  time, 
all  Labour  representatives  were  withdrawn  from  the  local 
committees. 

In  Mr.  Gosling’s  view,  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
were  due  mainly  to  the  separation  of  function  of  the  Co- 
ordination Committees,  the  Port  Labour  Committees  set 
up  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  and  the  local  committees  estab- 
lished by  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee  in  connection 
with  the  Transport  Workers’  Ihittalions.  In  this  view 
the  l*ort  and  Transit  Committee  concurred,  and  after  some 
negotiation  with  the  Eederation  and  the  Hoard  of  Trade, 
the  whole  organisation  was  readjusted  on  the  following 
lines  : the  Port  Labour  Committees  and  local  Port  and 
Transit  Committees  were  to  continue  responsible  respec- 
tively to  the  Hoard  of  Trade  and  the  Central  Port  and 
Transit  Ct)mmittce  ; but  the  members  of  each  local  Port 
and  Transit  Committee  were  to  be  ex-qfficiu  members  of 
the  Port  Labour  Committee  for  their  centre.  The  Co- 
ordination Committees  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol 
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were  merged  in  the  respective  local  Port  and  Transit 
Committee.  In  the  event  of  any  difference  as  to  exemp- 
tions between  a Port  Labour  Committee  and  the  local 
Port  and  Transit  Committee,  the  question  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  consultation  with 
Sir  Norman  Hill  and  ]\Ir.  Gosling.  The  representation  of 
Labour  on  the  Central  Port  and  Transit  Committee  was 
strengthened.  On  the  completion  of  this  scheme  the 
Labour  representatives  on  the  local  committees  were 
invited  to  resume  their  membership,  which  they  did  with- 
out exception,  and  Mr.  Gosling  also  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  Central  Committee.’ 

It  was  a tribute  to  the  tact  and  care  with  which  the 
Transport  Workers’  Battalions  were  employed,  and  the 
excellent  relations  existing  between  the  Port  and  Transit 
Committee  and  organised  Labour,  that  during  the  inter- 
regnum between  Mr.  Gosling’s  resignation  in  August,  and 
the  reconstitution  of  the  organisation  towards  the  end  of 
October,  the  scheme  continued  to  work  without  friction, 
although  the  number  daily  employed  at  the  ports  had 
risen  to  about  7,000  in  August  and  September,  and  7,400 
in  October. 

It  was  in  October  that  the  effect  of  the  convoy  system 
on  the  condition  of  the  Western  ports  began  to  attract  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Committee.  In  that  month  a 
Committee  under  Colonel  Pringle,  R.E.,  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  enquire  into  the  possibility  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  supply  of  London  and  the  East  Coast  through 
the  Western  ports  should  the  Channel  become  impossible 
for  merchant  vessels.  On  this  Committee  the  Port  and 
Transit  Committee  were  represented. 

In  view  of  the  very  heavy  losses  in  the  Channel  during 
the  autumn  the  advisability  of  using  the  West  Coast  ports 
to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity  was  obvious,  and  Liverpool 
especially  was  marked  out  as  the  recipient  of  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  traflic  by  its  position  as  the  headquarters 

1 Labour  representation  on  tlie  Port  and  Transit  Executive  Committee 
now  eonsisted  of  Messrs.  Harry  Gosling,  James  Sexton,  Ben  Tillett,  and 
Ernest  Bevin  (with  Mr.  Robert  Williams  as  alternate  to  either),  repre- 
senting the  Transport  Workers’  Federation,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  (with 
Mr.  C.  T.  Ci'amp  as  an  alternative),  representing  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen. 

Other  additions  to  the  Committee,  representing  various  Departments 
and  interests,  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  in  August  Paymaster- 
Lieutenant-Commander  H.  B.  Tuffill,  R.D.,  R.N.R.,  succeeded  Sir  Frederick 
Dumayne  as  Secretary. 
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of  the  trade  with  North  Ameriea,  whenee  an  ever-inereasing 
proportion  of  the  imports  was  drawn,  and  as  the  most 
convenient  port  for  the  disembarkation  of  American  troops, 
who  were  now  arriving  in  considerable  numbers.  Thus, 
though  the  number  of  convoys  sailing  to  East  and  West 
Coast  ports  was  approximately  equal,  the  tendency  was 
for  the  West  Coast  convoys  to  absorb  a larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  ships.  The  grain  position  both  there  and 
at  other  ports  was  now  easier,  as  with  ample  stocks  in 
hand,  cargoes  were  being  diverted  to  France  and  Italy,  who 
were  in  urgent  need  of  wheat.  Nevertheless,  the  re-routeing 
of  vessels  involved  serious  difficulties,  as  the  railways 
already  showed  signs  of  breaking  down  under  the  heavy 
strain  imiiosed  upon  them  by  increased  haulage,  coupled 
with  shortage  of  wagons  and  sheets,  and  lack  of  repairing 
facilities.*  The  Committee  continued,  therefore,  to  urge 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  cargoes  should  be  routed  to  the 
natural  port  of  distribution  for  the  area  in  which  they 
were  to  be  consumed,  and  that,  in  any  event,  sufficient 
trade  should  be  directed  to  the  East  Coast  ports  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  labour  together  and  preserve  their 
importing  power. 

The  two  closely  allied  questions  of  turn-round  under 
convoy  conditions,  and  the  capacity  of  the  ports  to  which 
the  majority  of  ships  were  now  being  routed,  constituted 
at  this  time  the  most  serious  problem  in  connection  with 
oversea  supplies.  The  success  of  the  convoy  system  in 
reducing  loss  was  clearly  manifest,  despite  an  untoward 
incident  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  first  west-bound  Through  ^Mediterranean  Convoy, 
like  the  first  outward  convoy,  was  attended  by  ill-fortune. 
Consisting  of  six  ships  only,  it  sailed  from  Port  Said  on 
November  10th.  It  was  persistently  attacked,  and  lost 
the  Cla7i  Mac  Corquodale  off  Crete,  the  Kohistan  off  Malta, 
and  the  Karcma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  de  Gata, 
Algeria.  So  lamentable  an  experience  led  to  a proposal 
for  a reversion  to  the  Cape  Route,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  outward  convoys, 
comprising  a total  of  twenty-two  ships,  had  arrived  at 
Port  Said  without  loss,  and  both  the  Admiralty  and 
Ministry  of  Shipping  were  confident  that,  with  increasing 
experience,  losses  could  be  kept  within  narrow  limits, 
'rhe  arrangements  for  the  second  homeward  convoy  were 

' III  November,  23,000  trucks  were  under  repair. 
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accordingly  allowed  to  go  on,  and  on  December  3rd  this 
eonvoy,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships,  sailed  from  Port 
Saidd 

Apart  from  this  ineident,  the  working  of  the  convoy  sys- 
tem during  November  was  very  suecessful,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  diminution  of  risk,  and  the  losses  of  British 
shipping  during  the  month — 174,000  tons — were  decidedly 
the  lowest  recorded  since  the  outbreak  of  the  unrestrieted 
submarine  campaign.  Those  of  foreign  shipping — 115,000 
tons — showed  a similar  reduetion.  Not  a single  steamer 
of  500  tons  and  upwards  was  sunk  in  the  Approaches,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  casualties  were  reported,  as  in  the 
previous  month,  from  the  Channel  and  Mediterranean. 

* The  homeward  convoys  were  always  rather  larger  than  the  outward, 
as  they  comprised  a proportion  of  vessels  which  had  gone  out  by  the  Cape 
Route. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  REPLACEMENT 
MAY — NOVEMBER  1917 

w ELCOME  as  was  the  diminution  in  losses  brought  about 
by  the  introduetion  of  eonvoy,  the  destruetion  of  British 
shipping  was  still  proeeeding  at  a rate  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  replacements.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made, 
in  spite  of  the  new  machinery  set  up  to  control  construction, 
shipbuilding  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  still  quite  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  loss,  to  say  nothing  of  making 
good  the  deficit  of  previous  months,  and  the  programme 
of  oversea  ship  purchase  had  received  its  death-blow, 
so  far  as  the  main  source  of  siipply  was  concerned. 

On  the  appointment  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  as  Controller  of 
the  Navy,  in  May  1917,  the  new  branch  of  the  Admiralty 
thus  created  was  organised  in  three  departments,  each 
under  the  direction  of  a Deputy  Controller.  These  three 
departments  were  Armament  Production,  Warship  Con- 
struction, and  Auxiliary  Shipbuilding.  The  first  and 
second  were  purely  naval,  the  third  embraced  not  only 
the  construction  of  naval  auxiliaries  proper,  but  merchant 
shipbuilding.  It  Avas  placed  under  the  direction  of  i\Iajor- 
Gencral  C.  S.  Collard,  R.E.,  who  had  no  experience  of 
shipbuilding,  but  had  gained  a reputation  as  an  organiser, 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  port  of  Rich- 
borough.  As  expert  advisers  he  had  the  ^Merchant  Ship- 
building Council,  formed  by  additions  to  the  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  whole  adminis- 
trative staff — numbering  about  thirty — which  the  Shipping 
Controller  had  collected,  was  transferred  to  the  new 
department.  The  control  now  exercised,  however,  was 
much  more  direct  and  detailed  than  that  exercised  by  the 
Shipping  Controller,  who  had  trusted  much  to  the  co- 
()})eration  of  the  great  classification  societies,  and  the 
Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  One  result 
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of  the  change  of  administration  was,  therefore,  a great 
expansion  of  the  staff,  which  iiltimately  swelled  to  about  600 
persons,  grouped  under  thirteen  Directorates — Merchant 
Shipbuilding,  Auxiliary  Vessels,  Designs,  Ship  Repairs, 
Extensions,  Supplies,  Engineering  Work,  Ships’  Engines, 
Oversea  Ship  Purchase,  Concrete  Construction,  Medical 
and  Sanitary,  Information,  and  Labour.  The  Director 
of  Merchant  Shipbuilding  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lithgow, 
M.C.,  of  Russell  & Co.,  Port  Glasgow  ; Mr.  John  Esplen 
retained  his  position  as  Director  of  Oversea  Ship  Purchase. 

Connection  between  the  new  Department  and  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  was  maintained  by  investing  the 
Navy  Controller  with  ex-officio  membership  of  the  Shipping 
Control  Committee,  and  in  theory  the  Shipping  Controller 
remained  responsible  for  api^roving  the  design  of  standard 
types,  and  deciding  the  ratio  in  which  the  output  contem- 
plated by  the  Navy  Controller  should  be  divided  among 
those  types. 

By  July  5th  the  Navy  Controller  had  worked  out  his 
programme.*  The  mark  at  which  he  aimed  was  a total 
naval  and  mercantile  output,  in  completed  ships,  at  the 
rate  of  4,600,000  tons  gross  per  annum.  Of  this  total  the 
proportion  of  merchant  shipping  was  to  be  3,100,000  tons. 
This  was  the  ultimate  aim  ; it  involved  a rate  of  production 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  record  peace  year,  1913,  and 
it  was  not  expected  that  it  could  be  at  once  attained.  Sir 
Eric  Geddes  hoped,  however,  for  an  output  of  1,190,000 
tons  during  the  last  seven  months  of  1917  which,  with 
376,000  tons  completed  to  the  end  of  May,  would  give  a 
total  output  for  the  year  of  1,566,000,  30  per  cent,  above 
the  Shipping  Controller’s  estimate.  In  1918  the  output 
anticipated  was  2,300,000,  the  monthly  figures  rising 
gradually  throughout  the  year  until,  at  the  end  of  1918, 
they  reached  the  equivalent  of  3,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

Had  such  a programme  been  embarked  upon  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  war,  or  had  the  supply  of  steel  and 
labour  for  mercantile  shipbuilding  been  so  jealously 
guarded  that  the  private  shipowners  were  able  to  obtain 
delivery  of  the  ships  for  which  they  were  ready  and  eager 
to  contract,  the  tonnage  crisis  of  1916  might  have  been 
averted,  and  even  the  blows  inflicted  by  the  submarines 

1 Sliortly  after  this  date  Sir  Eric  Geddes  succeeded  Sir  Edward  Carson 
as  First  Lord  of  tiie  Admiralty,  and  Sir  Alan  Anderson  became  Navy 
Controller. 
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in  the  early  months  of  1917  might  have  been  borne  without 
fear  of  immediate  disaster.  Unhappily  neither  the  length 
of  the  war  nor  the  extent  of  the  submarine  danger  had 
been  foreseen,  and  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  Army 
forced  iipon  Great  Britain  by  events  in  France  and 
Flanders,  had  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  vital, 
industries  of  the  country.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
munitions  crisis  in  the  spring  of  1916,  the  economic 
resources  of  the  country  still  possessed  some  degree  of 
elasticity,  and  the  demands  of  the  Armies  had  been  met 
by  a vast  redirection  of  the  national  energies.  It  was 
now  suggested  by  the  Navy  Controller  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a similar  readjustment  of  the  national 
resources  to  meet  the  danger  created  by  the  submarine 
campaign  ; but  such  a readjustment  was  not  easily  to 
l)e  effected  now  that  so  large  a proportion  of  the  labour 
and  material  available  was  absorbed  by  the  demands  of 
the  Armies  themselves,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  commit- 
ments undertaken  on  their  behalf,  or  on  that  of  the  Allies, 
by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  control  of  shipbuilding 
had  been  transferred  from  the  ^Ministry  of  Shipping  to  the 
Admiralty  in  the  hope  of  increasing  output  by  facilitating 
allocation  of  labour  and  material  between  naval  and 
mercantile  construction  ; but  the  real  problem  was  that 
presented  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  total  supply,  and  this 
remained  to  be  solved. 

In  order  to  realise  the  estimate  of  1,190,000  tons  for 
the  seven  months  June  to  December  1917,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  total  allocation  of  steel  for  shipbuilding,  naval  and 
mercantile,  should  be  increased  at  once  from  24,000  to 
90,000  tons  a week  ; in  order  to  attain  an  output  at  the 
rate  of  3,000,000  tons  per  annum  by  the  end  of  1918,  it 
would  have  to  be  raised  ultimately  to  53,000  tons  a week.‘ 
Further,  the  full  programme  required  that  the  labour 


'riiis  roprosentod  a larger  demand  than  was  contemplated  in  April  for 
a ;i, 000, 000-ton  programme  (see  note  on  p.  107)  ; but  repair  work  and 
naval  construction  wore  both  on  the  increase. 


' Warship  and  dockyard  requirements 
Auxiliary  vessels  . . . . 

Merchant  and  auxiliary  repairs 
Merchant  shipbuilding  . 
Constructional  steel  for  now  yards  . 


Tons. 

8,000 

4,307 

3,170 

36,667 

1,000 


63,144 
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employed  in  the  shipyards  and  marine  engineering  shops 
should  be  increased,  by  the  summer  of  1918,  by  80,000 
physically  fit  men,  12,500  of  whom  must  be  skilled 
workers. 

For  the  moment,  it  was  still  the  supply  of  steel  which 
dominated  the  situation.  Although  the  allocation  during 
May  showed  a still  larger  increase  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, the  improvement  was  not  sustained.  So  far 
from  the  summer  months  bringing  further  relief,  the 
average  deliveries  for  June,  July,  and  August  were  slightly 
below  the  April  level,  and  mainly  as  a result  of  this  deficit 
the  output  of  completed  merchant  shipping  for  the 
September  quarter  was  only  243,000  tons  gross,  as  against 
an  estimate  of  420,000.  In  September,  for  the  first  time, 
the  deliveries  of  steel  rose  to  the  programme  level  of  30,000 
tons  a week,  and  in  October  146,000  tons  of  shipping  were 
completed.  The  estimate  for  October,  however,  had  been 
210,000  tons,  and  by  October  31st  there  was  a total 
cumulative  deficit  of  233,000  tons  on  the  Navy  Controller’s 
1917  programme. 

Moreover,  although  the  weekly  deliveries  of  steel  during 
October  again  reached  the  30,000-ton  level,  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  improvement  in  the  steel  position  was  to  bring 
to  a head  the  problem  of  shipyard  labour,  which  had 
hitherto  taken  second  place.  So  long  as  the  supply  of 
steel  was  inadequate  for  fulfilment  of  the  programme,  the 
question  of  providing  additional  labour  was  a secondary 
matter  ; when  the  steel  became  obtainable,  it  was  urgently 
necessary  that  the  labour  available  should  be  sufficient  to 
turn  the  supply  of  material  to  account. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  all  men  employed  in  the  shipyards  and  marine 
engineering  works  prior  to  March  29th,  were  exempted 
from  military  service.  The  Navy  Controller  desired  this 
exemption  to  be  made  permanent  and  absolute  for  all 
men  at  any  time  in  such  employment,  l)ut  in  face  of  strong 
War  Office  opjjosition,  the  Government  felt  it  impossible 
to  do  more  than  extend  the  exemption  to  all  men  so 
employed  on  or  before  July  15th.  It  had  proved  equally 
impossible  to  make  any  substantial  progress  in  the  release 
of  skilled  workers  wiio  had  joined  the  colours  earlier  in  the 
war.  This  was  a very  serious  matter,  as  if  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  workers  were  to  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
yards,  it  Avas  urgently  necessary  that  they  should  be 
in— 15 
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leavened  by  an  increased  number  of  skilled  and  experienced 
men. 

The  dilemma  was  a real  one.  The  developments  of 
the  war  on  land  and  the  wastage  of  the  armies  in  the  field 
involved  a continual  and  pressing  demand  on  the  man- 
power of  the  country  ; but,  largely  owing  to  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  nature  of  the  initial  military  expansion, 
and  the  consequent  failure  to  foresee  its  consequences, 
the  progress  of  recruiting  reacted  disastrously  on  services 
which  were  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
effort  as  to  the  feeding  of  the  civil  population  and  the 
linancing  of  the  Avar.  It  Avas  exactly  the  same  dilemma 
as  had  been  presented  by  the  recruiting  of  transport 
Avorkers,  and  the  proposal  Avas  actually  made  that  it  should 
be  solved  on  the  lines  of  the  Transport  Workers’  Battalions, 
since,  especially  at  the  North  Eastern  ports,  the  AV'ork- 
ing  of  a double-shift  system  Avould  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  employment  of  men  enlisted  for  home  defence. 
'J'his  suggestion,  hoAvcA'cr,  Avas  not  adopted. 

It  Avas  the  question  of  skilled  labour  AA’liich  Avas  the 
pivot  of  the  problem.  In  NoA'ember  1917,  the  NaA^y 
(kmtroller  reported  that,  noAV  the  supply  of  steel  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  his  demands,  it  Avas  essential 
that  the  supply  of  labour  slundd  be  increased.  In  order 
to  bring  the  total  labour  force  up  to  the  peace  leA-el  20,000 
additional  AVorkers  Avere  required,  and  since  an  idtimate 
output  Avas  noAv  aimed  at,  much  in  advance  of  the  peace 
figures,  it  Avas  essential  not  only  to  proAude  these  Avorkers, 
but  to  j)rcss  to  the  utmost  schemes  for  the  adoption  of 
jmeumatie  riActing,  ])ayment  by  rcsidts,  and  the  dilution 
of  skilled  by  female  and  unskilled  labour.  All  these 
schemes  had  already  been  the  subject  of  negotiation,  but 
little  or  no  jwogress  had  been  made,  and  the  principal 
Trade  Unions  eoneerned  noAv  declared  definitely  that  they 
Avould  maintain  their  oj)position  until  all  skilled  Avorkers 
in  the  forces,  oATrseas  and  home,  or  on  the  sick  list,  AAcre 
returned  to  their  former  employment.  In  vicAv  of  the 
difiieulty  of  tracing  and  bringing  home  individual  men, 
especially  from  t he  more  distant  theatres  of  Avar,  this  Avas 
not  a demand  Avith  Avhich  it  Avas  easy  to  comply,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Unions  AA'as  jirobably  coloured  by  the 
industrial  friction  Avhich,  at  this  time,  had  reached  an 
acute  stage  in  sojue  of  the  chief  shipbuilding  centres.  It 
AAms  uiuiuestionable,  hoAvever,  that  the  enrollment  of  a 
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great  force  of  unskilled  labour  would  be  useless  unless  a 
strong  nucleus  of  skilled  workers  could  be  provided,  and 
the  Navy  Controller  accordingly  pressed  the  Government 
for  the  immediate  release  (transference  to  the  Army 
Reserve)  of  20,000  skilled  workers.  This,  however,  was 
no  easy  matter  in  view  of  the  many  conflicting  demands 
on  the  man-power  of  the  country,  and  it  was  some  weeks 
before  the  Government  arrived  at  a decision. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  important  potential  source  of 
labour  which  had  not  yet  been  tapped.  The  idea  of  using 
German  prisoners  of  war  in  the  shipyards  had  for  a long 
time  been  under  discussion,  and  now  that  adequate  steel 
sujjplies  were  at  last  available,  the  Admiralty  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  obtain  sanction  for  this  step.  It  was 
generally  recognised,  however,  that  prisoner-of-war  laboxir 
under  military  discipline  could  not  be  utilised  in  the 
ordinary  shipyards  alongside  British  labour,  and  for  this 
reason,  a project  for  the  establishment  of  National  Ship- 
yards, contained  in  Sir  Eric  Geddes’s  July  report,  came  into 
new  prominence. 

The  ultimate  3,000,000-ton  programme  contemjdated 
in  that  report  obviously  involved  an  extension  of  the 
existing  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  country.  Such  an 
extension  was,  indeed,  most  desirable,  and  so  early  as 
April,  the  Shipping  Controller  had  circularised  the  ship- 
Iniilders,  urging  them  to  extend  their  slips  and  jdant. 
In  view  of  a possible  post-bellum  slump,  the  extent  to 
which  builders  could  afford  to  sink  their  capital  in  such 
developments  was  limited,  and  in  July  it  was  decided  to 
permit  grants-in-aid  to  be  made  in  respect  of  approved 
schemes.  Munitions  certificates  were  issued  for  the 
work,  and  many  extensions,  with  or  without  financial 
assistance  from  the  State,  were  put  in  hand.' 

The  extent  to  which  the  private  shipyards  could  be 
profitably  developed  depended,  however,  on  the  supply 
of  labour,  and  as  has  been  seen,  prisoner-of-war  labour 
could  not  be  used  in  such  yards.  General  Collard,  who 
had  already  established  a yard  at  Richborough  for  the 
construction  of  small  craft,  proposed  that  National  Awards 

1 By  the  end  of  the  war  over  300  schemes  of  extension  and  improvement 
to  existing  sliipyards  and  marine  engineering  works  had  been  sanctioned, 
of  which  two-tliirds  received  a grant.  These  schemes  included  the  con- 
struction of  80  new  slips  and  the  lengthening  of  19  existing  slips.  Of 
these,  32  and  11,  respectively,  had  been  completed  by  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  total  grants  amounted  to  about  £2,400,000. 
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should  now  be  established  for  the  utilisation  of  German 
labour,  in  tlie  building  of  Fabrieated  Ships  from  parts 
made  in  bridgebuilding  and  eonstruetional  engineering 
works,  whieh  eould  easily  be  assembled  by  unskilled 
workers.  The  site  chosen  was  the  Bristol  Channel,  where 
large  constructional  steel  works  were  available,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  build  yards  at  Chepstow,  Beachley,  and 
Portbury,  with  a total  of  forty-one  slips,  including  seven 
taken  over  from  Messrs.  Finch  & Co.,  who  had  established 
a yard  at  Chepstow  in  191G. 

This  scheme  received  the  approval  of  the  Government 
on  August  9th,  and  the  preliminary  work  at  Chepstow  was 
begun  in  September.  In  the  hope  that  the  supply  of  steel 
for  the  future  was  assured.  General  Collard  was  now  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  push  ahead  with  the  National  Awards, 
in  order  that  the  prisoner-of-war  labour  might  be  utilised  ; 
but  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  the  supply  of  material 
to  existing  shipyards  capable  of  turning  it  to  immediate 
account  should  be  fully  safeguarded,  and  during  October 
a deputation  of  shipbuilders,  headed  by  Sir  George  Carter, 
obtained  from  the  Prime  Minister  a guarantee  that  the 
supply  of  steel  and  labour  (other  than  German)  to  existing 
yards,  whether  for  shipbuilding  or  extensions,  should 
receive  a definite  priority,  up  to  the  full  limit  of  their 
capacity.  They  further  strongly  advised  the  Government, 
before  committing  themselves  too  deeply  to  the  scheme 
for  National  Yards,  to  consult  the  Trade  Unions  affected, 
and  obtain  an  agreement  with  them  as  to  the  employment 
of  the  skilled  nucleus  who  would  be  necessary  to  leaven 
the  mass  of  German  labour.* 

This  priority  to  the  existing  yards  was  a matter  of  the 
first  importance.  The  necessary  preliminary  work  on  the 
National  Yards  embraced,  not  only  the  erection  of  slips 
and  plant,  but  a vast  amount  of  constructional  work  on 
roads,  railways,  water  supply,  electric  power,  and  housing, 
and  even  under  the  most  favoui’able  conditions.  General 
Collard  estimated  that  it  would  take  six  or  seven  months 
before  the  yards  coidd  be  in  working  order,  and  that  the 
earliest  date  by  which  ships  could  be  launched  w'as 
November  1918.  Should  the  war  last  well  into  1919  the 

' They  also  pointed  out  that  tho  establishment  of  a shipbuilding  yard 
in  a repairing  centre  must  inevitably  lead  to  friction,  unless  tho  matter 
was  previously  discussed  with  tho  Unions,  us  repairers’  wages  wore  on  a 
higher  scale  than  builders’. 
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output  of  the  National  Yards  would  be  available  ; but 
the  immediate  problem  was  to  make  good  the  current 
losses  by  which  the  tonnage  under  the  British  flag  was 
being  steadily  and  rapidly  depleted. 

For  the  replacement  of  those  current  losses  it  was  to 
the  existing  yards  alone  that  it  was  possible  to  look,  and 
apart  from  ships  with  insulated  space,  and  cargo  vessels 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  construction,  it  was  upon  the 
standard  shipbuilding  programme  that  the  energies  of 
the  yards  were  now  concentrated.  Yet,  though  the  first 
standard  steamer,  an  “A”  type  freighter.  War  Shamrock, 
was  delivered  by  Messrs.  Harland  & Wolff  in  August, 
only  five  standard  vessels  had  been  delivered  by  the  end 
of  October. 

By  this  time,  too,  the  programme  had  been  complicated 
by  the  introduction  of  important  variations  on  the  standard 
types.  Of  the  five  original  types,  “ E ” had  now  been 
practically  dropped,  and  no  further  orders  were  at  present 
being  placed  for  “ C ” and  “ D ” ships,  as  it  was  considered 
that  the  number  of  these  smaller  classes  already  laid  down 
or  arranged  for,  would  be  sufficient.  Only  the  big  “ A ” 
and  “ B ” freighters  were  being  ordered.  It  had,  however, 
become  necessary  to  make  certain  additions  to  the  list. 
In  July,  a body  of  representative  liner  owners,  headed 
by  Lord  Inchcape,  made  strong  representations  to  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Shipping  Controller  as  to  the  necessity 
of  making  some  provision  for  the  replacement  of  liner 
tonnage.  The  losses  of  the  big  lines  were  very  heavy ; 
they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  place  orders  on  their 
own  account,  and  the  standard  ships  were  suited  neither 
as  regards  speed  nor  construction  for  the  liner  trades. 

This  contention  was  admitted  to  be  reasonable.  Apart 
from  the  desirability  of  considering  the  position  of  British 
shipping  in  international  competition  after  the  war,  a 
larger  and  faster  type  of  ship  had  great  advantages  even 
for  war  purposes,  and  it  was  desirable  that  some  at  least 
of  the  vessels  produced  should  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  liner  trades,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of  dead- 
weight capacity.  Two  new  types  of  standard  vessels, 
“F”  and  “ G,”  were  accordingly  sanctioned  in  August 
1917.  Of  these  “ F ” was  an  ordinary  freighter,  of  similar 
construction  to  “ B,”  but  with  a speed  of  12  knots,  and 
a dead-weight  capacity  of  10,795  tons,  on  a gross  tonnage 
of  6,410.  The  other  new  type  “ G ” was  of  more  elaborate 
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design,  having  the  general  characteristics  of  the  cargo 
liner,  with  a length  of  450  feet,  a gross  tonnage  of  8,000 
tons,  10,800  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  twin  screws,  and 
a speed  of  13  knots. 

Both  the  “F”  and  “G”  types  required  engines  of 
different  design  from  the  two  sets  which  sufficed  types 
“ A ” to  “ E,”  and  neither  could  be  produced  so  quickly  as 
was  possible,  under  favourable  conditions,  with  the  earlier 
designs,  but  on  the  average  the  loss  of  time  was  small. 
More  serious  in  its  effect  on  output  was  an  alteration  in  the 
programme  necessitated  by  the  oil-fuel  crisis.  In  order 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  tanker  tonnage,  it  was 
decided  in  August  that  nineteen  vessels  of  the  “ A ” type, 
ordered  for  delivery  in  or  before  March  1918,  should  be 
converted  into  tankers,  and  that  four  specially  designed 
tankers  of  standard  type  should  be  laid  down  each  month. 

The  new  tanker  type  “ ZO  ” was  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  “ A ” and  had  the  same  engines  and  speed,  with  a gross 
tonnage  of  5,800,  and  a dead-weight  capacity  of  8,000 
tons.  The  converted  vessels,  known  as  “AO,”  had  a 
gross  tonnage  of  5,250,  and  a dead-weight  capacity  of 
7,885.  On  the  average  the  construction  of  the  “ Z ” 
tankers  occupied  about  forty  days  longer  than  that  of  the 
“ A ” type  freighters  ; but  only  about  a week  longer  than 
those  of  type  “ B.”  The  effect  of  converting  the  “A” 
freighters  to  “ AO  ” tankers  was  much  more  serious,  as 
it  involved  an  average  delay  of  nearly  five  months  in  the 
delivery  of  the  ships.* 

The  proportion  in  which  orders  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  various  standard  types  was  settled  in  August  as 
follows  : 


Freighters 

typo  “ A ” 

7 

y * • • 

„ “B” 

. 10 

„ “ F ” 

5 

» » • • 

H /'I  >» 

»» 

5 

Tankers 

4 

Converted  tankers  . 

„ “AO’ 

4 

lis  gave  a monthly  programme 

of  thirty-five  ships 

■ No  sliip  of  typo  “ F”  was  coinplotod  before  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities, and  only  one  typo  “ G.”  This  vessel  took  344  days  to  build.  The 
times  for  the  tankers  wore  as  follows  ; 

Minimum  Maximum  -Werage 

Days.  Days.  Days. 

“ ZO  ” . . . 267  386  314 

“AO”  . . .212  585  411 

Compare  note,  p.  105,  supra. 
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in  practice  it  proved  impossible  to  lay  down  ships  at  this 
rate  ; nor  were  the  proportions  thus  indieated  adhered  to 
with  any  preeision.  The  bulk  of  the  effort,  however, 
continued  to  be  direeted  to  the  production  of  the  “ A ” 
and  “ 13  ” freighters  and  to  tankers,  either  of  the  “ZO,” 
or  converted  type.‘ 

There  were  thus  three  main  factors — shortage  of  steel, 
shortage  of  labour,  and  conversion  of  freighters  to  oilers — 
whieh  tended  to  retard  the  shipbuilding  output,  and  of 
these  only  the  first  had  been,  partially  and  temporarily, 
overeome.  Not  only  was  the  effect  on  the  current  com- 
pletions very  serious,  but  by  November  it  had  become 
neeessary  to  revise  drastieally  the  estimate  for  1918.  It 
was  still  hoped  to  work  up,  by  the  end  of  that  year,  to 
a rate  of  production  equal  to  3,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
but  the  actual  tonnage  to  be  eompleted  during  1918  was 
now  placed  at  1,800,000  instead  of  2,300,000  tons.  On 
this  estimate  the  output  of  the  British  yards  would  be 
equivalent  to  little  over  two-thirds  of  the  losses  in  oeean- 
going  steamers  alone,  at  the  average  rate  for  the  three 
months,  September,  October,  and  November  1917,  when 
losses  were  at  their  lowest  sinee  the  outbreak  of  the  un- 
restrieted  submarine  campaign.  Thus,  so  far  from  making 
good  the  havoc  wrought  in  1917,  there  would  still  be  a 
cumulative  deficit.  The  prosjject  of  an  eventual  output 
at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  tons  a year  was  cheering  in  relation 
to  the  recovery  of  the  mercantile  marine  after  the  war  ; 
but  it  was  evident  the  war  might  be  won  or  lost  before  its 
effects  could  be  felt. 

This  reduction  in  the  prospective  programme  was  the 
more  serious  inasmuch  as  all  hope  of  making  good  the 
deficit  by  oversea  purchase  had  been  finally  extinguished. 

Throughout  June  and  July  1917,  the  fate  of  the 
“ Cunard  ” contracts  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  In 
pressing  for  delivery  of  the  vessels  the  British  Government 

1 Certain  furtlier  variations  from  standard  types  were  sanctioned  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  A shelter  deck  vessel  of  5,680  tons  gross 
and  9,000  dead-weight,  and  three  ’tween  deck  vessels  of  4,600  gross  and 
7,620  dead-weight  were  building  in  October,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Shipping  Controller  during  December.  At  a later  date  sanction  was  given 
for  the  construction  of  similar  vessels  up  to  a dozen  of  each  type.  They 
were  known  as  “ F^”  and  “ J ” respectively.  Official  designs  for  five  types 
of  small  coasters,  “ CS,”  were  approved  in  October  ; and  for  type  “ H,” 
an  improved  edition  of  “ D,”  in  December.  Of  these  new  typos,  “ F‘  ” 
took  the  same  engines  as  “ F ” ; “ J ” took  the  same  engines  as  “ A ” 
and  “ B ” ; “ H ” had  a separate  set.  No  ships  of  any  of  these  types 
were  completed  till  late  in  1918. 
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were  on  strong  ground,  as  they  were  able  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  down  to  the  end  of  1916  the  fullest  possible 
facilities,  subject  to  British  requirements,  had  been  given 
for  the  completion  and  transfer  of  ships  ordered  by  Allied 
subjects,  and  even  ships  ordered  by  neutrals  prior  to  the 
Transfer  Restriction  Regulations,  had  been  allowed  to  be 
delivered  on  completion,  subject  to  an  agreement  for  time- 
charter to  the  British  Government  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  at  specially  reduced  rates.* 

The  precedent  created  by  their  own  action  towards 
Allied  shipbuilding  was  strongly  emphasised  by  the  British 
Government,  who  laid  stress  also  on  the  urgent  need  of  the 
Piuropean  Allies  for  tonnage.  It  was,  indeed,  the  war 
employment  of  the  ships  rather  than  their  ultimate  owner- 
shij)  with  which  they  were  mainly  concerned,  and  they 
were  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  consent  to  their  retransfer 
after  the  war,  or  even  to  their  immediate  transfer  to  the 
American  flag,  provided  they  could  be  obtained  for  em- 
ployment in  the  war  zone. 

Mr.  Balfour,  with  most  of  the  members  of  his  Mission, 
returned  from  the  States  at  the  end  of  May,  but  a few  days 
after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Thomas  Royden  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Salter 
arrived  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  co- 
operation in  shipping  matters,  and  during  June  they  were 
able  to  obtain  a personal  interview  with  the  President,  and 
to  state  fully  the  British  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
3Iinistry  of  Shipping. 

During  all  this  time  a heated  controversy  was  raging 
in  the  United  States  as  to  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  the 
American  shipbuilding  programme.  It  was  stated  at  the 
time  that  the  existing  shipyards  were  full  up  with  work, 
and  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  anything  considerable  in  the 
way  of  extending  their  plant  or  accelerating  output.  In 
these  circumstances  I\lr.  Denman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Shipj)ing  Board,  jiroposed  to  meet  the  emergency  by  a 
vast  j)rogramme  of  wooden  steamship  construction,  and 
this  policy  was  enthusiastically  taken  up  in  the  Western 
States,  where  a great  amount  of  timber  was  available,  and 
by  a considerable  section  of  the  press.  On  the  other  hand, 
General  Goethals,  Manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 

1 More  recently  n stipulation  had  been  made  that  such  vessels  should, 
for  defensive  purposes,  remain  under  the  British  flag  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,  a guarantee  being  given  that  they  should  be  transferred  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities. 
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poration,  was  convinced  that,  by  working  double  shifts, 
the  extension  of  existing  plant,  and  the  laying  down  of 
new  yards,  a large  programme  of  steel  construction  coidd 
be  carried  out.  Meanwhile  a large  number  of  firms  had 
been  instrueted  to  build  slips  for  the  eonstruction  of 
wooden  vessels,  but  few  definite  contracts  had  been 
placed.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Denman  had  refused  to 
sanction  contracts  into  which  General  Goethals  was 
anxious  to  enter,  on  the  ground  of  the  prohibitive  height 
to  which  the  price  of  steel  had  risen.  ‘ Indeed,  it  was  not 
until  July  that  the  powers  of  the  Shipping  Board  were 
finally  defined.  By  an  Urgent  Deficiencies  Act,  approved 
on  June  15th,  the  President  had  been  authorised  to  re- 
quisition, construct,  and  operate  ships,  and  these  powers 
he  delegated  by  an  Executive  Order,  dated  July  11th,  to 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  which  was  empowered  to 
acquire  Vessels  already  constructed,  and  to  operate,  manage, 
and  dispose  of  ships  to  be  acquired  by  the  United  States.^ 
Towards  the  end  of  July  the  strained  situation  thus 
created  came  to  an  end.  General  Goethals  resigned,  and 
the  President  himself  requested  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Denman.  I\Ir.  Edward  N.  Hurley  thereupon  became 
Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  Admiral  Capps 
Manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  As  i\Ir. 
Denman  was  known  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  requisition- 
ing the  ships  building  under  the  “ Cunard  ” contracts,  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  were  hopeful  that  the  change  in 
administration  might  lead  to  Great  Britain  obtaining 
delivery  of  the  vessels.  An  order  had,  however,  already 
been  drawn  iq),  though  not  yet  issued,  requisitioning  all  steel 
ships  of  2,500  tons  dead-weight  or  over,  under  construction 
for  private  owners  of  any  nationality,  on  the  plea  that  only 
by  State  organisation  could  the  rate  of  construction  be 
sufficiently  accelerated.  This  Order  was  adopted  by  the 
new  authorities,  who,  indeed,  extended  its  scope  to  include 
all  vessels  contracted  for  as  well  as  those  under  construc- 
tion. On  August  3rd  the  Requisitioning  Order  was  issued.’ 
In  demanding  the  requisitioning  of  the  ships  building 
for  foreign  owners  a large  section  of  the  American  press 
and  public  were,  no  doubt,  thinking  of  the  re-establishment 
of  the  American  mercantile  marine,  as  well  as  of  the 
emergency  necessities  of  the  war.  One  main  reason  for 

1 Mattox,  Building  the  Emergency  Fleet,  pp.  17-25. 

“ Ibid.,  pp.  G-7.  3 Ibid.,  pp.  20,  33-6. 
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requisition,  however,  was  the  desire  to  elear  the  slips  of 
vessels  under  construction,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a 
new  “ standard  ” programme,  and  for  some  little  time 
hopes  were  held  out  to  the  British  Government  that,  on 
payment  of  aeceleration  eosts,  they  might  yet  receive 
delivery  of  the  ships  they  had  ordered.  A few  of  those 
first  completed  were  actually  handed  over,  making,  with 
some  half-dozen  ships  delivered  before  the  date  of  the 
order,  a total  of  thirteen  steamers  with  an  aggregate  dead- 
weight capacity  of  78,800  tons.  In  October,  however, 
the  Shipjhng  Board  announced  definitely  that  no  further 
transfers  would  be  permitted,  and  the  remaining  vessels 
building  or  contracted  for  had  to  be  written  off,  so  far  as 
the  British  balance  sheet  of  tonnage  was  concerned. 

This  was  a heavy  blow.  The  steamers  thus  taken  over 
by  America  amounted  to  158  of  960,800  dead-weight  tons 
(say,  610,000  gross),  and  the  possibility  of  placing  future 
orders  was  also  negatived.*  In  view  of  the  restricted 
capacity  of  the  Japanese  and  Canadian  yards,  it  became 
evident  that,  great  as  were  the  difficulties  of  construction 
in  Great  Britain,  it  was  to  her  own  efforts  that,  in  the 
main,  she  must  look  for  making  good  her  losses. 

Under  the  Canadian  contracts  only  three  small  steamers 
had  yet  been  delivered,  and  few  others  were  due  until  the 
summer  of  1918  *;  but  good  progress  had  been  made  in 
Japan,  where  a number  of  the  ships  purchased  were  in  an 
advanced  state  of  construction  when  the  contract  was 
closed.  The  first  two  Japanese-built  steamers,  IFar  Kingawd 
Jf’a?'  Queen,  arrived  during  July,  bringing  on  their  maiden 
voyages  ‘2(),()(K)  tons  of  wheat  from  Australia,  and  by  the 
end  of  October  twelve  large  ships,  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  87,600  tons,  had  been  delivered  by  the  Japanese  builders. 

Meanwhile  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  work 
of  bringing  the  immobilised  German  tonnage  into  service. 
Although  the  United  States  had  declared  war  on  April  6th, 
it  was  not  until  June  20th  that  a I’rcsidential  Order  was 
issued,  empowering  the  Shipping  Board  to  take  over, 


‘ 'I’lio  ships  taken  over  by  the  United  States  included  eight  tankers 
building  for  the  British  Admiralty.  Full  compensation  was  eventually 
paid  by  the  United  States  for  nil  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
uncomplotod  contracts. 

“ In  addition  to  tho  ships  built  in  Canada,  a few  Canadian  steamers 
running  on  tho  Great  Lakes  were  transferred  to  ocean  employment ; 
tho  owners  undertaking  tho  necessary  structural  alterations  on  condition 
of  a period  of  exemption  from  requisition. 
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repair,  and  operate  tJie  German  vessels  in  American  ports, 
and  owing  to  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  German  crews, 
many  of  the  ships  were  still  in  the  repairers’  hands  at  the 
end  of  October.  Several,  however,  which  had  escaped 
serious  injury,  were  already  on  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  appeared  to  be  little  prosjDect  of  obtaining 
any  part  of  this  tonnage  for  the  use  of  the  European 
Allies.  The  whole,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  was  likely  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  trooping  and  other  requirements  of  the 
United  States  themselves. 

In  Brazil  the  situation  had  been  changed  by  the 
declaration  of  war  on  October  2Gth.  The  Brazilian 
Government  had  now  requisitioned  the  German  ships 
in  their  ports,  and  there  was  a prospect  of  their  being 
repaired  and  brought  into  service.  The  process  of  repair 
was,  however,  likely  to  be  lengthy.  Negotiations  for  the 
use  of  German  tonnage  in  the  ports  of  other  South  American 
countries  were  still  proceeding,  but  without,  as  yet,  any 
tangible  result.  The  severance  of  relations  with  Germany 
by  Uruguay  and  Peru  had,  however,  been  accompanied 
by  seizure  of  the  German  vessels  in  their  harbours,  and 
though  the  engines  of  all  these  vessels  had  been  seriously 
damaged,  there  appeared  to  be  some  hope  that  they  might 
ultimately  become  available.  ‘ 

In  Asia,  the  ships  seized  by  China  were  still  the  subject  of 
negotiations  between  the  Allied  Powers.  A small  further 
supply  of  tonnage  had,  however,  come  into  sight  through 
the  action  of  the  Siamese  Government,  who,  on  July 
22nd,  declared  war  against  Germany  and  Austria,  seized 
the  German  steamers  at  Bangkok,  which  were  found  to  be 
in  good  condition,  and  brought  them  before  a Prize  Court.* 

The  one  really  satisfactory  feature  in  the  situation  was 
the  acquisition  of  neutral  tonnage  under  the  Danish  and 
Norwegian  Agreements.  By  October  12th  about  116,000 
tons  dead- weight  of  Danish  shipping  had  been  time- 
chartered  under  the  scheme,  which  with  62,000  tons 
previously  requisitioned,  and  11,000  tons  trading  for  the 
Allies  in  European  waters  on  voyage-charter,  very  nearly 
made  up  the  stipulated  200,000  dead-weight  tons.  One 
serious  point  of  contention  had,  however,  arisen.  The 

1 The  Uruguayan  Government  .severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
October  7th.  They  had  previously,  on  September  15th,  seized  the  German 
ships  at  Monte  Video,  8 s.s.  of  42,658  tons  gross.  Peru  severed  relations 
on  October  6th.  The  German  ships  then  seized  were  6 s.s.  of  34,697  tons. 

2 9 s.s.  19,252  G.T. 
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British  Government  interpreted  the  agreement  as  providing 
that  the  full  total  of  200,000  tons  dead-weight  should  be 
maintained  in  Allied  serviee ; that  is  to  say,  that  vessels 
lost  in  sueh  serviee  should  be  replaeed  by  other  Danish 
ships.  This  elaim  the  Danes  persistently  denied,  and  the 
losses  were  not,  in  faet,  replaeed,  with  the  result  that  this 
block  of  Danish  tonnage  had  to  be  regarded  as  a wasting 
asset.  Its  utility  was  further  limited  by  a decision,  reached 
after  much  negotiation,  that  no  ships  secured  under  the 
Agreement  should  be  forced  to  trade  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  the  still  more  important  Nor- 
wegian Agreement,  no  serious  dispute  arose.  It  com- 
j)rised,  as  will  be  remembered,  two  main  provisions  : one 
for  the  replacement  of  Norwegian  ships  in  the  North  Sea 
by  British  vessels  ; the  other  for  the  charter  to  the  Inter- 
Allicd  Committee  of  all  other  Norwegian  tonnage  not 
required  for  the  import  service  of  Norway. 

Ilcplacement  of  the  Norwegian  tonnage  in  the  North 
Sea  began  during  August,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month 
about  50, {)()()  tons  of  Norwegian  shipping  had  been  handed 
over  and  replaced.  By  the  beginning  of  November  it 
had  grown  to  nearly  130, 000  tons,  of  which  90,000  tons 
was  rccpiisitioncd,  and  nearly  40,000  tons  time-chartered 
by  the  British  Government.  The  ships  requisitioned 
were,  of  course,  placed  under  the  British  flag,  and  about 
one-ihird  of  this  tonnage  consisted  of  steamers  of  1,600 
tons  gross  and  upwards.  But  though  they  went  to  swell 
the  total  of  British  tonnage  these  vessels  did  not,  in  fact, 
represent  a net  addition  to  the  available  carrying  power, 
as  equivalent  British  tonnage  had  to  be  provided,  under 
the  agreement,  for  the  carriage  of  coal  to  Norway.  At  the 
same  time,  the  replacement  scheme  was  not  only  of  benefit 
to  Norway,  by  securing  a guarantee  of  her  coal  supply, 
but  secured  sidistantial  advantages  to  the  Allies.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Norwegian  coal  supply  should  be  main- 
tained, and  the  heavy  losses  in  that  trade  were  a factor 
limiting  the  Norwegian  tonnage  available  for  Allied 
employment.  It  was  far  better  that  the  coal  should  be 
carried  by  armed  British  shii)s,  among  whom  losses  were 
likely  to  be  smaller,  and  that  the  Norwegian  steamers 
should  be  available  for  Allied  service  elsewhere,  as  armed 
vessels  under  the  British  flag.  Further,  the  substitution 
of  British  for  Norwegian  tonnage  not  only  facilitated  the 
organisation  of  the  Scandinavian  convoy  but  diminished 
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the  number  of  ships  risked  in  this  dangerous  trade,  sinee 
the  same  amount  of  eoal  could  be  carried  by  a smaller 
amount  of  tonnage  than  was  required  when  the  work  had 
to  be  done  by  Norwegian  ships  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  North  Sea  Freight  Schemed  For  the  purpose  of  the 
scheme,  all  arrangements,  both  for  the  carriage  of  coal 
and  for  the  return  cargoes  of  essential  imports  from 
Norway,  were  concentrated  in  a specially  created  Nor- 
wegian section  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  under  Mr.  T.  E. 
Ruddock  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  formerly  coal  adviser 
to  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  Scandinavia.  IRessrs. 
Ellerman,  Wilson  & Co.  were  appointed  as  chief  agents 
in  Christiania,  both  for  the  discharge  of  outward  and 
the  collection  of  homeward  cargoes,  and  the  staffs  of  the 
British  Consulates  in  Norway  were  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  commercial  men,  to  assist  in  the  working  of 
the  scheme.  From  the  first,  all  efforts  were  concentrated 
on  obtaining  the  quickest  possible  turn-round,  and  though 
these  were  at  first  jiartially  defeated  by  congestion  arising 
from  the  convoy  arrangements,  the  difficulties  were 
subsequently  overcome,  and  a substantial  tonnage 
economy  effected. 

Meanwhile  the  charter  to  the  Inter-Allied  Committee  of 
Norwegian  ships  outside  the  North  Sea  trade  went  rajiidly 
forward.  During  August,  September,  and  October  over 
100,000  dead-weight  tons  were  fixed  by  the  Executive 
direct.  In  October  alone  the  fixtures  exceeded  55,000 
tons,  and  other  ships  were  being  fixed  as  fast  as  their 
current  charters  expired.  Nearly  900,000  tons  dead-weight 
(say,  600,000  gross)  of  Norwegian  shipping,  other  than 
requisitioned  vessels,  was  now  running  in  Allied  services, 
either  on  time-charter  to  the  Executive,  or  on  voyage- 
charter  in  the  coal  and  ore  trades,  and  the  only  serious 
uncertainty  related  to  a large  block^of  tonnage  on  charter 
to  American  citizens,  but  under  obligation  to  offer  to  the 
I liter- Allied  Executive  on  termination  of  their  existing 
engagements. - 

1 See  Vol.  II,  pp.  279-80,  359-CO. 

* For  the  purpose  of  securing  co-ordination  between  the  various  depart- 
ments concerned  witii  neutral  shipping,  especially  with  regard  to  Tonnage 
Agreements  and  other  matters  affecting  Foreign  Office  interests,  the 
Neutral  Tonnage  Conference  was  formed  in  September  1917.  This  was 
an  interdepartmental  committee  meeting  two  or  three  times  a week  at 
the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  and  consisted  of  representatives  of  that  Ministry, 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Admiralty  (Trade  Division),  and  the  Inter-Allied 
Chartering  Executive 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EMBARGOES 
JULY — NOVEMBER  1917 

In  the  relations  between  the  Allies  and  neutral  States 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917  tonnage  eonsidera- 
tions  were  inextrieably  entangled  with  the  restriction  of 
enemy  trade.  The  network  of  agreements  created  during 
1915  and  191G  had  for  its  main  object  the  restriction  of 
enemy  supplies ; but  the  coal  export  and  bunker  regula- 
tions had  been  used  from  an  early  date  for  forcing  neutral 
tonnage  into  Allied  employment,  and  the  agreements 
entered  into  by  neutral  shipowners,  in  order  to  avoid 
delay  at  the  ports  of  examination,  contained  provisions 
for  space  to  be  offered  to  the  Allies  as  well  as  guarantees 
against  engaging  in  enemy  trade. 

The  outbreak  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign 
at  the  beginning  of  1917,  and  the  consequent  paralysis  of 
neutral  shipping,  brought  the  tonnage  as]ject  of  the 
question  into  greatly  increased  prominence,  and  it  was  to 
securing  control  of  tonnage  that  the  Danish  and  Norwegian 
agreements  were  directed  ; but  the  importance  of  restrict- 
ing enemy  supplies  could  never  for  a moment  be  overlooked. 
More  and  more  was  the  struggle  becoming  a war  of  attri- 
tion ; indeed,  the  violence  of  the  new  submarine  attack, 
and  its  initial  success,  threatened  to  convert  it  into  a race 
with  starvation  on  either  side.  Thus,  side  by  side  with 
the  measures  taken  to  acquire  control  of  neutral  tonnage, 
there  went  on  an  intensiheation  of  economic  pressure,  in 
which  the  association  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Euroj)can  Allies  was  of  immense  assistance. 

Through  the  application  of  the  rationing  system  to 
neutral  imports,  leakage  to  the  Central  Powers  of  com- 
modities received  by  contiguous  neutral  countries  from 
overseas  had  been  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  There  was 
still,  no  doxibt,  a little  smuggling,  especially  of  commodities 
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of  small  bulk  and  high  value,  but  the  supplies  reeeived 
by  the  enemy  from  sources  outside  EuroiJe  were  so  small 
as  to  be  almost  insignificant,  and  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  blockade  was  now  the  stoppage  of  supplies 
produced  in  the  contiguous  neutral  countries  themselves, 
especially  those  produced  by  the  aid  of  imports,  such  as 
fodder  and  fertilisers,  which  the  Allies  had  allowed  to  pass. 
These  supplies  had,  indeed,  been  considerably  restricted, 
but  they  had  a value  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  bulk, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  consisted  mainly  of  the  fatty 
foods  which  were  the  enemy’s  greatest  need,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  a matter  of  real  importance  to  reduce  them  still 
further  and,  if  possible,  to  stop  them  altogether. 

The  question  of  products  dependent  on  imports  from 
abroad  came  to  a head,  as  regards  Denmark,  in  the  summer 
of  191G.  The  resumption  of  sailings  by  the  Danish  pro- 
duce ships  had  not  by  any  means  put  an  end  to  the  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  Danish  foodstuffs. 
As  the  shortage  of  food  in  Germany  became  more  and  more 
pronounced,  the  prices  offered  for  meat,  bacon,  and  dairy 
produce  rose  higher  and  higher.  Despite  this  temptation, 
the  Danes  loyally  endeavoured  to  fulfil  their  undertakings 
to  Great  Rritain,  but  on  the  resumption  of  traffic  they  found 
the  British  market  well  stocked  with  colonial  butter,  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Food  Controller  to  take  this 
butter  off  the  market,  in  order  to  enable  the  Danish  produce 
to  be  sold.  Even  then,  the  j^rices  realised  in  Great  Britain 
were  lower  than  those  obtainable,  not  only  in  Germany,  but 
in  Norway ; partly  because,  owing  to  long  delays  caused 
by  the  submarine  danger,  much  of  the  Danish  produce 
arrived  in  very  poor  condition. 

In  the  face  both  of  these  difficulties  and  of  the  sub- 
marine danger  itself,  the  Danes  persevered  in  their  efforts. 
Despite  the  interruption  of  traffic  during  February,  British 
imports  of  bacon  and  butter  from  Denmark,  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1917,  were  little  below  those  of  the 
previous  year,  and  during  April  and  JMay  only  12  per  cent, 
of  the  total  output  of  bacon  went  to  Germany.  There 
were  other  items,  however,  such  as  live  cattle,  eggs,  and 
milk,  of  which  the  exports  to  Germany  were  on  tlie  increase, 
and  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  taking  delivery  of  Danish 
produce,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  this  leakage  was  to  be 
stopped.  Moreover,  Germany  was  exercising  increased 
pressure.  Two  produce  ships  were  sunk  and  several  others 
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were  captured  and  taken  into  Swinerniinde.  The  Danes 
replied  by  tlireatening  to  stop  all  exports  to  Germany  ; 
but  this  was  met  by  something  very  closely  approaching 
an  open  threat  of  invasion,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
Danish  Government  could  not  maintain  their  attitude. 

The  Ministry  of  Blockade  had  watched  the  course  of 
events  with  great  anxiety.  Meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  butter 
were  now  so  scaree  in  Germany,  that  the  interception  of 
even  the  smallest  addition  to  the  enemy’s  supplies  was 
worth  some  sacrifiee.  Further,  the  export  of  horses  from 
Denmark  was  of  military  importance  to  the  enemy,  who 
had  obtained  a considerable  temporary  increase  in  the 
numbers  exported  as  the  price  of  allowing  produce  ships 
to  proceed  as  far  as  Bergen  unmolested.  Fresh  negotia- 
tions with  Denmark  during  June  were  unproductive,  and 
in  view  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  imposing  a rigid 
check  on  the  distribution  of  Danish  produce,  the  Govern- 
ment decided  upon  a complete  reversal  of  their  previous 
policy. 

Hitherto  that  policy  had  been  to  maintain  the  output 
of  Danish  baeon  and  dairy  produce  at  its  maximum,  by 
allowing  free  im2)ortation  of  fodder  and  fertilisers,  which 
had  even  been  excepted  from  the  rationing  agreements. 
This  2)olicy  was  based  on  a desire  to  preserve  the  output 
available  for  j:>urchase  by  Great  Britain,  no  less  than  on 
the  difliculty  of  justifying  drastic  interference  with  the 
leading  Danish  industry.  There  was  also  a fear  that  any 
stoj)i)age  of  the  fodder  imjjorts  would  lead  to  panic 
slaughtering,  with  the  result  of  large  exports  of  meat  and 
])ig  {)roducts  to  the  Central  Powers,  a point  of  great  im- 
j)ortancc  so  long  as  a sj^eedy  termination  of  the  war  was 
expected.  It  was  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Danish 
food  su{)i)lies  were  not  now  of  greater  imj5ortance  to 
Germany  than  to  Great  Britain.  For  Germany  they  were 
irrci)laeeable  ; whereas  Great  Britain  could  look  to  the 
United  States  for  increased  shipments  of  bacon,  and 
the  importance  of  Danish  butter  was  reduced  both  by 
the  {)ossibility  of  substituting  colonial  produce,  and  by  the 
progress  made  in  the  home  manufacture  of  margarine. 
Moreover,  the  necessity  of  reducing  consumption  by 
rat  ioning  had  already  been  accc{)tcd.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  enormously 
increased  the  pressure  which  could  be  exerted  by  the 
Allies,  and  the  exercise  of  such  pressure  was  justilied  by 
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the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  submarines  and 
the  German  tlireat  of  invasion,  Denmark  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a free  agent  in  the  negotiation  or  execution 
of  agreements. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  British  Government  decided 
to  aim  at  a reduction  of  the  Danish  output  to  a minimum, 
by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  fodder  and  fertilisers.  This 
involved  writing  off  the  imports  of  dairy  produce  from 
Denmark,  but  it  would  lead,  if  suecessful,  to  a practical 
stoppage  of  all  such  supplies  to  the  enemy,  whereas  the 
agreements  had  aimed  only  at  limiting  those  supplies  to 
a definite  figure. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Government  began,  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  to  hold  up  all  shipments  of  fodder, 
fertilisers,  oils,  fats,  margarine  materials,  and  soya  beans. 
At  the  same  time  they  requested  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  export  of  fodder  to  Denmark.  They 
agreed,  however,  to  soften  the  blow  financially,  by  taking 
over  all  commitments  abroad  into  which  the  Danes  had 
already  entered. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a very  wide  extension 
of  the  machinery  of  economic  pressure.  The  United 
States  Government  had,  by  this  time,  created  its  own 
organisation  for  the  control  of  exports,  and  was  prepared 
to  use  it  for  far  more  drastic  restriction  of  neutral  trade 
than  had  been  possible  while  the  chief  source  of  supplies 
remained  outside  the  circle  of  belligerents.  Rigorously  as 
the  rationing  principle  had  been  aiiplied  since  the  creation 
of  the  Ministry  of  Blockade,  some  small  proportion  of 
the  supplies  received  by  neutrals  from  overseas  was, 
undoubtedly,  still  re-exported  to  the  Central  Powers. 
Further,  in  the  various  agreements  entered  into  with 
neutral  Governments  or  producers,  it  had  frequently  been 
necessary  to  provide  specifically  for  a division  between 
the  Allies  and  Central  Powers  of  the  home  products  of 
neutral  countries.  What  the  American  Government  now 
aimed  at  was  to  obtain  from  neutral  States,  in  return  for 
their  rationed  imports,  definite  guarantees,  not  only  against 
re-export  to  the  Central  Powers,  but  against  the  export  to 
the  enemy  of  any  part  of  their  own  output. 

The  first  step  was  taken  on  July  9th,  when  an  order 
was  issued,  prohibiting  the  export  from  the  United  States, 
except  under  licence,  of  coal,  foodstuffs,  steel,  and  other 
essential  products.  The  avowed  object  of  this  order  was 
III — 10 
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the  conservation  of  stocks  for  domestic  use.  On  August 
27th,  however,  it  was  followed  by  a l^residential  Proclama- 
tion placing  all  exports  to  European  neutrals  under  the 
control  of  the  Export  Council,  and  many  neutral  ships 
laden  with  grain,  fodder,  and  similar  cargoes  were  detained 
in  American  ports. 

On  SejAember  IGth  the  Exports  Administrative  Board 
issued  a “ Conservation  List  ” of  commodities,  of  which 
it  was  announced  that  practically  no  shipments  to  neutral 
countries  would,  for  the  time  being,  be  licensed.  This  list 
included  wheat.  Hour,  sugar,  steel,  iron,  and  explosive 
materials,  and  the  embargo  applied  equally  to  all  neutral 
States.  With  regard  to  other  exports,  a list  of  some  600 
articles  was  published  on  October  2nd,  the  export  of  which, 
without  licence,  was  permitted  to  all  countries  except 
Holland  and  Scandinavia.  Against  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Holland  the  embargo  was  complete,  and 
extended  to  all  classes  of  goods.  ^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  imposition  of  the  embargoes, 
the  American  Government  took  steps,  for  the  first  time,  to 
provide  for  a complete  control  of  bunkering  at  American 
j)orts.  This  was  a development  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  evolution  of  the  machinery  for  dealing  both  with  the 
tonnage  problem  and  with  the  restriction  of  enemy  trade. 
By  the  summer  of  1917  the  Inter-Allied  arrangements  for 
bunker  control  and  centralised  chartering  had  been  carried 
to  as  high  a pitch  as  was  practicable  without  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  ; but  the  absence  of  any 
corresj)onding  organisation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
opened  a gap  which  it  was  impossible  to  close,  and  which 
went  a long  way  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  European  Allies.  In  Se^Aember,  however, 
tlie  United  States  Ship])ing  Board  set  up  a Chartering 
Committee  to  centralise  all  private  chartering  for  xVmerican 
trades,  and  to  deal  with  all  questions  relating  to  neutral 
tonnage.  This  step  was  followed,  on  October  4th,  by  an 
order  establishing  a comprehensive  control  of  bunkering 
at  American  ])orts. 

The  American  Bunker  Regulations  were  avowedly  aimed 
directly  at  the  Northern  neutrals — Holland  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian States — in  siq>port  of  the  embargo  on  exports  to 

* Dospilo  thoir  more  swooping  character,  tho  policy  underlying  these 
luoasuros  was,  of  course,  ])rocisoly  similar  to  that  which  had,  from  tho 
lirst,  governed  tho  British  export  rostrictious  (see  Vol.  1,  p.  187). 
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those  countries.  The  combined  effect  of  the  prohibition 
of  exports  and  the  withholding  of  bunkers,  was  to  produce 
a complete  temporary  paralysis  of  Dutch  and  Scandinavian 
shipping  in  the  Transatlantic  trade.  No  fewer  than  130 
steamers,  with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  750,000, 
were  held  up  in  American  ports,  including  50  Dutch  vessels 
which  had  loaded  wheat  in  August,  53  Norwegians,  and 
33  Danish  and  Swedish  steamers.^ 

With  the  establishment  of  a Chartering  Committee  and 
the  issue  of  Bunker  Regulations  by  the  United  States 
Government,  the  prospect  of  effective  co-operation  was 
brought  much  nearer,  and  the  British  Government  hoped, 
at  first,  that  the  United  States  would  nominate  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee, 
and  participate  fully  in  the  existing  arrangements  for  the 
chartering  and  allocation  of  neutral  tonnage.  This  pro- 
posal, however,  was  rejected  by  the  Shipping  Board,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  impracticable  to  centralise  all 
chartering  in  London.  In  face  of  their  refusal,  it  became 
necessary  to  accept  a division  of  control,  and  to  concentrate 
on  an  attempt  to  obtain  unity  of  policy.  This  was  not 
altogether  easy.  While  the  European  Allies  wure  in  full 
accord  with  the  American  policy  of  putting  the  utmost 
possible  pressure  on  neutrals,  with  a view  to  the  prevention 
of  trade  with  Germany,  the  need  of  tonnage  w'as  a pre- 
dominant factor  in  their  calculations,  and  they  could  not 
view  without  apprehension  the  immobilisation  of  shipping 
which  might  directly  or  indirectly  do  something  to  relieve 
the  shortage.  Moreover,  the  American  Bunker  Regula- 
tions rendered  the  grant  of  bunkers  in  American  ports 
conditional  on  the  loading  of  a return  cargo  to  the  United 
States,  and  this  regulation  was  enforced  not  only  on  neutral 
ships  trading  on  owners’  account  but  also,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  on  vessels  running  on  time-charter  for  the  Allies. 
The  American  rule,  based  on  the  necessity  of  compelling 
ships  receiving  bunkers  to  return  to  American  jurisdiction, 
was  framed  on  the  analogy  of  the  British  regulations,  and 
reflected  the  natural  anxiety  of  the  American  people  to 
obtain  a sufficiency  of  tonnage  for  their  expanding  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  likely  to  deflect  tonnage 
from  war-zone  services,  vitally  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  the  struggle  by  the  European  Allies,  to  American  services, 
for  which,  putting  them  at  their  highest,  no  such  urgency 

* New  York  Times,  Current  History,  The  European  War,  xiii.  241. 
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could  be  claimed.  Further,  it  threatened  interference 
with  the  employment  of  vessels  whose  services  had  been 
obtained  for  the  Allies  only  in  return  for  heavy  and  specific 
obligations  undertaken  by  the  British  Government.  In 
particular,  it  was  essential  that  some  definite  understanding 
should  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  numerous  Nor- 
wegian vessels  on  charter  to  American  citizens,  but  under 
an  obligation  to  offer  to  the  Inter-Allied  Committee.* 

As  the  residt  of  communications  between  the  two 
Governments,  conditions  of  co-operation  w^ere  formulated 
during  October,  which  dealt  with  the  questions  at  issue 
on  a comprehensive  basis.  It  w'as  agreed  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  all  neutral  ships  were  to  be  time-chartered  (or 
requisitioned)  on  terms  permitting  of  their  employmient 
without  geographical  restriction,  and  that  such  vessels 
should  be  allocated  in  the  proportion  of  one  quarter  each 
to  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.*  Vessels  that  could  only  be  time-chartered  on 
a basis  excluding  war-zone  trade,  were  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  (acting 
for  the  Inter- Allied  Committee),  and  used  in  services  of 
war  importance  in  such  a way  as  to  release  corresponding 
national  tonnage  for  war-zone  trade.  All  voy^age-charters 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
or  of  the  British  Government,  such  approval  only  to  be 
given  to  charters  at  standard  rates,  for  voyages  of  war 
importance.  Finally,  full  information  of  all  fixtures  was 
to  be  exchanged  between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Inter- 
Allied  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  the  European  Allies  had  made  the  necessary' 
arrangements  for  co-operating  in  the  general  embargo  on 
exports  to  Scandinavia  and  Holland  ; though  not  without 
some  anxiety'  on  the  ])art  of  the  British  Government  as 
to  its  possible  effect,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  with  the  neutral  Governments  concerned,  on 
the  supply  of  the  Allies,  the  tonnage  situation,  and  the 
supply  to  Germany  of  neutral  products  covered  by  existing 
agreements.  On  October  2nd  an  Order  in  Council 
api^carcd  in  the  London  Gazette,  prohibiting  all  exports 

' In  November  1917  Iho  Norwegian  shipping  recorded  as  trading  in 
American  seas  amounted  to  1(52  steamers  of  398,000  tons  gross.  Not  all 
those  wore  on  American  charter,  but  all  wore  liable  to  bo  affected  by  the 
American  bunker  regulations. 

2 The  Uritish  share  of  all  tonnage  obtained  was,  in  fact,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Italy. 
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to  Holland  and  Scandinavia.  Similar  action  was  taken 
by  France  and  Italy.  yVt  the  same  time  the  British 
Government  gave  notice  to  terminate  the  majority  of  the 
Norwegian  Agreements,  the  provisions  of  which  might 
conflict  with  the  new  poliey. 

To  apply  this  poliey  without  restrictions  was,  for  Great 
Britain,  impossible.  It  would  have  been  madness  to 
denounce  the  tonnage  agreements  with  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, by  which  such  substantial  advantages  were  secured 
to  the  Allies,  and  so  long  as  they  remained  in  force  it  was 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  had  been  accepted 
with  regard  to  the  coal  supply  of  those  countries.  Further, 
there  were  certain  imports  of  vital  importance  for  war 
purposes  which  could  be  drawn  only  from  Scandinavia, 
and  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  pay,  and  ev'en  after 
the  imposition  of  the  embargoes,  agricultural  and  dairy 
produce  continued  to  be  received,  though  on  a reduced 
scale,  from  Denmark  and  Holland,  and  could  not  be 
relinquished  without  setting  free  those  products  for  export 
to  Germany. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  license  considerable 
shipments  of  coal  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and 
even  to  Holland  a few  cargoes  were  despatched.  In  return, 
the  colliers,  and  the  few  regular  liners  which  were  still 
running,  brought  ore  from  Narvik  ; such  quantities  of 
timber,  wood-pulp,  and  paper  from  Norway  and  Sweden 
as  were  still  permitted  under  the  Import  Restrictions 
Scheme  ; carbide  and  pyrites  from  Norway  ; other  muni- 
tions requirements  from  Sweden ; and  fish  purchased 
under  the  Norwegian  Agreement.  From  Denmark  came 
large  quantities  of  eggs,  but  little  bacon  or  butter,  owing 
to  the  heavy  slaughtering  which  followed  the  embargo  on 
fodder.  From  Holland  came  condensed  milk,  cheese,  and 
margarine. 

The  vital  imports  and  the  continued  services  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Danish  shipping  were  thus  secured,  and  every- 
thing else,  including  all  exchange  considerations,  could  be 
sacrificed  in  the  hope  of  tightening  the  blockade.  From 
the  end  of  October  onwards,  the  exports  to  Holland  and 
Scandinavia  of  yarns,  textiles,  hardware,  and  manufactured 
goods  generally,  came  practically  to  an  end.  Month 
after  month  the  export  returns  showed  either  a complete 
blank  or  figures  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

In  the  United  States,  where  there  were  no  similar 
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import  interests  to  be  considered,  the  embargo  on  all 
exports  to  the  Northern  neutrals  was  absolute,  save  that, 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  negotiations  which  followed  its 
imposition,  the  American  Government  licensed  the  export 
to  Norway  of  six  months’  supply  of  cereals.  There  were, 
indeed,  good  reasons  for  not  pushing  Norway  to  extremities. 
The  attitude  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  Allies  had  always 
been  friendly,  a large  proportion  of  Norwegian  tonnage 
was  in  Allied  or  American  service,  and  the  agreements 
entered  into  with  the  British  Government  had,  on  the 
whole,  been  well  kept.  Norwegian  exports  to  the  Central 
Powers  were  confined  by  this  time  mainly  to  a few  metal- 
lurgical and  chemical  products  such  as  pyrites,  chrome 
ore,  synthetic  nitrates,  carbide,  and  ferro-silicon.  The 
military  importance  of  these  products  even  in  small 
(piantities  was,  indeed,  very  great,  and  the  enemy  were 
correspondingly  eager  to  obtain  them,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  offering  up  to  10,000  marks  per  ton  for 
ferro-chrome  containing  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  chromium  ; 
but  there  were  good  hopes  of  coming  to  an  amicable 
arrangement,  and  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  run  the  risk 
of  alienating  Norway  by  stopping  completely  her  cereal 
supplies. 

Negotiations  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland  pre- 
sented much  greater  difficulties.  The  outstanding  points 
of  dispute  with  Holland  were  two.  First  came  the  per- 
mission by  the  Dutch  Government  of  unneutral  traffic  on 
the  Dutch  railways  in  metals  for  military  use,  and  sand 
and  gravel  for  concrete  construction  on  the  German  front.* 
Against  this  tralfic  the  British  Government  had  strongly, 
but  vaiidy  protested,  and  their  attitude  was  now  firmly 
backed  by  the  United  States.  Secondly,  trouble  had  arisen 
over  the  export  of  potatoes  to  Germany  in  breach  of  the 
Agricultural  Agreement,  and  this  Agreement  itself,  to 
which  the  American  Government  were  not  a party,  per- 
mitted the  export  to  the  Central  Powers  of  a certain 
amount  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce.  The  German 
(k)vcrnmcnt  were  now  negotiating  for  the  balance  of  food- 
stuffs not  covered  by  the  Agreement ; in  return  for  which, 
and  for  credits  in  Holland,  they  were  willing  to  guarantee 
the  sujjply  of  2()(),00()  tons  of  German  coal  a month  (as 
against  a previous  average  of  about  half  that  amount), 

• Sgo  Pari.  Papers,  Misc  , No.  17  (1917),  Cmd.  S693,  and  Misc.  No.  2 
(1918),  Cmd.  8916. 
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and  an  additional  50,000  tons  from  Belgium.  This 
arrangement  the  United  States  refused  to  recognise,  and 
as  the  Dutch  would  give  way  neither  on  this  point  nor  on 
the  sand  and  gravel  traffic,  the  deadlock  was  complete, 
and  the  embargo  was  rigidly  enforced. 

The  attitude  of  Denmark  was  equally  stiff.  The  great 
difficulty  here  arose  in  respect  of  the  export  of  horses  and 
live  cattle,  and  the  embargoes  already  imposed  on  fodder 
and  fertilisers  were  so  drastic  that  it  was  difficult  to  devise 
a further  turn  of  the  screw,  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
pressure  Germany  was  in  a position  to  exercise. 

As  regards  Sweden,  the  dominant  faetor  was  the  question 
of  iron  ore.  Not  only  was  the  ore  itself  of  enormous  value 
to  the  enemy ; its  free  importation  enabled  the  Germans 
to  economise  man-power  by  retaining  in  the  army  men 
who  must  otherwise  have  been  sent  back  to  the  mines,  and 
its  distribution  by  German  and  Swedish  coasters  in  the 
Baltie  relieved  the  overworked  and  fast  deteriorating 
transport  organisation  of  the  strain  which  must  have 
been  imposed  upon  it,  had  all  the  ore  used  in  the  munitions 
industries  been  carried  by  rail  from  the  Rhine  Provinces, 
the  ■ occupied  territories,  and  Silesia.  The  American 
Government  believed,  not  without  reason,  that  a complete 
stoppage  of  the  Swedish  export  would  finally  break  the 
enemy’s  power  of  resistance,  and  they  pressed  for  nothing 
less  ; but  the  Swedes  replied  that  they  would  rather  forgo 
all  imports  from  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  shipments 
of  ore  increased  rather  than  diminished,  as  the  Germans 
were  making  desperate  efforts  to  build  uj)  their  stocks, 
so  that  even  in  the  event  of  Sweden  giving  way,  their 
supplies  might  be  secured. 

The  Germans,  of  course,  were  not  slow  to  seize  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  embargoes,  of  strengthening 
their  position  by  agreements  with  the  neutral  States  ; 
but  their  bargaining  powers  were  now  very  restricted. 
Their  stocks  of  raw  materials  were  too  seanty  to  permit 
much  manufacture  for  export.  Textile  stocks  were  in- 
sufficient even  for  internal  supply,  and  the  output  of  the 
metallurgical  industries  was  almost  all  required  for  war 
purposes.  J"'or  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1917,  only 
6 per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the  Steel  Works  Union  had 
been  exported,  as  against  13  per  cent,  in  the  previous 
twelve  months,  and  though  efforts  were  made  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1917  to  increase  the  exports  to  .Sweden  and 
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Holland,  the  result  was  not  great,  as  coal  and  transport 
difficulties  continued  to  restrict  the  total  output. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  embargoes,  the  Germans 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  even  cereals  and  potatoes  to  neutrals  ; 
but  as  regards  cereals  the  offer  was  delusive,  and  only  a 
small  quantity  of  potatoes  of  very  inferior  quality  was 
ultimately  exported.  A more  useful  lever  was  provided 
by  the  export  of  oil.  The  clearing  of  the  Roumanian 
wells  had  proceeded  with  vigour,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  output  was  up  to  3,000  tons  a day,  or  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Galician  output  was  falling,  stocks 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  after  providing  for  Austro- 
Hungarian  consumption,  less  was  left  for  German  require- 
ments. The  increased  supplies  from  Roumania  were  all 
absorbed  by  the  expanding  demands  of  the  war  industries, 
the  submarines,  and  the  flying  service,  and  though  military 
supplies  were  still  maintained,  the  restrictions  on  civilian 
lighting  and  heating  were  very  drastic  both  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  added  greatly  to  the  hardships  endured 
by  the  people  ; while  the  all-important  question  of  lubri- 
cants continued  to  cause  the  gravest  anxiety  to  those 
responsible  for  the  transport  services.  Yet  so  great  was 
the  German  need  for  neutral  products  that  fuel-oil,  and 
even  lubricating  oil,  was  still  exported  in  small  quantities, 
to  maintain  the  fish  supply  from  Denmark,  and  to  pay 
for  other  im{)orts. 

Coal  exports,  too,  continued,  despite  the  internal 
shortage  which  not  only  led  to  the  most  drastic  restrictions 
on  civilian  consumption,  but  had  begun  to  affect  the  output 
even  of  factories  engaged  in  the  war  industries.  This 
shortage  was  due  in  part  to  a reduction  of  output,  arising 
from  the  substitution  of  prisoners  of  war  and  other  unskilled 
labour  for  skilled  workers,  and  from  the  reduction  in 
physical  efliciency  due  to  mal-nutrition  ; but  its  main 
cause  was  the  extreme  difficulty  of  transport.  Not  only 
had  trucks,  locomotives,  and  rolling  stock  seriously 
deteriorated,  owing  to  lack  of  lubricants  and  facilities  for 
repairs,  but  the  very  suceesscs  of  the  German  Armies  had 
increased  the  strain,  by  lengthening  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, especially  in  the  cast,  and  thus  rendering 
necessary  the  despatch  of  many  thousand  trucks  to  the 
occiq)ied  territories.  In  face  of  these  difficulties,  the 
supj)ly  of  coal  to  neutrals,  important  as  it  was,  could  only 
be  maintained  on  a very  limited  scale.  For  the  months 
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of  May,  June,  and  July  1917,  the  exports  to  Sweden  had 
averaged  only  180,000  tons  a month,  as  against  an  average 
of  about  500,000  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1916.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  year  great  efforts  were  made  to 
increase  the  shipments,  but  with  indifferent  success ; 
indeed,  the  previous  level  was  barely  maintained.  The 
agreed  export  to  Switzerland,  200,000  tons  a month,  could 
not  be  sustained — in  November  the  total  was  35  per  cent, 
short  of  that  amount — and  the  ability  of  the  Germans  to 
fulfd  the  new  guarantee  given  to  Holland  was  very 
doubtful. 

This  restriction  of  exports  naturally  affected  the  ex- 
changes, and  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  mark  was 
further  accentuated  by  the  effect  of  the  Allies’  financial 
offensive.  The  operation  of  the  Black  Lists,  ‘ and  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  had  greatly  restricted 
Germany’s  credit  facilities,  and  in  particular  had  cut  off 
entirely  the  dollar-credits  in  the  United  States  and  South 
America,  hitherto  employed  for  the  purchase  of  neutral 
European  currencies.  IMoreover,  the  German  holdings 
of  Swiss  and  Scandinavian  securities  had,  for  the  most 
part,  been  disposed  of  by  the  spring  of  1917.  By  June 
30th  the  value  of  the  mark  in  the  capitals  of  contiguous 
neutral  countries  stood  at  a discount  varying  from  41  to 
47  per  cent.,  and  by  the  end  of  September  it  had  fallen 
to  less  than  half  its  nominal  value  in  Stockholm,  and  little 
above  half  in  other  centres.  The  depreciation  of  the 
Austrian  krone  was  still  more  pronounced.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  however,  there  was  a strong  reaction  in 
favour  of  both  Vienna  and  Berlin.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  an  increased  export  of  luxury  goods  and  other  com- 
modities requiring  small  expenditure  of  labour  and  material 
but  commanding  a high  price  in  countries  deprived  of  their 
usual  supplies  from  the  Allies  and  the  United  States,  and 
in  part  to  credits  negotiated  by  the  German  Government. 
The  main  cause,  however,  was  the  enhanced  military 
credit  of  the  Central  Powers,  due  to  the  Austrian  victory 
at  Caporetto,  and  the  situation  in  Russia,  where  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  held  out  hopes  of  a separate  peace, 
which  would  open  a yet  wider  gap  in  the  blockade  than 
that  caused  by  the  downfall  of  Roumania.* 

The  extent  to  which  the  Central  Powers  could  benefit 

^ See  Vol.  II,  pp.  305-6. 

2 See  note  on  following  page. 
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by  this  somewhat  speculative  appreciation  in  the  value 
of  their  currencies,  was  limited  by  the  surplus  commodities 
available  in  neutral  countries.  These  were  not  great. 
The  first  effect  of  the  embargo  on  Danish  fodder  imports 
was  heavy  slaughtering  of  cattle,  and  more  especially  of 
pigs,  in  Denmark  ; but  little  of  the  bacon  and  lard  pro- 
duced reached  the  enemy.  The  greater  part  was  reserved 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  of  the  rest  most  went  to 
Sweden,  where  the  long-continued  restriction  of  imports, 
dating  back  to  the  autumn  of  1916,  had  produced  an  acute 
food  shortage.  In  fact,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  general 
embargo  on  the  distribution  of  Danish  produce  as  a whole, 
was  not  to  increase  the  German  supplies,  but  to  div’ert  at 
least  a portion  of  those  supplies  to  Scandinavian  use.  The 
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effect  on  exports  of  Dutch  produce  was  very  similar.  This 
was  a serious  matter  for  the  enemy,  in  view  of  his  grave 
deficiency  in  fats.  In  Vienna,  even  during  the  late  summer 
of  1917,  queues  of  would-be  purchasers  stood  all  through 
the  night  outside  the  shops  where  fats  were  sold,  and  many 
of  them,  after  their  long  vigil,  went  away  empty-handed. 
In  Germany  a further  reduction  of  the  fat  ration  was 
announced  diiring  December,  to  take  effect  on  January 
1st,  1918.  The  shortage  was  accentuated  by  the  decrease 
in  the  fish  supply  arising  from  the  Norwegian  Agreement, 
and  from  the  laying  up  of  the  Dutch  fishing-fleet.  ‘ Only 
a very  small  proportion  of  the  Norwegian  catch  was  now- 
available  for  Germany,  and  the  Dutch  fishermen  had 
practically  suspended  operations,  owing  to  fear  of  the 
German  submarines,  fear  of  seizure  by  British  patrols,  and 
the  dearth  of  fishing  requisites  caused  by  the  embargoes. 
Taken  as  a whole  the  food  imports  of  Germany  from 
contiguous  neutral  countries  fell  in  nutritive  value  from 
382  milliards  of  calories  during  the  second  quarter  of  1917 
to  311  in  the  third  quarter,  and  279  in  the  fourth,  as 
against  840  milliards  in  the  first  three  months  of  1916. 

Thus,  apart  from  any  restrictions  which  might  ultimately 
be  secured  by  negotiation,  the  effect  of  the  embargoes  in 
reducing  the  productivity  of  contiguous  neutrals  had 
already  begun  to  be  felt  by  the  enemy.  Nor  w-as  this  the 
only  benefit  derived  from  them.  They  had  the  effect 
of  lightening  greatly  the  task  of  the  patrols.  With  all 
traffic  at  a standstill  between  Scandinavia  and  Holland 
and  the  United  States,  the  volume  of  shipping  on  the 
North-about  route  sank  rapidly  to  a small  fraction  of 
the  previous  total.  During  the  second  quarter  of  1917, 
the  total  number  of  neutral  vessels  reported  sailing  into 
or  out  of  the  North  Sea  was  Oil.  From  July  onwards,  the 
figures  sank  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  wddespread 
laying  up  of  neutral  shipping  and  the  numerous  detentions 
in  American  ports.  For  the  September  quarter  the  total 
was  346,  and  during  the  last  three  months  of  1917  only 
162  neutral  vessels  passed  into  or  out  of  the  North  Sea. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  1916  the  Northern  examina- 
tion service  had  depended  on  the  agreements  w-ith  neutral 
shipow-ners  as  much  as  on  the  interception  of  shipping  by 
the  patrols.  By  the  end  of  that  year  the  proportion  of 

I In  all,  the  German  imports  of  fish  during  1917  amounted  to  100,000 
tons,  as  against  360,000  in  1913,  and  probably  about  400,000  tons  in  1916. 
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ships  calling  voluntarily  had  risen  to  75  per  cent.,  and 
during  the  three  months  ending  June  1917,  545  ships,  or 
89  per  eent.,  had  called  for  examination,  as  against  57 
intereepted  by  the  patrols,  and  9 whieh  evaded  them. 
The  institution  of  the  embargoes  tended  to  increase  the 
proportion,  as  the  majority  of  the  ships  that  continued  to 
sail  were  either  regular  liners  owned  by  companies  with 
whom  agreements  had  been  made,  or  vessels  sailing  as  the 
result  of  speeial  concessions.  Thus,  of  the  162  vessels 
which  passed  in  or  out  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1917,  only  11,  of  which  3 were  intercepted,  disregarded  the 
obligation  to  call  at  a British  port.* 

Thanks  to  the  increase  in  ships  calling  voluntarily, 
it  had  already  been  possible  to  withdraw  many  armed 
merchant  cruisers  from  the  Northern  Patrol  for  service 
as  ocean  escorts  to  the  convoys.  It  had  now  become 
doubtful  whether,  seeing  that  the  supply  of  nearly  all 
commodities  likely  to  be  re-exported  to  the  Central  Powers 
was  firmly  controlled  at  the  source,  the  interception  of 
one  or  two  suspicious  vessels  a month  was  worth  the 
expenditure  and  risk  of  the  force  still  devoted  to  that 
purjiose.  The  Admiralty  accordingly  decided  during 
December,  to  withdraw  the  Northern  Patrol  entirely  and 
break  up  the  10th  Cruiser  Squadron  for  convoy  or  other 
service,  leaving  the  cordon  to  be  maintained  by  the  light 
forces  attached  to  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  still  more  effec- 
tively by  the  embargoes  and  agreements. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  general  embargo  was  thus 
both  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  economic  pressure 
and  to  diminish  the  strain  of  enforcing  it.  Its  ultimate 
effect  depended  upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
Northern  neutrals  could  continue  to  dispense  with  imports 
from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

* Sliips  calling  voluntarily  include  those  taking  advantage  of  “ Halifax 
I’rivilogoa  ” (see  p.  45,  supra). 
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THE  INTER-ALLIED  PROGRAMME 
NOVEMBER — DECEMBER  1917 

In  many  respects  the  shipping  and  economic  situation  in 
the  autumn  of  1917  was  favourable  to  the  Allies.  The 
introduction  of  convoy  had,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
development  of  the  intensified  submarine  campaign, 
administered  a distinct  check  to  the  destruction  of  tonnage  ; 
the  cumulative  effects  of  the  economic  offensive  were  telling 
slowly  but  surely  on  the  enemy’s  power  of  resistance  ; the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  was  making  itself  felt, 
both  in  facilitating  the  supply  of  the  Allies,  and  in  increasing 
the  stringency  of  economic  pressure  on  the  Central  Powers. 
All,  however,  was  not  well.  Once  more  the  beginning  of 
a new  cereal  year  was  marked  by  a crisis  in  the  organisation 
of  supplies  ; but  this  time  it  was  chiefly  the  position  of 
France  and  Italy  which  gave  rise  to  anxiety. 

The  harvest  in  both  those  countries  had  been  poor. 
In  France  only  85  per  cent,  of  the  jireceding  year’s  acreage 
liad  been  sown  with  wheat,  and  in  both  France  and  Italy 
the  crops  had  suffered  severely  from  climatic  conditions. 
It  was  already  evident  that  their  import  demands,  both 
for  breadstuffs  and  for  fodder,  would  be  largely  in  excess 
of  the  191G  figures,  and  that  a heavy  additional  strain 
would  thus  be  thrown  on  the  depleted  tonnage  available. 

Further,  the  general  outlook  as  regards  the  supply  of 
cereals  was  unsatisfactory.  All  over  the  world  the  wheat 
harvest  had  been  decidedly  below  the  average,  and  this 
was  only  imjierfectly  compensated  by  good  crops  of  oats 
and  maize  in  the  principal  producing  centres.  So  far  as 
breadstuffs  were  concerned,  it  apiieared  likely  that  there 
would  be  a substantial  deficit  in  the  total  supply  to  be 
adjusted  among  the  Allies. 

The  emergence  of  this  crisis  gave  a strong  stimulus  to 
the  movement  for  closer  and  more  scientific  co-operation 
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between  the  Allies  in  the  organisation  of  tonnage  and 
supplies.  We  have  seen  that,  so  early  as  January  1917, 
the  Allied  Naval  Conferenee  had  put  forward  a proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- Allied  Shipping  Com- 
mittee, to  consider  as  a whole  the  adjustment  of  the 
available  tonnage  to  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
various  States,  Such  a Committee  was  in  fact  formed 
during  that  month,  and  it  was  hoped  at  the  time  that  it 
might  ultimately  provide  the  machinery  for  the  preparation 
of  import  programmes  for  the  Allies  as  a whole,  on  the 
lines  of  those  prepared  by  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  joint  shipping  programmes 
for  fulfdment  of  the  requirements  so  indicated.  The  time, 
however,  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  an  innovation.  The 
(h)nimittee  had  no  executive  staff,  and  its  members  lacked 
the  Ministerial  or  official  status  needed  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  their  recommendations.  Despite  urgent 
rcjiresentations  by  the  British  representative,  the  Com- 
mittee never  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  France  and 
Italy  a full  statement  as  to  the  employment  of  their  national 
tonnage,  on  the  lines  of  that  provided  by  the  British  Card 
Index, ‘ and  in  May  1917  the  Inter-Allied  Shipping  Com- 
mittee came  to  an  end,  having  accomplished  little  of 
importance. 

As  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  shipping  relations 
continued  to  be  governed  mainly  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Clcmentel  Agreement  of  December  1 91G  ; though  it  became 
necessary,  as  we  have  seen,  to  withdraw  from  French 
service  a portion  of  the  tonnage  left  at  her  disposal  under 
that  agreement.  As  regards  Italy,  the  chief  new  develop- 
ment was  the  increasing  employment  of  British  requisi- 
tioned tonnage  in  the  Italian  coal  trade,  to  take  the  place 
of  neutral  shipping  withdrawn  from  the  Mediterranean, 
'flic  Wheat  Commission  continued  to  buy  for  the  Allies 
as  a whole,  and  the  Wheat  Section  of  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping  assisted  in  the  transport  of  supplies  allocated 
by  the  Wheat  Executive  to  France  and  Italy  ; * the  Board 
of  'Trade  and  the  Refrigerated  'Tonnage  Committee  looked 
after  the  French  and  Italian  meat  supply  ; and  the  special 
steel  and  oat  service  carried  about  100,000  tons  a month 


' 'I’his  liulox  laid  boon  oxtoiidod  in  Octol)or  1916  to  nontral,  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1917  to  Allied  sliii)ping,  so  far  ns  tho  infornuvtion  could  bo  obtained. 

'•*  Suljjoct,  as  rogards  tonnage  for  Franco,  to  tho  provisions  of  the 
C16montol  Agrooinont. 
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of  metal,  grain,  and  sundries,  to  French  and  Italian  ports.* 
In  October  a new  direct  service  was  started  by  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping  for  the  supply  of  shell  steel  from  the  United 
States  to  France.  For  this  service,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  save  transhipment  at  British  ports,  the  Ministry 
allocated  a number  of  fully  requisitioned  tramps,  which 
were  supplemented  by  liner  parcels,  and  by  occasional 
parcels  carried  in  vessels  on  Wheat  Executive  or  other 
service.  The  shipments,  superintended  by  the  IMinistry’s 
New  York  office,  averaged  some  30,000  tons  a month. 

In  addition  to  the  various  special  services  and  the 
tonnage,  whether  requisitioned  or  time-chartered,  placed 
unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies,  the  Buying 
Departments  and  the  iVIinistry  of  Shipping  continued  to 
effect  many  miscellaneous  purchases  and  fixtures  on 
French  or  Italian  account ; but  there  was  as  yet  no 
central  authority  charged  with  the  general  adjustment  of 
tonnage  to  the  requirements  of  the  Allies  as  a whole. 

In  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  neutral  tonnage,  whether 
by  purchase  or  charter,  greater  progress  had  been  made. 
The  Inter-Allied  Ship  Purchase  Committee  had  been 
unable  to  do  much  to  relieve  the  situation,  as  little  tonnage 
was  on  offer,  and  that  only  at  prohibitive  prices  ; but  the 
Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  active  throughout  the  year  in  the  fixing  and  allocation 
of  neutral  ships. 

Somewhat  outside  the  operation  of  the  various  bodies 
and  services  already  referred  to,  lay  the  question  of  assist- 
ance to  Russia,  which  was  governed,  as  formerly,  mainly 
by  the  capacity  of  the  White  Sea  ports  and  their  distribu- 
tive organisation,  to  deal  with  supplies.  The  question  was 
now,  however,  gravely  coinj^licated  by  political  develop- 
ments. All  through  the  summer  the  situation  in  Russia 
had  been  such  as  to  arouse  grave  fears  for  the  future. 
The  Kerensky  Government  showed  every  desire  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  vigour,  and  obtained  substantial  initial 
successes ; but  during  July  and  August  a strong  Austro- 
German  counter-offensive  cleared  Galicia,  and  by  Septem- 
ber the  Russian  resistance  was  beginning  to  crumble, 
'fhe  causes  which  had  produced  the  original  revolution 
were,  in  fact,  still  at  work,  and  were  too  strong  to  be 
controlled.  Of  the  physical  factors,  by  far  the  most 

' From  May  onwards  a number  of  ships  on  this  service  were  run  direct 
to  Salonika,  with  fodder  for  the  Balkan  forces. 
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important  was  the  lireakclown  of  internal  transport.  The 
strain  put  on  the  imperfeetly  organised  transport  system 
by  mobilisation  and  war  movements  was  very  great,  and 
it  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  suspension  of  imports 
through  the  lialtie  and  Black  Sea.  Archangel,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  neither  able  to  receive  nor  to  distribute  more 
than  a fraction  of  the  normal  imports,  and  under  war 
conditions  the  transport  of  food  from  the  producing  to  the 
industrial  areas,  and  of  coal  from  the  Donetz  minefields, 
presented  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  As  a natural 
consequence,  there  were  acute  local  shortages  both  of  food 
and  materials,  and  by  July  1917  the  cost  of  living  had 
increased  about  500  per  cent,  on  1915,  and  was  more  than 
double  even  what  it  was  in  1916.^  The  effect  was  not  only 
to  arouse  intense  local  hostility  to  the  export  of  wheat 
from  Archangel  to  France,  but  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  and  to  produce  strong  “ stop-the-war  ” 
demonstrations.  The  Kerensky  Government  was  now 
threatened  at  once  by  the  plots  of  counter-revolutionaries 
and  the  activities  of  extremists,  and  with  divided  forces 
and  a discontented  and  dispirited  people,  could  oppose  but 
a feeble  barrier  to  the  German  onslaught.  Riga  fell  on 
September  3rd.  On  the  8th  a revolt  broke  out  under 
General  Korniloff,  the  Commander-in-Chief.  By  the  14th 
this  was  suppressed,  and  on  the  15th,  in  an  effort  to 
rally  their  people,  the  Provisional  Government  proclaimed 
a Republic  ; but  it  was  evident  that  their  position  was 
extremely  insecure. 

So  long  as  a flicker  of  resistance  could  be  bejM  alive,  it 
was  impossible,  in  honour  and  in  prudence,  for  the  Western 
Powers  to  desert  their  Ally.  On  October  3rd  the  last 
steamer  sailed  from  Great  Britain  for  the  White  Sea,  but 
a winter  j)rogramme  to  Murmansk  was,  at  that  date,  still 
contemplated.  It  was  considered  essential,  however,  in 
view  of  tlie  })olitical  conditions,  to  accelerate  as  much  as 
])ossible  the  discliarge  of  vessels  at  Archangel,  in  order  that 
both  the  British  and  Russian  tonnage  employed  should  be 
cleared  before  tlie  freezing  of  the  Wliite  Sea. 

On  the  wliole  the  discharge  at  Archangel  had,  as  a 
result  of  improved  arrangements  effected  through  Com- 
modore Bevan,  been  better  than  in  1916.  The  daily  rate 
for  coal  cargoes  went  up  from  25()/300  tons  to  350,  and 
the  discharge  of  general  cargo  averaged  307  tons  a day, 

‘ I’rivato  loltor  dated  July  18th,  1917. 
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and  would  have  been  still  more  rapid  had  it  not  been 
neeessary,  for  reasons  of  safety,  to  discharge  explosives  in 
the  river,  instead  of  alongside  the  quays.  At  Kem  and 
the  Murman  ports,  where  210,000  tons  of  coal  were  dis- 
charged, the  average  rate  was  as  high  as  402  tons  a day. 

The  total  coal  shipments,  roughly  1,000,000  tons,  were 
up  to  the  level  of  1916,  but  the  grand  total  of  all  cargoes 
shipped  under  the  White  Sea  summer  programme  was  less 
by  16  per  cent,  than  in  that  year.  It  amounted  to  just 
over  2,000,000  tons,  of  which  about  300,000  tons  was  from 
the  United  States,  and  240,000  tons  from  PYance.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  whole  was  carried  in  British,  and  about 
one-fifth  in  Russian  shipping.  The  rest  was  carried  mainly 
in  French  and  American  steamers,  very  little  neutral 
tonnage  being  employed.  Altogether  420  voyages  were 
involved,  as  against  620  in  1916,  the  average  individual 
cargo  rising  from  4,000  to  nearly  5,000  B/L  tons.  The 
losses  from  war  and  marine  risks  combined  amounted  to 
about  13  per  cent,  on  the  total  number  of  round  voyages  ; 
but  many  of  the  casualties  occurred  on  the  return  voyage, 
and  the  loss  of  outward  cargo  was  under  8 per  cent. 
These  losses  were  considerably  heavier  than  in  the  previous 
year,  owing  to  a sustained  and  vigorous  attack  by  sub- 
marines on  the  Archangel  route. 

To  \'ladivostok  about  440,000  tons  of  cargo  was  shipped, 
of  which  150,000  tons  was  carried  in  British  vessels.  This 
was  only  about  one-third  of  the  original  programme  ; 
but  the  port  was  extremely  congested  throughout  the  year, 
and  about  half-way  through  the  season  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping  were  obliged  to  withdraw  tonnage  from  the 
trade,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  further  accumulation  of 
cargo  at  the  port  would  be  sheer  waste  of  effort,  owing  to 
the  inability  of  the  Siberian  Railway  to  handle  the  traffic. 

It  was  just  at  the  point  when  the  White  Sea  Programme 
was  on  the  verge  of  completion  that  the  final  crash  came. 
On  November  8th  the  Bolshevik  coup  d’etat  in  Petrograd 
hurled  the  Kerensky  Government  from  power,  and  on  the 
21st  the  new  Government  opened  negotiations  for  an 
armistice  with  the  Central  Powers,  It  was  clear  that,  so 
far  from  undertaking  a winter  programme  to  Murmansk, 
the  one  thing  essential  was  to  bring  away  such  ships  as 
were  still  at  Archangel  before  they  could  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Archangel  was  still  held  by 
adherents  of  the  Kerensky  Government,  and  all  ships 
HI — 17 
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British  or  Russian,  were  hastily  despatehed  without  even 
waiting  to  eomplete  discharge.  At  the  same  time  all 
further  shipments  to  Vladivostok  were  stopped. 

Russia  had  now  to  be  written  off,  either  as  an  asset  or 
a liability  ; but  the  situation  arising  from  the  food  crisis 
in  France  and  Italy  had  to  be  met,  and  during  November 
a big  stride  forward  was  made  in  the  development  of 
Inter-Allied  organisation. 

The  basis  of  this  new  development  was  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  food  tonnage  arrived  at,  on  November  3rd, 
between  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  Governments. 
This  agreement,  after  reciting  the  existence  of  a tonnage 
shortage  due  to  the  failure  of  the  French  and  Italian 
harvests,  the  effects  of  submarine  warfare,  and  other 
causes,  provided  that  the  three  Governments  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  tonnage 
required  for  the  carriage  of  food  “ proportionately  to  their 
respective  means  of  transi^ort,”  with  or  without  the  help 
of  the  United  States.  They  further  agreed  that  they  would 
proceed  forthwith  to  examine  the  tonnage  requirements 
for  other  purposes. 

The  interpretation  of  this  agreement  was  not  altogether 
clear.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  appeared  to  suggest  that  the 
tonnage  required  for  the  food  import  programmes  of  all 
three  countries  should  be  provided  by  Great  Britain, 
Trance,  and  Italy,  respectively,  in  exact  mathematical 
proportion  to  the  total  tonnage  under  each  flag  available 
for  commercial  services,  without  any  examination  of  the 
services  in  which  that  tonnage  was  already  engaged,  or 
of  the  need  for  imports  other  than  food.  Apart  from  this 
impossible  interpretation,  it  could  only  mean  that  the  food 
programmes  of  each  country  should  be  considered  in  com- 
mon, and  tonnage  under  each  flag  allocated  thereto  after 
joint  examination  of  all  the  demands  on  that  tonnage. 
On  this  interpretation  it  came  very  near  to  the  pooling  of 
all  available  tonnage,  for  all  purposes,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Italian  representatives  at  the  Allied  Naval 
Conference  in  January. 

Since  the  date  of  that  Conference,  however,  the  situation 
had  undergone  a considerable  change.  in  all  three 
countries  Government  control  over  both  shipping  and 
imports  had  been  greatl}^  extended.  Almost  all  ships  had 
been  brought  under  some  form  of  requisition,  import 
restrictions  had  been  introduced  or  extended,  and  the 
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greater  part  of  the  imports  admitted  were  either  direetly 
for  Government  aceount,  or  were  under  Government 
control.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  monthly  programmes 
of  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee  were  supplemented 
by  the  monthly  Priority  Lists  sent  to  the  Conferenees  under 
the  Liner  Requisition  Scheme,  and  in  view  of  the  alarming 
estimate  prepared  by  the  Statistieal  Branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping,  the  Government,  on  November  6th,  appointed 
a new  Imports  Restriction  Committee,  to  adjust  the  1918 
demands  to  the  estimated  available  carrying  power.  In 
France,  a standing  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  M.  Clementel  was  similarly  responsible  for  the  1918 
programme. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  decided  to  interpret  the 
Agreement  of  November  3rd  as  implying  a detailed 
examination  of  all  Allied  demands  on  tonnage,  and  the 
creation  of  a permanent  organisation,  with  executive 
powers,  to  frame  joint  import  programmes  for  the  Allies 
as  a whole  and  allocate  tonnage  for  their  fulfilment.  At 
a meeting  during  the  second  week  of  November,  between 
Mr.  John  Anderson  (Seeretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping), 
Mr.  J.  A.  Salter  (Director  of  Requisitioning),  Sir  Percy 
Bates(DirectorofCommercial  Services), and  M.  JeanMonnet, 
French  representative  on  the  Commission  Internationale 
de  Ravitaillement,  the  plan  of  such  an  organisation  was 
worked  out  in  detail.  This  plan  was  subsequently  dis- 
cussed and  accepted  in  principle  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  by  Colonel  House’s  Mission,  together  with  Mr. 
Bainbridge  Colby,  a member  of  the  American  Shipping 
Board,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  It  was  then  em- 
bodied in  a IMemorandum  by  Mr.  Salter,  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  which  was  taken  as  the  basis  of 
discussion  by  an  Allied  Conference  in  Paris,  November 
29th  to  December  3rd,  at  which  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  the  United  States,  Belgium, 
Japan,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Serbia,  Greece,  Brazil,  and 
Cuba  were  present. 

The  situation  with  which  the  Conference  had  to  deal 
was  serious,  disclosing  on  the  part  of  all  the  European 
Allies,  a deficit  of  carrying  power  as  compared  with  im- 
porting requirements.  The  failure  of  the  French  and 
Italian  harvests  involved  an  addition  of  over  2,000,000 
tons  to  the  cereal  programmes,  equivalent  to  the  continu- 
ous service  of  about  750,000  dead-weight  tons  of  shipping. 
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which  the  French  and  Italian  Governments  looked  to 
Great  Britain  to  provide.  But  even  apart  from  these 
additional  cereal  requirements,  the  tonnage  in  Freneh  and 
Italian  serviee,  including  British  and  neutral  as  well  as 
national  vessels,  had  been  so  gravely  redueed  by  w^ar  losses 
as  to  be  altogether  unable  to  provide  during  1918  for 
maintaining  imports  on  the  1917  seale,  which  w'as  assumed 
to  be  an  irreducible  minimum.  On  this  basis  the  French 
deficit  was  estimated  at  750,000  dead-weight  tons  of 
shipping,  and  the  Italian  at  500,000,  making  a total  of 
1,250,000  tons  dead-weight,  irrespective  of  the  additional 
cereal  requirements. 

To  provide  tonnage  on  sueh  a scale  w’as  clearly  beyond 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  who  w as  already  providing  the 
Allies  w'ith  some  3,000,000  dead-weight  tons  of  ocean- 
going shipping  (of  w'hich  France  and  Italy  together  had 
more  than  tw’o-thirds),  in  addition  to  liner  services  and 
cargoes  carried  on  the  outward  voyages,  by  vessels  return- 
ing with  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  if  no 
additional  tonnage  w'ere  allocated  to  the  Allies,  it  had 
been  estimated  by  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping  that  the  imports,  exclusive  of  oil-fuel,  would 
fall  in  1918  from  34,000,000  to  28,000,000  tons.  Yet  the 
1917  imports  already  re jiresented  a reduction  of  about  37  per 
cent,  on  the  1913  figures.  Of  the  34,000,000  tons  imported 
in  1917,  food,  munitions,  and  munitions  materials  such  as 
ore  accounted  for  26,000,000,  leaving  only  8,000,000,  as 
compared  with  36,000,000  before  the  war,  for  miscellaneous 
materials  and  manufactures.  The  sujiply  of  cotton,  the 
raw  material  of  the  greatest  British  industry,  had  been  so 
greatly  reduced  that  in  some  branches  of  the  trade  the 
output  had  been  cut  down  by  40  per  cent.  ; many  other 
industries  had  been  subject  to  still  more  drastic  inter- 
ference ; and  even  the  food  supplies  had  been  severely 
restricted.  In  order  to  maintain  siqijilies  at  this  reduced 
level,  export  and  shipping  interests  of  great  importance 
had  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  by  the  concentration 
of  tonnage  on  the  shorter  routes  ; and  now'  a further 
reduction  of  (5  000,000  tons  w'as  in  contemplation. 

Could  the  tonnage  in  Allied  services  be  withdrawn, 
British  imports  could,  indeed,  be  kept  up  to  the  1917 
level  ; but  far  from  this,  it  was  evident  that  the  failure  of 
the  cereal  harvests  at  least  must  be  made  good,  and  the 
British  Authorities  were  prepared  to  increase  their  import 
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deficit  by  2,000,000  tons  for  this  purpose.  Beyond  this  they 
could  not  go  ; and  to  avert  a joint  decrease  of  3,750,000 
tons  in  the  French  and  Italian  import  programmes,  they 
suggested  that  the  United  States  should  provide  the 
necessary  1,250,000  tonSj  dead-weight,  ,500,000  tons  at 
once,  and  the  balance  so  soon  as  the  development  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  programme  permitted.  They 
asked  further  for  immediate  assistance  in  the  supply  of 
oil-fuel  for  the  British  Navy.  The  deficiency  of  tanker 
tonnage,  partly  caused  by  the  requisition  of  British 
tankers  building  in  the  States,  already  compelled  Great 
Britain  to  import  about  100,000  tons  of  oil  a month  in 
double  bottoms,  thus  shutting  out  other  imj^orts,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  United  States  might  be  able  to  spare 
at  once  100,000  dead-weight  tons  of  tanker  tonnage,  and 
another  200,000  tons  in  the  near  future. 

This  question  of  American  assistance  was  the  uncertain 
factor  in  the  calculation.  The  ocean-going  tonnage  under 
the  American  fiag  amounted  to  about  3,600,000  tons  dead- 
weight, of  which  tankers  accounted  for  over  1,000,000. 
Of  the  2,600,000  ordinary  tonnage,  1,000,000  was  in  naval 
or  military  employment,  and  800,000  tons  was  either 
allotted  to  the  service  of  the  European  Allies,  or  trading 
on  private  account  in  the  w'ar  zone.  The  balance  of  about 

800.000  tons  was,  on  the  latest  American  estimate, 
inadequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  Ameriean  requirements  for 
essential  imports  from  countries  outside  the  war  zone  ; but 
a large  block  of  neutral  tonnage  was  trading  in  American 
waters,  and  the  neutral  vessels  lying  idle  in  American  ports, 
as  a result  of  the  embargoes,  might  also  be  rendered  avail- 
able. Japanese  tonnage,  too,  could  give  large  assistance. 

Estimating  the  further  movements  of  American  troops 
to  France  at  400,000  by  the  end  of  April  1918,  and  800,000 
by  September  30th,  it  was  calculated  that  the  United 
States  could  scarcely  do  more  than  provide  about 

500.000  dead- weight  tons  for  immediate  Allied  employ- 
ment. The  prospect  of  obtaining  the  full  1,250,000  tons 
necessary  to  make  good  the  French  and  Italian  deficits, 
depended  on  the  possibility  of  curtailing  American  import 
requirements,  the  extent  to  which  additional  use  could 
be  made  of  Japanese  and  neutral  tonnage,  and  the  progress 
of  the  American  shipbuilding  programme. 

This  programme,  according  to  the  latest  estimates,  stood 
at  about  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  tons  dead-weight  per  annum. 
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including  900,000  tons  ordered  by  the  British  Government, 
and  taken  over  under  the  Requisitioning  Order.  Great 
as  this  effort  was,  the  Allied  representatives  eonsidered  it 
insufficient  in  view  of  the  tonnage  situation  and  the  slow 
progress  of  shipbuilding  in  Great  Britain.  They  urged, 
therefore,  that  it  should  be  increased  to  9,000,000  tons. 

This  was  the  situation  presented  to  the  Speeial  Com- 
mittee for  Maritime  Transport  and  General  Imports  of 
the  Paris  Conference,  and  after  a further  examination  of 
the  tonnage  position,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  that  a statement  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Ameriean  Government  in  the  name  of  the  Conference, 
setting  out,  on  these  lines,  the  needs  of  the  European  Allies. 
That  is  to  say,  the  United  States  were  urged,  in  addition 
to  the  provision  of  tanker  tonnage,  to  supplement  the 
assistance  given  to  Franee  and  Italy  by  Great  Britain 
by  providing  500,000  tons  dead-weight  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  to  raise  this  figure,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  an 
average  of  at  least  1,250,000  tons.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  suggested  that  the  Ameriean  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme should  be  raised  to  9,000,000  tons  dead-weight 
per  annum,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  economise 
shipping  by  restrieting  import  requirements,  and  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  Japanese  and  neutral  shipping. 

It  remained  to  provide  the  requisite  machinery  of  Inter- 
Allied  co-operation.  On  this  point  the  Conferenee  agreed 
with  a deeision  previously  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  in  London,  that  the  creation  of  an  International 
Board,  with  complete  exeeutive  power  over  a common 
pool  of  tonnage,  was  undesirable,  if  not  impraetieable. 
It  wotdd  be  extremely  difficult  for  any  nation,  especially 
for  either  of  the  great  ship-owning  Powers  Great  Britain 
aiul  the  United  States^ — to  delegate  to  a representative  on 
an  International  Board  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  its 
tonnage,  and  if  it  was  neeessary  for  each  representative 
to  refer  important  questions  to  his  Government,  prompt 
and  decisive  aetion  would  be  impossible.  Further,  it  was 
impossible  to  centralise  in  one  body  and  in  one  plaee 
complete  control  over  the  whole  of  Allied  and  American 
shipjiing  ; or  to  create  any  central  body  suffieiently  in 
touch  with  shipping  problems  and  at  the  same  time 
authorised  to  make  reductions  in  supply  programmes. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  main  basis  of  Inter-Allicd  co- 
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operation  in  the  allocation  of  tonnage  must  rest  on  a 
previous  examination  and  adjustment  of  the  import 
programmes  of  eaeh  country,  in  the  way  already  adopted 
in  respect  of  wheat.  Inter- Allied  Executives  on  the  model 
of  the  Wheat  Executive  were  already  being  formed  for 
sugar,  for  meat  and  fats,  and  for  oil-seeds.  It  was  now 
agreed  that  the  same  principle  should  be  extended  to  cover, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  whole  of  the  main  requirements  of 
the  European  Allies  for  food,  for  munitions,  and  for  raw 
materials.  In  the  meantime  it  was  agreed  that  the 
United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  should  all 
tabulate  and  communicate  to  each  other  a statement  show- 
ing in  detail,  both  their  import  requirements  in  each  class, 
and  the  tonnage,  actual  or  prospective,  under  their  control. 
The  requirements  so  shown  were  then  to  be  classified  as 
regards  source  of  supply,  etc.,  and  adjusted  to  secure  first, 
a reasonably  uniform  standard  of  adequacy,  as  between 
classes  of  commodities,  and  as  between  countries,  and 
secondly,  an  equilibrium  between  the  total  import  pro- 
grammes and  the  total  carrying  power  available.  In  other 
words,  any  deficit  in  the  total  import  programmes,  caused 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  total  carrying  power,  was  to 
be  adjusted,  as  between  the  various  countries,  according 
to  common  estimate  of  their  essential  needs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  joint  programme  so  determined,  and 
revised  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  losses,  war  develop- 
ments, and  other  factors,  the  general  allocation  of  tonnage 
was  to  be  worked  out ; but  it  was  an  essential  feature  of 
the  scheme  that,  subject  to  such  periodical  reallocation, 
each  nation  should  continue  to  manage  and  supervise  the 
tonnage  under  its  control.  That  is  to  say,  the  allocation 
of,  for  instance,  additional  British  or  American  tonnage 
to  the  import  serviee  of  France,  would  not  remove  such 
vessels  from  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  or  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board. 

A further  very  important  resolution  provided  that, 
“ the  neutral  or  interned  tonnage  obtained  through  any 
channel  and  by  whatever  country  shall  be  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  increase  by  an  equal  extent  the  tonnage  in  direct 
war  services,  the  extra  tonnage  being  allotted  so  far  as 
practieable  to  the  most  urgent  war  needs  of  any  of  the 
Allies.”  The  exact  method  of  allocation  was  left  to  be 
worked  out  later  ; but  the  importance  of  the  provision 
lay  in  its  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  urgency  of 
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war  needs  was  to  be  the  eriterion  of  alloeation,  irrespeetive 
of  the  method  by  which  the  tonnage  was  acquired. 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  as  to  the  importance  of 
bringing  into  war  service  all  possible  tonnage,  such  as 
the  German  ships  in  South  American  ports,  and  as  to  the 
control  of  imports,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  the 
commodities  carried  by  ships  allocated  to  any  State,  should 
consist  solely  of  those  essential  war  requirements  for  which 
the  tonnage  had  been  allotted.  The  most  important  step, 
however,  apart  from  the  laying  down  of  the  broad  general 
j)rineiples  above  recited,  was  the  provision  made  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  adjustment  of  tonnage  to  programmes, 
which  was  the  main  object  of  the  scheme. 

It  was  clear  that  the  supervision  of  the  scheme — the 
examination  and  revision  of  import  programmes,  and 
allocation  of  tonnage  in  accordance  with  proved  require- 
ments— could  be  carried  out  only  by  a body  able  to  meet 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  jjossessing  a permanent  statistical 
and  administrative  staff,  to  supply  or  analyse  the  necessary 
information,  and  see  to  the  execution  of  the  decisions 
arrived  at.  It  was  clear  also  that,  since  the  representatives 
of  the  various  States  were  not  to  be  delegates,  they  must 
be  of  ministerial  rank  and  able  to  speak  for,  and  with  the 
authority  of,  their  respective  Governments.  It  was 
accordingly  agreed  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
should  each  appoint  one  or  two  IMinisters,  and  the  United 
States  one  or  two  special  delegates,  who  should  be  respon- 
sible to  their  respective  Governments  for  the  execution 
of  the  agreements  arrived  at,  and  should  meet  from  time 
to  time,  either  on  their  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of 
the  Executive  Departments.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
the  appropriate  Ministers,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  should  at  once  take  steps  to  establish  the 
permanent  oflice  and  staff  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  establishment  of  this  machinery  and  the  preparation 
of  the  necessary  statements  of  tonnage  and  requirements 
were,  of  course,  a matter  of  time,  and  it  was  not  until 
March  1918  that  the  Allied  IMaritime  Transport  Council, 
as  the  new  authority  was  called,  held  its  first  meeting  ; but 
the  general  lines  of  Inter-Allied  co-operation  had  now  been 
clearly  and  linally  laid  down.  From  the  date  of  the  Paris 
Resolutions  the  conception  of  a joint  import  programme 
for  the  European  Allies,  as  the  basis  of  tonnage  allocation, 
coloured  all  consideration  of  the  problem  of  supplies. 
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Immense  as  was  the  importance  of  the  Paris  Resolutions, 
they  left  the  shipping  situation,  for  the  time  being,  very 
uncertain.  While  it  was  clear  that  the  joint  import 
programmes  for  1918  would  involve  a demand  on  the  part 
of  France  and  Italy  for  large  additional  assistance,  the 
extent  of  that  demand  could  not  be  accurately  measured 
until  detailed  programmes  had  been  prepared,  and 
examined  by  the  new  Inter- Allied  Council  which  it  had 
been  decided  to  create  ; nor  was  it  possible  to  say  how  far 
Great  Britain  would  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the 
deficit  in  Allied  tonnage  until  a definite  reply  had  been 
received  to  the  request  for  assistance  addressed  to  the 
American  Government.  The  one  tangible  factor  was  the 
obligation  which  lay  on  Great  Britain  under  the  Agreement 
of  November  3rd,  to  make  good,  independently  of  any 
help  received  from  the  United  States,  the  deficiency  in 
the  food  supply  of  the  Allies  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
French  and  Italian  harvests,  and  this  obligation  was 
estimated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  involve  the  carriage  of  an 
additional  2,000,000  tons  of  cereals,  or  the  continuous 
employment  in  Allied  service  of  750,000  tons  dead-weight 
(say,  500,000  tons  gross)  of  ocean-going  ship]3ing. 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  continued  to  be 
dominated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  losing  race  between 
replacements  and  losses,  on  the  other  by  the  effects  of  the 
Atlantic  concentration.  Of  that  concentration  the  main 
basis  was  the  Liner  Requisition  Scheme,  coupled  with 
the  cereal  programme.  Since  the  abandonment,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  1917,  of  the  attempt  to  lift  the  Australian 
wheat  surplus,  tramp  tonnage  in  the  ocean  trades  had 
been,  so  far  as  British  imports  were  concerned,  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  the  North  Atlantic  tracks.  With  the 
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exception  of  sugar  from  Java  and  Mauritius,  and  nitrates 
from  Chile,  the  indispensable  imports  which  it  was  still 
necessary  to  bring  from  the  more  distant  sources,  were 
mostly  covered  by  the  liner  priority  programmes,  and 
made  little  demand  on  tramp  tonnage. 

These  priority  lists,  varied  from  time  to  time  according 
to  requirements,  were  on  the  whole  closely  adhered  to  ; 
but  it  was  occasionally  necessary  to  make  concessions,  in 
order  to  clear  accumulations  of  cargo  which  impeded  the 
shipment  of  more  important  commodities.  Thus,  in 
October,  licence  was  given  for  excess  shipments  of  hides 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  the  accumulations  threatened 
a stoppage  of  the  meat  works. 

This  question  of  the  by-products  of  the  meat  factories, 
such  as  hides  and  tallow,  caused  continual  difficulties 
both  in  South  America  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Tinned  meats  were 
another  source  of  trouble.  These  meats,  which  did  not 
require  insulated  space  for  their  carriage,  fell  outside  the 
province  of  the  Refrigerated  Shipping  Committee  and  were 
included  in  the  ordinary  priority  programmes  ; but  the 
space  available  under  those  programmes  was  frequently 
inadequate.  In  South  America,  large  imrchases  were  made 
both  for  War  Office  account  and  for  French  and  civilian 
consumption,  especially  in  October  when,  owing  to  strikes, 
no  wheat  was  available  for  the  liners.  In  Australia,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  accumulations  were  considerable,  until 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  Army  supplies  in 
Egypt  to  be  drawn  from  this  source,  so  that  they  could 
be  brought  forward  by  meat  ships  running  to  Port  Said. 

The  necessity  for  such  occasional  adjustments  was  an 
accepted  feature  of  the  scheme  and  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  its  general  working.  In  the  general  policy  under- 
lying the  scheme  there  was  neither  change  nor  wavering. 
During  the  autumn,  indeed,  there  was  a tendency  for  liner 
tonnage  to  How  back,  to  some  extent,  from  the  North 
Atlantic  to  the  trades  whence  it  had  been  diverted.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  a falling  off  in  the  grain  shipments  from 
North  America,  but  its  main  cause  was  the  withdrawal 
of  ships  ill-suited  to  withstand  the  stress  of  winter  voyages 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  As  a result  of  these  withdrawals 
there  was,  during  the  winter,  an  ai)preciable  increase  of 
tonnage  in  the  Indian  trade  and  some  measure  of  recovery 
in  Australasian  traffic  and  that  of  three  or  four  of  the 
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cross-routes.  Far  Eastern  services,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  still  further  cut  down.  By  November,  this  reaction 
from  the  spring  and  summer  concentration  had  spent  its 
force,  and  at  no  time  did  the  number  of  liners  ixi  the  North 
Atlantic  fall  much  below  30  per  cent,  of  the  total,  as  against 
22  per  cent,  in  January. 

All  this  time  the  liner  companies  were  running  their 
vessels  under  direction  of  the  Liner  Requisitioning  Com- 
mittee, on  the  basis  of  the  requisitioning  letters  and  the 
Heads  of  Arrangement  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of 
Conference  Chairmen  in  negotiation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping,  but  though  the  scheme  had  been  in  full  operation 
since  the  spring  of  1917,  it  was  not  until  the  very  end  of 
the  year  that  the  Heads  of  Arrangement  were  finally  agreed, 
or  the  scheme  itself  placed  on  a definite  and  unquestion- 
able basis.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  drafting  Com- 
mittee of  Chairmen  had  approved  the  “ Pleads  of  Arrange- 
ment ” on  August  22nd,  and  the  Shipping  Controller’s 
formal  apjxroval  having  been  obtained,  nothing  further 
remained  but  to  obtain  the  approval  and  signature  of  the 
individual  lines.  Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  a 
new  development  had  arisen  which  struck  at  the  validity 
of  the  whole  scheme. 

On  October  18th  a full  meeting  of  the  Conference  Chair- 
men was  held  at  which  it  was  agreed,  Mr.  It.  D.  Holt 
dissenting,  to  recommend  the  various  lines  to  accept  the 
proposals,  subject  to  the  settlement  of  one  small  outstand- 
ing point  with  regard  to  victualling  charges.  On  November 
1st  a meeting  of  the  Established  Lines  in  the  North  Atlantic 
trade  agreed  to  accept  the  proposals  and  to  sign  the 
“ Heads  of  Arrangement  ” so  soon  as  the  values  of  their 
vessels  for  War  Risk  Insurance  had  been  proved.  ‘ The 
other  lines,  with  one  exception,  took  similar  action. 

The  one  exception  was  the  China  Mutual  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  and  the  reason  for  Mr.  R.  D.  Holt’s  dissent  from 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Chairmen  was  that  an  action 
brought  by  his  line  against  the  Shipping  Controller  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  liner  requisition,  was 
pending  in  the  courts.  Judgment  in  this  action  was  pro- 

* III  communicating  their  decision  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  tlie 
North  Atlantic  lines  desired  to  place  on  record  that,  while  willing  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Government,  they  were  still  doubtful  as  to  the  legality 
of  its  action  in  requisitioning  their  vessels  for  commercial  trading,  and 
were  apprehensive  as  to  the  effects  of  the  scheme  and  of  the  prohibition 
of  private  shipbuilding,  on  the  future  of  British  shipping. 
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nounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Bailhache  on  November  15th. 
The  plaintiffs’  case  rested  on  the  contention  that  the 
requisitioning  letter  purported  to  requisition  not  only 
the  ships  owned  by  the  line  but  the  serviees  of  the  owners 
and  their  staff  ; that  this  requisitioning  of  services  was 
without  legal  or  constitutional  warrant ; and  that  as  the 
requisitioning  letter  must  be  read  as  a whole,  its  whole 
operation  became  null  and  void.  On  each  of  these  points 
the  Judge  decided  in  their  favour,  and  the  effect  of  his 
decision  was  to  invalidate  all  action  taken  or  to  be  taken 
under  the  scheme.  * 

In  these  circumstanees  it  appeared  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  to  approaeh  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  legal  sanction  for  their 
proceedings  ; but  the  liner  companies  had,  in  fact,  no 
intention  of  taking  advantage  of  this  decision.  The 
action  had  been  brought  as  a test  ease  to  establish  the 
legal  position,  and  that  being  done,  the  China  Mutual  Co. 
at  once  agreed  to  waive  their  rights  under  the  judgment 
and  co-operate  voluntarily  in  the  working  of  the  scheme. 
The  same  attitude  was  adopted  by  all  the  other  lines  ; 
but  in  order  to  regularise  the  position  the  Ministry  of 
Ship})ing  sent  to  each  line  on  November  17th  a letter 
formally  requisitioning  their  ships  “ on  the  basis  of  Blue 
Book  rates  and  conditions,  subject  to  any  agreed  modifica- 
tions,” and  requesting  the  formal  assurance  of  the  lines  that 
they  would  co-operate  in  the  management  of  the  vessels, 
on  the  terms  of  the  Heads  of  Arrangement.  This  assur- 
ance was  willingly  given  by  all  the  lines,  and  the  Heads  of 
Arrangement  were  signed  by  each  line  as  soon  as  the  values 
of  their  ships  for  war  risk  purposes  were  proved. 

The  conclusion  of  these  prolonged  negotiations  was  the 
more  important  inasmueh  as  everything  pointed  to  a yet 
more  drastie  diversion  of  shipping  from  the  longer  to  the 
shorter  routes  during  the  forthcoming  season.  Meanwhile 
the  defensive  system  by  which  this  concentration  was 
covered  continued,  in  the  main,  to  give  satisfactory  results, 
as  did  the  short-sea  convoys  in  European  waters.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  however,  the  protection  given  to  trade  was 
still  very  imperfect,  and  though  the  Mediterranean  traffic 
was  far  less  important  to  Great  Britain  than  that  with 

1 China  Mutual  v.  Maclay,  34  Times  Law  Reports,  pp.  81-5.  A similar 
action  ontorod  by  ibo  British  South  Amovioan  Steam  Navigation  Company 
was  sntisoquontly  withdrawn. 
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North  America,  it  was  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
Allies,  especially  to  Italy,  that  the  general  situation  could 
not  be  considered  satisfactory  so  long  as  submarine  activity 
within  the  Straits  remained  unchecked.  Further,  while 
the  Atlantic  convoy  system  gave  a measure  of  protection 
to  the  ocean  voyage,  even  greater  than  its  advocates  had 
dared  to  hope,  the  insufficiency  of  the  available  forces  to 
provide  proteetion  right  up  to  and  from  the  ports  of  arrival 
and  departure,  left  a chink  in  the  armour,  and  the  enemy 
was  now ‘modifying  his  tacties  so  as  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  defeet. 

In  November,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  destruction 
both  of  British  and  of  the  world’s  tonnage  fell  to  the  low'est 
point  yet  reached  since  the  outbreak  of  the  unrestricted 
submarine  campaign.  In  December  the  losses  of  British 
shipping  rose  to  over  250,000  tons  gross,  and  including 
Allied  and  neutral  tonnage,  the  total  casualties  reached 
the  formidable  figure  of  400,000  tons.  For  this  inerease 
heavy  losses  in  the  Channel  and  Mediterranean  were 
mainly  responsible,  and  in  January,  when  British  losses 
fell  again  to  180,000  and  world  losses  to  just  over  300,000 
tons,  these  two  areas  accounted  between  them  for  53  out 
of  87  British  and  foreign  steamers  of  500  tons  gross  and 
upwards  sunk  by  submarine  attack.  There  were  also, 
during  January,  14  easualties  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  Bristol 
Channel,  leaving  only  20  for  all  other  areas  together. 

Outside  the  Mediterranean  the  submarines  were,  in  faet, 
concentrating  more  and  more  on  the  inshore  attack. 
Operations  against  steamers  sailing  in  organised  convoy 
had  proved  risky  and  unremunerative,  and  the  only 
chanee  of  making  an  effective  impression  on  the  volume 
of  trade  was  to  put  forward  a special  effort  in  those  waters 
where  ships  eould  be  attacked  after  they  had  parted  from 
their  escort  or  before  they  had  pieked  it  up.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  only 
20-4  per  cent,  of  the  losses  in  European  waters  (exeluding 
the  Mediterranean)  were  due  to  attacks  made  within  ten 
miles  of  land  ; exaetly  half  the  easualties  oecurred  outside 
the  fifty-mile  limit.  Now,  for  the  three  months  November 
to  January  inelusive,  only  1-7  per  eent.  of  the  suceessful 
attacks  took  place  more  than  fifty  miles  from  land,  and 
62'8  of  the  losses  were  incurred  within  ten  miles  from  shore. 

So  persistent  was  the  inshore  aetivity  of  the  submarines 
that  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  altogether  the  out- 
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ward  convoy  from  Queenstown,  as  vessels  on  their  way 
to  that  port  were  particularly  exposed  to  attack  on  their 
way  down  the  Irish  Sea.  Accordingly,  from  January  8th, 
1918,  the  faster  Bristol  Channel  ships,  which  had  hitherto 
made  Queenstown  their  port  of  assembly,  were  merged  in 
the  slow  Milford  Convoy.  The  loss  of  speed  was  regrettable, 
but  it  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantage  of 
escort  from  so  early  a period  of  the  voyage.  Ships  bound 
from  London  or  the  East  Coast  were,  however,  still  exposed 
to  attaek  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  assembly  at  Devon- 
port  and  Falmouth,  and  those  from  the  Mersey  or  the 
Clyde  on  their  way  to  Lamlash. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  disasters  to  the  initial  through 
convoys  had  not  been  repeated,  though  the  sixth  outward 
convoy  lost  the  City  of  Lucknow  on  December  21st.  The 
traflic  of  the  Mediterranean  itself,  however,  had  suffered 
very  severely.  The  system  of  local  convoys  established 
in  Oetober,  covered  only  a small  portion  of  the  traffic,  and 
the  gap  left  in  the  system  by  the  absence  of  convoy  between 
Bizerta  and  Gibraltar  involved  heavy  risks  to  the  Java 
sugar  ships  and  other  slow  steamers  from  the  East  which 
had  come  on  with  the  loeal  convoy  from  Alexandria  to 
Bizerta,  and  caused  great  delay,  through  the  adoption  of 
the  coastal  route.  In  consequence  of  increased  submarine 
activity  on  this  route  during  December,  a four-day  convoy 
between  Bizerta  and  Gibraltar  was  started  on  January 
1st,  1918.  This  was  a distinct  gain  both  in  time  and 
safety  to  the  Egyptian  and  slow  through  traffie  ; but 
a great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  itself,  in- 
cluding the  all-important  traflic  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and 
Italian  ports,  was  still  outside  the  system.  The  losses 
of  Greek  and  Italian,  as  well  as  of  British  shipping,  were 
heavy,  and  much  of  the  loss  fell  on  the  Italian  coal  trade, 
which  could  ill  bear  any  addition  to  its  difficulties.  About 
the  middle  of  December  1917  it  was  caleulatcd  that  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  losses  in  all  areas  were  colliers,  and 
as  the  voyage  to  Italian  ports  was  much  the  most  dangerous 
undertaken  by  vessels  of  this  class,  the  French  Government 
were  urged  to  increase  as  mueh  as  possible  the  transport 
of  coal  to  Italy  by  rail  and  coaster,  in  order  to  allow  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  ships  exj)osed  to  this  risk. 

In  the  French  cross-Channel  coal  trade  the  losses,  thanks 
1o  the  system  of  daily  convoys,  were  still  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  sailings  ; but  the  other 
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principal  short-sea  convoy — the  Scandinavian — had  again 
been  hard  hit  by  a surface  attack.  On  this  occasion  the 
convoy  consisted  of  one  British  and  five  neutral  steamers, 
which  were  eastward-bound  under  escort  of  the  destroyers 
Partridge  and  Pellew  and  four  armed  trawlers  when, 
on  December  12th,  they  were  attacked  by  four  German 
destroyers,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  convoy  and 
escort  were^sunk  with  the  exception  of  the  Pellew,  dis- 
abled. 

The  whole  question  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Scandin- 
avian convoy  had  been  under  consideration  ever  since  the 
previous  surface  attack  on  October  17th,  and  on  December 
10th,  only  two  days  before  the  second  attack,  a conference 
had  assembled  at  Scapa  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a 
scheme.  It  was  not,  however,  naval  considerations  only 
that  rendered  a reorganisation  desirable.  The  great 
prolongation  of  the  route  involved  in  the  necessity  of 
touching  at  Lerwick  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward 
voyage  had  very  seriously  affected  the  running  of  the 
North  Sea  trade’  and  brought  about  grave  congestion  of 
the  terminal  ports.  The  combined  effect  of  the  longer 
voyage  and  port  delays  "was  of  special  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  shipments  of  ore  from  Narvik  to  Great  Britain, 
which  fell  during  1917  to  268,000  tons  as  against  866,000 
in  the  previous  year  and  467,000  in  1915.  ^ Great  diffi- 
culties, too,  were  experienced  in  maintaining  the  supply 
of  coal  to  Norway  under  the  tonnage  agreement. 

As  a basis  for  reorganisation,  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
prepared  statistics  showing  the  volume  of  Scandinavian 
traffic  from  and  to  the  various  ports  in  the  United  King- 
dom, both  on  the  East  and  the  West  Coast.  It  was  in  the 
West  Coast  traffic  that  the  delays  had  been  most  serious, 
the  maximum  of  delay  being  represented  by  a steamer 
which  took  no  less  than  forty-five  days  on  the  passage  from 
Christiania  to  Liverpool,  and  the  Norwegian  Section  of  the 
Ministry  now  proposed  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible 
voyages  to  and  from  West  Coast  ports,  and  replace  them 
by  a more  extensive  use  of  ports  on  the  Humber,  Tyne, 
and  East  Coast  of  Scotland. 

The  amount  of  traffic  to  be  redirected  was  considerable, 
the  most  important  feature  being  the  demands  of  the 
soap  and  allied  trades  in  Lancashire  for  box  boards  and 

* The  total  imports  of  ore  from  Norway  and  Sweden  amounted  in  1917 
to  307,000  tons,  as  against  1,031,000  in  1910. 
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wood  pulp.  From  a conference  between  trade  representa- 
tives and  the  I’ort  and  Transit  Executive  Committee  on 
January  8th,  it  appeared  that  about  15,000  standards 
(50,000  tons)  of  box  boards,  and  20,000  tons  of  pulp 
annually  landed  at  Garston  would  now  require  to  be 
imported  through  the  Humber  ports,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  effect  of  throwing  this  additional  traffic  on  to  the 
already  overburdened  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway 
system  would  be  very  serious.  The  Port  and  Transit 
Committee  accordingly  took  the  matter  up,  both  wdth  the 
Hallway  Executive  Committee  and  the  Canal  Control 
Committee,  promising  to  give  whatever  assistance  was 
possible  with  regard  to  labour,  from  the  Transport  Workers’ 
Eattalions,  and  they  were  eventually  able  to  arrange  for  a 
large  part  of  the  traffic  to  be  forwarded  from  Hull  by 
canal. 

Apart  from  the  saving  in  time,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, this  elimination  of  West  Coast  voyages  exactly 
suited  the  Admiralty,  who  were  now  desirous  of  running 
the  Scandinavian  Convoy  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  on 
January  20th  the  new  seheme  came  into  effect.  LTnder 
this  scheme  the  convoys  assembled  at  Methil  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth  and  were  thence  escorted  direct  to  Norwegian 
waters.  In  order  to  enable  the  Grand  Fleet  to  provide 
covering  forces  against  surface  attack,  the  convoys  were 
run  every  third  day,*  instead  of  daily  as  hitherto,  so  as  to 
avoid  having  two  convoys  at  sea  at  the  same  time,  the 
size  of  each  convoy  being  correspondingly  inereased.  The 
result  of  this  change  was  not  only  to  provide  increased 
protection,  but  greatly  to  accelerate  turn-round.  Whereas 
the  average  length  of  the  voyage  from  the  Tyne  to  Chris- 
tiania under  the  old  system  had  been  ten  to  twelve  days, 
as  compared  with  three  days  for  a direct  voyage  under 
peace  conditions,-  ships  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at 
Methil  on  a sailing  date  could  now  complete  the  passage 
in  live  or  six. 

In  view  of  the  continual  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  convoy  system,  both  in  the  oeean  and  short-sea  trades, 
and  of  the  increasing  smoothness  with  which  that  system 
worked,  as  the  result  of  experience  in  station-keeping  and 
zigzagging,  it  might  well  be  hoped  that  the  downward 
tendency  of  the  curve  of  loss,  checked  as  it  had  been  in 

'■  Sliortly  altered  to  every  fourth  day. 

* For  au  ordinary  tramp  steamer  of  to  !)  knots. 
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December,  would  be  continued  and  accentuated  in  1918. 
It  was  necessary,  indeed,  that  it  should  be,  if  the  shortage 
of  tonnage  were  not  to  become  absolutely  disastrous.  By 
January  31st,  1918,  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign 
had  raged  for  just  twelve  months,  and  during  that  period 
the  world’s  shipping  had  been  reduced,  through  war 
casualties,  by  nearly  6,200,000  tons  gross,  of  which 
3,750,000  tons  was  British.  In  ocean-going  steamers  on 
the  register  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  the  losses 
amounted  to  about  3,500,000  tons,  or  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage  available  in  January  1917.  Nor  was 
this  all : during  the  same  period  about  1,175,000  gross 
tons  of  shipping  of  which  925,000  tons  was  British  had  been 
damaged  by  enemy  action,  and  the  majority  of  ships  so 
damaged  were  out  of  service  for  a period  of  from  four  to 
six  months.  Marine  casualties,  too,  had  tended  to  increase, 
and  in  the  last  week  of  January  1918  the  total  of  British 
shipping  in  the  repairers’  hands  amounted  to  1,500,000 
tons  gross,  a third  of  which  was  in  dry  dock  for  serious 
repairs. 

With  such  losses  the  jirogramme  of  new  construction 
was  utterly  unable  to  cope  ; nay,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
unable  even  to  keep  up  with  the  current  rate  of  loss,  greatly 
as  that  rate  had  been  reduced  since  the  summer  of  1917. 
The  total  output  of  mercantile  tonnage  in  British  yards, 
during  the  calendar  year  1917,  was  1,163,000  tons  gross, 
practically  as  much  as  the  Shipping  Controller  had  ven- 
tured to  hope  for  in  February,  but  short  by  400,000  tons 
of  the  Admiralty  programme.  ‘ Taking  into  account  naval 
construction,  the  1917  output  as  a whole  was  well  above 
that  of  the  record  year  1913  ; but  the  merchant  tonnage 
launched  was  still  30  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the 
last  three  years  of  peace.  Moreover,  the  peace  standard 
had  become  totally  inapplicable.  In  face  of  losses  amount- 
ing to  3,750,000  tons,  an  output  of  under  1,250,000  was 
profoundly  unsatisfactory.^ 

Nor  was  the  outlook  for  the  future  much  more  promising. 
Although  excellent  records  had  been  obtained  in  the  con- 
struction of  a few  standard  ships,  only  about  a dozen 
standard  freighters  and  oilers  had  been  completed  by 

' These  figures  refer  to  completions.  The  launchings  comprised  399 
vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,208,000  tons  ; 447  vessels  were 
laid  down,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,2(53,000  gross. 

’ The  new  ships  actually  brought  into  service  duidng  the  year  amounted 
to  just  under  1,000,000  tons. 

UI— 18 
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December  31st,  1917,  and  though  51  per  cent,  of  the  vessels 
on  the  stocks  were  of  standard  type,  only  10  per  cent,  of 
those  launched  and  completing  were  standard  vessels. 
It  was  evident  both  that  the  clearing  of  the  slips  for 
standard  vessels  would  take  longer  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  that  the  time  required,  in  existing  conditions, 
for  construction  of  the  standard  types  themselves  had 
been  considerably  underestimated. 

It  was  the  supply  of  labour  which  was  now  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  this  obstacle,  the 
Government  gave  instructions  that  the  20,000  skilled 
workers  for  whom  the  Navy  Controller  had  asked,  should 
be  released  from  the  colours.  The  Army  Council  directed, 
however,  that  all  shipyard  workers  and  marine  engineers 
in  the  Home  Forces  should  be  released  before  those  serving 
overseas  were  called  upon,  and  pending  the  release  of  the 
last  man  at  home  no  machinery  for  bringing  back  skilled 
workers  from  abroad  was  set  in  motion.  Meanwhile  a 
strike  broke  out  in  the  principal  shipbuilding  districts, 
owing  to  differences  arising  in  connection  with  the  12 J 
per  cent,  time-workers’  bonus  introduced  by  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  ; the  tonnage  completed  in  January  dropped 
to  58,000  gross,  and  the  realisation  of  even  the  revised 
programme  of  1,800,000  tons  for  1918  seemed  very 
doubtful. 

Home  construction,  it  is  true,  was  supplemented  by 
purchases  from  abroad  ; but  here  too  the  disappointment 
had  been  bitter.  Of  tonnage  built  overseas  the  Navy 
Controller  had  hoped  for  327,000  tons  during  the  second 
half  of  1917,  and  a further  592,000  tons  early  in  1918. 
Since  his  estimate  was  made  the  whole  situation  had  been 
changed  by  the  American  Hequisitioning  Order.  Thanks 
mainly  to  the  good  work  of  the  Japanese  shipyards,  a total 
of  about  170,000  gross  tons  of  oversea  shipping,  including 
second-hand  neutrals,  had  been  delivered  during  1917  ; 
but  the  Japanese  shipbuilders  were  now  running  short  of 
steel,  and  unless  they  were  able  to  procure  large  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  could  not  maintain  their  output. 
The  Americans,  however,  were  unlikely  to  spare  steel  for 
Japan,  in  view  of  their  own  shipbuilding  programme.  In 
these  circumstances  Canada  was  practically  the  only 
effective  source  of  new  tonnage,  and  many  further  con- 
tracts had  been  placed  in  the  Dominion  both  for  steel  and 
wooden  steamers  ; but  large  deliveries  from  Canada  were 
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not  to  be  expected  before  the  late  summer  or  autumn  of 
1918.  For  the  first  half  of  that  year  at  least,  the  bulk 
of  the  replacement  tonnage  must  be  provided  by  the 
inadequate  British  programme,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  a steady  cumulative  increase  in  the  tonnage 
deficit. 

In  addition  to  purchased  vessels  there  had  been,  of  course, 
a considerable  addition  to  the  available  tonnage  under 
the  British  flag  through  the  requisitioning  of  neutrals 
and  the  escape  of  ships  from  the  Baltic  ; but  valuable  as 
was  every  ship,  such  additions  were  but  a small  compen- 
sation for  the  excess  of  war  and  marine  losses  over  new 
construction.  The  fact  remained  that,  at  the  end  of 
January  1917,  the  Requisitioning  Branch  return  showed 
a total  of  3,731  ocean-going  steamers  of  16,591,000  tons 
gross  available  for  war  or  trade  ; on  January  31st,  1918, 
3,153  steamers  of  14,547,000  tons.  In  numbers  the  net 
decrease  was  15-5  ; in  tonnage  12-3  per  cent.*  As  compared 
with  July  1914,  the  ocean-going  tonnage  under  the  British 
flag  showed  a decline  of  nearly  18  per  cent. 

Allied  shipping  also  had  suffered  heavily.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign,  France 
and  Italy  had  each  lost  about  400,000  tons  gross.  Their 
total  losses  since  July  1914  (about  700,000  tons  under  each 
flag),  far  exceeded  the  tonnage  acquired  by  new  construc- 
tion, purchase,  or  cajDture.  In  ocean-going  steam  tonnage, 
France  was  poorer  by  about  one-eighth,  and  Italy  by  more 
than  one-fifth,  than  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

With  diminishing  tonnage  and  increasing  requirements, 
both  France  and  Italy  were  driven,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
lean  more  and  more  heavily  for  support  on  British  shipping. 
The  assistance  that  they  themselves  could  give  in  the 
carriage  of  British  imports,  was  small.  Although  the 
number  of  French  steamers  in  the  cross-Channel  coal 
traffic  increased  during  1917,  as  the  result  of  neutral  with- 
drawals, fewer  French  ships  brought  cargo  to  British 
ports.  The  arrivals  of  Italian  steamers  with  ore  cargoes 
fell  away  during  the  winter  months,  owing  to  the  strain 
on  Italian  tonnage  created  by  the  cereal  deficit. 

With  the  exception  of  Greece,  the  remaining  European 
Allies  counted  for  little  in  the  tonnage  balance  sheet. 
Russian  shipping — more  than  half  of  which  was  locked  up 

* The  relatively  greater  decrease  in  numbers  was  due  to  the  greater 
risk  run  by  low-powered  ships.  These  figures  include  ships  under  repair. 
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in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea — had  at  no  time  in  the  war  been 
of  much  importance  outside  the  trade  of  the  White  Sea 
and  Vladivostok,  and  the  remaining  Belgian  tonnage  was 
chiefly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Relief  Commission. 
Greek  shipping,  indeed,  was  almost  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee,  but, 
owing  to  its  employment  in  the  French  and  Italian  coal 
trade,  the  losses  had  been  heavy  ; many  ships  had  been 
sold  earlier  in  the  war,  and  there  were  now  only  about  70 
steamers  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upwards  under  the  Greek 
flag,  as  against  about  250  in  1914. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  heavy  net  losses  suffered  by 
the  European  Allies,  the  United  States  and  Japan  had 
lost  little  and  built  much,  and  their  mercantile  fleets  were 
now  far  larger  than  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Their  shipping, 
however,  took  little  part  in  the  supply  either  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  France  and  Italy.  To  Japan,  the  with- 
drawal of  British  ships  from  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
tracks  had  presented  an  opportunity  which  absorbed  all 
her  energies,  and  American  shipowners  were  no  less  busy 
in  filling  the  gap  left  by  the  disappearance  of  the  German 
flag  from  the  seas  and  the  concentration  of  British  tonnage 
on  war  services.  The  steam  tonnage  under  the  United 
States  flag  (exclusive  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes)  had 
risen  through  new  construction  and  the  seizure  of  enemy 
ships,*  from  about  2,000,000  to  well  over  3,500,000  tons 
gross,  and  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  requisition  of 
steamers  building  for  British  account,  it  was  still  rapidly 
expanding.  Nevertheless,  the  entrances  and  clearances  of 
American  shipping  at  British  ports  were  lower  than  before 
the  war.  It  was  hoped,  indeed,  that  during  1918  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  relieve  Great  Britain  of 
some  part  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  demands  of  the 
Allies,  but  even  if  steps  were  taken  to  divert  tonnage  from 
the  less  essential  trades,  it  had  to  be  remembered  that  the 
transport  and  supply  of  the  American  troops  were  likely 
to  require  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  national 
shipping. 

‘ Of  tho  enemy  steamers  seized  by  tlio  United  States,  83  were  shown  as 
trading  in  tlio  Ministry  of  Shipping’s  return  for  January  1918  ; 15  others, 
more  seriouslj'  damaged  or  seized  at  ports  remote  from  repair  facilities, 
wore  still  in  the  ro|)airors’  hands.  Of  those  already  brought  into  service, 
about  60  were  running  to  France,  Italy,  or  Great  Britain,  mainly  on 
American  trooping  service ; tho  remainder  were  mostly  employed  in 
American  or  Eastern  waters. 
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From  the  various  minor  States  who  had  entered  the 
war  during  1917,  little  aid  was  to  be  expected,  save  in  so 
far  as  they  could  make  available  the  enemy  steamers 
seized  in  their  ports.  Negotiations  with  regard  to  those 
seized  by  Brazil  had  been  left  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  United  States,  who,  in  turn,  handed  over  the  matter 
to  the  French,  and  during  December  an  agreement  covering 
30  of  the  ships  was  arrived  at  between  the  French  and 
Brazilian  Governments.  Meanwhile  the  ships  came  very 
slowly  into  service.  The  Brazilian  Government  had 
refused  an  offer  to  tow  the  ships  to  a United  States  port 
for  repairs,  and  by  January  31st,  1918,  only  17  out  of  44 
were  actually  on  service,  mostly  in  Brazilian  coasting  or 
Inter-American  trade.  The  ships  seized  by  Uruguay  and 
Peru  were  so  badly  damaged  that  none  of  them  had  yet 
come  on  service,  ‘ but  the  British  Government  had  given 
permission  for  a British  firm  to  undertake  the  repair  of 
those  at  Monte  Video,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  was  negotiating  with  the  Uruguayan  Government 
for  their  use.  Meanwhile  the  long  wrangle  over  the  ships 
seized  by  China  and  Siam  had  at  last  been  concluded,  and 
on  December  21st  charters  were  signed  by  which  9 of  those 
in  Chinese  ports  and  7 of  those  at  Bangkok  were  brought 
into  the  service  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States,  China 
retaining  4 and  Siam  2 vessels. 

As  regards  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  the  position 
at  the  beginning  of  1918  was  thus  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
France  and  Italy,  with  their  mercantile  fleets  depleted  by 
losses  they  had  no  means  of  replacing,  were  making  greater 
and  greater  demands  on  British  shipping,  which  was  itself 
rapidly  diminishing.  The  United  States  and  Japan  con- 
tributed little  to  the  pool  of  tonnage  available  for  the  supply 
of  the  European  Allies  ; the  Minor  Powers  had  little  to 
contribute. 

Had  the  paralysis  of  neutral  shipping  which  followed 
the  institution  of  the  barred  zones,  continued  throughout 
the  year,  the  machinery  of  supply  must  have  broken  down 
altogether.  But  though  this  disaster  had  been  averted 
by  the  tonnage  agreements  with  Norway  and  Denmark, 
and  the  other  measures  taken  to  obtain  control  over 
neutral  shipping,  the  total  amount  of  such  shipping  avail- 

^ Negotiations  with  Peru  were  left  to  the  United  States,  but  no  agree- 
ment was  concluded  till  September  1918,  and  even  then  tlie  ships  had  not 
been  repaired. 
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able  for  Allied  serviees  was  still  far  smaller  than  in  1916, 
The  Norwegian  Agreement  was,  indeed,  a faetor  of  prime 
importanee,  in  view  of  the  part  played  by  Norwegian  ships 
in  the  general  earrying  trade  ; but  the  losses  of  Norwegian 
shipping  had  been  heavier,  in  proportion,  than  those  of 
British  shipping  itself,  and  its  power  to  assist  in  the  supply 
of  the  Allies  had  been  eorrespondingly  redueed.  Norway 
had  lost,  during  the  twelve  months  of  unrestrieted  sub- 
marine warfare,  over  600,000  tons  of  shipping.  Her  total 
losses  sinee  the  outbreak  of  war  were  over  1,000,000  tons, 
many  ships  building  in  the  United  States  had  been 
requisitioned,  and  she  had  available,  on  February  28th, 
only  323  steamers  of  1,600  tons  and  up,  as  against  378  in 
July  1914.'  The  losses  of  other  neutrals  had  been  far 
lighter  ; but  it  was  only  by  extreme  pressure,  and  except 
as  regards  Denmark,  in  small  numbers,  that  their  ships 
could  be  made  available  for  British  or  Allied  trade. 

The  total  number  of  Greek  and  neutral  steamers  char- 
tered to  the  Inter-Allied  Executive  up  to  January  31st 
was  362,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  over  1,250,000 
dead-weight  (say,  850,000  gross).*  Of  these  steamers 
125  were  Greek,  173  Norwegian,  and  31  Danish.  The 
remaining  23  were  made  up  of  Swedish,  Japanese,  and 
Dutch.  Apart  from  a few  ships  employed  in  the  carriage 
of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  bunker  depots, 
the  whole  of  this  tonnage  had  been  divided  between  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Wheat  Executive,  roughly  in  the  proportion 
of  8:8:7.*  The  needs  of  Greece  and  of  the  Commission 
for  Belgian  Relief,  so  far  as  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
had  been  met  by  occasional  single  voyages.  The  majority 
of  the  ships  running  under  the  approval  of  the  Chartering 
Committee,  though  not  directly  fixed  by  the  Executive, 
were  also  in  the  service  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  share 
of  neutral  shipping  in  the  British  import  trade  was  now 
confined  mainly  to  a proportion  of  Wheat  Executive 
voyages,  the  Scandinavian  traflic,  and  the  ore  lifted  by 
returning  colliers. 

It  was  only  in  the  direct  Scandinavian  traflic,  stimulated 
by  the  a])plication  of  the  ship-for-ship  policy  and  the 

1 It  must  bo  romoinberod  that  between  20  and  30  st  eamers  of  1,600  gross 
tons  and  upwards  wore  now  running  under  the  British  flag,  under  the 
North  Sea  substitution  scheme. 

’ Those  figures  relate  to  fixtures  and  take  no  account  of  subsequent  losses. 

» This  ratio  relates  to  tonnage,  not  to  numbers.  The  majority  of  the 
smaller  ships  wore  put  into  the  cross-Channel  coal  trade. 
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need  of  the  Swedes  for  coal,  that  Swedish  shipping  took 
any  prominent  part  in  the  supply  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
Allies,*  and  Dutch  tonnage  was  withdrawn  almost  entirely 
from  Allied  service.  Many  Swedish  and  a still  larger 
number  of  Dutch  vessels  were  laid  up  as  a result  of  un- 
willingness to  accept  Allied  charters,  or  of  the  American 
and  British  embargoes.  The  remainder,  so  far  as  not 
required  for  the  national  import  service,  was  mostly  em- 
ployed, outside  the  war  zone,  in  American  or  Eastern 
waters,  where  also  a large  block  of  Norwegian  and  Danish 
shipping  was  still  trading.* 

Thus  the  prospect  of  obtaining  any  increase  in  the 
neutral  shipping  available  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Allies,  depended  mainly  on  the  co-operation  of 
the  United  States.  Meanwhile  it  had  become  necessary 
to  revise,  in  the  light  of  the  Paris  Resolutions,  the  agree- 

* Six  small  steamers  under  the  Swedish  flag,  but  owned  wholly  or  mainly 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  wore  requisitioned  during  the  autumn  of  1917. 
Their  aggregate  tonnage  was  only  7,500  gross. 

• Employment  of  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  steam  shipping  as  shown  in 
a Return  for  January  31st,  1918  (in  1,000  tons  gross) : 


Norwegian. 

Swedish. 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

* National  trade  with  U.K.  . 

43 

162 

89 

56 

Other  U.K.  trades,  not  with  Euro- 
pean Allies  .... 

75 

3 

11 

3 

t Allied  services  in  war  zone 

547 

35 

102 

4 

Belgian  relief  .... 

33 

36 

— 

23 

National  import,  colonial, and  coast- 
ing trade  .... 

135 

130 

74 

§ 535 

Other  neutral  trades  . 

4 

2 

13 

4 

X Trading  in  American  and  Eastern 
seas  ..... 

543 

121 

248 

453 

Trading  with  or  seized  by  Germany 

15 

63 

11 

6 

Laid  up  ....  . 

28 

109 

13 

103 

Employment  unknown 

29 

97 

26 

37 

New  vessels,  repairing,  etc.  . 

15 

9 

8 

41 

Total  .... 

1,467 

767 

595 

1,265 

♦ Many  of  the  Danish  colliers  came  to  U.K.  ports  in  ballast.  The 
figures  appear  to  include  some  Dutch  and  Swedish  ships  detained  in  U.K. 
ports. 

t Includes  national  traffic  with  France,  Italy,  etc.,  traffic  between  U.K. 
and  Allies,  and  between  Allies  and  overseas. 

J Includes  ships  running  to  Dominion  ports  from  ports  outside  the  war 
zone. 

§ In  addition  to  the  Dutch  tonnage  shown  as  laid  up,  nearly  400,000 
tons  was  detained  in  Dutch  or  United  States  ports  as  a result  of  the 
American  embargoes. 
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merit  with  regard  to  neutral  tonnage,  arrived  at  in  October 
between  the  British  and  American  Governments.  The 
principal  question  involved  was  the  allocation  of  the 
tonnage  comprised  in  the  Anglo-Norwegian  Agreement, 
to  which  the  United  States  became  a party  in  November. 
This  question  w'as  settled  in  January  1918,  on  the  basis 
that  all  Norwegian  ships  chartered  to  American  citizens 
prior  to  November  23rd,  1917,  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  Shipping  Board  ; that  ships  chartered  prior  to  that 
date  by  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee  should 
remain  under  their  control ; and  that  the  balance  of 
Norwegian  tonnage  remaining  to  be  secured  under  the 
Agreement  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Inter-Allied  Committee.  The  net  effect 
of  this  arrangement  was  to  give  the  United  States  control 
of  about  450,000  gross  tons  of  Norwegian  shipping,  and 
to  leave  about  700,000  tons  under  the  control  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Committee.*  This  was,  of  course,  exclusive  of  ships 
requisitioned  under  the  North  Sea  substitution  scheme. 
The  total  tonnage  of  such  vessels  now  running  under  the 
British  flag,  after  deduction  of  losses,  was  about  140,000 
gross  ; but  as  an  equivalent  block  of  British  shipping  had 
been  diverted  to  the  North  Sea,  for  the  carriage  of  Nor- 
wegian coal,  the  Norwegian  ships  were  not  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  question  of  Inter-Allied  allo- 
cation.* 

It  was  understood  by  the  British  Government,  though 
not  expressly  stipulated,  that  a similar  principle  would 
be  applied  in  the  allocation  of  any  further  neutral  tonnage 
under  other  flags,  control  of  which  might  be  obtained  by 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The  chief  sources 
from  which  such  additional  tonnage  might  be  expected 

' Cliartered  to  U.S.  prior  to  November  23rd,  1917  : 234,617  tons  not ; 
say,  376,000  gross,  664,000  dead-weight. 

Chartered  to  I.A.C.C.  prior  to  November  23rd,  1917  ; 389,260  tons  not ; 
say,  622,000  gross,  933,000  dead-weight. 

Balance  to  bo  chartered,  92,180  not;  say,  147,000  gross,  220,000  doad- 
woiglit. 

U.S.  : 376,000  gross  4-  74,000,  share  of  balance  = 450,000  gross. 

I.A.C.C.  : 622,000  gross  -|-  74,000,  share  of  balance  = 696,000  ggoss. 

The  ships  under  control  of  tho  Inter- Allied  Chartering  Committee  include 
those  running  on  approved  charters,  as  well  as  those  time- chartered  by 
the  Executive  direct.  Ships  employed  in  Belgian  relief  were  excluded 
from  tho  arrangement. 

* Owing  to  economies  oflectod  in  tho  service,  the  British  tonnage  carrying 
coal  to  Norway  was  always,  after  tho  first  few  months,  rather  less  than 
tho  Norwegian  tonnage  transferred. 
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were  Dutch  and  Swedish  shipping ; but  the  negotiations 
for  Dutch  and  Swedish  tonnage  were  still  hampered  by- 
disputes  relating  to  blockade  questions.  With  Spain 
there  were  no  such  complications  ; but  any  immediate 
hope  of  a tonnage  agreement  had  been  definitely  abandoned. 
After  long  negotiations  a commercial  agreement  was  con- 
cluded, in  December,  between  the  British  and  Spanish 
Governments  ; but  that  agreement  contained  no  tonnage 
provisions.  Its  chief  importance  was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  it  removed  the  most  serious  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  ore  traffic.  In  return  for  a modification  of  the 
restrictions  on  imports  of  Spanish  fruit,  bunker  concessions, 
and  a guarantee  for  the  licensing  of  coal  exports  in 
Spanish  ships,  which  were  to  be  permitted  to  arrive  in 
ballast  for  the  purpose,  the  Spanish  Government  agreed 
specifically  to  repeal  the  Order  obliging  ore  steamers 
to  bring  to  a Spanish  port  coal  to  the  amount  of  one-third 
of  the  ore  they  proposed  to  lift.  This  was  a distinct  gain, 
though  the  ore  trade  was  still  hampered  by  the  reservation 
of  10  per  cent,  of  the  space  on  ore  steamers  for  the  carriage 
of  fruit.  ^ It  proved  impossible,  however,  to  arrange  for 
any  definite  allocation  of  tonnage  to  Allied  services.  Un- 
like the  Northern  neutrals,  Spain  had  not  a mercantile 
marine  fully  adequate  to  the  carriage  of  her  own  trade, 
and  the  shortage  of  shipping  obliged  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, at  the  beginning  of  1918,  to  issue  a decree  requisition- 
ing tonnage  for  use  in  the  essential  trades. 

The  vital  importance  of  Spanish  ore  to  the  Allies  pre- 
vented the  application  to  Spain  of  any  method  of  pressure 
so  drastic  as  the  general  embargo  on  exports  to  the  Northern 
neutrals  ; but  on  those  States  the  stoppage  of  supplies 
was  now  beginning  to  tell  heavily.  Although  the  general 
embargo  had  only  been  in  force  since  October  1917,  their 
imports  had  been  grievously  curtailed  for  many  months 
prior  to  that  date,  through  the  British  embargoes  on  ship- 
ments of  particular  commodities,  and  the  effects  on  over- 
sea communications  of  the  submarine  campaign  and  the 
retaliatory  measures  adopted  by  the  Allies.  During  the 
calendar  year  1917,  the  Scandinavian  States  and  Holland, 
taken  as  a whole,  had  received  little  over  one-third  of  their 
normal  supply  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  other  than  coal, 

1 The  allocation  of  10  per  cent,  space  to  fruit  was  estimated  to  shut 
out  20  per  cent,  of  a dead-weight  ore  cargo.  A proposal  to  increase  this 
proportion  to  33  per  cent,  dead-weight  was  successfully  resisted. 
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and  manufactured  goods.*  They  were  now  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  imports. 

In  Sweden  the  situation  was  fast  becoming  unbearable. 
Ever  since  the  autumn  of  1916  the  majority  of  the  more 
important  Swedish  imports  had  been  drastically  restricted, 
and  stocks  were  already  low  when  the  general  embargo 
was  imposed.  The  home  production  of  food  had  been 
seriously  curtailed  by  the  earlier  embargoes  on  fodder,’ 
and  by  the  winter  of  1917  the  food  crisis,  aggravated  by  a 
bad  harvest,  was  really  acute.  Hardly  less  serious  were 
the  effects  of  the  coal  shortage.  Shipments  of  coal  and 
coke  from  Great  Britain  had  amounted  during  1917  to 
a little  over  600,000  tons,  under  40  per  cent,  of  the  rigor- 
ously restricted  exports  for  1916,  and  about  one-eighth  of 
the  1913  figures.  From  Germany,  too,  the  supply  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  now  that  winter  had  come,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  attempt  to  relieve 
the  rigour  of  the  fuel  situation. 

A Swedish  Mission  was  accordingly  despatched  to  London 
with  instructions  to  make  concessions  to  the  Associated 
Governments  in  return  for  the  promise  of  coal  and  food. 
So  divergent  were  the  views  of  the  two  parties  that,  even 
now,  no  definite  agreement  could,  for  the  time  being,  be 
reached,  the  question  of  ore  shipments  to  Germany  remain- 
ing an  insuperable  obstacle  ; but  by  the  end  of  January 
1918  a modus  vivendi  was  arrived  at,  which  did  something 
to  ease  the  strain.  It  was  agreed  that,  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  a definite  agreement,  at  least  100,000  tons  dead- 
weight of  the  Swedish  shipping  lying  idle  in  British,  French, 


’ Imports  into  Scandinavia  and  Holland  from  all  sources  other  than 
Germany,  exclusive  of  coal  (in  1,000  tons)  : 


Average  Import, 
1911-13, 
less  Exports. 

1916. 

1917. 

Corn  and  Grain  .... 

4,891 

4,252 

1,768 

Other  Foodstuffs  .... 

763 

792 

310 

Oils,  Fats,  and  Gums 

896 

997 

397 

Textiles  and  Manufactures  thereof 

217 

236 

106 

Metals  and  Manufactures  thereof 

1,119 

299 

201 

Other  principal  articles 

904 

860 

307 

8,789 

7,436 

3,089 

From  Statistics  of  Imports  into  Scandinavia  and  Holland  [Cd.  8989],  1918. 
3 The  total  imports  of  fodder  in  1917  were  only  46,000  tons,  as  against 
a normal  not  import  of  nearly  300,000. 
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and  Italian  ports  should  be  chartered  for  a period  of  three 
months  for  employment  in  the  war  zone,  and  that  ships 
laid  up  in  American  ports  might  be  chartered  for  four 
months  for  voyages  outside  the  war  zone.  It  was  further 
provided  that  all  tonnage  then  trading  in  Allied  interests 
should  continue  in  such  employment,  that  ships  might  be 
chartered  by  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission  without  the 
imposition  of  any  conditions,  and  that  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment should  place  no  restrictions  on  the  offer  to  the  Allies 
of  ships  lying  idle  in  Swedish  ports  and  not  required  for 
national  trade.  In  return  the  British  Government  agreed 
to  license  for  export  an  increased  quantity  of  coal,  and 
permission  was  given  for  the  import  of  sufficient  foodstuffs 
to  stave  off  starvation. 

By  Holland,  negotiations  with  the  Associated  Powers 
were  opened  in  November  1917.  The  state  of  the 
Netherlands  was  little  better  than  that  of  Sweden.  Only 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  normal  net  import  of  fodder  had 
been  received  during  1917,  and  not  a ton  was  now  coming 
forward.  Normally  over  500,000  tons  of  fertilisers  were 
imported ; now  every  source  of  supply  was  stopped. 
The  progress  of  the  margarine  industry  in  Great  Britain, 
coupled  with  the  rationing  of  the  product,  had  permitted 
the  stoppage  of  all  shipments  to  Holland  of  oil-seeds, 
kernels,  and  other  margarine  materials.  Coal  shipments 
from  Great  Britain  had  amounted  during  1917  to  380,000 
tons  only  as  against  1,350,000  tons  in  1916,  and  an  average 
of  over  2,000,000  before  the  war  ; nor  was  much  reliance 
to  be  placed  upon  the  German  supplies. 

The  Dutch  representatives  had  thus  strong  motives  for 
coming  to  an  agreement,  and  by  January  4th,  1918,  the 
discussions  had  made  sufficient  progress  to  enable  the 
British  Government  to  put  forward  definite  proposals  for 
a tonnage  agreement.  These  proposals  included  the  time- 
charter to  the  British  and  American  Governments  of 
600,000  dead-weight  tons  of  Dutch  shipping,  and  provisions 
for  the  employment  of  the  remainder  in  such  a way  as 
to  serve  Allied  as  well  as  national  interests.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  special  difficulties  inherent  in  the  situation 
of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  offer 
an  express  stipulation  that  no  Dutch  steamer,  even  when 
time-chartered  to  the  Allies,  should  be  employed  in  war- 
zone  trade  without  the  owner’s  consent.  The  intention 
was  to  use  the  tonnage  obtained  in  essential  trades  outside 
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the  war  zone,  in  such  a way  as  to  release  British,  American, 
or  Norwegian  tonnage  for  war-zone  service. 

Pending  a definite  decision  by  the  Dutch  Government 
on  these  proposals,  their  representative  in  London  accepted 
provisionally  a modus  vivendi  by  which,  in  return  for  coal 
and  cereals,  a large  part  of  the  Dutch  shipping  in  American 
ports  was  to  be  chartered  to  the  American  Government  for 
one  round  voyage  outside  the  w’ar  zone,  or  for  Belgian 
Relief,  or  on  service  for  the  Swiss  Government  in  discharge 
of  Allied  obligations.  It  was  further  provided  that,  on 
the  departure  from  an  American  port  for  Holland  of  a 
steamer  in  Belgian  Relief  service,  a corresponding  vessel 
should  leave  Holland  for  the  United  States. 

This  arrangement  was  never  carried  into  effect,  owing 
to  a German  threat  to  torpedo  at  sight  any  Dutch  vessel 
leaving  for  the  States,  and  to  differences  which  arose  with 
the  owners  of  vessels  lying  in  American  ports  ; nor  was 
any  definite  reply  received  to  the  proposals  for  a general 
tonnage  agreement.  The  embargoes,  therefore,  remained 
in  full  force. 

As  regards  neutral  tonnage,  therefore,  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  any  large  additions  to  that  already  in  Allied 
service  remained  doubtful,  and  in  view  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  British  shipbuilding  output  to  replace  losses,  the 
prospect  of  making  good  the  anticipated  tonnage  deficit 
in  1918  depended  mainly  on  the  possibility  of  American 
assistance.  All  that  could  be  done  meanwhile,  was  to 
strive  in  every  possible  way  to  increase  the  effective  carry- 
ing  power  of  the  ships  actually  available,  and  to  adjust 
the  import  programmes  in  such  a manner  that  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  burden  of  the  deficit  should  fall  on  the 
essential  services.  Before  tracing  the  measures  taken  to 
this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  effect  on  imports 
of  the  conditions  existing  during  the  second  half  of  1917. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


DIMINISHING  IMPORTS 
AUGUST  1917 — JANUARY  1918 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  measures  sueh  as  the 
development  of  the  convoy  system  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Liverpool  Convoy  Committee, 
the  effect  of  which  had  not  yet  become  fully  apparent,  the 
conditions  under  which  British  trade  had  been  carried  on 
during  the  six  months  ending  January  1918 — the  seventh 
half-year  of  war — may  be  summarised  as  follows. 

The  adoption  of  the  convoy  system  had  materially 
reduced  losses  both  in  the  ocean  and  short-sea  trades  ; 
but  the  rate  of  loss  still  exceeded,  by  a considerable  margin, 
the  rate  of  replacement.  A considerably  larger  amount 
of  neutral  tonnage  was  now  running  on  Allied  charter 
than  during  the  spring  of  1917,  but  the  reluctance  of 
neutral  shipowners,  other  than  Norwegian,  to  send  their 
vessels  to  British  ports  was  still  very  marked,  and  Nor- 
wegian shipping,  though  active,  was  rapidly  diminishing. 
Thus,  month  by  month,  the  total  available  tonnage 
dwindled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  ships 
and  cargoes  which  sailed  for  British  ports  but  failed 
to  reach  their  destination  was  steadily  reduced,  and  as 
the  submarine  attack  was  now  directed  more  especially 
against  outward-bound  and  coasting  traffic,  the  percentage 
of  imports  sent  to  the  bottom  diminished,  probably,  faster 
than  the  total  loss  of  shipping.  In  the  utilisation  of  the 
shipping  available  the  dominant  factor  was  the  Atlantic 
concentration  ; but  the  effects  of  this  concentration  were 
neutralised,  in  large  measure,  by  the  increased  average 
length  of  the  round  voyage  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  by 
the  use  of  double  bottoms  for  the  import  of  oil,  which  shut 
out,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  about  80,000  tons  of  other 
imports  monthly.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  elimination  of  ballast 
voyages  inwards.  In  respect  of  foreign  steamers,  the 
percentage  of  such  voyages  W'as  higher  than  before  the  war. 
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owing  to  the  use  of  neutral  and  Allied  tonnage  for  the  eoal 
supply  of  Franee  and  Italy,  without  regard  to  purely 
British  interests.  For  the  same  reason  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  ballast  voyages  made  by  the 
smaller  British  steamers,  and  the  total  percentage  of 
vessels  entering  in  ballast  steadily  increased  throughout 
the  war  ; but  ballast  voyages  by  the  larger  steamers  were 
now  comparatively  rare,  owing  to  the  restriction  of  the 
cross-trades.  Thus,  the  total  percentage  of  tonnage 
entering  in  ballast  was  decidedly  on  the  decrease.  * Further, 
apart  from  the  problems  presented  by  the  routeing  of  ships 
under  convoy,  the  position  at  the  majority  of  the  ports 
was  better  than  in  1916,  and  enabled  quicker  turn-round 
to  be  given. 

There  was  thus  a complex  of  factors  tending  on  the  one 
hand  to  increase  and  on  the  other  to  reduce  the  effective 
carrying  power  of  the  tonnage  available ; but,  while 
the  balance  of  these  factors  was  probably  on  the  side  of 
improvement,  any  such  gain  was  more  than  off-set  by  the 
steady  reduction  of  that  tonnage  itself.  The  total  en- 
trances with  cargoes  of  both  British  and  foreign  shipping 
during  the  six  months  compared  badly  either  with  the 
figures  of  the  previous  half-year  or  wdth  those  for  the  six 
months  ending  January  1917.® 


1 Percentage  of  Steamers  and  Tonnage  entered  in  Ballast  at 
Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 


British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

s.s. 

Net  tonuage. 

s.s. 

Net  tonnage. 

S.S. 

Net  tonnage. 

1913 

33 

30 

46 

63 

39 

40 

1914 

36 

28 

47 

65 

40 

40 

1916 

37 

20 

66 

58 

48 

37 

1916 

43 

22 

68 

61 

52 

40 

1917 

47 

18 

70 

61 

53 

31 

’ Entrances  with  Cargoes  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  (1,000 

tons  net) 


Six  mouths  ending 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Ratio. 

January  1917 

10,146 

4,603 

14,753 

1000 

July  1917 

9,684 

2,154 

11,738 

79-6 

January  1918 

9,059 

1,943 

11,002 

74-7 

Tlio  clocroaso  in  foreign  entrances  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  replace- 
ment of  Norwegian  by  British  tonnage  in  the  Scandinavian  trade,  and  the 
transfer  to  the  British  flag  of  the  Norwegian  ships  withdrawn.  But  for 
this,  the  docroaso  in  British  entrances  would  have  been  still  greater  than 
it  actually  was. 
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The  weight  of  imports,  allowing  for  the  estimated  weight 
of  Government  cargoes  not  included  in  the  Trade  Returns 
before  July,  eompared  more  favourably  with  the  last 
eorresponding  period  than  the  entrances  would  indieate  ; 
but  the  aetual  deerease  was  heavy,  and  but  for  the  large 
imports  of  oil-fuel  on  Admiralty  account,  it  would  have 
been  heavier  still.*  For  the  complete  calendar  year  1917 
the  estimated  weight  of  imports  was  about  37,000,000 
tons,  a decrease  of  8,000,000  tons  or  more  on  1916. 

That  this  diminution  in  the  volume  of  imports  was  not 
disastrous  in  its  el'fects  on  the  food  supply  of  the  country 
and  the  supply  of  materials  required  for  war  purposes, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prineiple  of  excluding  un- 
essential imports,  and  thus  preserving  for  essentials  the 
full  advantage  of  the  carrying  power  available  had  at 
last  been  adopted.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Import 
Restrietions  Committee,  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
Tonnage  Priority  Committee  and  the  monthly  priority 
programmes  under  the  Liner  Requisition  scheme,  the  supply 
of  vital  commodities  had  been  fairly  well  maintained,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  reduction  fell  on  those  which,  however 
valuable,  eould  be  dispensed  with  under  war  conditions. 

No  less  than  4,000,000  tons — one  half  of  the  total 
decrease — was  aceounted  for  by  the  diminution  in  imports 
of  wood,  timber,  paper,  and  paper-making  materials 
(mainly  wood-pulp).  Imports  of  pit-props  alone  had 
dropped  by  1,000,000  tons,  a decrease  of  50  per  eent.,  the 
loss  being  made  good,  as  we  have  seen,  by  inereased  home 
cutting.  Of  the  total  imports  70  per  eent.  came  from  France 
— mostly  in  returning  colliers.  Shipments  from  Spain 
were  discontinued,  the  space  being  left  free  for  ore,  and 
owing  to  the  longer  voyage,  no  further  use  was  made 
of  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  supplies.  In  sawn 
and  planed  timber  the  deerease  was  still  greater,  from 
nearly  3,700,000  to  1,700,000  tons,  and  here,  too,  tonnage 

1 


Six  months  ending 

Estimated  weight  of  all 
Imports  in  1,000  tons. 

Batio. 

January  1917  .... 

21,378 

1000 

July  1917  ..... 

19,497 

91-2 

January  1918  .... 

17,111 

800 

Excluding  oil-fuel  the  ratio  is  100  0 ; 89-7  ; 74-4. 
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economies  were  effected  in  purchase,  the  decrease  falling 
most  heavily  on  supplies  from  the  more  distant  sources.* 
Restrictions  on  brewing,  and  the  greater  use  of  more 
concentrated  feeding-stuffs  were  mainly  responsible  for 
a very  considerable  saving  on  barley,  corn  offals,  etc.,  and 
the  prohibition  of  re-exports  had  the  effect  of  cutting 
down  imports  of  rice,  jute,  and  other  products.  Of  the 
other  restrictions  some  proved  impossible  to  enforce,  at 
any  rate  in  their  entirety,  either,  as  in  respect  of  Spanish 
fruit,  on  account  of  political  pressure,  or  for  other  reasons  ; 
but  the  net  effect  of  the  minor  restrictions  in  making  room 
for  more  important  products  was  very  considerable.^ 
Another  restriction  voluntarily  accepted  was  that  on 
raw  cotton.  From  August  1917  onwards,  space  for  the 


> Impohts  of  Sawn,  Split,  Planed,  and  Deessed  Timber,  in  1,000 

Loads 


1916. 

1917. 

Scandinavia 

. 1,965 

1,073 

Russia 

640 

296 

North  America 

. 

. 1,062 

318 

2 The  following  table  shows  in  1,000  tons  the  actual,  as  compared  with 
the  contemplated,  saving  in  certain  directions  : 


Imports. 

Greatest 

contem- 

Actual 

1916. 

1917. 

plated 

saving. 

saving. 

Wood  and  timber,  other  than  hard- 
woods ..... 

6,228 

2,802 

2,400 

3,426 

Hardwoods  .... 

90 

72 

* 

18 

Paper  and  paper-making  materials 

1,282 

686 

644 

696 

Stones,  slates,  and  marble  . 

231 

163 

68 

Barley  ..... 

791 

457 

♦ 

334 

Corn  and  grain  offals  . 

189 

72 

* 

117 

Soya  beans  .... 

65 

25 

♦ 

40 

Raw  fruit  (other  than  limes  and 
lemons),  tomatoes,  and  onions  . 

956 

434 

743 

623 

Luxury  food  and  drink,  including 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  wine,  etc. 

649 

302 

346 

247 

Tobacco  ..... 

76 

22 

♦ 

63 

Rico  . . . • ■ 

433 

324 

* 

109 

J uto  . . . • • 

238 

110 

144 

128 

Hides  and  leather,  boots  and  shoos 

132 

114 

36 

18 

Glass,  sheet,  plate  and  table 

65 

11 

60 

64 

Glass  bottles  .... 

84 

23 

42 

61 

Colours  and  pigments  . 

61 

31 

20 

30 

* Not  separately  distinguished. 

There  was  also  a saving  of  about  £10,000,000  on  miscellaneous  imports, 
chiefly  manufactures,  for  which  weights  wore  not  given.  As  values  were 
steailily  rising,  this  must  represent  a considerable  diminution  in  bulk. 
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permitted  imports  had  been  allocated  among  the  im- 
porters, at  fixed  rates,  by  Commercial  Services  Branch,  in 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Association.  In  deciding  on  the  monthly  import 
the  Board  had  been  guided  mainly  by  the  requirements 
of  the  war  industries  and  the  export  trade,  and  the  output 
for  domestic  consumption  had  been  drastically  curtailed. 
Imports  from  all  sources  amounted  to  725,000  tons,  against 
969,000  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  view  of  the  continued 
depletion  of  stocks  the  Cotton  Control  Board,  in  November, 
further  reduced  the  output  of  spinning  mills  using  American 
cotton  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  normal.  In  the  following 
month  they  decided  that  only  70  per  cent,  of  the  machinery 
in  the  weaving  sheds  should  be  run.' 

Among  the  chief  non-restricted  imports  adversely 
affected  by  the  tonnage  shortage  were  sugar,  which  fell 
away  by  145,000  tons,  margarine,  lard,  and  manufaetured 
iron  and  steel.'  It  was,  however,  the  imports  of  iron  ore 
that  showed  most  plainly  the  effects  of  the  unrestricted 
submarine  campaign.  Shipments  from  Spain  and  the 
Mediterranean  were,  indeed,  very  nearly  as  large  as  in 
1916,  for  the  withdrawal  of  neutral  tonnage  had  been  made 
good  by  increased  employment  of  British  requisitioned 
ships,  and  by  the  assistance  received  from  Italy  under  the 
coal-ore  agreement.  Moreover,  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
tonnage  agreements  had  brought  a good  deal  of  neutral 
tonnage  into  the  trade  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  risks  of  the  North  Sea  passage  had 
brought  about  a decline  of  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  in 
the  shipments  of  Scandinavian  ore.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
imports  of  ore  from  all  sources  were  less  than  in  1916  by 
nearly  750,000  tons.’ 

To  the  cereal  position  reference  has  already  been  made.* 
For  the  whole  year  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour,  in 
teims  of  wheat,*  were  5,596,000  tons,  as  against  5,714,000 
in  1916  ; but  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  home  harvest, 
as  a result  of  steps  taken  to  stimulate  production,  the 
total  supplies  were  a little  above  the  1916  level.  Imports 

1 Henderson,  The  Cotton  Control  Board. 

2 Tlie  reduction  in  imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  munitions  industries  in  Great 
Britain,  whicli  enabled  the  shipments  from  North  America  to  be  reduced. 

’ See  footnote  on  the  next  page. 

* See  pp.  193,  241-2,  supra. 

» Taking  7 tons  flour  = 10  tons  wheat. 
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of  oats  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1916,  but  the 
home  harvest  was  more  abundant  by  nearly  20  per  cent. 
This  increase  in  the  total  supply  of  oats  was  of  great 
importance  in  view  of  the  demand  for  military  fodder, 
the  more  so  as  maize  imports  were  lighter  by  450,000  tons 
than  in  the  previous  year.  For  all  cereals  North  America 
remained  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  supply. 
Owing  to  the  early  shipments  under  the  abandoned 
Australian  wheat  programme,  the  proportion  of  wheat 
and  Hour  derived  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  fell 
from  87  to  80  per  cent.,  but  in  the  supply  of  oats  and  even 
of  maize  North  America  was  now  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  the  Plate.  So  far  as  possible,  all  other  sources 
of  cereal  supply  were  left  to  the  Allies.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  there  was  a distinct  tendency  to  increase  the  imports 
of  rolled  oats  maize  meal,  and  other  farinaceous  prepara- 
tions providing,  in  small  space,  a substitute  for  grain. 

Thanks  to  the  transfer  of  Australasian  liners  to  the 
Plate  tracks,  the  steps  taken  to  accelerate  turn-round, 
and  the  reduction  of  losses,  the  deficit  in  the  meat  supplies 
during  the  first  half  of  1917  had  been  to  a great  extent 
wiped  out  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  loss  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  value  of 
convoy.  From  August  1917  to  January  1918  inclusive 
the  number  of  meat-carrying  liners  sunk  or  damaged  by 
enemy  action  was  only  16,  as  against  28  during  the  previous 

Footnote  ^ from  previous  page. 

Imports  of  Iron  Ore 
(In  1,000  tons) 

1016.  1917. 

From  Spain  and  tlie  Mediterranean  5,843  5,811 

,,  Scandinavia  . . . 1,031  307 

,,  Other  Countries  . . . 00  72 

0,934  0,190 


Entrances  from  Spain  and  Algeria 


British 

( 1,000  tons  not) 

1916. 

1,505 

1917. 

1,894 

Spanish 

910 

210 

Norwegian  . 

441 

309 

Swedish 

109 

14 

Danish 

139 

50 

Dutch 

33 

1 

Greek 

120 

94 

Italian 

90 

219 

Tliese  figures,  of  course,  include  sliips 
coinpai'ison  is  instructive. 
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six  monthsP  Moreover,  more  than  half  of  these  casualties 
occurred  in  August  and  September,  when  the  convoy 
system  was  in  its  infancy  and  afforded  little  protection 
to  meat  ships. 

For  the  calendar  year  1917,  the  losses  of  insulated 
shipping  amounted  to  37  steamers  sunk,  with  a total 
capacity  of  82,000  tons  of  meat.  In  addition,  one  steamer 
was  very  badly  damaged,  and  only  a small  proportion  of 
her  insulated  space  was  reinstated.  The  annual  importing 
power  of  these  ships,  assuming  them  to  have  eontinued  in 
the  trades  in  which  they  were  running  at  the  time  of  their 
loss,  was  about  230,000  tons.  A French  steamer  with  a 
capacity  of  1,200  tons  (4,800  annual)  was  lost  by  marine 
risk,  and  two  Italian  steamers  were  damaged  by  the 
enemy.  One  of  these,  torpedoed  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  was  not  repaired  during  the  war. 

As  against  this  loss  13  new  steamers  w'ere  put  into  serviee, 
4 in  the  Plate,  and  9 in  the  Australasian  trade.  Their 
total  capaeity  was  about  43,500  tons,  and  their  annual 
importing  power  in  their  respeetive  trades  about  114,000. 
Three  of  these  steamers,  however,  were  not  ready  until 
the  very  end  of  the  year,  and  did  not  in  faet  begin  trading 
till  1918.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  damaged 
ships  took  many  weeks  to  repair.* 

* The  losses  for  the  six  months  ending  January  1918,  include  the  Port 
Kembla,  sunk  by  the  New  Zealand  minefield.  The  ships  sunk  or  damaged 
by  submarines  were  thus  15  as  against  25  in  the  six  months  ending  July 
1917. 

“ The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  actually  on  service  in  the 
various  trades,  exclusive  of  ships  damaged  and  still  under  repair,  and  of 
new  ships  not  actually  on  service  : 


End  191G. 

End  1917. 

s.s. 

Tons  meat 
capacity. 

S.S. 

Tons  meat 
capacity. 

Australasian  service 

113 

280,200 

86 

223,700 

Plate  service 

55 

148,800 

47 

128,300 

North  American  service 

— 

— 

11 

21,600 

Minor  services 

7 

15,500 

15 

31,500 

175 

444,500 

159 

405,100 

French  and  Italian  insidated 

tonnage  .... 

19 

37,900 

17 

33,200 

Broadly  speaking,  ships  in  the  Australasian  trade  performed  two 
voyages  in  the  year  ; those  in  the  Plate  trade  four.  The  figures  for 
North  America  exclude  insulated  space  in  the  ordinary  liners. 
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In  spite  of  tliese  heavy  losses,  and  of  the  manifold 
dillieulties  by  whieh  the  trade  was  hampered,  the  ship- 
ments of  meat  to  the  Allies  for  1917  delivery  amounted 
to  957,000  tons,  and  were  praetieally  equal  to  those  for 
the  preeeding  year — a striking  testimony  to  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  Meat  Department  and  the  Refrigerated 
Shipping  Committee.  Of  this  total,  rather  over  46,000 
tons  was  lost  en  route,  the  percentage  of  loss  working  out 
at  4-8. * 

Despite  the  diversion  of  shipping  from  the  Australasian 
to  the  South  American  trade,  shipments  from  Australasia 
were  practically  level  with  those  of  1916,  the  effects  of  the 
drought  having  at  last  worn  off,  so  that  full  cargoes  could 
be  obtained  at  Australian  ports.  The  depleted  tonnage 
in  the  trade  was  insufficient,  however,  to  lift  the  whole 
New  Zealand  output,  and  nearly  15,000  tons  of  beef  and 

52.000  tons  of  mutton  and  lamb  were  left  in  New  Zealand 
at  the  end  of  the  year.*  Supplies  from  the  Plate  fell  away 
by  10  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  ships  to  South 
Africa  for  the  Egyptian  service,  and  to  the  effect  of 
railway  strikes  in  Argentina  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year.  Some  compensation  was  found,  however,  in 
increased  shipments  from  Brazil.  From  North  America 
the  shipments  were  rather  larger  than  in  1916  ; but  a 
much  greater  proportion  came  from  Canada,  as  the  poor 
quality  of  the  United  States  beef  led  to  reduction  of 
purchases. 

Of  the  total  meat  delivered  about  440,000  tons  were 
landed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  290,000  tons  (of  which 

113.000  were  for  British  Army  supplies)  in  France  ; 93,000 
tons  were  landed  in  Italj%  and  the  same  amount  in  Egypt 
and  Salonika.  These  shipments  to  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean were  a source  of  great  trouble  to  the  Refrigerated 
Slapping  Committee,  owing  to  the  delays  in  unloading  at 
Port  Said,  and  the  necessity  of  arranging  cargoes  from 
the  Plate,  Brazil,  South  Africa,  China,  and  Madagascar, 
arising  from  the  interference  of  the  drought  with  Australian 
exports.  By  the  autumn,  however,  the  recovery  of 
Australian  exports  enabled  most  of  the  minor  sources  to 
be  dispensed  with,  about  half  the  supply  coming  from 
Australia  and  the  balance  from  the  Plate  and  South  Africa. 

' Tho  majority  of  tlio  casualties  occurred  on  outward  voyages. 

* In  arranging  tlie  shipping  programmes  a preference  was  given,  for 
reasons  of  army  supply,  to  tho  beef-producing  countries. 
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Re-exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  whieh  had  amounted 
to  21,000  tons  in  191G,  were  reduced  in  1917  to  1,000  tons 
only,  a very  welcome  economy  in  carrying  power  and  risk. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  supplies  received,  the  main 
feature  was  again  the  growth  of  the  military  demand. 
Over  400,000  tons  went  to  the  British  armies,  and  about 
325,000  to  the  French  and  Italians,  leaving  for  the  supply 
of  British  civilians  only  180,000  tons,  a decrease  of  30  per 
cent,  on  the  previous  year.  Even  allowing  for  the  in- 
creased numbers  receiving  army  rations,  the  reduction 
in  civilian  supplies  was  very  serious,  and  it  was  accentuated 
by  the  slaughter  of  home-grown  cattle  for  army  consump- 
tion. ‘ Rationing  was  strict,  and  civilian  stocks  of  im- 
ported meat  had  fallen  during  1917  to  17,400  tons  on 
December  31st,  as  against  27,000  on  January  1st.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  troops  had  reeeived  their  full  rations 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  army  stocks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Egypt  had  been  raised  from  25,200  tons  in 
January  to  54,500  tons  in  December.  Both  the  French 
and  Italian  supplies  fell  considerably  short  of  the  quantities 
guaranteed  under  the  agreements,  mainly  owing  to  delays 
and  deviations  for  reasons  of  safety ; but  the  actual 
deliveries  to  France  were  little  less  than  in  1916,  and 
those  to  Italy  rather  greater.® 

Having  regard  to  the  violence  of  the  attack  on  British 
trade,  the  frightful  losses  of  shipping,  and  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  Allied  supply  services,  the  general  reeord  for  the 
year  was  surprisingly  good.  Dilution  of  the  loaf,  rationing 
of  meat  and  sugar,  meatless  days,  unemployment  in  the 
cotton  industry,  the  interference  of  import  restrictions 
Avith  many  branches  of  industrial  activity  and  domestic 
consumption,  prices  which,  despite  Government  control 
of  freights  and  products,  continued  to  rise  rapidly  through- 
out the  year — all  these  things  bore  witness  to  the  severity 
of  the  strain  ; but  the  strain  had  been  met.  The  supply 
of  munitions,  of  materials  required  for  war  purposes,  and 
of  the  essential  foodstuffs,  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
adequately  maintained.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
any  such  further  reductions  in  imports  as  were  con- 
templated at  the  Paris  Conferenee  must  involve  grave 
risks.  The  margin  of  non-essential  imports  was  now 

' From  September  1st  to  December  16tb,  76,186  cattle  were  bought 
and  slaughtered,  yielding  20,677  tons  of  fresh  meat  for  the  army  at  home. 

2 See  footnote  on  the  next  page. 
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smull,  and  big  further  cuts  could  be  made  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  munitions  or  food. 

The  exports  of  British  products  and  manufactures  were, 
in  value,  slightly  larger  than  in  1916,  but  owing  to  a heavy 
falling  off  in  re-exports,  the  total  values  were  just  under 
those  for  that  year.  Values,  however,  provided  a very 
imperfect  criterion  of  the  situation,  as  prices  had  risen 
rapidly  throughout  the  year.  The  volume  of  almost  every 
class  of  export  showed  a decided  drop. 

Such  a drop  had  been  accepted  as  a necessary  corollary 
of  the  reorganisation  of  the  liner  services  in  the  interest 
of  the  import  trade,  and  a large  part  of  the  all-round 
decrease  in  exports  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  shipping  from  the 

Footnote  ^ from  previous  page. 

Sources  op  Mp;at  Supply  1917 


(In  1,000  tons) 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Total. 

Plato  and  Patagonia 

456  0 

66-5 

612-5 

Australia  ..... 

105'5 

32-3 

137-8 

Now  Zealand  ..... 

38-1 

65-8 

103-9 

Canada  ..... 

66-3 

— 

66-3 

United  States  .... 

52-2 

0-4 

52-6 

South  Africa  ..... 

151 

— 

15-1 

Brazil  ..... 

61-4 



61-4 

Vonozuola  ..... 

4-6 

— 

4-6 

Madagascar  ..... 

61 

— 

6-1 

China  ..... 

7-1 

— 

7-1 

802-4 

155-0 

957-4 

Distribution  of 

Supplies  1917 

(In  1,000  tons) 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Total. 

British  Army  .... 

330-7 

75-0 

405-7 

British  Civilians  .... 

117-9 

61-8 

179-7 

French  Army  .... 

217-1 

12-9 

230-0 

Italian  Army  .... 

95-6 

— 

95-6 

Total  received  . . ■ • 

761-3 

149-7 

911-0 

Losses  cn  route  .... 

41-1 

6-3 

46-4 

Total  shipments  . . . • 

802-4 

165-0 

967-4 

Of  tlio  French  supplies  74  C per  cent.,  and  of  the  Italian  GhS  per  cent.’ 
wore  carriotl  in  Hritish  ships. 

Coinparo  tables  for  19  Ui,  t'ol.  11,  p.  371. 
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Australasian  services.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reduction 
in  shipments  to  the  Far  East  was  not,  generally  speaking,  in 
excess  of  that  experienced  in  other  directions,  and  outward 
tonnage  to  India  was  generally  sufficient  for  the  reduced 
demands  of  Indian  buyers.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear 
that  the  redistribution  of  the  liner  services  was  not,  as  yet, 
responsible  for  a large  proportion  of  the  general  decline. 

The  export  of  coal  to  countries  other  than  France, 
Russia,  and  Italy,  was  regulated  mainly  by  the  necessities 
of  bunker  supply,  and  by  the  obligations  incurred  under 
tonnage  agreements,  ‘ and  apart  from  coal  the  provision  of 
tonnage  was  still  a minor  factor  in  the  export  trade.  Had 
it  been  possible  for  production  for  export  to  be  maintained 
at  anything  like  the  normal  level,  the  lack  of  shipping  to 
maintain  the  volume  of  exports  would  have  made  itself 
severely  felt ; but  it  was  not  so  possible.  Not  only  was 
the  total  labour  force  available  eontinually  depleted  by 
the  calling  up,  under  the  Military  Serviee  Acts,  of  men 
for  whom  the  new  female  and  other  labour  introduced 
into  industry  provided  only  a partial  replacement,  but  the 
percentage  of  industrial  workers  engaged  on  Government 
work  had  increased  by  July  1917  to  55-3,  and  the  total 
percentage  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  on  war  services 
was  probably  considerably  higher.  The  claims  of  muni- 
tions production  and  military  supply  on  material  were 
at  least  as  great  as  the  demands  of  those  services  on  man- 
power. Further,  while  the  export  trade  was  not  directly 
affected  by  the  shortage  of  tonnage,  it  was  indirectly 
affected  to  a great  extent  through  the  import  restrictions, 
which  fell  heavily  on  many  of  the  raw  materials  required 
in  the  export  trade,  and  were  directly  aimed  at  reduction 
of  the  re-export  traffic.  Finally,  the  restriction  of  traffic 
with  the  Northern  neutrals,  arising  out  of  blockade  and 
tonnage  disputes,  as  well  as  the  submarine  campaign,  and 
culminating  in  the  general  embargo  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
affected  all  classes  of  exports  to  Seandinavia  and  Holland. 

The  effect  of  import  restrictions  on  re-exports  was  very 
marked  during  the  second  half  of  1917,  and  the  totals  for 
the  year  showed  a big  drop  in  most  of  the  bulkier  com- 
modities. Among  those  specially  affected  by  the  restrie- 

* There  was  thus  an  increase  of  exports  to  French  West  Africa  (for 
Dakar),  to  Tunis  (for  Bizerta),  to  Canada  (for  Halifax),  to  Sierra  Leone, 
British  South  Africa,  Singapore,  the  Azores,  and  the  Mediterranean 
dep6ts  ; but  a heavy  decrease  in  shipments  to  almost  all  other  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  principal  Allies. 
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tions  were  rice,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  jute,  timber, 
hides  and  leather.  The  total  decrease  in  re-exports  of 
these  articles  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  over  300,000 
tons.'  Marked  decreases  were  also  recorded  in  respect  of 
maize,  oil-seeds,*  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  bark  and 
tanning  extracts,  rosin,  hemp,  lead,  gums,  spices,  and 
many  other  products,  and  the  total  decrease  in  re-exports 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  500,000  tons. 

This  reduction  in  re-exports,  however  disadvantageous 
its  effect  on  the  exchanges,  was  a great  benefit  from  the 
point  of  view  of  tonnage  economy,  since  space  was  saved 
both  on  the  inward  and  the  outward  voyage.  Even 
when  the  necessities  of  the  Allies  compelled  tonnage  to 
be  allocated  for  the  carriage  direct  to  their  ports  of  com- 
modities formerly  re-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  was  a clear  gain  in  shorter  voyages,  the  avoidance 
of  double  handling,  and  the  minimising  of  war  risks. 

In  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures, 
the  most  conspicuous  decline,  in  point  of  volume,  was  in 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  paper,  and  manures. 
Iron  and  steel  exports,  of  course,  were  specially  affected 
by  the  competition  of  the  war  industries,  and  those  of 
paper  by  the  restrictions  on  imports  of  wood  pulp.  The 
decrease  in  exports  of  manures  was  largely  due  to  the 
tendency  to  draw  sugar  from  nearer  sources,  which  cut 
down  the  shipments  of  fertilisers  to  Java  from  83,000  to 
0,000  tons.  Of  the  textile  industries,  the  woollen  trade 
was  still  flourishing,  and  the  reduction  in  imports  of  raw 
cotton  and  consequent  rise  in  prices  had  not  yet  greatly 
affected  the  exports  of  piece  goods.  Shipments  of  jute 
manufactures  were  also  well  maintained,  owing  mainly 
to  the  large  demand  from  North  America  for  gunny  bags 
to  be  usc(l  in  making  up  the  harvests  ; but  linen  exports 
fell  off  considerably,  owing  to  increased  army  demands.* 

‘ Tho  diminution  in  cotton  ro-oxports  was  chiefly  in  Egyptian  cotton 
to  tho  United  States.  Tho  decrease  in  timber  was  duo,  partly  to  tho 
restrictions  on  tho  import  of  hard  woods,  and  partly  to  increased  cutting 
in  Franco. 

• Largely  duo  to  tho  smaller  dependence  now  placed  on  Dutch  mar- 
garine. 

s Exports  of  Piece  Goods 
(In  1,000,000  yards) 


191D. 

1916. 

1917. 

Cotton 

4,748 

6,2f)4 

4,978 

Woollen  and  worsted  . 

148 

184 

160 

Juto  .... 

109 

120 

120 

Linen  . . 

129 

144 

103 
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In  miscellaneous  manufactures,  owing  to  the  diversion  of 
labour,  there  was  a big  falling  off. 

The  redirection  of  the  export  trade,  so  marked  in  1915 
and  1916,  w'as  accentuated  in  1917.  Of  the  total  value 
of  exports  and  re-exports,  no  less  than  35-6  per  cent, 
went  to  France,  Italy,  and  Russia.  Yet  neither  their 
inereased  share  of  British  trade,  nor  the  assistanee  so 
freely  given  by  British  shipping  in  the  carriage  of  supplies 
from  other  countries,  availed  to  maintain  French  and 
Italian  imports  at  the  level  of  the  previous  year.  Exclud- 
ing oil-fuel,  French  imports  in  1917  amounted  to  32,200,000 
tons,  of  which  17,000,000  tons  consisted  of  coal  and  coke. 
This  was  a decrease  in  total  imports  of  nearly  7,000,000 
tons,  or  17  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1916,  and  of  over 

11.000. 000  tons,  or  26  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1913.* 
Even  the  coal  imports  were  less  by  5,500,000  tons  than  in 
the  year  preceding  the  war,  the  increased  shipments  froni 
Great  Britain  having  failed  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the 
German  and  Belgian  supplies.  Of  15,000,000  tons  of 
commodities  other  than  coal  imported  in  1917,  cereals  and 
pulses  for  human  or  animal  consumption  accounted  for 

3.200.000,  meat,  sugar,  oils  and  fats  and  other  foodstuffs 
for  2,700,000.  Imports  of  munitions,  of  ores  and  metal 
manufactures,  of  nitrates,  chemicals,  and  tanning  sub- 
stances, all  of  which  were  required  mainly  for  army  purposes, 
amounted  to  nearly  7,000,000,  leaving  less  than  2,500,000 
tons  for  all  other  commodities  whatsoever.  It  was  thus 
evident  that  there  was  little  or  no  margin  for  saving  to 
set  off  against  the  expected  cereal  deficit,  which  could  only 
be  made  good  by  the  allocation  of  additional  tonnage. 

Italy  was  in  still  worse  case.  The  total  imports, 

11.100.000  tons,  were  less  by  4,400,000,  or  28  per  cent., 
than  in  1916,  less  by  nearly  7,000,000,  or  38  j^er  cent., 
than  in  1913  ; but  nearly  the  whole  of  this  decrease  was 
represented  by  diminished  imports  of  coal,  and  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  accumulated  stocks 
was  such  as  to  render  it  indispensable  that  the  imports  for 
1918  should  be  on  a considerably  larger  scale  than  in  the 
previous  year.  In  1917  they  had  just  exceeded  5,000,000 
tons,  and  of  the  remaining  imports  1,750,000  were  muni- 
tions, metals,  or  chemicals,  2,400,000  cereals  and  about 

500.000  other  foodstuffs.  As  the  demands  of  the  munition 
factories  were  not  likely  to  be  less  in  1918  than  in  1917, 

* Special  commerce. 
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and  the  deficit  in  the  liarvest  had  to  be  made  good  by 
increased  imports  of  cereals,  the  outlook  was  not  hopeful. 

On  the  financial  side,  all  the  Allies  were  in  the  same 
boat.  The  value  of  British  exports  and  re-exports 
together  was  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  import  values  ; 
neither  France  nor  Italy  paid  by  exports  for  a quarter  of 
the  imports  received.  Now  that  the  United  States  had 
come  into  the  war,  this  adverse  balance  was,  however, 
of  less  immediate  importance.  Its  effect  on  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  three  countries  might  be  serious  ; but 
for  the  moment  the  almost  unlimited  credit  facilities 
granted  by  the  United  States  sufficed  to  ensure  the 
financing  of  imports.  The  question  of  transport  was  now, 
more  than  ever,  the  supreme  problem. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


INTENSIFIED  ATLANTIC  CONCENTRATION 
FEBRUARY— MARCH  1918 

The  first  steji  towards  the  solution  of  the  tonnage  problem 
during  1918  was  the  preparation  by  each  Allied  Govern- 
ment of  a detailed  statement  of  its  import  requirements. 
The  second  step  was  the  revision  of  the  import  programme 
in  the  light  of  the  available  tonnage.  These  measures, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  decided  on  at  the  Paris  Con- 
ference ; but  in  Great  Britain  the  necessity  of  further 
import  restrictions  had  been  accepted  before  that  conference 
met,  and  so  early  as  November  Gth,  1917,  the  Government 
appointed  a small  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Milner,  to  consider  the  direction  in  wdiich  further 
restrictions  were  possible.* 

As  the  basis  of  their  calculations,  the  Committee  had 
before  them  a memorandum  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping, 
estimating  the  probable  reduction  in  British  im^iorts,  other 
than  oil-fuel,  during  1918  at  8,000,000  tons.^  In  view, 
however,  of  a more  reassuring  estimate  of  prospective 
losses,  submitted  by  the  Admiralty,  the  Committee  decided 
to  accept  0,000,000  tons  as  the  total  of  the  cuts  to  be 
made.  This  agreed  closely  with  an  estimate  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee  on 
November  20th,  which  showed  a prospective  loss  in  carry- 
ing power  of  just  over  6,000,000  tons  (including  oil-fuel), 
and  a deficiency  on  departmental  demands  as  then 


1 Members  of  the  Committee  : Lord  Milner  (subsequently  Lord  Curzon), 
Member  of  the  War  Cabinet,  Chairman  ; Lord  Rhondda,  Food  Controller  ; 
Mr.  Walter  Long,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ; Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  Minister  of  Munitions  ; Sir  Albert  Stanley,  President  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade;  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  Shipping  Controller;  Captain  Clement 
Jones,  Secretary. 

2 This  estimate  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  for  France  and  Italy  an  additional  2,000,000  tons  of  cereals. 
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furnished  to  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee,  amounting 
to  5,000,000  tons.* 

There  was  now  little  room  for  further  eeonomy  in  the 
imports  formerly  regarded  as  non-essential,  and  apart 
from  a further  reduetion  of  1,000,000  tons  in  the  imports 
of  timber  the  euts  proposed  by  the  Committee  in  an 
interim  report  dated  Deeember  12th,  fell  mainly  on  the 
requirements  of  the  Food  Controller  and  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions.  The  total  cuts  proposed  amounted  to 
5,500,000  tons  ; but  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  pointed  out 
that,  as  a large  proportion  of  the  commodities  affected 
had  been  drawn  from  the  nearer  sources  of  supply,  the  full 
shipping  value  of  the  cuts  would  not  be  obtained.  The 
Committee  accordingly  presented,  on  February  11th,  a 
report  showing  further  reductions  amounting  to  2,000,000 
tons.  Thus  it  was  now  proposed  to  reduce  the  imports  for 
1918,  other  than  oil-fuel,  to  7,500,000  tons  below  the  level 
of  1917,  and  even  then  no  allowance  had  been  made  for 
additional  use  of  British  tonnage  in  the  transport  of 
American  troops.  Fortunately,  the  event  proved  that  the 
deficit  had  been  overestimated  ; but  the  fact  that  such 
reductions  were  ever  contemplated  is  eloquent  as  to  the 
gravity  of  the  shipping  crisis  at  the  beginning  of  1918. 

It  was  obvious,  of  course,  that  all  estimates  must  be 
of  a more  or  less  tentative  character,  until  a more  precise 
statement  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  amount  of  extra 
assistance  required  by  the  Allies,  and  the  aid,  if  any,  which 
could  be  rendered  by  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time, ajiart  from  any  further  improvement  in  the  sub- 
marine situation,  much  might  be  done  to  reduce  the  pros- 
])cetivc  deficit  by  still  further  concentration  of  shipping 
on  the  shorter  routes,  and  the  programmes  of  all  Depart- 
ments were  carefully  revised  with  a view  to  effecting  pur- 
chases in  the  nearest  markets. 

As  regards  tonnage,  the  cereal  programme  was  by  far 
Ihc  most  important  item,  and  this  programme  was 
dominated  mainly  by  the  desire  to  lift  every  available 
ton  from  North  America,  No  less  than  2,500,000  tons 
of  wheat  purchased  in  Australia  during  1917  remained 
unshipped,  and  the  Commonwealth  Government  were  now 
])rcssing,  on  financial  grounds,  for  purchase  of  the  1917-18 
crop  ; but  t hough  this  suggestion  was,  at  the  time,  enter- 
tained, in  order  to  complete  the  Allies’  control  of  the 

' On  n similar  assumption. 
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world’s  wheat  supply,  there  was  no  intention  of  allocating 
British  tonnage  to  lift  wheat  from  so  distant  a source.  It 
was  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  purchase  of  the  wheat  might 
be  used  as  a lever  to  obtain  for  war-zone  trade  a number 
of  Australian  registered  steamers  and  prizes  under  the 
control  of  the  Commonwealth  Government.* 

The  Wheat  Executive  had  already  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  the  entire  Argentine  surplus  ; 
but  this  was  intended  mainly  for  the  supply  of  France  and 
Italy,  to  whom  also  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  export 
was  to  be  shipped.  For  British  imports,  the  Executive 
looked  almost  entirely  to  North  America.  Apart  from 
the  actual  length  of  the  voyages  involved,  this  arrangement 
greatly  facilitated  the  adjustments  rendered  necessary  by 
the  agreement  of  November  3rd,  1917.  Down  to  that  date 
each  of  the  Allied  countries  had,  in  the  main,  executed  its 
own  programme  with  the  tonnage  under  its  control,  in- 
cluding British  and  neutral  shipping  on  Allied  charter  ; 
but  under  the  November  agreement  it  became  incumbent 
on  Great  Britain  to  make  good,  with  British  tonnage,  all 
deficiencies  in  French  and  Italian  imports,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  conveniently  by  the  diversion  of  fully  re- 
quisitioned tramps.  It  was  therefore  additionally  desir- 
able to  draw  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  British 
imports  from  North  America,  as  by  further  diversions 
under  the  Liner  Requisition  Scheme,  it  was  possible  to 
carry  the  bulk  of  such  impo^’ts  in  liner  tonnage,  thus  setting 
free  tramps  for  France  and  Italy. 

In  the  shipment  of  the  North  American  wheat  a great 
economy  of  space  was  effected,  by  increasing  to  a very 
large  extent  the  proportion  taken  in  the  form  of  flour." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  wheat  harvests  were 
below  the  average,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the  use  of 
other  cereals  for  dilution  of  the  loaf  would  result  in  a 
decrease  of  carrying  power,  owing  to  their  lower  average 
of  extraction.  Whether  such  other  cereals  would  be  forth- 
coming was,  indeed,  doubtful,  as  during  February  a 
report  came  from  the  United  States  that  the  quality  of  the 
maize  crop  was  the  worst  on  record,  the  greater  part  being 
wet  and  unfit  for  export.  Further,  shipments  of  grain 


> Ships  on  Colonial  Register  could  be  requisitioned  by  the  Shipping 
Controller  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Dominion  or  Colonial  Government 
concerned. 

2 This,  of  course,  involved  sacrificuig  the  by-products. 
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at  American  ports  were  held  uji  very  seriously  during 
December,  January,  and  February.  As  a combined  result 
of  congestion  on  the  American  railways,  caused  by  grain 
and  munitions  traffic,  of  an  unusually  severe  winter,  and 
an  acute  shortage  of  bunker  coal  (itself  mainly  due 
to  railway  congestion),  there  was  extreme  difficulty  in 
clearing  sliips  during  those  months,  and  by  January  over 
100  British  and  Allied  steamers  were  held  up,  awaiting 
bunkers,  in  New  York  alone.  It  actually  proved 
necessary  to  send  out  coal  cargoes  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  release  some  of  the  ships.  Other  cargoes  were  sent 
to  Canada,  where  conditions  were  very  similar.* 

Meanwhile  the  consumption  of  breadstuffs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  increasing,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  meat 
and  sugar  for  civilian  consumption,  and  the  French  and 
Italian  deficiencies  had  also  to  be  made  good.  Hence, 
although  railway  strikes,  attributed  in  part  at  least  to 
(ierman  inlluence,  had  again  broken  out  in  Argentina, 
rendering  shipments  uncertain,  it  became  necessary  to 
send  out  a large  number  of  ships  to  the  Plate  for  March  and 
April  loadings.  Even  if  the  Plate  shipments  were  effected, 
the  Royal  Wheat  Commission  calculated  that,  by  May  1st 
the  stocks  of  wheat  and  substitute  breadstuffs,  apart  from 
those  held  on  the  farms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be 
reduced  to  about  four  weeks’  supply.  Stocks  of  oats, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  Wheat  Commission’s  cal- 
cidations,  were  more  satisfactory,  but  no  provision  had 
yet  been  made  for  1918  imports,  and  in  view  of  the  large 
demand  for  military  fodder,  and  the  restrictions  now 
imposed  on  the  feeding  of  barley  to  animals,  the  position 
was  serious. 

By  the  beginning  of  March  the  situation  was  a little 
better.  The  rate  of  extraction  was  now  92  per  cent.,  and 
though  this,  together  with  the  use  of  diluents,  rendered 
the  bread  less  palatable,  it  economised  wheat.  The 
consumption  of  bread,  too,  was  going  down,  and  import 
})rospects  were  improving.  The  United  States  Author- 
ities had  succeeded  in  relieving  the  congestion  on  the 
railways,  and  though  industrial  conditions  in  Argentina 
were  still  unstable,  the  wheat  shipments  from  the  I’late 

* Tlio  coal  sent  to  Canada  was  carried  by  steamers  wliich  would  otherwise 
have  gone  out  in  ballast.  A further  cause  of  dislocation  in  tho  Canadian 
services  during  December  1917  was  tho  groat  munitions  explosion  at 
Halifax,  whicli  interfered  with  bunkering  and  necessitated  tho  diversion 
of  steamers  to  8t.  John  (N.B.),  Portland  (Maine),  and  Boston. 
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were  now  considered  to  be  assured.  Further,  in  view  of 
the  very  low  rate  of  loss  among  grain  cargoes  since  the 
convoy  system  had  been  lirndy  established,  the  Wheat 
Commission  felt  justified  in  revising  their  estimate  of 
future  losses.'  They  now  hoped  for  eight  weeks’  stocks 
on  May  1st. 

13y  intensifying  the  concentration  of  liner  tonnage  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  the  cereal  programme  reacted  inevit- 
ably upon  the  meat  imports.  The  Board  of  Trade  pur- 
chases for  army  supplies  were  still  confined  almost  entirely 
to  South  America  and  Australasia,  for  the  quality  of  the 
North  American  beef  was  below  War  Office  standard. 
The  Ministry  of  Food,  however,  were  buying  largely  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  civilian  supplies,  and 
were  confident  of  their  ability  to  fill  the  insulated  space  in 
diverted  tonnage.  Both  for  the  execution  of  the  cereal 
and  munitions  programmes  and  for  the  transport  of 
American  troops,  it  was  desired  to  increase  as  much  as 
possible  the  liner  tonnage  on  the  North  American  tracks, 
and  it  was  accordingly  decided  by  a conference  at  the 
IMinistry  of  Shipping,  on  January  16th,  that  the  provision 
of  sufficient  tonnage  to  lift  all  possible  meat  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  should  be  a first  charge  on  the 
pool  of  insulated  shipping.  Subject  to  this,  all  possible 
meat  was  to  be  lifted  from  South  America,  and  only  the 
balance  of  shipjiing  then  remaining  was  to  be  left  in  the 
Australasian  trade.  Egypt,  Salonika,  Basra,  and  Malta, 
which  were  fed  from  Port  Said,  were  to  draw  their  supplies 
so  far  as  possible  from  Australasia,  supplementary  cargoes 
being  shipped  from  South  Africa  and  the  Plate.  Towards 
the  end  of  1917,  when  ample  supplies  once  more  became 
available  in  Australia,  the  liefrigerated  Shipping  Com- 
mittee had  laid  the  foundations  of  a regular  Australasian- 
Egyptian  service,  and  this  was  now  in  full  working  oi’der. 
Its  advantages  over  the  previous  supply  arrangements 
were  considerable.  Not  only  was  Australia  the  nearest 
source  to  Egypt,  but  the  establishment  of  the  regular 
service  enabled  Australian  and  New  Zealand  stocks  to  be 
cleared  more  rapidly  than  if  they  had  all  been  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  gain  in  turn-round  was  great 
and  the  ships  avoided  Mediterranean  risk.  In  addition 

* They  had  estimated  losses  at  10  per  cent.  In  May  1917  the  actual 
losses  had  been  7 per  cent.  From  September  1917  to  the  begmning  of 
March  1918,  they  were  2-4  per  cent. 
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to  refrigerated  meat  they  carried  tinned  meats,  rabbits, 
and  cheese  to  Egypt  for  War  Office  account,  horses  from 
Australia  to  India,  wool  for  transhipment  to  Italy  at 
Port  Said,  and  on  their  return  voyage,  army  stores  from 
Egypt  to  the  Near  East. 

Despite  the  relief  thus  afforded  to  Australia,  the  diver- 
sion of  tonnage  to  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  America 
left  shijiping  very  short  in  the  Australasian  trade,  especially 
as  the  Food  Controller  had  bought  up  the  whole  export- 
able surplus  of  butter  and  cheese.  As  this  was  now  the 
main  source  of  dairy  produce,  while  North  American  beef, 
though  rejected  by  the  Army,  could  be  placed  on  the 
market  for  civilian  consumption,  the  Food  Controller 
claimed  a priority  for  butter  and  cheese  shipments. 
Thus,  although  Australian  fruit  was  altogether  excluded, 
it  became  necessary  to  economise  tonnage  in  every  possible 
way,  and  as  the  result  of  successful  experiments,  instruc- 
tions were  given  in  February  that  sheep  carcasses  from 
New  Zealand  should  be  cut  across  and  telescoped  in  order 
to  save  space.  Rabbits  also  were  “ hook  skinned  ” with 
a saving  of  some  30  per  cent,  in  bulk.  For  by-products 
such  as  hides  and  tallow  very  little  space  was  available, 
and  the  accumulations  became  very  large.  They  were 
ecpially  troublesome  at  the  Plate,  where  the  cereal  pro- 
gramme threatened  to  shut  out  the  by-products  altogether, 
and  in  February  the  meat  companies  w'ere  considering 
giving  notice  to  terminate  their  contracts  ; but  the  ordinary 
liner  priority  list  was  modified  to  include  large  quantities 
of  hides,  tallow,  and  tinned  meats,  and  the  situation  was 
temporarily  eased.*  The  ordinary  Plate  priority  list  was, 
ill  fact,  practically  cancelled  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
Plate  Conference  were  instrueted  to  load  meat  products 
and  whale  oil  up  to  any  available  amount,  and  complete 
with  cereals. 

As  a result  both  of  the  lines  on  which  the  meat  and 
cereal  programmes  were  now  laid  down,  and  of  the  general 
instructions  to  concentrate  purchases  more  rigorously  on 
the  nearer  markets,  the  tonnage  in  both  the  North  Atlantic 
and  the  South  Atlantic  trade  went  up  with  a bound  at  the 

' Tlio  trouble  with  regard  to  tinned  meats  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
meat  companies  had  to  buy  tlioir  cattle  in  mobs,  select  the  better  animals 
for  freezing,  and  convert  the  others  into  tinned  meats.  When  these 
meats,  and  such  by-products  ns  hides  and  tallow,  could  not  bo  shipped, 
the  result  was  not  only  financial  loss,  but  the  smotliering  of  the  works  with 
accumulations  for  which  no  storage  space  was  available. 
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beginning  of  1918.  On  January  1st  the  liner  tonnage  in 
the  North  Atlantic  trade,  including  chartered  neutrals 
and  tramps  loading  on  berth  under  control  of  the  lines, 
amounted  to  2,300,000  tons  gross ; by  March  1st  this 
figure  had  grown  to  2,580,000,  and  by  April  1st  to  2,775,000 
tons.  In  the  River  Plate  and  Brazilian  trade,  the  tonnage 
rose  from  GG0,000  to  830,000  and  then  to  890,000  tons.* 
In  order  to  provide  this  additional  tonnage,  the  Australa- 
sian and  Far  Eastern  services  were  further  reduced,  a big 
cut  was  temporarily  made  in  the  Indian  tonnage,  and 
additional  ships  were  withdrawn  from  several  of  the  cross- 
routes. It  was  decided  also  to  draw  in  all  meat  ships  on 
the  China  service. 

Hitherto  no  official  loading  programmes  had  been  drawn 
uj)  for  the  liners  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade.  Even  before 
the  application  of  the  Liner  Requisition  Scheme,  these 
ships  were  carrying  85  per  cent,  food  and  munitions,  and 
for  administrative  purposes  in  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
they  had  come  under  Military,  not  Commercial  Services 
Branch.*'  In  December  1917,  however,  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Commercial  Services.  No  priority  list  was  drawn 
up,  but  the  North  Atlantic  Committee,  representing  all 
the  lines  in  the  Conference,  undertook  to  draw  up  in 
advance  a monthly  programme  of  ships  due  to  load  in 
United  States  and  Canadian  ports,  for  the  purjiose  of 
facilitating  diversions  and  adjustments  in  respect  of 
Government  shipments.  These  monthly  programmes, 
after  approval  by  Commercial  Services  Branch,  were 
cabled  to  the  Ministry’s  representatives  in  New  York  and 
Canada,  who  arranged,  in  co-operation  with  the  agents  of 
the  lines,  the  routeing  of  cargoes  to  the  ports  of  shiisment, 
in  accordance  with  the  tonnage  allocation. 

Such  were  the  measures  taken,  during  the  oi^ening 
months  of  1918,  to  meet,  so  far  as  it  could  be  met  by  the 
redistribution  of  British  tonnage,  the  situation  created 
by  the  Inter-Allied  tonnage  deficit.  Meanwhile  the  avail- 
able total  of  that  tonnage  was  still  being,  month  by  month, 

1 Nortli  Atlantic  figures  are  for  ships  loading  for  United  Kingdom  or 
Northern  France,  and  are  exclusive  of  the  West  Indian  trade.  The  highest 
figure  reached  in  1917  was  2,500,000  tons  on  October  1st.  Plato  figures 
include  ships  loading  for  Egypt,  France,  or  Italy.  The  Plate  trade  had 
been  steady  during  1917,  at  alsout  650,000  tons. 

2 This  was  purely  a matter  of  administrative  convenience.  The  organi- 
sation of  Commercial  Services  Brandi  was  not  yet  sufficiently  developed 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  all  services,  and  this  trade  was  left  to  Military 
Branch,  as  requiring  comparatively  little  commercial  supervision. 

Ill — 20 
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reduced.  The  losses  during  February — British  227,000 
tons,  total  319,000  tons  gross — were  only  slightly  above 
those  of  the  previous  month  ; but  they  presented  dis- 
quieting features.  The  greater  number  of  the  casualties 
were  still  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  waters 
immediately  surrounding  the  British  Isles.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  chief  gap  in  the  local  defensive  system  had 
been  closed  by  the  institution  of  a four-day  convoy  between 
Gibraltar  and  Genoa,  but  the  initial  results  w'ere  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  in  March  orders  were  given  to  revert  to 
the  Spanish  coastal  route.  Still  more  disconcerting  was 
the  development  of  the  attack  in  Home  Waters.  In 
addition  to  20  British  and  foreign  steamers  of  500  tons 
gross  and  upwards  sunk  in  the  English  Channel,  no  fewer 
than  24  were  lost,  during  February,  in  the  Irish  Sea  and 
Bristol  Channel.  Early  in  March  a determined  attack  on 
the  North  Channel  traffic  led  the  Admiralty  to  abandon 
that  Channel  entirely  for  the  moonlight  period  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  bring  in  all  West  Coast  convoys 
south-about.  The  trallic  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  also  gravely  impeded,  and  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  all-night  services,  as  navigation  lights  were  pro- 
hibited and  the  risk  of  collision  proved  prohibitively  great. 

This  intensified  submarine  activity  on  the  inshore 
tracks  was  fast  becoming  a serious  menace.  Not  only 
was  the  peril  great  to  shi])s  on  their  way  to  Buncrana  or 
M ilford  to  pick  iqi  their  outward  escort,  but  the  presence 
of  submarines  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  Lundy,  Anglesea,  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  constituted  a grave  threat  to 
that  regularity  of  sailings  which  was  essential  to  the  smooth 
working  of  the  system,  and  towards  which  the  Liverpool 
Convoy  Committee  were  working,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Ministry  of  Shipjiing.  It  threatened  also 
the  coasting  and  Irish  traflic  which  the  Home  Trade  Branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  was  endeavouring  to  organise 
and  foster,  with  the  object  of  easing  as  much  as  possible 
the  strain  on  the  railways.  Although  a report  presented 
by  the  Traflic  Diversion  Committee  on  March  18th  dis- 
posed finally  of  any  idea  that  in  existing  eircumstances 
London  could  be  feil  wholly  through  the  West  Coast  ports, 
the  western  ports  were  still  receiving  an  abnormal  pro- 
portion of  the  traffic,  partly  through  the  desire  of  the 
Admiralty  to  avoid  the  risks  of  the  passage  up-Channcl, 
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and  partly  for  convenience  of  convoy  organisation.  This 
increase  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  Bristol  Channel  sinkings 
threatened  both  to  neutralise  all  attempts  to  facilitate 
distribution  by  coaster  from  the  western  ports,  and  to 
destroy  the  comparative  safety  of  the  ocean  traffic  to 
those  ports  themselves.* 

On  the  other  hand  the  outer  seas  were  once  more  clear 
of  raiders.  The  Wolf,  on  her  return  to  the  Atlantic  in 
the  autumn  of  1917,  had  no  such  organisation  for  supply 
as  would  enable  her  to  operate  effectively  against  com- 
merce. Her  main  task,  indeed,  was  accomplished  when 
her  minefields  were  laid.  On  her  way  round  the  Cape  and 
up  the  Atlantic  she  captured  two  neutral  steamers  ■ and 
a couple  of  sailing  vessels,  one  American  and  one  French, 
but  she  indulged  in  no  systematic  cruising.  Her  main 
object  was  to  reach  home.  Passing  round  the  North  of 
Seotland,  she  crowned  her  astonishing  career  by  a safe  run 
aeross  the  North  Sea,  and  on  February  17th  she  arrived 
at  Kiel,  after  a cruise  of  451  days  and  64,000  miles.  By 
this  time  the  minefields  she  had  laid  had  mostly  been 
swept  up,  but  not  before  they  had  wrought  further 
damage.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  August  1918  that  they 
claimed  their  last  victim.’  The  Wolf’s  mission  had, 
indeed,  been  well  fulfilled  ; by  direct  capture  or  through 
the  minefields  she  had  laid,  she  aceounted  in  all  for  120,000 
tons  of  shipping,  of  which  three-quarters  was  British. 
In  addition,  six  British  steamers,  aggregating  37,500  tons, 
were  damaged  by  her  mines.*  It  was  an  aggravation  of 
her  suceess  that  the  majority  of  the  ships  sunk  by  the 
minefields  were  liners  of  from  5,000  to  9,000  tons.  Small 
as  was  the  total,  compared  with  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
submarines,  it  was  eonsiderable  in  itself,  and  the  psyeho- 
logical  effect  of  her  oi^erations  in  waters  so  long  undisturbed 

* For  further  particulars  relating  to  the  ports  and  the  coasting  trade  at 
this  period,  see  Chapter  XXI,  post. 

One  of  these,  the  Spanish  Igotz  Mendi,  accompanied  the  Wolf  as  a 
prison  ship.  She  was  stranded  on  the  Danish  coast  while  running  the 
blockade,  and  was  subsequently  refloated  and  returned  to  her  owners. 

3 In  addition  to  ships  already  mentioned,  the  minefields  accounted 
for  the  following  steamers  : 

November  1917,  1 sunk  off  Bombay. 

January  1918,  1 damaged  off  the  Arabian  coast. 

February  1918,  2 sunk  off  Colombo. 

June  1918,  1 sunk  off  the  northern  point  of  Now  Zealand. 

August  1918,  1 damaged  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

^Captured:  8 steamers  and  6 sailing  vessels  (5  s.s.,  1 s.v.  British). 

Sunk  by  mines  ; 13  steamers  (11  British). 
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by  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  was  no  less  important. 
Had  her  exploits  been  repeated,  had  the  peace  of  the  outer 
seas  been  disturbed  simultaneously  by  other  Wolfs  and 
other  Seeadlers,  the  necessity  of  hunting  down  the 
raiders  and  providing  protection  for  the  more  distant 
tracks,  must  have  caused  a dispersal  of  both  naval  force 
and  collier  tonnage  in  the  last  degree  distracting  at  a time 
when  tonnage  was  desperately  short  and  when  the 
Admiralty  were  straining  every  nerve  to  scrape  together 
ocean  escort  for  the  Atlantic  convoys.  Her  cruise,  however, 
was  isolated,  and  was  not  repeated. 

Apart  from  surface  raiders,  there  was  now,  however, 
a serious  menace  to  shipping  in  the  South  Atlantic  from 
the  large-type  submarines  operating  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Azores,  and  when  negotiations  were  opened  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Argentine  wheat  crop,  arrangements  were 
simultaneously  made  for  running  a new  convoy  from  Rio 
to  give  the  maximum  protection  to  the  Plate  trade.*  By 
IMarch,  when  shipments  were  well  under  way,  these  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed  and  a sufficient  stock  of  coal 
accumulated  at  Rio,  to  bunker  vessels  for  a non-stop  run 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  Gibraltar  for  France  and 
Italy.  The  first  Rio  Convoy  sailed,  accordingly,  on 
March  13th.® 

'The  security  tluis  attained  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
outer  seas  was  some  compensation  for  the  heavy  losses  in 
Home  Waters  ; but  the  total  loss  was  still  far  above  the 
rate  of  replacement.  Indeed,  the  February  outjiut  of 
new  tonnage  in  British  yards  was  only  100,000  tons,  or 
less  than  half  the  tonnage  sunk,  and  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme was  falling  more  and  more  into  arrears.  In  the 
hope  of  expediting  construction  the  War  Cabinet  decided 
on  another  administrative  change.  Down  to  December 
1910,  mercantile  construction  had  been  left  to  private 
enterprise,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
'I'radc,  but  subject  to  the  prior  claims  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Ministry  of  Munitions  on  steel  and  labour.  In  that 

* In  November  1917  the  Germans  had  formally  declared  the  existence 
of  a barred  zone  round  the  Azores,  at  the  same  time  extending  the  existing 
Atlantic  zone.  On  January  11th,  1918,  they  announced  an  eastward 
extension  of  the  .'Vzores  zone,  and  the  establishment  of  a new  zone  stretch- 
ing from  Dakar  to  the  Caiio  Verdes.  These  announcements,  however, 
were  of  no  practical  significance,  as  the  submarines  had  already  sunk 
ships  in  these  areas,  and  at  no  time  confined  their  operations  within  the 
limits  of  the  zones. 

’ See  Chapter  XX,  post. 
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month  the  responsibility  for  the  new  State  programme 
and  for  shipbuilding  generally  had  been  vested  in  the 
Shipping  Controller,  In  May  1917  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Navy  Controller.  Now  it  was  decided  to  entrust  the 
whole  responsibility  to  a leader  of  the  industry  itself,  and 
on  March  20th  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
appointment  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  K.P.,  P.C.,  head 
of  the  great  firm  of  Harland  & Wolff,  as  Controller-General 
of  Merchant  Shipbuilding,  As  such,  he  was  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  First  Lord  ; but  it  was  a term  of  the 
arrangement  that,  on  all  questions  affecting  his  special 
task,  the  Controller-General  should  have  the  right  of 
direct  access  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  War  Cabinet. 

In  view  of  the  continued  wide  discrepancy  between 
losses  and  replacements,  and  the  existence  of  an  admitted, 
though  as  yet  unascertained  deficit  in  carrying  power  for 
the  1918  import  programmes  of  the  Allies,  the  acquisition 
of  neutral  shipping  became  more  than  ever  important. 
Some  progress  had  been  made  in  January  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  modus  vivendi  with  Sweden  ; but  the  negotia- 
tions with  Holland  had  hitherto  come  to  nothing,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  jMarch,  the  development  of  the  tonnage 
situation  led  to  an  important  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Allies  towards  Dutch  shipping.  The  original  proposals 
of  January  4th,  1918,  were  for  the  employment  of  Dutch 
steamers  outside  the  war  zone,  to  release  Allied  and  Nor- 
wegian ships  for  war-zone  trade.  The  American  Shipping 
IMission  which  arrived  in  London  during  the  winter  of  1917 
had,  however,  urged  from  the  first  the  importance  of 
obtaining  Dutch  tonnage  free  of  restrictions  as  to  employ- 
ment, and  by  March  1918  it  had  become  evident  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Allies  were  too  pressing  for  the  sub- 
stitution scheme,  with  its  inevitable  delays,  to  afford 
adequate  relief.  Since  the  proposals  had  never  been 
accepted,  they  were  in  no  way  binding  on  the  Allies,  and 
on  March  8th  the  British  Minister  at  The  Hague  was 
instructed  to  inform  the  Dutch  Government  that  the 
restrictions  on  the  employment  of  ships  could  no  longer 
be  accepted  without  serious  derangement  of  the  Allied 
programmes,  and  to  propose  that  the  Dutch  tonnage  to 
be  chartered  to  the  Allies  should  be  freed  from  all  such 
restrictions,  in  return  for  a guarantee  as  to  the  replacement 
of  losses  after  the  war,  and  assistance  in  securing  wheat 
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for  the  supply  of  Holland.  An  answer  to  this  new  proposal 
was  requested  by  March  18th. 

Before  the  expiration  of  this  time-limit,  not  only  the 
allocation  of  neutral  tonnage  but  the  whole  problem  of 
adjusting  the  import  programmes  of  the  European  Allies 
to  their  available  shipping  resources  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a new  authority. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  ALLIED  MARITIME  TRANSPORT  COUNCIL 
FEBRUARY — MARCH  1918 

On  February  15th,  1918,  a meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
was  lield  at  the  Foreign  Office,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Inter-Allied  authority  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  Paris  Resolutions  was  to  be  entrusted.^ 
At  this  meeting  the  general  lines  of  procedure  were  laid 
down,  and  preliminary  steps  taken  to  jirovide  the  new 
body  with  a permanent  staff  to  supjily  the  requisite 
executive  machinery.  On  March  llth-14th,  the  Allied 
Maritime  Transport  Council  held  its  first  session  at  Lan- 
caster House. 

In  conformity  with  the  agreement  arrived  at  in  Paris, 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
were  Ministers,  able  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  their 
respective  Governments.  The  United  States,  though 
associated  with  the  European  Powers  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war,  was  not  technically  a member  of  the  Alliance, 
and  the  American  representative,  who  was  not  of  Minis- 
terial rank,  was  unalile  to  the  same  degree  to  bind  his 
Government.  His  presence,  however,  ensured  a large 
measure  of  American  co-operation,  and  on  the  executive 
organisation  of  the  Council  the  United  States  was  equally 
represented  with  the  three  European  Powers.* 

* See  p.  246,  supra. 

2 The  original  members  of  the  Council  were  : 

Great  Britain:  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (Minister  of  Blockade),  Sir  Joseph 
Maclay,  Bart.  (Shipping  Controller). 

France  : M.  Loucheur  (Minister  of  Munitions),  M.  Clementel  (Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Shipping). 

Italy  : Signor  Crospi,  Onorevole  Salvatore  Orlando. 

United  States  : Hon.  Raymond  B.  Stevens. 

Secretary  to  the  Council ; Mr.  J.  A.  Salter  (Director  of  Ship  Requisition- 
ing, Ministry  of  Shipping). 

In  May  1918,  Signor  Villa  replaced  Signor  Orlando;  and  in  July  the 
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That  organisation  comprised,  in  the  first  place,  a Main 
Executive  Committee,  with  three  international  Sub- 
Committees,  Tonnage,  Imports,  and  Statistical,  and  a non- 
national secretariat ; in  the  second  place,  four  National 
Divisions  whose  work  w^as  eo-ordinated  by  the  Main  Com- 
mittee and  Sub-Committees.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a large  new'  organisation 
over-lapping  the  existing  national  organisations.  The 
four  National  Divisions,  though  all  housed  at  Laneaster 
House,*  w'ere  in  close  touch  with  their  respective  national 
Elxecutivcs,  and  the  British  Division  was,  in  practice,  little 
differentiated  from  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  Each 
Division  remained  responsible  to  its  own  Government  for 
the  eonsideration  of  national  requirements  * ; but  their 
work  was  eo-ordinated  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
Inter-Allicd  problems,  by  the  fact  that  the  Heads  of  these 
Divisions  formed  the  Main  Executive  Committee,  known 
as  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Exeeutive.  The  whole 
organisation  was  further  linked  to  the  work  of  the  Council 
itself,  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  to  the  Council  was 
Head  of  the  British  Division  and  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive. “ 

The  object  of  the  Council,  as  laid  down  by  the  Paris 
Conferenee,  w'as  not,  as  will  be  remembered,  to  frame 
import  programmes  for  the  eountries  represented,  but  to 
examine  in  the  light  of  the  available  tonnage  the  pro- 
grammes prepared  by  the  national  authorities,  and  to 


lion.  George  Rubleo  was  appointed  as  a second  representative  of  the 
United  States. 

Tile  cliair  was  taken  at  eacli  session  by  the  senior  Minister  of  the  country 
in  wliicli  tlio  meeting  was  lield.  Expert  and  ofllcial  representatives  of  each 
country  also  attended  tlio  sessions  of  the  Council  to  give  evidence  or 
advice  on  particular  questions. 

* The  Secretariat  and  the  American  Division  were  located  in  Lancaster 
House  from  the  first.  The  French  and  Italian  Divisions  (already  in 
London)  wore  transferred  to  that  building  in  July. 

> The  American  Division  was  directly  responsible  to  the  American  Dele- 
gate, who  worked  in  the  same  building  ; the  three  other  Divisions  were 
responsible  to  their  national  ropresontativos  on  the  Council.  Each 
Division  had  its  own  secretarial  staff  for  purjioses  of  confidential  corre- 
spondence and  separate  communication  with  its  own  Government.  The 
Central  Secretariat  was  composed  of  members  of  all  four  nationalities, 
who  wore  required  to  divest  thomsolvos  of  any  national  point  of  view, 
acting  in  a secretarial  capacity  for  the  Executive  as  a whole. 

’The  members  of  the  Executive  were  : Mr.  J.  A.  Salter  (Great  Britain), 
M.  Joan  Moiinot  (Franco),  Frofossor  Attolico,  C.B.  (Italy),  Hon.  G.  Rubleo 
(United  States). 

The  term  "Allied  Maritime  Transport  Executive”  was  also  applied, 
for  convenience,  to  the  whole  administrative  organisation. 
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adjust,  both  as  between  countries  and  as  between  com- 
modities, the  reductions  necessitated  by  any  deficit  in 
carrying  power.  The  preparation  of  a draft  import 
programme  for  each  country  was  a national  responsibility  ; 
but  considerable  progress  had  already  been  made  in  the 
development  of  joint  purchase  and,  in  respect  of  certain 
commodities,  joint  programmes,  and  there  were  already  in 
existence  Inter-Allied  authorities  for  dealing  with  some  of 
the  most  important  imports. 

To  begin  with,  the  Inter-Allied  Council  on  War  Purchases 
and  Finance  was  concerned  with  the  financing  of  pur- 
chases in  America,  and  the  Commission  Internationale  de 
Ravitaillement  with  the  placing  of  French  and  Italian 
orders  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  w'ork  of  both  bodies 
provided  considerable  opportunities  for  joint  discussion 
and  adjustment  of  programmes.  The  actual  preparation 
of  joint  programmes  had  only  been  undertaken,  however, 
in  respect  of  particular  commodities,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  cereals  and  meat. 

The  combined  purchase  of  all  classes  of  cereals  for  the 
European  Allies,  and  their  allocation,  when  purchased, 
to  the  respective  countries,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Wheat  Executive,  acting  through  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Wheat  Supplies.  A Meat  and  Fats  Executive  on  simi- 
lar lines  had  been  set  up  in  August  1917  ; but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  supply  of  frozen  meat  to  the  armies, 
and  the  purchase  of  all  such  meat  from  sources  other  than 
North  America,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Meat  Department,  who  were,  however,  represented 
on  the  Executive.  The  supply  of  meat  to  the  Allies  was 
regulated  by  definite  agreements  ; but  the  governing  factor 
in  the  whole  supply  and  distribution  of  refrigerated  produce 
was  now,  as  always,  the  insulated  space  available  on  the 
various  routes. 

Other  Executives  already  formed  covered  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  sugar,  oil-seeds,  and  nitrates  ; but 
of  these  three,  only  the  Nitrate  Executive  was  actually 
at  work.  The  preparation  of  a nitrate  programme  was, 
however,  inseparable  in  practice  from  the  consideration 
of  the  general  munitions  programme  of  each  country,  for 
a great  part  of  which  nitrates  formed  the  basis.  The 
question  of  oil-seeds,  too,  cut  across  all  three  of  the 
main  categories  of  imports,  as  they  w'ere  required  for  food 
(margarine),  munitions  (glycerine),  and  civil  industry 
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(soap).  As  regards  sugar,  centralised  purchase  had  been 
in  operation  since  October  1916,  when  the  French  and 
Italian  Governments  agreed  to  effeet  all  purehases  through 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Sugar  Supplies  ; but  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a definite  joint  programme  had  yet  been 
attempted. 

There  was  also  in  existence  a Petroleum  Conference  ; 
but  no  regular  joint  programme  had  yet  been  drawn  up. 
So  far  as  the  oil  could  be  imported  in  tanker  tonnage, 
unavailable  for  general  imports,  the  question  of  petroleum 
stood  rather  outside  the  main  tonnage  problem  ; but  so 
long  as  the  use  of  double  bottoms  in  ordinary  cargo  steamers 
continued,  the  competition  of  oil  with  other  commodities 
remained  a very  important  factor  in  the  consideration  of 
the  tonnage  balance  sheet. 

With  all  these  bodies  it  was  necessary  for  the  Council 
to  establish  a liaison  ; but  this  was  necessarily  a matter 
of  time,  espeeially  in  view  of  the  faet  that  several  of  the 
Import  Executives  were  as  yet  only  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. For  the  moment,  the  Council  were  obliged  to 
depend  mainly  on  their  own  resources  and  on  the  informa- 
tion already  collected  by  their  staff. 

Their  primary  task,  on  which  all  others  depended,  was 
the  preparation  of  a tonnage  balanee  sheet  for  1918,  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  joint  import  programme  to  the 
estimate  of  available  canning  power.  A British  pro- 
gramme had  already  been  prepared,  showing  a reduction 
of  4,()()(),()00  tons  on  the  inqjort  for  1917  ; but  detailed 
])articulars  of  tonnage  under  the  control  of  France  and 
Italy  had  not  been  obtained  in  time  for  examination  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Council,  nor  had  the  French  and  Italian 
import  programmes  yet  been  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
tonnage  situation.  On  the  basis  of  sueh  information  as 
was  already  available,  the  total  deficit  in  carrying  power 
for  the  import  services  of  the  European  Allies  was 
estimated  at  2,‘2()(),00()  tons  dead-weight  of  shipping, 
c(puvalcnt  on  voyages  of  average  length  to  10,000,000 
tons  of  imports  in  the  year.  Such  estimate,  however, 
was  sidqect  to  revision  of  programmes  and  to  the  possi- 
bility of  American  assistance  or  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional intcriied  or  neutral  tonnage,  such  as  the  German 
shij)s  in  South  American  ports,  and  Dutch  or  Swedish 
vessels  detained  under  the  embargoes.  From  the  United 
States,  however,  came  a serious  note  of  warning.  It  will 
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be  remembered  that,  at  the  Paris  Conference,  an  appeal 
had  been  made  to  the  Ameriean  Government  to  provide 
in  the  immediate  future  at  least  500,000  tons  dead- 
weight, and  to  raise  this  figure,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  an 
average  of  1,250,000  tons.  The  development  of  the 
military  situation  had  led,  however,  to  a large  inerease  in 
the  demand  made  upon  the  United  States  for  military 
assistance,  and  the  American  representative  now  stated 
that  the  military  programme  as  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
War  Council  and  agreed  by  the  United  States  Government, 
was  likely  to  absorb  all  surplus  American  tonnage  existing 
and  building,  and  all  additional  neutral  tonnage  which 
might  be  brought  under  American  control. 

Until  full  particulars  of  the  Allies’  tonnage  and  import 
programmes  had  been  received  and  analysed,  and  the 
question  of  American  assistance  definitely  settled,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Council  to  make  much  headway  with 
the  general  problem  of  adjusting  imports  and  carrying 
power.  They  decided,  therefore,  to  accept  provisionally 
the  figure  of  10,000,000  tons  as  representing  the  joint 
import  deficiency,  and  to  defer  further  consideration  of 
the  question  to  a meeting  in  four  or  five  weeks’  time,  when 
it  was  hoped  the  examination  of  programmes  would  have 
been  completed  by  the  Executive. 

In  the  meantime  the  most  urgent  question  was  that  of 
the  Italian  coal  supply.  Throughout  1917  the  imports 
into  Italy  from  all  sources  had  averaged  only  about  400,000 
tons  a month,  less  than  half  the  normal  import,  and  only 
about  two-thirds  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
country  under  war  conditions.  To  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency the  Italians  had  been  obliged  to  draw  on  reserve 
stocks,  which  were  now  practically  exhausted.  It  was 
thus  absolutely  necessary  that  the  imports  should  be 
immediately  and  substantially  increased,  at  least  up  to  a 
point  which  would  prevent  dislocation  of  transport  and 
munitions  production.  The  Italian  coal  trade  was,  how- 
ever, always  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  keep  supplied  with 
tonnage.  The  effect  of  the  intensified  submarine  attack, 
following  on  that  of  freight  limitation  schemes,  had  driven 
neutrals  out  of  the  trade.  Italian  tonnage,  depleted  by 
heavy  losses,  could  take  but  a small  share  of  the  work, 
and  though  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  could  use  freely  its 
power  to  direct  British  ships  to  Italian  ports,  it  was 
extremely  dillicult,  in  the  existing  shortage,  to  find  sufli- 
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cient  steamers  of  the  type  required,  espeeially  for  a trade 
in  whieh  the  rate  of  loss  was  abnormally  heavy. 

Despite  all  dilTieulties,  however,  the  task  had  to  be 
attempted,  and  even  before  the  meeting  of  the  Couneil, 
the  British,  Freneh,  and  Italian  officials  had  been  engaged 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  had  taken  executive 
action  for  relief  of  the  situation.  Their  plans,  with  some 
modifications,  were  confirmed  and  adopted  by  the  Council, 
and  provided  for  bringing  up  the  total  supply  to  600,000 
tons  a month — which  the  Council  agreed  to  represent 
Italy’s  minimum  requirements — without  exposing  the 
whole  of  the  additional  shipping  to  Mediterranean  risk. 
The  use  of  Blaye  had  already  saved  from  that  risk  a 
portion  of  the  tonnage  employed  ; but  it  was  now  proposed 
not  only  to  use  the  railways  from  the  Gironde  for  the 
transport  of  British  coal,  but  to  draw  a large  proportion 
of  the  Italian  supplies  from  the  southern  French  coal- 
fields. The  provisional  programme  agreed  upon  comprised 
a monthly  supply  of  360,000  tons  of  British  and  240,000 
tons  of  French  coal.  Of  the  British  exports,  150,000  tons 
were  to  be  shipped  direct  to  Italian  ports,  100,000  tons  to 
Blaye,  and  110,000  tons  to  Rochefort  or  the  Gironde.  Thus 
the  total  amount  to  be  drawn  from  French  coalfields  or 
shijij^ed  to  French  ports,  would  be  450,000  tons,of  which  it 
was  anticipated  that  270,000  would  be  railed  to  Italy  direct, 
and  180,000  tons  to  Marseilles  or  other  French  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  for  transport  by  coaster.  It  was  suggested, 
however,  that  economy  in  tonnage  would  be  effected  and 
a smaller  strain  on  railway  transport  involved,  if  the  whole 
supply  other  than  that  sliippcd  by  the  long  sea  route  or 
to  Blaye,  were  drawn  from  the  French  coalfields,  France  re- 
ceiving compensation  in  additional  cross-Channel  shipments 
for  the  110,000  tons  supplied  beyond  her  original  quota. 

This  scheme  had  the  very  great  advantage  of  both 
economising  tonnage  and  minimising  submarine  risk, 
but  the  shipping  problem  still  presented  serious  diffi- 
culties. It  was  decided  by  the  Council  that,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  strategic  coal  reserves 
in  France,  it  would  be  necessary,  at  any  rate  for  the  present, 
to  replace  by  British  coal  the  whole  of  the  350,000  tons 
to  be  supplied  by  France.^  By  drastic  combing  out  of 
the  coasting  trade  it  was  hoped  to  find  tonnage  for  the 

' Original  quota  2-f0,000  toTis  plus  110,000  to  bo  supplied  from  French 
conlfiolds  instead  of  through  Rochefort  or  Gironde. 
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carriage  of  150,000  tons,  but  the  remaining  200,000  could 
only  be  shipped  by  sending  Atlantic  vessels  to  a Ereneh 
port  with  a coal  cargo,  before  entering  on  their  Atlantic 
voyage,  and  this  delay  involved  an  estimated  loss  of 
70,000  tons  of  imports  from  the  United  States. 

On  this  basis  the  programme  was  ultimately  approved  ; 
but  the  period  for  replacement  was  extended  to  six  weeks, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  was  made  conditional  upon 
Dutch  tonnage  in  American  ports  being  rendered  speedily 
available,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Atlantic  imports 
through  diversion.  For  this  purpose  the  Council  recom- 
mended that,  whatever  might  be  ultimately  deeided  as 
to  the  possibility  of  tonnage  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  at  least  one-half  the  Dutch  tonnage  in  American 
ports  should  be  allocated,  when  acquired,  for  one  voyage 
in  the  import  service  of  the  European  Allies. 

This  reeommendation  was  based  not  so  mueh  on  the 
expeetation  of  an  agreement  with  the  Duteh  Government, 
as  on  the  decision  of  the  Associated  Governments  to 
requisition  the  shipping  in  question,  in  the  event  of  the 
negotiations  breaking  down.  Within  a wxek  of  the  day 
on  which  the  first  session  broke  up,  their  forecast  was 
justified.  On  Mareh  18th  the  time-limit  for  a reply  to 
the  amended  proposals  expired  without  any  satisfactory 
reply  having  been  received.  The  Germans  were  now 
threatening,  in  the  event  of  comjiliance  with  the  Allied 
demands,  to  torpedo  all  Duteh  vessels  at  sight,  irrespeetive 
of  their  employment,  and  in  these  circumstanees,  the  Dutch 
Government  refused  their  consent  to  any  tonnage  agree- 
ment except  on  terms  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  ships  for 
the  carriage  of  “ war  material.”  In  view  of  the  wide 
field  now  covered  by  that  term,  aeceptance  of  this  qualifi- 
cation would  have  deprived  the  acquisition  of  the  ships 
of  most  of  its  value.  The  negotiations  had,  in  fact,  hope- 
lessly broken  down,  and  on  Mareh  21st  the  Associated 
Governments  intimated  their  intention  to  requisition  all 
Dutch  ships  in  their  ports,  w'ith  the  exception  of  tankers 
and  steamers  under  500  tons  net.  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  out  this  decision,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  nearly  080,000  tons  dead-weight  (say,  450,000 
gross)  of  Duteh  shipping  had  been  seized  ; 553,000  in 
American  and  124,000  in  British  ports. ^ 

' Correspondence  with  the  Netherlands  Government  respecting  the  Requisi- 
tioning of  Dutch  Ships  by  the  Associated  Governments  (Cnid.  9025),  1918. 
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Tliis  was  undoubtedly  an  extreme  stejj.  It  amounted 
to  the  foreible  seizure  of  over  one-third  of  the  tonnage 
belonging  to  a neutral  eountry.  The  Assoeiated  Govern- 
ments were  justified,  however,  not  only  by  the  law  of 
angary  and  by  the  existenee  of  grievanees  against  the 
Duteh  Government  in  respeet  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
tralfie  and  other  questions,  but  by  the  faet  that  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations  for  an  amieable  agreement  was  no- 
toriously due  to  German  pressure.  While  over  a million 
tons  of  river  and  eanal  craft  under  the  Dutch  flag  were 
employed  in  German  trade,  the  ocean-going  shipping  of 
Holland  was  withdrawn  from  Allied  and  American  employ- 
ment as  a result  of  the  German  threats,  and  requisition 
was  not  adopted  until  every  other  method  of  bringing 
it  into  service  had  failed. 

Doth  to  the  Dutch  shiiiowners  and  the  Dutch  people 
the  requisitioning  of  the  ships  was,  in  fact,  a benefit  rather 
than  an  injury.  In  accordance  with  a recommendation 
of  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  the  terms  con- 
ceded under  requisition  were  substantially  as  generous  as 
those  proposed  in  the  suggested  agreement.  The  pro- 
visions as  to  rate  of  hire  and  replacement  of  losses  afforded 
the  shipowners  a good  return  from  vessels  which  had  been 
idle,  many  of  them  for  long  periods,  as  the  result  of  the 
embargoes  and  bunker  restrictions.  Special  concessions 
were  now  granted  as  to  the  bunkering  of  Dutch  steamers, 
and  a specific  guarantee  was  given  that  no  Dutch  ship 
leaving  port  after  March  21st  woidd  be  requisitioned  on 
any  pretence.  Most  important  of  all,  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  cereals  to  Holland  were  strictly 
carried  out,  and  wheat  to  the  amount  of  50,000  tons  in 
North  American  and  50,000  tons  in  South  American  ports, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dutch  Government, 
des])ite  the  continuance  of  the  general  embargo.^ 

The  Duteh  tonnage  on  which  the  Transport  Council 
had  counted  was  thus  obtained  ; but  their  recommendation 
as  to  its  cnq)loyment  could  not  be  carried  out.  With 
Russia  out  of  the  war  and  Italy  staggering  under  the  defeat 
of  Ca])orctto,  the  Germans  were  now  free  to  concentrate 
for  a great  offensive  against  the  Erench  and  Rritish.  On 
March  21st,  the  very  ilay  on  which  notice  of  requisition 
was  given,  the  storm  burst  in  the  West.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  the  British  armies  had  been  driven  back  across 

1 Cind.  9025. 
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tlie  Somme  battlefields,  and  a new  attack  had  broken  out 
on  the  Lys.  On  April  12th,  Field-Marshal  Haig  issued 
his  celebrated  Order  of  the  Day  in  which  he  described  the 
British  Army  as  fighting  “ with  its  back  to  the  wall,”  and 
from  now  onwards  all  other  considerations  were  dominated 
by  the  military  situation.  The  American  trooping  pro- 
gramme assumed  an  aspect  of  new  urgency  and  the 
Supreme  War  Council  decided  that  all  Dutch  shipping  in 
American  ports  should  be  used,  in  the  first  place,  for  this 
purpose.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  Inter- Allied  Transport 
Executive  to  obtain  at  least  the  70,000  tons  dead- weight 
which  would  give  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Atlantic 
imports  arising  from  the  Italian  coal  arrangements  ; but 
even  this  proved  to  be  impossible. 

Those  arrangements,  nevertheless,  went  forward  ; but 
with  some  important  modifications.  The  recall  of  British 
troops  from  Italy  interfered  seriously  with  the  movement 
of  French  coal  by  rail,  and  the  available  supply  of  French 
coal  itself  fell  short  of  the  estimate,  owing  to  the  advance 
of  the  Germans  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  Amiens- 
Montdidier  line,  which  impeded  the  railing  of  coal  from  the 
mines.  No  less  than  100,000  tons  of  British  coal  destined 
for  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean  was  accordingly 
diverted  to  Italy.  This  necessitated  sending  British  and 
French  Atlantic  liners  with  coal  to  Gibraltar  in  replace- 
ment, and  involved  a great  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  total  supply  sent  by  the  long  sea  route,  with  a conse- 
quent loss  of  tonnage  economy  ; but  it  enabled  the  total 
supply  promised  to  be  made  good. 

In  addition  to  complicating  the  Italian  coal  in’oblem, 
the  German  advance  reacted  very  seriously  on  the  supply 
of  France  herself.  The  normal  outijut  of  the  Fas  de 
Calais  mines  was  from  900,000  to  1,000,000  tons  a month, 
of  which  about  a quarter  was  consumed  locally  or  by  the 
British  armies,  and  about  three-quarters  railed  to  the 
south.  It  now  appeared  that  the  movement  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  three-quarters  might  be  stopped.  The 
actual  output  had  suffered,  and  was  likely  to  suffer  still 
further,  as  a result  of  the  German  advance  ; and  even  if 
the  output  could  be  maintained,  the  railing  of  coal  to 
the  south  had  become  almost  impossible,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  railways  clear  for  the  transport  of 
troops  and  siq) lilies.  It  was,  indeed,  calculated  that,  after 
allowing  for  increased  raisings  in  the  central  and  southern 
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coalfields,  and  economies  in  control,  some  400,000  to 
450,000  tons  additional  imports  from  Great  Britain  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficit. 

(iraver  still  were  the  effects  of  the  German  offensive  on 
the  general  tonnage  situation.  The  new  American  troop- 
ing programme  aj)proved  by  the  Supreme  War  Council 
was  likely  to  absorb  not  only  the  Dutch  vessels  seized  in 
United  States  ports  but,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
American  (Government,  all  tonnage  under  the  American 
flag  or  under  American  control,  whether  existing,  under 
construction,  or  to  be  acquired,  with  the  exception  of 
ships  already  employed  in  the  service  of  the  European 
Allies  or  needed  for  the  indispensable  imports  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  by  April  23rd,  when  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport 
Council  met  in  Paris  for  their  second  session,  the  situation 
had  altered  decidedly  for  the  worse.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
prospect  of  assistance  by  the  United  States  in  the  import 
programme  of  the  European  Allies  had  vanished  ; on  the 
other  liand,  the  strain  on  tonnage  represented  by  the 
French  and  Italian  coal  supply  liad  increased. 

Against  this  had  to  be  put  the  effect  of  certain  adjust- 
ments effected  by  the  Executive  since  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Council.  Some  economy  had  been  effected  in  the 
coaling  of  French  ships  in  the  Eastern  ^Mediterranean. 
Six  fast  Italian  j^assengcr  liners  of  small  cargo  capacity 
had  been  diverted  to  American  trooping  and  replaced  by 
more  suitable  British  tonnage  in  the  Italian  import  service. 
Negotiations  had  been  ojjened  for  the  use  of  a number  of 
large  French  passenger  vessels  for  American  trooping  as 
soon  as  certain  troop  movements  from  North  Africa  were 
completed.  The  total  effect  of  these  and  other  economics 
was,  however,  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  tonnage 
deficit. 

That  deficit  had  now  been  more  exactly  ascertained. 
Since  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  administrative 
staff  had  been  able  to  obtain  and  analyse  detailed  state- 
ments of  import  recpiircmcnts  and  available  tonnage  put 
forward  by  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  Governments, 
and  to  prci)ai’e  a provisional  balance  sheet.  It  was  not 
cheering  reading.  The  British  programme  contemplated 
a reduction  of  over  4, 000, 000  tons  on  the  imports  for 
1014.  The  French  estimated  their  requirements  at  about 
1,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  their  1017  imports,  savings  in 
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certain  directions  being  swamped  by  inereased  rccpiire- 
nients  for  cereals  and  coal.  Italy,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  harvests  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  stocks, 
required  an  increase  in  imports  of  over  6,000,000  tons. 
The  total  of  the  three  programmes  amounted  to  80,000,000 
tons,  an  excess  of  3,000,000  on  the  preceding  year.  The 
available  tonnage,  after  allowance  for  ships  in  naval  and 
military  employment,  or  unsuitable,  or  unavailable  for 
import  work,  would  carry  71,500,000  tons,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  8,500,000. 

This  deficit  was,  indeed,  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
originally  eontemplated  (10,000,000  tons)  ; but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  no  assistance  from  America  could  now  be 
relied  on,  this  was  small  consolation.  Eight  and  a half 
million  tons  of  imports  represented,  on  voyages  of  average 
length,  the  continuous  employment  of  about  1,900,000 
dead-weight  steam  tonnage,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see 
where  this  tonnage  was  to  be  obtained.  After  dedueting 
tonnage  in  naval  and  military  service,  ships  under  repair, 
and  ships  unsuitable  or  unavailable  for  import  work, 
the  total  of  British  oeean-going  tonnage  amounted  to 
10,000,000  tons!  dead-weight,  of  which  about  a quarter 
was  already  allocated  to  the  Allies,  and  this  proportion 
eould  hardly  be  exeeeded  without  serious  results  on  the 
British  import  programme.  The  majority  of  the  neutral 
steamers  under  control  of  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering 
Exeeutive  were  already  in  French  or  Italian  service,  and 
no  eonsiderable  source  of  additional  tonnage  was  in  sight. 
The  British  output  of  new  shipping  was  inadequate  even 
to  replace  British  losses.  Every  prospect  of  acquiring 
additional  carrying  power  was  blocked  by  the  American 
trooping  programme,  and  the  equilibrium  between  tonnage 
and  imports  could  be  restored  only  by  cutting  down  the 
import  programmes,  or  by  more  economical  employment 
of  the  ships  available. 

The  problem  was  further  complicated  by  new  demands 
put  forward  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Com- 
mission for  Belgian  Relief  had  hitherto  been  able  to  fulfd 
its  requirements  with  shipping  under  the  Belgian  flag  anti 
chartered  neutrals,  including  a number  of  Swedish  and 
other  vessels  which  were  unwilling  to  accept  ordinary  war- 
zone  charters.  By  now,  however,  the  control  of  neutral 
tonnage  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  become 
so  conq)lete  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  effect  fixtures 
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on  the  open  market,  and  there  was  already  a serious  short- 
af^e  of  breadstuffs.  The  Commission  were  aeeordingly 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Council  for  direct  assistance. 

France  also  j)ut  forward  immediate  claims  additional 
to  the  suijplementary  tonnage  for  cereals,  which  had 
already  been  taken  into  account.  These  claims  included 
the  coal  needed  to  replace  the  output  of  the  Pas  de  Calais 
mines,  and  a number  of  miscellaneous  items  (locomotives 
and  rolling  stock,  nitrate,  barbed  wire,  and  explosives) 
aggregating  85, ()()()  tons  a month.  P'rom  Italy,  too,  came 
urgent  representations  that,  in  addition  to  maintaining 
the  monthly  coal  shipments  at  the  G00,000-ton  level,  it 
was  essential  to  build  up  a military  strategic  reserve  of 
fuel.  The  accumulated  stocks  had  been  exhausted  during 
1917,  and  though  the  new  import  programme  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  essential  normal  requirements,  it  allowed  no 
margin  for  emergencies. 

Although  the  granting  of  these  new  demands  could  only 
increase  the  already  formidable  deficit,  they  were  too 
important  to  be  ignored.  Belgian  relief  had  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Paris  Conference  in  December  to  jjossess 
a moral  claim  to  priority  over  all  other  Allied  imports, 
and  the  Council  accordingly  decided  that,  subject  to  the 
ajiproval  of  the  Associated  Governments,  all  articles 
rcipiircd  for  the  revictualling  of  the  occupied  districts  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  PTance  should  be  included,  with 
priority,  in  the  programme  of  the  Wheat  Plxccutive,  and 
that  the  Transport  Executive  should  be  directed  to  arrange 
the  supjilcmentary  tonnage  required.  The  question  of 
the  Italian  coal  reserve,  and  the  P'rench  demands  for  rolling 
stock  and  munitions,  of  which  no  previous  notice  had  been 
given,  were  referred  to  the  Plxeeutive  for  consideration. 

^^■ith  regard  to  the  PTcnch  coal  supply  the  most  that 
could  be  (lone  was  to  examine  the  situation  as  closely  as 
j)ossiblc,  and  arrange  the  shipments  so  as  to  secure  the 
maximum  economy  in  both  sea  and  railway  transport. 
'The  governing  factor  was  no  longer  solely  the  tonnage 
available  or  the  capacity  of  the  French  ports.  To  these 
had  now  been  added  a falling  off  in  the  British  output, 
(Inc  to  further  recruiting  of  miners  as  a conscc|ucnce  of 
the  military  situation.  Even  before  the  new  P'rench 
demands  had  been  ])ut  forward,  it  had  proved  impossible 
to  maintain,  in  practice,  the  programme  ligurc  of  1,7 10,000 
tons  a month  adopted  in  IMarcli.  Steps  were  being  taken 
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to  divert  further  tonnage  into  tlie  traffic  from  the  general 
Anglo-French  trade  and  from  British  coasting,  but  the 
maximum  export  was  still  problematical.  The  Italian  coal 
shipments,  on  the  other  hand,  rejDresented  a minimum 
below  which  it  was  impossible  to  fall  without  grave  risks, 
and  it  was  decided  to  maintain  the  600,000  level,  though 
the  disorganisation  of  the  French  railways  rendered  it 
probable  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  coal  woidd 
have  to  be  sent  by  the  long  sea  route. 

There  remained  the  primary  jwoblem  of  the  general 
tonnage  deficit.  In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
any  large  block  of  additional  tonnage,  the  existence  of 
this  deficit  was  accepted,  and  the  Council  directed  their 
attention  mainly  to  securing  that  its  incidence  should  be 
so  regulated  as  to  safeguard  supplies  of  urgent  military 
or  national  importance.  For  this  purpose,  they  recom- 
mended to  the  Associated  Governments  that  a further 
drastic  revision  of  the  several  import  programmes  should 
be  undertaken,  and  that  the  necessary  instructions  to  this 
end  should  be  given  to  the  appropriate  national  and  Allied 
bodies.  These  bodies,  however,  did  not  yet  cover  the 
whole  field,  and  the  Council  strongly  recommended  that 
Inter- Allied  Executives  or  Programme  Committees  should 
be  appointed  to  deal  with  all  commodities  not  covered  by 
existing  Executives.  At  the  same  time,  the  Council 
arranged  for  close  co-operation,  through  the  Secretariats, 
with  the  Inter-Allied  Council  on  War  Purchase  and  Finance. 

On  the  tonnage  side  of  the  problem,  the  Council  in- 
structed the  Executive  to  examine  closely  the  employment 
of  all  ships  hitherto  regarded  as  unsuitable  or  unavailable 
for  import  work,  and  requested  the  Allied  naval  and 
military  authorities  to  make  a similar  examination  into 
the  tonnage  under  their  control.  They  also  represented 
strongly  the  importance  of  obtaining  such  additional 
tanker  tonnage  as  would  enable  the  supply  of  oil-fuel  to 
be  maintained  without  using  the  double  bottoms  of  shijjs 
available  for  the  carriage  of  other  imports. 

As  regards  neutral  tonnage,  since  there  was  little 
probability  of  many  additional  steamers  being  obtained, 
the  main  object  of  the  Council  was  to  ensure  the  utmost 
flexibility  of  employment.  For  this  purpose  the  Inter- 
Allied  Chartering  Committee  was  brought  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Council,  to  whom  they  were  made 
responsible  for  the  allocation  of  the  vessels.  Pending  a 
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delinite  agreement,  it  was  deeided  that  all  future  time- 
eharters  should  be  signed,  in  equal  proportions,  by  firms 
nominated  by  the  British,  Freneh,  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments ; but  in  aeeordanee  with  the  Paris  resolutions,  the 
aetual  employment  of  the  vessels  was  to  be  deeided  by 
the  relative  urgeney  of  war  needs  and  not  on  an  arith- 
metieal  basis.  It  was  deeided,  therefore,  that  all  ships 
so  time-ehartered  should  be  relet  to  the  Inter-Allied 
('ommittee,  aeting  for  the  Couneil,  and  employed  under 
the  immediate  direetion  of  the  Couneil.  Although  all 
ships  were  to  be  ehartered,  so  far  as  possible,  on  a time 
basis,  the  alloeation  to  a partieular  servdee  was  to  be  for 
a round  voyage  only,  or  for  three  months  in  the  short 
voyage  trades,  after  whieh  the  steamer  was  to  eome  up 
for  realloeation.  Similarly,  all  steamers  of  over  1,000 
tons  dead-weight  alloeated  by  the  Inter-Allied  Committee 
sinee  February  loth,  1917,  and  all  steamers  under  1,000 
tons  alloeated  sinee  May  9th,  1917,  were  to  eome  up  for 
reallocation  on  the  completion  of  their  existing  engage- 
ments.* There  would  thus  be  formed,  gradually,  a pool  of 
neutral  tonnage  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Couneil, 
whieh  would  be  available  for  meeting  emergency  demands 
from  any  source,  or  for  the  adjustment  of  the  import 
programmes. - 


* The  total  allocations  of  timo-chartcrod  steamers  made  by  the  Inter- 
Alliod  Chartering  Committee  to  the  end  of  March  1918,  were  as  follows  : 


Fixtures. 

Tons 

tlcad-weight. 

Allocations. 

Tons 

dead-weight. 

Creek 

085,477 

France 

431,137 

Norwegian 

508,931 

Italy  .... 

430,251 

Swedish  . 

29,530 

Wheat  F.xecutive  . 

363,063 

Danish 

74,338 

Groat  Britain  (chiefly  for 

Dutch 

7,855 

supply  of  coaling  depots) 

58,125 

.la])aneso. 

34,300 

United  States 

5.900 

Unallocated  . 

11,955 

Total 

1,300,431 

Total 

1,300,431 

'I'lioso  ligures  exclude  ships  running  on  voyage-charter  under  approval 
of  tho  Comiuittoe,  and  take  no  account  of  losses. 

“ For  a detailed  account  of  tho  formation  and  proceedings  of  tho  Intor- 
■Mlied  Miiritimo  Transport  Council  and  Executive,  see  !^ir  J.  Salter, 
Allied  SliippiiKj  Coitirol. 


CHAPTER  XX 


IMPllOVEMENTS  IN  SHIPPING  ORGANISATION 
MARCH — JULY  1918 

(Rieat  as  had  been  the  importance  of  the  Atlantic  convoy 
system  in  1917,  it  was  evident  that  its  successful  operation 
in  1918  would  be  yet  more  vital  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 
The  magnitude  of  the  tonnage  deficit,  as  revealed  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  em- 
phasised at  once  the  need  for  still  closer  concentration  on 
the  shorter  routes,  and  the  danger  arising  from  losses  even 
on  the  reduced  scale  of  the  winter  months.  In  order  to 
secure  the  supply  of  essential  foodstuffs  and  essential 
materials  in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  the  bare 
minimum  requirements  of  the  Allies,  it  was  necessary 
that  every  available  ship  should  be  utilised  to  the  fullest 
advantage,  and  that  a period  should  be  put  to  the  pro- 
gressive depletion  of  the  available  shipping.  The  German 
spring  offensive,  by  leading  to  a vast  increase  in  the 
American  military  programme,  enqihasised  still  further 
the  need  for  concentration  and  the  need  for  protection. 

On  the  whole,  the  experience  of  1917  had  proved  beyond 
cavil  the  success  of  the  protective  system  adopted  during 
the  summer  ; but  in  that  system  there  were,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1918,  three  weak  points.  In  the  first  place,  the 
development  of  submarine  activity  in  Home  Waters — 
the  English  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  its  approaches — 
threatened  to  neutralise  in  large  measure  the  comparative 
immunity  now  attained  on  the  ocean  tracks.  In  the  second 
place,  the  operations  of  the  new  large-type  submarines 
in  mid-Atlantic  had  created  a new  danger  area  to  which 
particular  significance  was  given  by  the  necessity  of  lifting 
additional  grain  cargoes  from  the  Plate.  Finally,  condi- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean  were  still  unsatisfactory,  and 
affected  both  the  vital  Italian  coal  trade,  and  the  slower 
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through  traffic  which  came  on  in  local  convoy  from  Port 
Said. 

The  necessity  for  providing  additional  protection  for 
the  Plate  trade  had  been  realised  as  soon  as  negotiations 
began  for  the  purchase  of  the  Argentine  grain  surplus. 
The  extended  range  of  the  German  submarines  rendered 
it  unsafe  to  entrust  the  proteetion  of  this  trade,  as  here- 
tofore, to  the  Dakar  Convoy,  as  the  ships  were  now  liable 
to  attack  on  their  way  to  that  port  of  assembly.  A direct 
non-stop  convoy  from  Rio  was  accordingly  started  on 
March  13th.  This  convoy  was,  at  first,  intended  only 
for  the  slower  ships,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  old  and 
slow  steamers,  esjJecially  Italian,  employed  in  the  grain 
traffic,  its  speed  was  fixed  at  7 knots.  ‘ The  interval 
between  convoy  and  convoy  was  fixed  at  six  to  eight  days, 
but  in  practiee  eight  days  was  usually  adopted.  In  order 
to  economise  ocean  escort,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  Rio  Convoy  to  meet  that  from  Dakar  at  sea.  The 
joint  fleet  then  proceeded  homewards  under  protection  of 
the  Rio  escort,  while  the  Dakar  cruiser  returned  to  bring 
out  the  next  convoy  from  that  port  or  Sierra  Leone. 

'This  arrangement  was  rendered  possible,  without  in- 
volving a fleet  of  unwieldy  size,  by  a reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  Dakar  Convoy.  Now  that  the  loeal  convoy  system 
in  the  Mediterranean  had  been  developed,  ships  from 
Mauritius  and  East  Africa,  as  well  as  from  the  Far  East, 
were  instructed  to  use  the  Canal  route.  Australasian 
steamers  with  sufficient  bunker  capacity  for  the  Pacific 
voyage  were  ordered  home  via  Panama,  and  practically 
the  only  vessels  now'  assembling  at  Dakar  were  those  from 
^Vest,  South,  and  South-East  Africa. 

Plate  steamers  of  10  knots  and  upwards  were,  at  first, 
still  directed  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  their  speed  was  considered 
to  be  sufficient  protection  ; but  about  the  middle  of 
April,  when  the  experiment  of  meeting  at  sea  had  proved 
successful,  a separate  fast  convoy  was  started  from  Rio 
and  worked  in  with  the  Sierra  Leone  Convoy,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  slow  convoy  was  worked  in  with  that  from 
Dakar.  Ships  bound  to  the  Mediterranean  were  picked 
up  by  the  cruisers,  based  on  Gibraltar,  which  took  out  the 
Meditcrranean-ITuitcd  States  traffic  clear  of  the  Straits. 

'I'he  value  of  these  convoys  was  soon  proved.  The 
Germans,  as  had  been  anticipated,  were  aware  of  the  Allies’ 
‘ 'I’lio  average  voyage  from  Rio  was  thirty-two  days. 
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wheat  purchases  from  Argentina,  and  during  March  they 
sent  out  two  large  submarines  to  attack  the  homeward- 
bound  grain  ships.  So  efFicient,  however,  was  the  pro- 
tection j:)rovided  that,  during  the  wliole  period  for  which 
the  Rio  Convoys  were  run,  only  two  vessels,  one  British 
and  one  French,  were  lost  by  enemy  action,  neither  of  them 
in  the  new  danger  area.'  Once  only  did  the  cruiser  escort 
sight  a submarine,  and  on  that  occasion  the  enemy  did  not 
venture  within  range. 

Practically  the  whole  ocean-going  trade  of  the  Allies 
was  now  covered,  and  losses  on  the  ocean  routes  continued 
to  be  small.  It  remained  to  strengthen  the  defence  in 
the  terminal  waters.  As  a result  of  the  attack  on  the 
North  Channel  during  March,  all  homeward-bound  convoys 
had  been  brought  in  south-about,  and  the  destroyer 
escorts  had  accompanied  the  ships  right  up  the  Irish  Sea. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  these  destroyers 
to  send  out  two  convoys  from  Liverpool  direct,  on  March 
21st  and  24th,  with  escort  from  the  IVIersey  instead  of  from 
Milford  or  Lamlash.  The  experiment  proved  successful, 
and  a new  regular  outward  convoy  was  accordingly  started 
from  Liverpool  towards  the  end  of  March.  This  Liverpool 
Convoy  sailed  south-about  every  eight  days,  with  a speed 
of  10  to  11|-  knots,  an  average  of  eight  or  nine  shijjs  being 
comprised  in  each  convoy.  Protection  was  thus  given  to 
the  faster  ships  whieh  had  previously  sailed  independently 
on  their  outward  voyages.  The  slower  ships  still  assembled 
at  Milford  or  Lamlash  ; but  the  faster  ships  were  now  pro- 
tected from  the  first  hour  of  their  outward  voyage,  and 
the  escorts  of  homeward-bound  convoys  continued  to 
bring  them  further  in  than  during  1917. 

The  result  of  these  new  arrangements  was  to  increase 
considerably  the  protection  afforded  to  shipping  in  the 
Irish  Sea  and  its  approaches  ; but  even  more  important  in 
its  effect  on  the  safety  of  shipping  in  Home  Waters  was  an 
offensive  stroke  carried  out  on  the  Belgian  coast.  On 
April  23rd  the  harbours  of  both  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  were 
blocked  by  the  sinking  of  old  British  cruisers  across  the 
entrance  channel.  At  Zeebrugge  the  suecess  was  com- 
plete ; at  Ostend  a narrow  passage  was  left,  but  this  was 
closed  by  the  sinking  of  the  Vindictive  on  May  9th. 
The  dash  and  heroism  displayed  in  these  blocking  raids 

* Both  tliese  casualties  occurred  in  May  ; one  in  Home  Waters,  and  one 
in  the  Gibraltar  area. 
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Iiave  given  them  an  honourable  plaee  in  British  naval 
tradition  ; their  results  in  the  proteetion  of  British  eom- 
nieree  were  no  less  noteworthy.  It  was  on  these  ports 
that  the  Germans  had  based  the  eoastal  submarines  whieh 
had  wrought  so  mueh  havoe  in  the  English  Channel,  and 
by  the  bloeking  of  these  bases  the  attaek  on  the  Channel 
trallic  was  de])rived  of  most  of  its  terrors.  From 
November  1917  to  April  1918  inelusive,  an  average 
of  twenty-six  British  and  foreign  steamers  of  500  tons 
gross  and  upwards  were  sunk  by  submarines  in  the  English 
Channel,  over  a quarter  of  the  total  easualties  during  that 
])criod.  In  May,  1918,  only  four  ships  were  lost  in  the 
area. 

No  such  striking  success  was  to  be  rceorded  in  the 
iUeditcrrancan  : indeed,  April  1918  was  a black  month  in 
the  history  of  the  Through  Convoys.  Those  convoys  had 
been  adopted  in  the  face  of  eonsiderable  opposition,  and 
this  opposition  had  been  revived  by  their  disastrous  early 
experiences.  Although  the  later  convoys  had  been  much 
more  successful,  the  loss  of  one  or  two  vessels  at  the  end 
of  1917  and  the  beginning  of  1918,  led  to  renewed  criticism 
and  a proposal  to  revert  to  the  Cape  Route.  Sir  Aubrey 
Broeklebank,  however,  who  was  responsible  for  Indian 
])riority  cargo,  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lift 
the  monthly  requirements  if  steamers  had  to  follow  the 
longer  route,  and  the  convoys  went  on  without  noteworthy 
incident  until  the  sailing  of  the  ninth  Homeward  Convoy 
from  Port  Said,  on  Aj)ril  4th.  That  convoy  consisted  of 
21  steamers,  and  so  vigorously  was  it  attacked  that,  by 
the  time  it  reached  Gibraltar,  it  had  lost  three  ships  sunk 
and  two  damaged.  Again  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  the 
route  ; but  this  was  now  clearly  impossible.  No  fewer  than 
1 80  steamers  would  have  been  required  on  the  Cape  Route 
to  lift  the  priority  cargo  Avhich  90  could  bring  through 
the  Canal,  and  now  that  every  jiossible  liner  was  wanted 
in  the  Atlantic  for  American  trooping,  it  Avas  impossible 
to  think  of  returning  A'esscls  to  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
eouA'oys  accordingly  Avent  on,  and  it  Avas  hoped  that  im- 
])roved  organisation  and  a mine  barrage  to  be  laid  across 
the  Straits  of  Otranto  Avould  give  security  against  the 
rej)etition  of  heavy  losses. 

Meamvhilc  the  system  of  local  convoys  Avas  being 
developed.  Although  the  Gibraltar-Genoa  Convoy  had 
been  abandoned  during  IMareli,  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
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Coastal  Route,  it  was  found  that  even  the  use  of  territorial 
waters  gave  no  immunity  from  attack.  The  convoys  were 
accordingly  resumed,  and  from  April  onwards  proved 
successful  in  diminishing  the  rate  of  loss. 

Great  efforts,  too,  were  made  to  prevent  delays  to 
Mediterranean  shipping.  Reports  received  from  repre- 
sentatives sent  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  had  shown 
that  there  was  no  adequate  organisation  to  replace  the 
commercial  machinery  which  universal  requisitioning  had 
thrown  out  of  gear.  Many  ships  were  now  running  to 
ports  where  their  owners  had  no  regular  agents  ; many 
owners  did  not  even  know  where  their  ships  were.  The 
Principal  Naval  Transport  Officers  were  concerned  only 
with  fidly  requisitioned  British  ships,  and  there  was  little 
co-ordination  of  their  work  with  that  of  the  Patrol  Com- 
manders and  ShipjDing  Control  Oflicers.  The  bunker 
ports,  especially  Gibraltar,  were  congested.  Bunkering 
and  repairs  consumed  an  undue  period,  and  with  delays 
awaiting  orders  and  delays  awaiting  escort,  seriously 
affected  the  flow  of  trade. 

As  a result  of  these  reports,  and  of  a visit  to  Italy  and 
Malta  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes  (hirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty) 
and  Captain  Henderson,  ]\Ir.  Oswald  Sanderson  was  sent 
out  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  in  April,  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  the  commercial  side  of  convoy, 
and  to  arrange  for  fuller  co-operation  between  the  naval 
and  shipping  authorities.  At  the  same  time  representa- 
tives of  the  Ministry,  with  a right  of  direct  communication 
with  the  Controller,  were  appointed  to  Malta,  l^ort  Said, 
Genoa,  and  Gibraltar.  As  a result  of  these  appointments, 
a great  improvement  took  place  from  May  onwards.  A 
complete  list  of  Agents  was  drawn  up  and  issued  to  every 
ship,  a bunkering  scheme  was  devised  which  relieveel  the 
strain  on  Gibraltar,  and  much  was  done  to  synchronise 
convoys  and  sailings.  This  last  measure  was  considerably 
assisted,  during  April,  by  an  alteration  of  the  Alexandria- 
Bizerta  Convoy  from  a five-day  to  a four-day  basis,  so 
as  to  fit  in  with  the  system  between  Bizerta  and  Gibraltar. 

Thanks  to  these  measures  and  other  improvements  in 
flic  naval  organisation  of  convoys  in  the  Mediterranean, 

1 he  delays  incidental  to  the  system  were  so  greatly  reduced 
that,  in  May  1918,  the  voyages  under  convoy  were  very 
considerably  shorter  than  in  the  summer  of  1917,  when 
the  “ patrolled  route  ” system  was  in  vogue.  As  compared 
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with  .Tune  and  .July  of  that  year  the  rediietion  in  the  passage 
between  Gibraltar  and  Malta  was  five  days  ; between 
(Gibraltar  and  Egypt,  six  days  ; between  Gibraltar  and 
Salonika,  two  days.  Similar  improvements  were  effected 
in  the  other  trades,  and  if  Mediterranean  losses  were  still 
considerably  heavier  than  in  other  areas,  the  general  out- 
look was  brighter  than  it  had  been  for  a long  time. 

Thus,  of  the  three  weak  points  in  the  convoy  system  of 
protection  two — the  mid-Atlantic  area  and  Home  Waters 
--had  been,  to  a great  extent,  made  good  by  May  1918, 
and  the  third  —the  Mediterranean — was  in  a fair  way  to 
improvement.  In  addition,  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
activity  of  the  submarines  as  a whole  would  be  restricted 
during  April  liy  the  Northern  Barrage,  a deep  mine-field 
to  be  laid  by  the  British  and  American  fleets  between  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Norwegian  coast.  The  laying  of  this 
field  had  already  been  begun,  and  while  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  it  woidd,  at  first  at  any  rate,  be  impene- 
trable, it  was  likely  to  make  the  work  of  the  submarines 
increasingly  risky  and  increasingly  wearing. 

It  was  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
.\llied  import  programmes,  the  American  military  pro- 
gramme was  now  in  full  swing,  both  to  France  direct  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Despite  the  utilisation  of  the 
interned  German  and  rcqiiisitioned  Dutch  steamers,  the 
rate  at  which  troops  were  poured  across  the  Atlantic  far 
exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  available  American  tonnage, 
and  though  troo])s  landed  in  France  direct  were  mostly 
carried  under  the  national  flag,  nearly  all  those  brought 
to  British  ports  came  in  British  shipping.  This,  of  course, 
j)rofoundly  affected  the  whole  organisation  of  shipping  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  The  troop  convoys  run  at  irregular 
intervals  by  the  Americans  themselves  did  not,  indeed, 
affect  the  Allied  shipping  programmes,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  absorbed  tonnage  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  available  to  assist  the  Allies  ; nor  was  the  import 
trade  much  affected  by  the  commissioning  as  troopers  of 
the  Mauretania  and  Aquitania.  These  vessels — together 
with  the  Olympic  and  the  ex-German  I’aterland — ran  in- 
dc])endcntly,  trusting  to  their  speed  and  armament  for 
protection  on  the  ocean  voyage  and  to  sjieeial  destroyer 
escort  in  the  danger  zone.  The  bulk  of  the  work  had  to 
be  <lonc,  however,  so  far  as  troo])s  landed  in  tlic  United 
Kingdom  were  concerned,  by  ordinary  liners  engaged  in 
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the  Atlantic  trade.  This  not  only  decreased  the  cargo- 
carrying  power  of  the  vessels  concerned,  but  involved  an 
important  rearrangement  of  the  North  Atlantic  convoys. 

For  trooping  purposes  it  was  essential  to  provide  fast 
vessels,  both  in  order  to  land  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  men  in  a given  time,  and  in  order  to  minimise  the  risk. 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  was  to  obtain  the  requisite 
numljer  of  fast  steamers ; the  second  to  group  them  so  as 
to  take  full  advantage  of  their  speed.  The  fast  liner 
tonnage  in  the  North  Atlantic  had  already  been  consider- 
ably increased  during  the  early  months  of  1918  by  diver- 
sions from  Australia  and  elsewhere ; but  the  supply 
of  ships  suitable  for  use  as  troopers  was  still  insufficient. 
An  elaborate  system  of  transfers  was  accordingly  carried 
out,  ships  of  11 1 to  12  knots  being  diverted  from  the  Plate 
and  other  routes  to  the  North  Atlantic  and  replaced,  when 
necessary,  by  slower  vessels  from  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 

As  regards  the  grouping  of  the  ships,  the  guiding  principle 
was  to  load  and  run  from  New  York — the  chief  port  of 
embarkation  for  American  troops — every  steamer  capable 
of  maintaining  13  knots  at  sea  in  ordinary  fair  Atlantic 
weather,  and  14  knots  for  a spurt  through  the  danger  zone. 
For  this  purpose,  the  original  fast  convoy  from  Halifax 
was  transferred  to  New  York,  and  all  ships  of  the  requisite 
speed  running  to  any  other  port  were  incorporated  in  this 
convoy,  which  ran,  as  before,  to  West  Coast  ports  only, 
at  an  eight-day  interval.  At  the  same  time  the  West 
Coast  sailings  of  the  old  9|-knot  convoy  from  New  York 
were  stopped,  and  this  convoy  sailed,  thenceforth,  every 
eight  days,  to  East  Coast  ports  only.  In  place  of  the  old 
West  Coast  sailings  from  New  York,  a second  mixed  troop 
and  cargo  convoy  was  started  from  Halifax,  with  a speed 
of  H i knots,  for  ships  not  quite  good  enough  for  the  13- 
knot  fast  convoy.  Of  the  ships  included  in  the  new 
Halifax  Convoy,  it  was  expected  that  about  one-half  would 
load  in  New  York,  and  the  remainder  would  serve  Boston, 
Portland,  St.  John,  Halifax,  and  (on  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence)  Montreal.  The  interval  was  fixed  at  eight 
days,  and  the  convoys  sailed  alternately  to  East  and  West 
Coast  ports.  For  this  there  were  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  so  large  a proportion  of  the  liners  diverted  to 
the  North  Atlantic  were  meat-carrying  vessels,  that 
Liverpool  would  have  been  quite  unable  to  store  or  dis- 
tribute their  refrigerated  cargo,  had  West  Coast  sailings 
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only  been  provided.  In  the  seeond  place,  the  East  Coast 
sailings  of  the  Hampton  Roads  and  Sydney  (C.B.)  Convoys 
had  been  swelled  to  an  unwieldy  size  * by  the  growth  of  the 
American  cargo  traffic  to  France,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
divert  a portion  of  this  traffic  to  the  liner  sailings,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  number  of  tramps  in  these  slow  convoys. 

In  view  of  their  importance  in  the  trooping  programme, 
the  East  Coast  sailings  of  the  new  Halifax  Convoys  were 
accompanied  by  their  destroyer  escorts  right  uj)  the 
Channel  to  Hover,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  fact 
to  protect  the  ships  from  the  same  point  on  their  return 
journey.  For  this  purpose  a new  outward  convoy  was 
started  from  Southend,  sailing  every  sixteen  days,  and 
consisting  of  ships  which  had  come  in  with  the  previous 
East  Coast  Convoy  from  Halifax.  These  vessels  pro- 
ceeded in  conijiany  to  Hover,  where  they  picked  up  the 
destroyers  which  had  brought  in,  on  the  previous  day, 
a new  Halifax  Convoy.  To  ensure  the  readiness  of  these 
vessels,  as  well  as  to  obtain  better  despatch  with  those 
sent  to  Hevonport  for  assembly,  a port  Convoy  Officer  was 
appointed  at  London,  and  a little  later,  a London  Convoy 
Committee  was  snecessfully  established,^  under  the 
chairmanship  of  ]\Ir.  J.  Herbert  Scrutton,  Vice-President 
ol‘  the  Chamber  of  Shi2)ping,  on  the  lines  of  that  already 
existing  at  Liverpool. 

The  first  of  the  New  V’ork  fast  con^•oys  sailed  on  Ajjril 
9fh  ; the  first  of  the  new  Halifax  convoys  on  iMay  11th. 
iUeanwhile  a fresh  convoy  had  been  started  under  American 
or  French  escort,  but  organised  by  the  Convoy  Section  of 
the  Rrifish  Admiralty,  for  j^i’oteetion  of  the  American 
store  ships  running  direct  to  Ray  j^orts.  The  sjjeed  of 
this  convoy  was  fixed  at  9|  knots,  and  it  ran,  at  first, 
at  somewhat  irregular  intervals  about  twice  a month. 
'I'hus  by  May  1918  there  were  six  distinct  convoys  running 
from  North  American  j^orts  and  covering,  between  them, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  North  Atlantic  trade. ^ 

This  reorganisation  of  the  system  entailed  heavy  work, 
both  for  the  Ministry  of  Shipjhng,  who  were  res2)onsiblc  for 
t he  f ransfer  of  the  vessels,  and  for  the  Convoy  Section  of  the 
.\diniralty,  by  whom  the  actual  arrangements  for  the  new 
convoys  had  to  be  made.  Its  success  depended,  obviously, 
on  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  sea-going  sjiccd  of  the 

' 'riioy  had  gone  up  on  occasion  to  as  many  as  44  or  45  steamers. 

" Jn  August  1918.  ^ See  footnote  on  following  page. 
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steamers  to  be  grouped  together,  and  on  the  greatest 
possible  regularity  of  sailing  ; espeeially  in  respect  of  the 
fast  trooj)  and  cargo  convoys  to  Liverpool,  which  had  to 
be  synchronised  with  the  new  outward  convoy  from  that 
port,  in  order  that  the  destroyers  which  had  brought  in 
the  homeward  trade  might  sail,  on  the  following  day, 
with  the  outward  traffic.  But  for  the  creation  of  the 
Liverpool  Convoy  Committee  at  the  end  of  1917,  the  task 
woukl  have  been  impossible,  and  it  was  due  to  the  close 
co-operation  between  that  Committee,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  that  it  was  now  suceessfully 
accomplished.  Thanks  to  this  co-operation  it  was  now 
possible  for  the  Established  Lines  to  bring  the  full  driving 
power  of  their  organisations  to  bear  on  the  shiirs  run  by 
them,  whether  belonging  to  their  own  fleets  or  brought  iu 
from  other  routes,  and  the  residts  achieved  were  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  all  concerned.  Yet  even  now, 
the  task  was  one  that  tried  to  the  full  the  resources  of  the 
port,  and  at  times  between  4,000  and  5,000  men  of  the 


® The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  reorganisation  : 

Nobth  Atlantic  Homeward  Convoys,  February  and  March  1918 


From 

To 

Speed. 

Interval. 

Average 
iiiunber  of 
ships. 

Hampton  Roads 
Sydney  (Capo 

E.  and  W.  Coast  alternately 

8 knots 

8 days 

20 

Breton) 

>»  )>  >»  9* 

8 

8 

19 

New  York 

9.1  „ 

4 ,. 

21 

Halifax  . 

W.  Coast  only 

12.1  „ 

8 „ 

8 

5 convoys,  about  89  sailings  every  8 days. 


North  Atlantic  Homeward  Convoys,  June  and  July  1918 


From 

To 

Speed. 

Average 

Interval,  mmiber  of 
ships. 

Hampton  Roads 
Sydney  (Cape 

E.  and  W.  Coast  alternately 

8 knots 

8 days  27 

Breton) 

»»  >>  »>  »» 

8 „ 

„ 25 

New  York 

E.  Coast  only 

!'.l  „ 

21 

New  York 

w.  „ „ . . 

13  „ 

,.  14 

Halifax  . 

E.  and  W.  Coast  alternately 

Hi  „ 

12 

5 convoys,  about  99  sailings  every  8 days. 

Also  American  New  York  Convoy  to  Bay  ports  twice  a month.  The 
size  of  those  convoys  varied  from  8 to  25  ships. 
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Transport  Workers’  Battalions  had  to  be  brought  in,  in 
order  to  avoid  a dislocation  of  the  sailing  dates. 

The  general  principle  on  which  the  Convoy  Committee 
worked  was  that  it  was  for  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  to 
determine  what  services  should  be  run,  and  for  the 
Admiralty  to  decide  on  convoy  arrangements  ; but  that 
the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  most  suitable  tonnage 
for  each  service  and  working  that  tonnage  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  must  be  accepted  by  the  Established  Lines  them- 
selves. Eor  this  reason  the  Committee  left  to  each  in- 
dividual line  full  responsibility  for  the  working  of  the 
vessels  it  owned  or  controlled,  subject  always  to  the 
directions  of  the  Admiralty  or  the  Shipping  Controller. 
They  arranged,  however,  for  the  lines  to  pool  port  facilities, 
berths,  labour,  and  dry  docks,  so  that  each  vessel  might 
receive  the  quickest  possible  turn-round.  Further,  the 
monthly  book  of  North  Atlantic  tonnage,  prepared  by  the 
Committee,  furnished  exact  and  up-to-date  information 
as  to  the  sea-going  speed  and  troop-carrying  capacity  of 
the  ships,  and  thus  afforded  a reliable  basis  for  the  convoy 
groupings.  What  was  even  more  important,  the  arrange- 
ments made  between  the  Committee  and  the  Admiralty 
for  exchange  of  information  as  to  probable  arrival  ami 
sailing  dates,  and  of  ships  in  readiness,  were  of  incalculable 
assistance  in  synchronising  inward  and  outward  convoys, 
and  avoiding  delays  through  any  vessel  missing  a sailing 
date. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  the  Committee  were  informed 
that  the  object  of  the  new  fast  convoy  to  be  established 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  was  to  land,  if  possible, 
about  14(),0()0  American  troops  a month  at  that  port,  and 
that,  for  this  purpose,  about  GO  steamers  of  13  knots 
and  u])wards  woidd  be  allocated  to  the  convoy.  On  this 
basis  the  Committee  estimated  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  secure  a turn-round  in  Liverpool  of  10  days,  and  a 
round  voyage  of  10  days  for  the  ships  sailing  in  the  convoy. 
As  the  fast  steamers  had  taken  anything  up  to  5‘2  days  on 
the  round  voyage  in  the  autumn  of  1017,  this  was  a big 
improvement  at  which  to  aim  ; but  the  Committee  were  con- 
lident  that  it  eoidd  be  achieved,  and  so  well  did  they  work 
that  the  10  days’  turn-round  soon  became  the  general  rule.* 

' For  tho  whole  period  during  which  the  fust  convoy  was  based  on  New 
York,  77  per  cent,  of  tlio  round  voyages  wore  accomplished  in  40  days 
or  uiulor. 
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Tliey  were  assisted  in  their  efforts  by  the  faet  that  a 
similar  organisation  was  now  in  existence  on  the  other 
side.  So  early  as  January  15th,  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
resolved  to  inform  their  New  York  ollice  of  what  was 
being  done  at  Liverpool,  and  to  suggest  similar  action. 
On  IMarch  4th  the  New  York  Convoy  Committee  held  its 
first  meeting,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Connop 
Guthrie,  Ministry  of  Shipping  (subsequently  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant  M.  Faulkner,  R.NkV.lL,  also  of  the  Ministry). 
The  other  members  were  all  representatives  of  lines  in 
the  Atlantic  trade. 

Sub-committees  composed  of  representative  agents  of  the 
Established  Lines  were  formed  at  New  York  and  at  every 
other  American  Atlantic  and  Gulf  port.  Working  in  close 
touch  with  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  the  Committee  were 
able  to  effect  a very  considerable  speed-up  in  the  turn- 
round  of  steamers,  by  obtaining  preference  in  cargo 
delivery  and  loading  arrangements  for  such  vessels  as 
needed  the  greatest  effort  to  enable  them  to  make  a sailing 
date.  They  also  took  up,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  in  London,  the  question  of  diverting 
liners  from  East  to  West  Coast  ports  and  vice  versa,  to 
enable  them  to  catch  an  earlier  convoy  than  if  they  had 
to  await  one  sailing  for  the  coast  to  which  they  were 
originally  destined.  On  this  jjoint,  however,  the  Liverpool 
Committee  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  almost  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  had  to  cope  with  was  the  question 
of  distribution  from  the  2^orts,  and  that  far  more  time 
might  be  lost  through  congesting  a particular  port,  or  its 
railway  communications,  than  could  be  saved  by  the  catch- 
ing of  an  earlier  convoy.  They  asked,  therefore,  that  no 
steamer  running  in  an  Established  Line  should  be  diverted 
without  jDrevious  communication  with  them,  the  diversions 
of  all  other  steamers  being  arranged  direct  Avith  the 
Ministry  in  London. 

The  establishment  of  the  New  York  Convoy  Committee 
was  not  the  only  important  development  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Ministry  of  Shijiping’s  New  York  office  during  the 
early  months  of  1918.  Throughout  the  previous  year,  the 
work  of  that  office  had  been  steadily  increasing  both  in 
extent  and  in  inqiortance.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
routine  work  of  supervising  shij^ments  and  movements, 
large  questions  of  policy  had  constantly  to  be  threshed 
out  with  the  American  authorities,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  British  Embassy  and  the  British  War  Mission.  In 
these  discussions  Sir  Thomas  Hoyden,  when  in  America, 
acted  as  special  representative  of  the  Shipping  Controller, 
and  his  position  as  a member  of  the  Shipping  Control 
Committee,  together  with  his  high  standing  in  American 
shipping  and  oflicial  circles,  enabled  him  to  contribute 
powerfully  to  their  solution. 

In  .January  1918  Sir  Percy  Bates,  Director  of  Commercial 
Services,  visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  into  the  Ministry’s  American  organisation,  and  in 
April  the  Director  of  Transports,  Mr.  Graeme  Thomson, 
liimself  went  over  in  connection  with  the  accelerated 
trooping  programme.  As  a result  of  these  visits  the  whole 
organisation  was  tlioroughly  overhauled.  During  February 
an  American  Shijjping  Control  Committee  was  formed 
to  act  as  an  Executiv'e  for  the  Shipping  Board,  and  Sir 
Connop  Guthrie  was  invited  to  join  that  Committee  as 
representative  of  the  Shipping  Controller.  As  this  work 
absorbed  his  whole  time,  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
a new  head  for  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipi^ing  in  New 
York,  and  Mr.  T.  Ashley  Sparkes  was  accordingly  ap- 
})ointcd  Director-General,  with  Mr.  William  Boyd  as 
deputy.  As  finally  reconstituted  in  May  1918,  the  organi- 
sation under  Mr.  Sparkes’  control  comprised  thirteen 
departments  under  Directors  chosen  for  their  experience 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  work,  with  branch  offices 
at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Brunswick,  Chicago,  Galveston, 
Ncw})ort  News,  New'  Orleans,  and  Savannah,  connected 
by  jmvatc  telegraph  lines  with  New  York.  A depart- 
ment at  Washington  under  Sir  Thomas  Hoyden  (when  in 
America)  and  Captain  T.  Fisher,  H.N.,  handled  questions 
of  policy  which  I’cquircd  to  be  taken  up  with  the  Shipping 
Board,  direct  or  through  the  Embassy. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Atlantic  convoys  was  thus 
accompanied  by  a development  of  the  machinery  of 
control,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a genex'al  speed- 
ing-iq)  in  turn-round,  that  went  a long  way  to  make  good 
not  only  the  loss  of  annual  cargo-carrying  power  involved 
in  the  increased  trooj)ing  programme,  but  the  reduction  in 
ordinary  cargo  capacity  occasioned  by  the  carriage  of  oil 
in  double  bottoms.  The  time  spent  in  port,  both  by  liners 
and  tramps,  in  loading,  discharging,  or  awaiting  convoy, 
was  steadily  reduced  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
new  groiq)ing  of  the  ships,  by  ensuring  closer  approxima- 
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tiou  between  the  speed  of  vessels  ineluded  in  the  same 
convoy,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  time  spent  on 
passage  by  the  faster  ships.  Down  to  the  end  of  1917,  the 
increase  in  annual  carrying  power  derived  from  concentra- 
tion on  the  shorter  routes,  had  been  largely  neutralised 
by  the  delays  incidental  to  the  convoy  system  ; but  those 
delays  had  now  been  so  far  minimised  that  the  intensilied 
concentration  represented  a clear  gain  in  importing  power. 

This  improvement  had  not  come  before  it  was  badly 
needed.  Even  with  intensified  concentration  and  quicker 
turn-round,  the  available  tonnage  was  only  just  equal  to 
the  fulfilment  of  essential  requirements. 

Apart  from  American  trooping,  the  governing  factor  in 
the  employment  of  shipping  at  this  period  was  the  Inter- 
Allied  cereal  programme.  So  completely  were  the  Atlantic 
loadings  dominated  by  wheat  and  munitions,  and  so  serious 
was  the  effect  pi’oduced  on  imports  by  American  trooping 
and  the  carriage  of  oil  in  double  bottoms,  that  it  was  still 
impossible  to  allocate  adequate  space  for  cotton,  and  on 
March  18th  the  Cotton  Control  Board  were  obliged  to 
restrict  the  working  of  machinery  to  50  per  cent,  in  the 
mills  using  American  cotton  and  80  per  cent,  in  those 
using  the  Egyptian  product.  Later,  on  June  10th,  they 
reducetl  the  weekly  working  hours  for  even  this  jDercentage 
of  the  machines  from  55 1 to  40.'  The  result  was,  of  course, 
a further  rise  in  the  j^rice  of  the  manufactured  article, 
which  reacted  unfavourably  on  exports. 

When  the  premier  British  industry  was  thus  hardly 
treated,  it  may  be  imagined  that  others,  of  less  importance, 
suffered  even  more  heavily.  Broadly  siJcaking,  the  most 
that  was  aimed  at,  was  to  maintain  the  supply  of  essential 
foodstuffs,  and  the  requirements  of  the  fighting  forces  and 
the  war  industries.  Even  this  was  no  easy  matter,  in 
view  of  tlie  needs  of  France  and  Italy  for  grain.  The 
obligations  imposed  on  Great  Britain  under  the  Agreement 
of  November  1917  were  heavy,  and  during  April  and  May 
alone  480,000  tons  of  cereals  in  British  ships  were  diverted 
to  France  and  Italy,  over  and  above  the  quantities  carried 
in  British  ships  previously  time-chartered  to  those  countries. 
As  a result  of  these  diversions  British  imports  of  wheat 
and  flour  fell  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  j^revious 
year,  though  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  import  was 
now  taken  in  the  form  of  flour,  with  a great  economy  in 
1 Henderson,  The.  Cotton  Control  Board. 
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space.  Imports  of  oats,  maize,  and  barley  were  still 
further  reduced,  but  increased  quantities  of  rice  were 
brought  from  India  as  liner  priority  cargo,  and  there 
was  an  increasing  import  of  concentrated  farinaceous  foods 
and  other  substitutes  or  diluents. 

How  heavy  was  the  sacrifice  imposed  on  Great  Britain 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  480,000  tons  of  cereals 
diverted  during  April  and  IMay  with  the  actual  British 
imports  of  wheat  and  flour  for  those  months,  whieh 
amounted  to  930,000  tons.  Even  if  the  weight  of  all 
cereals  is  taken,  whether  imported  for  human  consump- 
tion, animal  feeding-stuffs,  or  industrial  use,  the  amount 
diverted  was  over  one-fifth  of  that  received  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  these  figures  minimise  the  saeri- 
fiee  ; for  owing  to  the  eomparative  poverty  of  the  North 
American  harvest,  and  to  the  strain  of  the  military  pro- 
grammes on  shipping,  British  imports  were  destined  to 
decline,  while  the  diversions  under  the  November  agree- 
ment increased.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  the  diversions 
could  most  easily  be  effected  in  tramp  tonnage,  the  siqjply 
of  Great  Britain  fell  more  completely  into  the  hands  of  the 
liners,  and  the  result  was  very  greatly  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  distribution.  While  Liverpool  was  full  of 
grain,  so  great  a milling  centre  as  Hull  was  often  on  the 
brink  of  starvation. 

Both  the  diverted  ])urchases  and  the  ordinary  cereal 
import  programmes  were  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Wheat  Executive,  and  all  additional  tonnage  for  Freneh 
and  Italian  imports  from  North  and  South  America  was 
jH’ovidcd  by  the  Wheat  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping. 
'I'onnage  from  India  was  arranged  by  iUilitary  Branch. 
'The  special  combined  steel  and  oat  serviee  came  to  an 
end  in  April.  'I'liis  service  had  given  considerable  trouble 
since  the  establishment  of  the  convoy  system.  In  order 
to  avoid  delays  through  waiting  for  the  appropriate  con- 
voys, it  was  early  arranged  that  the  shijJs,  when  loaded, 
should  always  sail  with  the  next  eonvoy,  receiving  their 
final  instructions  as  to  destination  on  approaching  Euro- 
pean waters.  Now,  however,  that  the  whole  cereal  pro- 
gramme of  the  Allies  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Wheat 
Executive,  and  (ircat  Britain  had  undertaken  to  make 
good  any  deficiencies  in  the  French  and  Italian  imj)orts, 
this  sci)arate  service  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  was 
merged  in  the  general  programme. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  the  respeetive  import  programmes 
from  the  various  sources,  the  lines  previously  laid  down 
were  closely  adhered  to.  Great  Britain  relied  mainly  on 
North  America,  with  supplementary  shipments  from  the 
Plate.  France  drew  more  than  two-thirds  of  her  cereal 
imports  from  North  America,  but  imported  also  consider- 
able quantities  from  India,  as  well  as  from  Argentina. 
For  Italy,  India  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed 
closely  by  North  America,  and  at  a longer  distance  by 
the  Plate.  From  Australia  all  grain  shipments  had 
ceased,  with  the  exception  of  a little  wheat  lifted  by  the 
liners  left  in  the  trade. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that,  owing  to  short  shipments 
from  North  America,  it  had  been  necessary,  early  in  the 
year,  to  send  out  additional  ships  to  the  Plate  for  March 
and  April  loadings.  As  the  season  progressed  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  a serious  deficiency  in  the 
North  American  shipments  must  be  allowed  for,  and  that 
the  supply  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  could  only  be 
secured,  and  the  French  and  Italian  deficits  made  good, 
by  drawing  largely  on  the  Argentine  surplus.  On  April 
15th  the  Plate  Conference  were  instructed  that,  between 
April  20th  and  May  15th,  at  least  ten  of  the  smaller  liners 
should  load  entirely  with  cereals,  disregarding  the  ordinary 
priority  cargo.  Two  days  later,  13,000  tons  of  linseed 
was  added  to  the  priority  list,  as  this  made  for  economical 
loading  in  combination  with  the  cereals  ; but  apart  from 
refrigerated  cargo,  grain  was  now  the  most  prominent 
consideration  even  in  the  liner  trade,  and  the  stream  of 
tramps  to  French,  Italian,  and  British  ports  was  larger 
than  it  had  been  since  the  early  days  of  the  war.  From 
May  onwards  the  arrivals  of  wheat  from  Argentina  at 
British  ports  were  heavy,  and  in  the  cereal  supi^ly  of  the 
Allies  as  a whole  the  Plate  usurped  the  leading  position 
hitherto  held  by  North  America. 

It  was  this  increase  in  the  cereal  imports  from  the  Plate 
which  gave  peculiar  importance  to  the  Rio  convoys,  and 
the  remarkable  success  of  these  convoys  was  one  of  the 
most  decisive  checks  administered  to  the  German  hopes 
of  starving  out  the  Allies.  They  were  not,  however, 
arranged  without  great  difficulty,  especially  with  regard 
to  bunker  supjjlies. 

The  whole  question  of  bunkering  had,  for  a long  time, 
given  much  trouble.  The  coal  output  was  falling  as  the 
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result  of  increased  recruiting  of  miners,  and  labour  troubles 
in  South  Wales.  The  demands  of  France  and  Italy 
became  more  and  more  insistent.  Collier  tonnage  was 
short.  The  combined  effect  of  coal  and  tonnage  shortage 
rendered  it  impossible  to  maintain  a steady  and  adequate 
flow  of  fuel  to  the  bunker  depots  abroad,  and  eonstant 
adjustments  were  neeessary.  Apart  from  the  falling  off  in 
Hritish  exports,  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  proeure 
shipping  for  the  supply  of  the  depots  from  the  nearest 
sources  abroad.  Thus  in  January  1918  it  was  necessary 
to  despatch  colliers  to  Colombo  from  South  Africa,  during 
a period  of  acute  tonnage  shortage  at  the  Indian  eoal 
ports. 

Moreover,  owing  to  the  redistribution  of  trade,  and  the 
necessity  of  routeing  ships  to  avoid  submarine  danger 
zones,  it  had  become  necessary  to  concentrate  mueh  of 
the  bunkering  abroad  at  ports  ill-equipped  to  handle  so 
large  a volume  of  traffic  as  that  with  which  they  Avere  now 
reepured  to  deal.  In  the  South  Atlantic,  for  instance,  the 
extended  range  of  the  German  submarines  compelled  the 
disuse  of  the  Atlantic  Islands  as  bunker  depots,  and 
the  concentration  of  bunkering  at  Dakar  and  Sierra  Leone, 
the  ports  of  assembly  for  the  homeward  convoys,  and  this 
necessitated  the  transfer  of  lighters  and  equipment  from 
the  disused  island  depots. 

To  complicate  the  problem  still  further,  it  was  necessary 
for  vessels  passing  through  the  danger  zone  to  be  supplied 
with  fuel  giving  the  minimum  of  smoke,  and  this  involved 
the  allocation  to  all  depots  Avhere  such  vessels  were 
bunkered,  of  a certain  proportion  of  the  best  quality  coal. 
Further,  there  was  a tendency  on  the  part  of  masters  of 
rccpiisitioned  steamers  to  overestimate  their  requirements, 
and  ship  a safety  margin  greater  than  they  would  have 
allowed  themselves  when  running  on  owners’  account. 
Under  convoy  this  was  easier  to  control,  but  early  in  1918, 
it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  conserve  cargo-carrying 
capacity,  to  issue  stringent  regulations  against  the  loading 
of  more  buidvcr  coal  than  was  absolutely  required  for  the 
homcAvard  voyage. 

Ry  this  lime  the  Admiralty  and  IMinistry  of  Shipping  had 
become  rcs}X)nsible  for  a large  proportion  of  the  bunkering 
arrangements  abroad.  All  fully  requisitioned  ships,  and 
in  many  ports  also  those  on  liner  requisition,  Avere  supplied 
from  Admiralty  stocks,  for  the  replenishment  of  Avhieh  the 
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Department  of  Naval  Stores  was  responsible.  Coal  for 
the  replenishment  of  these  stocks  was  carried  in  requisi- 
tioned tonnage,  and  towards  the  end  of  1916,  the  Transport 
Department  made  arrangements  to  obtain  from  each 
Executive  Branch  a monthly  statement  of  the  prospective 
bunker  requirements  of  requisitioned  ships  on  each  route, 
to  guide  Collier  Section  in  the  allocation  of  tonnage.  In 
the  spring  of  1917,  the  Shipping  and  Coal  Co-ordinating 
Committee  ^ was  formed  to  facilitate  further  the  adjust- 
ment of  competing  demands  both  on  coal  and  on  collier 
tonnage,  and  during  that  year  a system  was  inaugurated 
by  which  the  various  departments  of  the  IMinistry  of 
Shipping  submitted  a weekly  list  showing  the  bunker 
requirements  of  requisitioned  vessels,  on  receipt  of  which 
the  Naval  Stores  Dej^artment  indented  on  the  Ministry 
for  the  collier  tonnage  required  to  maintain  the  necessary 
stocks.  The  Department  further  instituted  pooling  ar- 
rangements among  the  bunkering  firms  at  Gibraltar,  the 
lied  Sea  ports,  Colombo,  and  the  South  African  ports, 
which  greatly  facilitated  prompt  bunkering  and  economical 
use  of  the  commercial  supplies  available.  Even  with 
improved  organisation,  however,  the  supply  of  bunkers 
presented  a difficult  and  complex  problem,  and  nowhere 
were  the  difficulties  greater  than  at  South  American  ports. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  a cardinal  principle 
of  the  Rio  convoys  that  the  ships  should  be  fully  bunkered 
for  a direct  run  home,  without  calling  at  any  intermediate 
port.  This  was  no  light  matter,  for  the  British  coal 
exports  to  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  now  amounted 
only  to  a small  fraction  of  the  normal  supply,  and  though 
these  countries  were  now  drawing  large  supplies  from  the 
United  States,  their  needs  were  not  fully  met.  Towards 
the  end  of  1917,  indeed,  the  Argentine  Government 
imposed  severe  restrictions  on  the  bunkering  of  vessels, 
as  stocks  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  threaten  the  stoppage  of 
railways  and  factories.  The  severance  of  relations 
between  Uruguay  and  Germany  did  something  to  relieve 
the  position,  as  the  Uruguayan  Government  placed  no 
restrictions  on  bunkering  at  Montevideo,  and  it  became 

1 This  Committee  comprised  representatives  of  the  Admiralty  (Trade 
Division,  Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  and  Director  of  Naval  Stores),  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  (Naval  Sea  Transport  Branch,  Collier  Section,  Liner 
Requisition  Section,  and  Ship  Licensing  Committee),  the  Coal  Mines 
Department,  Coal  Export  Committee,  and  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering 
Committee. 
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possible  to  transfer  the  bunkering  of  wheat  ships  to  that 
port ; but  the  aceumulation  of  adequate  stocks  was  no 
easy  matter.  It  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  hold- 
up at  American  ports  during  the  winter,  which  caused  a 
temjjorary  falling  off  in  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  all  South  American  countries.  Nor  was  this  all.  Con- 
siderable supplies  hitherto  drawn  from  South  Africa  for 
the  South  American  railways  and  bunker  depots,  were 
suspended,  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  owing  to  the  washing- 
out  of  the  South  African  railways  by  floods.  All  the 
main  sources  of  supply  were,  in  some  way  or  other,  affected, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  Ad- 
miralty were  able  to  build  up  the  stocks  necessary  for  the 
convoys.  By  March,  however,  export  from  the  United 
States  was  resumed,  and  during  April  arrangements  were 
concerted,  through  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Execu- 
tive, for  co-ordinating  the  coal  exports  to  South  America, 
in  such  a way  as  to  involve  the  least  possible  strain  on 
tonnage.  The  principle  was  that  the  United  States 
should  supply  the  whole  requirements  of  Brazil  and  such 
I)ortion  of  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  demand  as 
coidd  be  carried  in  the  shipping  required  for  United 
States  imports  from  those  countries,  the  balance  being 
supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  South  Africa,  in 
ships  going  out  to  lift  grain  cargoes  from  the  Plate.  Further, 
all  American  export  licences  were  to  be  granted  to  the 
British  Government  or  its  nominees,  thus  ensuring  control 
over  the  cai’gocs  and  their  allocation  by  the  Consular 
Officers  at  South  American  ports  to  the  bunkering  of 
vessels  on  Allied  services,  and  the  meat  works  and  rail- 
ways in  which  the  Allies  were  interested. 

On  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  also,  there  was  an 
acute  coal  shortage  tluring  the  spring  of  1918  ; but  this 
was  met,  to  some  extent,  by  cargoes  brought  from 
llanqjton  Roads  in  requisitioned  tramps  going  out  to  load 
nitrate  at  Chilean  ports.  Although  a certain  amount  of 
nitrate  was  loaded  by  the  liners  as  priority  cargo,  the  bulk 
of  the  shipments  was  lifted  by  tramp  tonnage,  and  as  the 
increased  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  had 
brought  them  up  to  an  average  of  over  70, ()()()  tons  a 
montli,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  economise  time 
and  space  in  the  service.  For  this  reason,  when  not 
required  to  carry  out  coal  from  Hampton  Roads,  the  ships 
were  sent  to  Colon  in  ballast,  as  the  saving  in  time  was 
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held  to  outweigh  the  extra  cost  of  bunkering  at  that  port. 
On  their  homeward  voyage  also,  the  ships  followed  the 
Panama  route,  and  in  1918  the  practice  was  adopted  of 
bunkering  the  ships  only  as  far  as  Colon,  where  they  fdled 
lip  with  fuel  for  the  passage  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  load  on  each  ship  one  or  two 
hundred  tons  of  nitrate  that  would  have  been  shut  out 
had  the  vessel  been  bunkered  in  a Chilean  port  for  the 
whole  of  the  homeward  run. 

In  addition  to  the  saving  in  time  effected  by  sending 
the  vessels  out,  when  possible,  direct  to  Colon,  a con- 
siderable acceleration  of  loading  was  brought  about  by 
authorising  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs  & Co.,  who  acted  as 
Chilean  agents  for  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  to  pay  de- 
spatch money  in  respect  of  cargoes  loaded  under  the 
prescribed  time.  The  average  rate  of  loading  increased 
from  under  500  to  over  1,000  tons  a day,  and  the  total 
effect  of  the  various  improvements  in  the  service  was  to 
bring  down  the  average  round  voyage  from  120  to  103 
days.  From  May  onwards  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company’s  local  line  were  pressed  into 
the  service,  landing  their  cargoes  at  Colon  for  tranship- 
ment. In  addition  a number  of  time-chartered  Norwegian 
steamers  were  put  on  by  the  ^Ministry  of  Shijiping  to  carry 
nitrate  cargoes  to  New  York  for  account  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  of 
Canada. 

Following,  as  they  did,  the  Panama  Route,  the  nitrate 
steamers  went  up  to  join  the  Hampton  Roads  Convoys 
for  the  passage  through  the  war  zone,  and  it  was  thus  un- 
necessary to  provide  for  them  in  the  organisation  of  the 
R io  convoys,  which  were  restricted  to  East  Coast  shipping. 
The  slower  of  those  convoys,  indeed,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  grain  ships  ; the  faster  convoy  subsequently 
added,  derived  its  chief  imiiortance  from  the  preponderant 
position  of  the  Plate  trade  in  the  meat  supply  of  the 
.Vllies. 

The  question  of  insulated  tonnage  had  always  been  a 
disturbing  factor  in  the  problem  of  liner  concentration. 
In  January,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principle  had  been 
definitely  laid  down  that  meat,  like  other  products,  should 
be  drawn,  in  strict  order  of  geographical  priority,  from  the 
nearest  sources  available  ; but  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  square  the  demands  for  North  Atlantic  tonnage  with 
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the  maximum  economy  in  the  use  of  insulated  space  and 
the  demand  for  refrigerated  produce.  With  the  growth 
of  American  trooping,  not  only  were  further  steamers 
from  the  Australasian  trade  diverted  to  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  it  became  necessary  to  divert  also  the  fastest 
steamers  then  in  the  South  American  trade,  including 
a number  of  the  South  American  lines  themselves,  or 
Australasian  liners  previously  transferred  to  the  Plate 
service.  These  were  replaced,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  meat  from  the  Plate,  by  slower  vessels  previously 
diverted  to  the  North  Atlantic  or  left  in  the  Australasian 
service,  and  by  vessels  withdrawn  from  the  minor  services. 
These  diversions  could  only  be  arranged  as  ships  came 
off  their  current  voyages,  and  the  task  of  effecting  them 
without  interfering  with  the  Army  supplies,  taxed  the 
powers  of  the  Refrigerated  Shipping  Committee  to  the  full. 

In  June  1918  there  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  no 
fewer  than  82  insulated  steamers  diverted  from  the 
Australasian  service,  and  5 from  the  Plate  and  China 
trades.  The  capacity  of  these  steamers  in  American  beef, 
which  gave  very  good  stowage,  was  about  95,000  tons. 
Including  the  meat  capacity  of  the  ordinary  liners  and 
:i  converted  fruit  boats,  the  insulated  space  in  the  North 
Atlantic  had  a capacity  of  115,000  tons,  or  over  75,000 
tons  a month.  To  fill  this  space  economically  was  not 
easy,  as  the  Food  Controller’s  purchases  of  meat  did  not 
exceed  30,000  tons  of  meat  a month,  and  a large  jiart  of 
his  other  purchases  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  bacon  and  lard, 
did  not  require  insulated  space.  Such  space  was  used, 
however,  for  a certain  amount  of  lightly  cured  bacon,  and 
poultry.  The  difliculty  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  frozen  meat  trade  in  the  States,  developed  as  a war 
emergency,  was  largely  of  a make-shift  character. 
Deliveries  at  the  ports  were  slow,  and  much  of  the 
meat  had  to  be  refrozen  on  board  the  ships,  owing  to 
the  inability  of  the  converted  chilling  plants  at  the 
works  to  maintain  a suflicicntly  low  temperature  for 
freezing.  Further,  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  dispose 
of  the  meat  when  shipped.  The  Armies  would  not  eat  it 
unless  compelled,  and  the  effect  of  putting  it  on  the 
British  market  was  a fall  in  civilian  consumption. 

In  the  River  Plate  trade — ^the  main  source  of  Army 
su})])lics  there  were  now  4(5  steamers  belonging  to  the 
South  American  lines,  including  those  withdrawn  from 
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other  services,  and  28  Australasian  steamers.  Including 
other  diversions,  and  the  Freneh  and  Italian  steamers, 
the  total  was  91  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 

237.000  tons  of  meat  or  59,000  tons  a month.  This  was 
an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  on  the  tonnage  working  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  as  the  by-products  problem 
was  now  giving  less  trouble,  the  demands  for  the  earriage 
of  meat  were  adequately  met,  and  the  Argentine  butter 
export  was  also  lifted  at  the  rate  of  1,000  tons  a month. 

For  all  this,  however,  the  Australasian  serviees  had  to 
I^ay.  At  the  end  of  March  40  insulated  steamers,  excluding 
Commonwealth  prizes,  were  running  between  Australasia 
and  the  United  Kingdom  ; at  the  eiid  of  June  only  23. 
There  were  11  others  running  to  Egypt ; but  the  total 
quantity  these  34  ships  could  lift  monthly  did  not  exceed 

18.000  tons.  The  result  was  that  30,000  tons  of  meat 
were  awaiting  shipment  in  Australia,  and  140,000  tons  in 
New  Zealand.  About  14,000  tons  of  Australian  rabbits, 
and  33,000  tons  of  cheese  and  butter,  mostly  in  New 
Zealand,  had  also  been  shut  out. 

These  accumulations  of  cheese  were  a souree  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  as  stoeks  at  home  were 
running  low  ; but  to  the  Australasian  Governments  the 
most  serious  matter  was  their  inability  to  dispose  of  the 
meat  itself.  One-third  of  the  Queensland  freezing  works 
were  closed,  and  works  in  New  Zealand  were  also  closing 
down.  In  New  Zealand  the  financial  position  had  caused 
trouble  early  in  1917,  and  in  June  of  that  year  the  Board 
of  Trade  agreed  to  take  over  the  storage  charges  and  fire 
insuranee  (after  four  months)  of  meat  awaiting  shipment. 
By  1918  the  position  had  become  so  serious  as  to  interfere 
with  the  flotation  of  a New  Zealand  War  Loan,  and  on 
May  28th  the  Treasury  agreed  to  advance  £3,000,000,  or 
approximately  90  j5er  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  meat  in  store. 

At  sueh  high  cost  was  the  coneentration  of  shipinng  on 
the  North  and  South  Atlantie  traeks  seeured  ; but  there 
was  no  wavering  in  the  application  of  the  principle.  Owing 
to  the  falling  off  in  North  American  wheat  exports,  there 
was  a slight  reduetion  of  the  liner  tonnage  in  the  North 
American  trade,  whieh  amounted  in  July  to  2,680,000 
tons  gross  ; but  in  the  Plate  and  Brazilian  trade  the 
tonnage  had  inereased  by  that  month  to  1,175,000  tons, 
nearly  300,000  tons  more  than  in  April.  Including  the 
West  Indian  and  Amazon  trade,  over  4,000,000  tons,  or 
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5G  per  cent,  of  tlic  tonnage  under  control  of  the  Liner 
Requisition  Committee  ‘ was  now  in  the  North  or  South 
Atlantic. 

For  the  management  of  the  liners  so  as  to  obtain  the 
utmost  development  of  their  carrying  capacity,  the 
Established  Lines  themselves  were  responsible,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Conference  and  Loading  Committees, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Liner  Requisitioning 
Committee.  In  the  running  of  the  fully  requisitioned 
tramps,  mostly  employed  in  the  Plate  and  North  American 
grain  trade,  or  on  the  short-distance  routes  to  Scandinavia, 
France,  and  the  Mediterranean,  a change  of  considerable 
importance  had  been  made  during  the  spring  of  1918.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Ship  Management  Branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  had  been  created  in  iMarch 
1917  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  a])pointing  new  managers 
for  the  Prize  Steamers  running  on  Government  account, 
with  special  regard  to  their  type  and  the  trades  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  next  duty  of  the  Branch  was  to 
apjioint  managers  for  the  standard  steamers  under  con- 
struction in  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  steamers  built 
overseas  to  the  orders  of  the  Director  of  Oversea  Ship 
I’urchase,  or  bought  by  him  second-hand.  Later  came 
the  requisitioned  neutrals,  especially  the  Norwegians 
transferred  under  the  Norwegian  Agreement,  and  the  Dutch 
ships  seized  in  March  1918.  There  were  also  under  the 
Branch  a few  British  steamers  which  had  been  demised 
to  the  Government  for  special  services,  or  in  special  circum- 
stances— such  as  the  calling  up  for  military  service  of  an 
owner  who  had  no  partner  —which  prevented  the  owner 
from  fulfilling  his  responsibilities  to  the  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping. 

In  appointing  managers  for  all  these  ships,  the  main 
consideration  was  to  allot  each  vessel  to  a manager 
accustomed  to  handling  vessels  of  the  same  type  ; but 
subject  to  this,  the  Branch  endeavoured,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  allocate  ships  to  owners  who  had  lost  their  steamers 
through  war  losses  or  rccpiisition  (but  not  through  the  sale 
of  their  fleets),  and  to  whom  the  management  remuneration 
was  therefore  of  ini])ortance.  This  remuneration  was  on  a 
fixed  basis  ; but  a percentage  of  earnings  was  also  allowed, 
when  the  ships  were  employed  at  ordinary  commercial 
rates  for  the  carriage  of  non-Government  cargo.  In  return 
' liichidiiig  chartered  neutrals  allocated  to  Established  Lines. 
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for  this  remuneration  the  managers  undertook,  under 
supervision  of  the  Branch,  all  the  ordinary  duties  of 
management  with  regard  to  manning,  storing,  and  pro- 
visioning the  vessels,  and  were  generally  responsible  for 
their  seaworthiness,  and  fitness  for  emjiloyment.  The 
nature  of  the  employment,  however,  was  still  determined 
by  Kequisitioning  Branch. 

By  the  spring  of  1918  a large  number  of  managers  had 
been  appointed,  each  looking  after  a small  group  of 
Government-owned  ships  or  requisitioned  neutrals  ; but 
the  Branch  had  as  yet  no  general  responsibility  with 
regard  to  the  bulk  of  British  requisitioned  vessels.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  Shipping  Controller  decided  that 
it  was  desirable  to  establish  closer  supervision  over  the 
running  of  steamers  on  requisition  than  could  be  obtained 
through  the  Executive  Branches  responsible  for  their 
employment.  He  formed,  accordingly,  a new  Division 
of  Ship  Management  Branch  for  the  special  purpose  of 
watching  the  employment  of  steamers  under  the  control 
of  the  Executive  Branches,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
full  cargoes,  quick  turn-round,  and  generally  the  maximum 
utilisation  of  carrying  capacity,  and  to  deal  with  all  ques- 
tions of  bunkering,  ballast,  repairs,  and  dry-docking.  ‘ 
For  this  jourpose  twenty  experienced  shipowners  were 
brought  into  the  Ministry,  each  undertaking  the  super- 
vision of  about  100  steamers.  Hospital  and  troop  ships, 
oilers,  cross-Channel  steamers,  ships  emjjloyed  in  the 
Indian,  Persian  Gidf,  and  East  African  services,  and 
steamers  under  1,G00  tons  gross  were  excluded  ; but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fully  requisitioned  ships  was  now  directly 
supervised  by  the  Branch. 

This  extension  of  the  functions  of  Ship  Management 
Branch  was  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels.  Not  only  did  it  provide, 
to  some  extent,  a substitute  for  the  direct  control  by  the 
shipowner,  which  requisition  had  removed  ; but  it  enabled 
the  actual  allocation  of  the  ships  between  the  various 
services  to  be  more  closely  watched,  with  a view  to  utilis- 
ing each  type  of  steamer  to  the  best  advantage.  Although 
Ship  Management  Branch  were  not  directly  responsible 
for  allocation,  their  representations  carried  too  much 
weight  to  be  neglected. 

1 Questions  relating  to  wages  of  officers  and  crews  were  dealt  with 
through  the  National  Maritime  Board,  established  in  November  1917. 
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For  the  management  of  chartered,  as  distinct  from 
requisitioned,  neutrals.  Ship  Management  Branch  were 
not  directly  responsible,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  neutral 
owners  to  provide  for  their  running.  No  managers  were, 
therefore,  appointed,  but  a special  Section  was  established 
in  the  Branch  to  exercise  a general  supervision  over  the 
employment  and  running  of  the  ships,  and  the  observ'ance 
of  the  terms  contained  in  the  various  charters  and  agree- 
ments under  which  they  were  acquired. 

The  majority  of  the  neutral  steamers  on  time-charter 
were,  however,  in  the  service  of  France  and  Italy.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  actual  chartering  of  all  ships  for 
the  Inter- Allied  Chartering  Executive  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Furness,  Withy  & Co.  This  firm  also  exercised  a general 
supervision  over  the  running  of  all  ships  allocated  to  the 
British  or  Italian  Government,  or  the  Wheat  Executive, 
while  the  French  share  of  the  tonnage  was  managed  by  a 
French  Government  Bureau.  By  the  end  of  1917  Messrs. 
Furness,  Withy  & Co.  had  no  fewer  than  470  neutral 
steamers  on  their  hands,  and  were  compelled  to  call  in 
sid)-managers  to  relieve  them  of  a portion  of  the  work. 
It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  the  Inter-Allied  Charter- 
ing Executive  itself  should  take  over  the  management  of 
all  ships  to  be  chartered  in  the  future,  as  well  as  of  ships 
allocated  to  the  Italian  Government. 

The  most  important  question  with  regard  to  these 
neutral  steamers  was,  however,  that  of  allocation,  and  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Allied  IMaritime 
Transport  Council  at  their  meeting  in  April.  The  out- 
standing feature  of  the  arrangement  then  arrived  at,  was 
the  formation,  from  ships  coming  up  for  reallocation,  of 
a pool  of  tonnage  to  be  allocated  directly,  voyage  by 
voyage,  by  the  Council  itself.  The  general  lines  on  which 
siich  pool  tonnage  was  to  be  enqiloyed  were  laid  down,  in 
the  following  month,  by  the  Allied  iUaritime  Transport 
Executive.  Steamers  of  1,700  tons  dead-weight  or  under 
were  allocated  to  the  French  coal  trade.  Those  between 
1,700  and  8,000  tons  loaded  coal  cargoes  for  the  Bay  ports, 
or  for  Blayc  on  Italian  account,  and  returned  with  ore 
from  Northern  Spain.  Those  betAveen  8,000  and  4,500 
dead- weight  loaded  coal  outwards  to  Italy,  and  ore  from 
the  Mediterranean  on  their  homeward  voyage.  Steamers 
above  4,500  tons  passed  into  the  Wheat  Executive  service, 
after  completing  a coal  voyage  to  Italian  ports.  The 
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great  advantage  of  the  Neutral  Pool,  however,  was  the 
power  given  to  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Couneil  to 
divert  into  any  serviee  where  tonnage  was  urgently  re- 
quired, a body  of  tonnage  whieh  started,  in  May,  at  60,000 
tons  dead-weight,  but  inereased  rajiidly  and  automatieally, 
as  old  eharters  ran  off  and  ships  eame  up  for  realloeation. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  of  1918  thus  witnessed, 
in  almost  every  direetion,  not  only  a substantial  inerease 
in  the  degree  of  jorotection  afforded  to  shipping  against 
submarine  attack,  but  a distinct  advance  in  the  economi- 
cal utilisation  of  carrying  power.  Concentration  of 
tonnage  on  the  shorter  routes  w'as  carried  to  still  further 
lengths  ; the  delays  incidental  to  the  convoy  system  were 
minimised,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  running  of  requisitioned  tramjis  was  brought  under 
stricter  siqiervision ; and  greater  elasticity  was  attained 
in  the  use  of  neutral  tonnage.^ 

1 Oil  the  financial  side  of  shipping  control,  the  early  months  of  1918 
were  marked  by  an  important  modification  of  the  Blue  Book  rates.  With 
a few  exceptions,  liner  rates  had  remained  unchanged  since  they  were 
originally  fixed  by  the  Arbitration  Board,  and  tramp  rates  had  not  been 
altered  since  the  Agreement  of  March  1915.  As  the  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  accountants  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  and 
the  Chamber  of  Shipping  respectively,  it  was  now  proved  that,  owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  working  costs,  the  o^vners  of  some  requisitioned 
ships  were  incurring  an  actual  loss,  and  in  many  other  instances  the 
margin  of  profit  was  insignificant.  New  tramp  rates  were  accordingly 
fixed,  to  take  effect  as  from  March  1st,  1918.  These  rates  were  intended  to 
give  an  average  return  of  approximately  10  per  cent,  on  ante-bellum  first 
costs,  taking  running  expenses  as  on  January  1st,  1918. 
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DISTRIBUTION  AND  CARRYING  POWER 
FEBRUARY — JULY  1918 

Quite  as  important  as  the  organisation  of  shipping,  in 
its  relation  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  import  programme 
and  the  progress  of  American  trooping,  was  the  question 
of  internal  distribution  of  imported  cargoes.  The  annual 
cari’ying  power  of  the  ships  depended  on  the  speed  with 
which  they  could  be  turned  round,  and  the  speed  with 
which  they  could  be  turned  round  depended  on  the  dis- 
tributive capacity  of  the  ports.  In  its  turn  the  distributiv'e 
capacity  of  the  ports  depended  mainly  on  the  supply  of 
labour  and  the  railway  facilities  available,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  railways,  turned  on  prompt  instructions  as  to  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  goods — instructions  which 
it  was  often  difficult  to  obtain  in  respect  of  Government 
imports,  especially  of  rationed  commodities. 

The  supply  of  labour  had  been  to  a great  extent  secured 
by  the  general  excnqitions  granted  to  transport  workers 
and  the  creation  of  the  Transport  Workers’  Battalions  ; 
but  the  military  develoimients  on  the  Continent  led  to 
more  men  being  continually  called  up,  even  from  reserved 
occupations,  for  service  with  the  Colours,  and  to  the  growth 
of  recruiting  for  such  auxiliary  services  as  the  Inland  Water 
Transport.  Thus  the  Port  and  Transit  Executive  Commit- 
tee, on  whom  the  Ministry  of  National  Service  had  been 
represented  since  November  1917,  were  continually  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  utmost  vigilance  in  the  jn’otection 
of  dock  workers,  lightermen,  and  others  engaged  in  the 
work  of  distribution,  in  order  that,  while  every  possible 
man  was  spared  for  the  Army,  this  essential  work  should 
not  be  cri2)plcd  for  lack  of  man-power. 

In  March  1918  they  had  to  intervene,  also,  to  prevent 
the  recruiting  of  shipyard  labour  from  dock  workers  and 
even  from  the  Transport  Workers’  Battalions.  This 
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question  raised  in  an  aeute  form  the  relation  between  the 
distributive  and  importing  services,  for  it  was  obviously 
useless  to  provide  additional  tonnage  by  measures  which 
must  seriously  reduce  the  annual  carrying  power  of  the 
ships  already  available. 

That  men  could  still  be  spared  for  the  Army  without 
utter  dislocation  was  due  mainly  to  the  growth  of  the 
Transport  Workers’  Battalions,  which  were  maintained 
at  or  very  near  their  authorised  strength  of  10,000  to 
11,000  men,  and  were  available  to  meet  any  sudden 
emergency.  In  December  1917  men  of  the  battalions 
were  emi^loyed  in  forty-six  ports,  and  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1918  the  average  number  actually  engaged  in 
transport  work  averaged  well  over  8,000.  Their  relations 
with  civilian  labour  continued  to  be  excellent.  In 
November  1917,  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  suspicion  as 
to  their  employment  in  strike-breaking,  the  refusal  of 
civilian  labour  to  work  was  deleted  from  the  clause  in 
the  Port  and  Transjiort  Committee’s  pamphlet  defining 
“ shortage  ” of  labour,  and  this  concession  removed  the 
last  elements  of  opposition  in  certain  districts.  Where 
essential  traffic  was  actually  held  up  by  strikes,  men  of 
the  battalions  were  still  employed,  but  such  instances 
were  few.  Although  disputes  relating  to  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  were  rather  frequent  during  the  first  half 
of  1918,  the  influence  of  the  Transjiort  Workers’  Fedei’ation, 
who  co-operated  cordially  with  the  Committee,  was 
generally  sufficient  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  work 
pending  a settlement. 

Some  part  of  such  discontent  as  existed  arose  from  the 
conditions,  directly  arising  out  of  the  war,  under  which 
the  arduous  duties  of  transport  workers  had  to  be  per- 
formed. So  early  as  December  1917,  the  Port  and  Transit 
Committee  took  up  with  the  Liquor  Control  Board  the 
(question  of  enabling  night  workers  at  Liverpool,  more 
especially  the  night  coal  workers  engaged  in  bunkering, 
to  obtain  refreshment  outside  the  licensed  hours.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  readiness  of  vessels  to  sail  in  con- 
voy, it  was  frequently  necessary  for  these  men  to  work 
right  through  the  night,  with  an  interval  for  refresh- 
ment between  10  and  11  p.m.  In  view  of  the  enormous 
importance  of  regularity  in  sailing  dates,  the  Committee 
pressed  strongly  for  an  exception  to  be  made  in  their 
favour,  but  the  Control  Board  were  unwilling  to  grant  the 
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concession,  and  in  February  1918  the  matter  was  dropped, 
only  to  arise  in  an  acute  form  at  a later  date.  The  Com- 
mittee were,  however,  suceessful  in  PYbruary,  in  arranging 
with  the  Ministry  of  Food  for  the  issue  of  extra  rations 
to  men  who  had  worked  a full  day  in  the  jDorts  and  were 
then  required  to  put  in  more  than  four  hours  of  overtime 
work.  In  Mareh  also  the  Ministry  agreed  to  inelude  all 
transport  workers  in  the  class  of  “ very  heavy  industrial 
workers  ” entitled  to  the  maximum  supplementary  ration. 

It  was,  however,  the  eonditions  on  the  railways,  rather 
than  those  in  the  ports  themselves,  which  gave  the  chief 
grounds  for  anxiety.  A large  percentage  of  trained  railway 
workers,  ineluding  enginemen  and  guards,  had  been  called 
to  the  Colours,  and  the  strain  on  material  was  quite  as 
serious  as  the  drain  on  labour.  Hundreds  of  engines  and 
20,000  wagons  had  been  sent  overseas,  and  the  effieiency 
of  the  remaining  rolling  stock  was  greatly  redueed.  Not 
only  was  there  abnormal  wear  and  tear,  due  to  the  inerease 
in  heavy  traffic,  but  railway  workshops  and  artisan  staff 
were  largely  engaged  in  the  manufaeture  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  both  labour  and  material  for  repairs  were  very 
short.  Even  the  permanent-way  on  many  lines  showed 
signs  of  serious  deterioration.  Insulated  vans  were  speei- 
ally  short — a very  serious  matter  in  connection  with  the 
diversions  of  meat  cargoes — and  there  was  a serious 
shortage  of  wagon  sheets,  as  the  IMinistry  of  Food  refused 
to  release  linseed  oil  for  their  manufaeture.  Yet  the 
demands  on  the  railways  were  greater  than  ever.  Although 
the  passenger  serviees  had  been  drastieally  reduced,  the 
reduetions  were  more  than  off-set  by  the  increase  in  goods 
ti’alfie,  amounting  on  one  line  to  24  per  eent.  on  the 
normal.  All  through  1917  there  had  been  a steady  growth 
in  the  heavy  munitions  traffic,  the  carriage  of  coal  and 
other  goods  diverted  from  the  coasting  trade,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  War  Olliee  for  conveyanee  of  troops, 
ammunition  and  stores.  The  Great  Western  Railway  had 
run  during  the  year  25,000  trains  on  Government  aecount, 
the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  nearly  27,000. 
Moreover,  the  inercasing  use  of  the  IVest  Coast  ports,  the 
continual  diversions  of  ships  from  one  port  to  another,  and 
the  arrival  of  ships  in  convoy  in  large  batches,  all  tended 
to  render  the  distribution  of  the  strain  very  unequal,  with 
the  result  of  frequent  and  serious  bloeks  on  the  lines  and 
at  the  terminals. 
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It  was  the  railway  difficulties  above  all  which  had  proved 
the  decisive  factor  in  restricting  the  diversion  of  the 
London  and  East  Coast  traffic  to  the  West  Coast  ports. 
The  Committee  under  Colonel  J.  W.  Pringle,  appointed 
in  October  1917  to  consider  this  question,  presented  their 
final  report  on  March  19th.*  This  Report,  based  on  a full 
and  careful  analysis  of  the  existing  storage  and  transport 
facilities,  dealt  with  the  subject  under  three  heads — Muni- 
tions Materials,  Foodstuffs,  and  General  Cargo. 

As  regards  munitions  materials,  the  Committee  held 
that  the  diversion  of  ore  and  other  materials  used  in  the 
London  and  East  Coast  munitions  factories  was  wholly 
impracticable.  No  large  stocks  could,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, be  held  at  the  blast  furnaces  or  factories,  and  the 
railways  were  incapable  of  maintaining  the  necessary 
supplies,  amounting  to  84,000  tons  a week. 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  averaged  69,000  tons  a week  for 
London  and  18,000  tons  for  the  North-Eastern  ports. 
So  far  as  the  North-Eastern  ports  were  concerned  the 
Committee  considered  that  all  imports  other  than  muni- 
tions could  in  an  emergency  be  railed  from  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester  ; but  the  problem  of  London 
was  much  more  serious.  To  rail  the  whole  69,000  tons  of 
foodstuffs  from  West  Coast  ports  and  Southampton  would 
necessitate  a daily  service  of  44  trains,  and  involve  the 
provision  of  140  engines  and  brake  vans,  12,000  wagons, 
and  1,200  insulated  vans.  For  the  perishable  portion  of 
the  trafiic  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  new  rolling-stock, 
as  only  about  2,500  insulated  vans  were  in  existence  and 
all  these  were  already  fully  employed.  The  remaining 
rolling-stock  could  be  taken  from  trains  displaced  by  the 
food  traffic  ; but  this  would  seriously  affect  the  running 
of  munition  workers’  and  ambulance  trains.  Further,  the 
Port  of  London  Authority  could  deal  with  the  traffic  only 

^ Members  of  the  Committee:  Colonel  J.  W.  Pringle,  R.E.  (Chairman), 
Sir  Joseph  G.  Brooclbank  (Chairman  of  the  Dock  and  Wareliouse  Com- 
mittee, Port  of  London  Authority),  Lieutenant- Colonel  T.  H.  Hawkins, 
C.M.G.  (Port  and  Transit  Executive  Committee),  Mr.  Frank  Potter  (General 
Manager,  Great  Western  Railway),  Sir  George  Saltmarsh  (Po.t  of  London 
Authority,  Director  of  the  Baltic  and  Corn  Exchange,  Member  of  the 
Wheat  Executive),  Sir  Robert  Turnbull,  M.V.O.  (late  General  Manager, 
London  and  North-Western  Railway),  Mr.  John  Wardle  (Ministiy  of  Food), 
Mr.  L.  A.  P.  Warner  (Director,  Port  Branch,  Ministry  of  Shipping).  Sub- 
.soquently  added : Mr.  W.  T.  Watts  (Ministry  of  Food),  Mr.  Howard 
Williams,  C.B.E.  (Ministry  of  Food);  Mr.  Wardle  resigned  hi.s  position  at 
the  Ministry  of  Food  in  December  1917,  and  consequently  did  not  sign 
the  report. 
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il  15  additional  shunting  engines  were  provided,  new 
sidings  laid  down,  a seven-day  week  worked,  the  labour 
supply  increased,  and  the  port  closed  entirely  both  to 
import  and  export  trade.  This  total  closure  would  involv^e 
railing  to  London  about  41,000  tonsweekly  of  raw’ materials, 
timber,  petroleum,  and  general  cargo,  and  to  other  ports 
some  5,000  to  10,000  tons  a w’eek,  of  goods  hitherto  ex- 
})orted  from  London.  Large  additional  supplies  of  labour 
and  cquiijmcnt  would  also  be  necessary  at  the  West  Coast 
ports. 

Taking  into  account  the  difficulty  of  providing  labour 
and  material,  and  the  general  dislocation  involved,  the 
Committee  agreed  unanimously  that  a total  closing  of 
the  Port  of  London  was  impracticable.  The  utmost  they 
considered  possible  was  the  diversion  to  West  Coast  ports 
of  l‘J,000  tons  weekly  of  food  and  general  goods,  and  even 
this  w'ould  require  the  provision  of  considerable  additional 
accommodation,  equipment,  and  labour,  both  at  London 
and  at  the  West  Coast  ports. 

In  view  of  the  demands  on  man-power  and  railway 
transport  arising  from  the  German  spring  offensive  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  American  trooping  to  Great 
Britain,  and  having  regard  to  the  strain  placed  on  the  West 
Coast  ports  by  the  trooping  convoys,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  quick  and  regular  turn-round  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  trooping  service,  it  was  extremely  fortunate 
that  the  great  decrease  in  the  Channel  risk  arising  from 
the  blocking  of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  rendered  it  un- 
necessary to  adopt  diversion,  even  on  the  scale  contem- 
plated by  the  Committee.  The  Committee  had,  however, 
recommended  that,  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a 
temporary  interruption  of  Channel  trallic,  not  exceeding 
a fortnight,  reserves  of  food,  grain,  and  other  essential 
foodstuffs  and  of  pc'troleum  products,  sufficient  to  cover 
such  j)criod,  should  be  accumulated  at  London  and  East 
Coast  ports,  and  storage  accommodation  to  contain  such 
diverted  cargoes  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  discharge, 
kept  vacant  in  the  West  Coast  ports.  The  I’ort  and 
Transit  Committee  accordingly  took  steps  to  carry  out  this 
precautionary  measure. 

Apart  from  the  i)ossibility  of  any  sudden  additional 
strain,  it  was  dillieult  enough  for  the  railways,  at  this 
l)criod,  to  perform  their  ordinary  distributive  functions. 
But  for  the  pooling  of  trucks  which  the  Bort  and  Transit 
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Committee  had  secured  in  191G,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible. This  measure  was  further  extended  in  March 
and  April  1918,  when  the  Railway  Companies  agreed  to 
a more  general  system  of  pooling,  and  also  entered  into 
negotiations  for  further  control  over  private  trucks.  As 
regards  labour,  considerable  assistance  was  given  by  the 
men  of  the  Transport  Workers’  Battalions.  Their  employ- 
ment for  this  purpose  had  been  agreed  by  the  Government 
in  April  1917,  but  although  a considerable  amount  of 
work  had  been  done,  much  of  it  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Office  and  Ministry  of  Munitions,  it  was  not  until 
April  1918  that  the  War  Office  appointed  representatives 
to  the  Local  Committees  formed  to  consider  applications 
for  railway  work.  From  this  time  onwards  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  such  work  rapidly  increased,  and  very 
valuable  work  was  done,  especially  in  loading  trucks  with 
ore  and  other  heavy  materials. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  extension  of  the  bat- 
talions’ work.  On  March  27th,  the  Army  Council,  in 
accordance  with  a previous  decision  of  the  Government, 
issued  an  Instruction,  authorising  the  increase  of  the 
strength  to  15,000  men,  and  by  the  end  of  April  that 
number  had  been  raised.  This  increase  was  sanctioned 
partly  on  account  of  the  extensive  responsibilities  now 
accepted  by  the  Port  and  Transport  Committee  with 
regard  to  railway  work,  but  it  was  also  a jiart  of  the 
sclieme  that  an  additional  battalion  should  be  formed  for 
special  service  on  the  canals. 

It  had  now  become  a matter  of  urgent  importance  to 
relieve  the  railways  as  much  as  possible  of  traffic  which 
could  be  handled  by  any  other  form  of  transport.  A 
Road  Transport  Board  had  been  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  1918,  but  though  the  use  of  motor  lorries  had  been 
considerably  extended  during  1917,  at  Liverpool  and  else- 
where, the  demands  of  the  Armies  for  motor  transport 
seriously  restricted  the  relief  which  could  be  given  in  this 
way,  and  it  was  only  by  diverting  traffic  to  barges  and 
coasters  that  the  strain  on  the  railways  could  be  appreciably 
relieved.  The  capacity  of  the  inland  waterways  was  now 
being  developed  by  the  Canal  Control  Committee,  and 
boats  were  still  available  in  considerable  numbers  ; but 
skilled  labour  was  very  short.  A new  battalion  for  canal 
work  was  accordingly  raised  in  May,  and  together  with 
volunteers  under  the  National  Service  Scheme,  assisted 
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the  canals  to  relieve  the  railways  of  much  distributive  and 
local  traffic. 

All  coastal  tonnage  was  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Home  Trade  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping.  This 
Branch,  originally  formed  in  June  1917,  under  Mr.  A.  H. 
Read  as  Director  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Macneal  as  Deputy,  was 
organised  in  three  sections.  One  of  these,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Director,  looked  after  the 
regular  cargo  and  passenger  liners  in  the  trade,  both  coast- 
wise and  cross-Channel,  including  the  Highland  and 
Islands  service.  These  services  were  not  greatly  inter- 
fered with,  but  a weekly  return  was  obtained  from  the 
owners  showing  the  capacity  and  employment  of  their 
vessels,  the  amount  and  character  of  cargo  carried,  and 
future  commitments  ; and  directions  w'ere  given,  where 
necessary,  as  to  priority  of  cargo.  The  section  also 
arranged  with  the  Shipping  Department  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies  for  the  transhipment  of 
foodstuffs  arriving  from  overseas,  taking  up  general  cargo 
coasters  for  this  purpose  when  the  railway  and  liner  facilities 
were  insufficient. 

The  two  other  sections,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Deputy  Director,  dealt  with  tramps  and  sailing  tonnage  in 
the  traffic  of  the  East  Coast  and  North  France,  and  the 
West  Coast  and  Ireland  respectively.  The  French  coal 
trade,  however,  remained  outside  their  province.  The 
Fast  Coast  section  was  specially  concerned  with  the 
London,  East  Coast,  and  South  of  England  coal  trade,  the 
coal  supply  of  the  Channel  Islands,  the  import  of  potatoes 
and  tomatoes  from  those  Islands,  the  trade  to  and  from  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  and  the  distribution  from  the 
'rhames  of  imported  manganese  ore,  pyrites,  and  jute,  as 
well  as  locally  produced  clay  and  cement.  The  West 
Coast  Section  dealt,  in  conjunction  with  the  Director  of 
Cross-Channel  Transportation,  with  the  carriage  of  coal 
to  Ireland,  and  the  import  from  Ireland  of  pit-wood, 
])otatoes,  oats,  kelp,  and  other  products.  It  supervised 
also  the  local  traffic  of  the  coast,  including  the  Welsh  lime- 
stone, and  the  Ramsay  ore  trade.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Recpiisitioning  Branch  it  made  arrangements  for  the 
jilloeation  of  tonnage  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  for  the 
Stornoway  herring  trade,  and  for  other  Government 
services. 

In  its  early  developments,  the  control  exercised  by  the 
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Branch  was  of  a somewhat  elastic  character.  Coasting 
steamers,  other  than  those  taken  up  for  naval  and  military 
service,  were  not,  generally  speaking,  requisitioned  ; but 
returns,  similar  to  those  obtained  from  the  coasting  lines, 
were  obtained  from  all  owners  of  vessels  of  250  tons  gross 
and  upwards,  and  directions  were  issued  as  to  the  order 
of  priority  in  whieh  various  classes  of  cargo  were  to  be 
lifted.  Partieular  care  was  exereised  that  no  vessel 
should  be  allowed  to  move  from  port  to  port  in  ballast, 
and  by  eo-operation  with  Requisitioning  Branch,  Collier 
Branch,  and  Norwegian  Seetion,  it  proved  possible  to 
secure  very  eonsiderable  assistanee  in  the  earriage  of 
coastwise  eargoes,  from  ships  other  than  those  permanently 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 

At  the  time  when  the  Branch  was  formed,  a large  block 
of  tonnage  usually  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ser- 
viees  had  drifted  into  the  Freneh  eoal  trade,  where,  despite 
the  Freight  Limitation  Scheme,  they  were  able  to  obtain 
higher  rates  than  in  the  coasting  services,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  redirect  such  vessels  into  their  original  em- 
ployment. By  the  beginning  of  1918,  however,  coasting 
rates  had  risen  above  those  in  the  Freneh  trade,  and  the 
Branch  accordingly  drew  up,  in  consultation  with  repre- 
sentative owners,  a schedule  of  rates  covering  all  the 
principal  commodities,  and  uniform,  so  far  as  possible, 
with  those  in  the  Freneh  trade.  At  the  same  time  a 
system  of  ship  lieensing  was  introduced.^ 

Beyond  this  the  Branch  did  not  go.  The  threat  of 
general  requisition  could  be  held  in  terrorern  over  the  heads 
of  owners  who  objected  to  the  direetions  given  by  the 
Braneh,  but  with  very  few  exceptions  the  owners  co- 
operated willingly  and  cordially  in  all  measures  taken  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  services,  and  it  was  considered 
unwise  to  alienate  them  by  reeourse  to  stronger  measures. 
The  control  exercised  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  elose.  The 
weekly  returns  enabled  a watch  to  be  kept  on  the 
movements  of  all  liners,  and  the  employment  of  tramps 
was  controlled,  not  only  by  the  licensing  system,  but  by 
partieular  directions,  when  neeessary,  as  to  the  cargo  to 
be  lifted  on  eaeh  voyage.  If  the  liner  returns  showed 
that  unessential  cargo  was  being  carried,  instruetions 

* The  Shipping  Controller’s  power  to  license  coasting  voyages  was 
acquired  under  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulation  39dd,  issued  January 
16th,  1918. 
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were  given  tliat  it  should  be  stopped.  If  a ship  was  not 
fully  employed,  instructions  were  given  for  her  to  be 
chartered  to  a line  running  in  a congested  trade.  All 
delays  in  loading  or  discharging  were  strictly  investigated. 

The  cross-Channel  Irish  traffic  was  now  of  particular 
importance,  as  owing  to  a large  increase  in  the  area  under 
oats  and  potatoes,  and  increased  cutting  of  pit-wood, 
the  Irish  produce  available  for  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  estimated  to  be  about  a million  tons  above 
the  normal.  So  far  as  it  could  not  be  carried  by  the  regular 
services,  the  lifting  of  this  sur])lus  was  arranged  by  the 
Director  of  Cross-Channel  Services,  in  ships  which  had 
brought  coal  to  Ireland. 

In  the  coasting  trade  proper,  the  difficulty  was  not  only 
to  obtain  tonnage,  but  to  induce  merchants  to  ship  their 
goods  by  coaster,  in  view  of  the  additional  cost,  as  com- 
pared with  the  artificially  restricted  railway  rates.  It 
was,  however,  essential  to  relieve  the  railways  of  every 
possible  ton  of  traffic,  and  both  the  Home  Trade  Branch 
and  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee  were  ready  to  stretch 
their  powers  to  the  utmost  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  in 
February  1918,  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee  induced 
the  railway  companies  to  refuse  absolutely  the  carriage  to 
Liverpool  of  cotton  cargoes  arriving  in  London,  thus 
forcing  this  traffic  on  to  the  coastal  service. 

In  the  previous  month  the  Committee  had  taken  up 
the  question  of  wood-pulp  arriving  from  Norway  for 
the  London  paper  mills.  The  Ministry  of  Shipping  were 
ojiposcd  to  the  practice  of  bringing  direct  to  London 
vessels  which  must  return  to  the  Tyne  to  load  coal  for 
Norway,  both  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time,  and  because 
of  the  additional  risk  involved.  The  carriage  of  some 
1,1()()  tons  of  pulp  a week  was,  however,  a serious  strain 
on  the  railways,  and  the  north-eastern  ports  were  fre- 
(picntly  congested  by  accumulations.  After  some  in- 
vestigation, a conference  was  held  on  March  6th,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Committee  met  those  of  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping  (Home  Trade  Branch  and  Norwegian  Section), 
the  Railway  Fxeeulivc  Committee,  the  Port  of  London 
Authority,  and  the  paper  manufacturers.  At  this  con- 
ference it  was  decided  that  arrangements  should  be  made, 
so  far  as  possible,  for  the  ships  with  pulp  to  come  direct 
to  London,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Port  Authority 
and  the  manufacturers  would  make  special  arrangements 
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to  deal  with  the  traffic.  In  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to 
land  the  cargoes  at  the  northern  ports,  Home  Trade  Branch 
promised  to  provide  as  much  coastal  tonnage  as  possible 
for  bringing  it  on  to  London. 

On  the  following  day,  March  7th,  a conference  was  held 
between  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee,  Home  Trade 
Branch,  and  the  representatives  of  the  London  railway 
companies,  to  consider  the  general  question  of  the  diversion 
of  cargo  from  rail  to  coastal  transport.  At  this  Conference 
it  was  agreed  that  the  companies  should  keep  Home  Trade 
Branch  regularly  informed  of  all  goods  they  were  unable 
to  carry  ; that  the  Branch  should  then  inform  the  com- 
panies what  provision  could  be  made  for  the  carriage  of 
such  goods  by  the  regular  coasting  services  or  by  the 
allocation  of  tramp  tonnage,  and  that  the  companies 
should  thereupon  refuse  the  carriage  by  rail  of  all  cargoes 
for  which  coastal  tonnage  was  available. 

In  April  the  West  of  England  and  Bristol  Channel 
local  Port  and  Transit  Committee  were  able  to  arrange 
with  Home  Trade  Branch,  the  Coal  Controller,  and  the 
Railways,  for  the  coal  supply  of  certain  areas  to  be 
confined  exclusively  to  coasting  traffic,  except  in  special 
emergency.  Both  the  Central  Port  and  Transit  Committee 
and  Home  Trade  Branch  were  now'  pressing  the  diversion 
of  traffic  from  the  railways  wherever  possible,  and  during 
the  three  months  ending  May  31st,  over  80,000  tons  of 
munitions  traffic  alone  were  diverted,  10,000  tons  to  road, 
67,000  tons  to  canal,  and  8,000  tons  coastwise.  In  June 
a Home  Trade  Transport  Control  Committee  was  set  iq), 
representing  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  the  Port  and  Transit 
Committee,  the  Railway  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Canal  Control  Committee.  The  object  of  this  Committee 
was  to  co-ordinate  all  means  of  transport,  both  for  the 
carriage  of  local  traffic,  and  the  distribution  of  imports 
from  oversea,  and  District  Committees  were  formed  to 
carry  out  the  • detailed  work.  So  successful  were  their 
efforts  that,  in  July  alone,  they  diverted  40,400  tons 
of  cargo  to  canal,  and  23,000  tons  to  coasting  traffic.  In 
addition  Home  Trade  Branch  itself,  at  the  request  of  the 
Railway  Clearing  House,  diverted  to  coasting  traffic  a 
further  13,000  tons.  For  the  carriage  of  diverted  cargoes 
they  directed  17,400  dcad-w'eight  tons  of  itinerant  shipping 
to  assist  the  regular  liners  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Both  in  the  general  coasting  and  the  Anglo-Irish  trade 
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the  total  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships  with  eargo  con- 
tinued to  fall  away,  for  the  losses  of  coasting  tonnage 
were  not,  generally  speaking,  made  good  ; but,  thanks  to 
the  restriction  of  unessential  traffic  and  the  care  taken  to 
provide  tonnage  for  the  essential  trades  and  to  ensure 
vessels  sailing  with  full  cargoes,  the  assistance  given  by 
coasters  in  the  work  of  distribution  was  decidedly  more 
effective  than  it  had  been  in  1917.  Together  with  the 
development  of  canal  transport,  it  did  a good  deal  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  railways. 

Apart  from  diversions  to  road,  coasters,  and  barges, 
considerable  relief  was  given  to  the  railways  by  careful 
arrangements  to  avoid  unnecessary  haulage,  and  expedite 
delivery.  In  February,  for  instance,  the  Port  and  Transit 
Committee  arranged  with  the  London  fruit  importers  to 
pool  their  facilities  for  dealing  with  fruit  railed  from  the 
western  ports,  thus  avoiding  serious  delays  to  trucks. 
Tea  also  had  given  considerable  trouble.  Practically  the 
whole  import  was  normally  received  in  London,  the  head- 
(piarters  of  the  trade  ; but  owing  to  convoy  arrangements, 
about  half  was  now  going  to  Liverpool  and  IManchester. 
From  these  ports  it  was,  at  first,  forwarded  to  London 
for  blending  and  distribution,  but  towards  the  end  of  1917 
arrangements  were  made  for  a part  of  the  northern  con- 
sumption to  be  supplied  from  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
direct.  Even  so,  a large  amount  required  to  be  railed 
south,  and  in  the  opening  months  of  1918,  caused  serious 
congestion  at  Liverpool,  owing  to  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  arrivals  at  the  London  end,  and  the  consequent  slow- 
ness with  which  cargoes  were  removed.  The  Port  and 
Transit  Committee  took  the  matter  up,  and  by  co-operation 
between  the  Ministry  of  Food,  the  Customs,  the  Port  of 
London  Authority,  and  the  railway  companies,  the  diffi- 
culties were  gradually  overcome. 

Generally  speaking,  the  removal  of  goods  from  the  quays 
was  now  much  more  prompt  than  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  war,  largely  as  a result  of  the  enforcement  of  penalty 
rents  on  both  private  traders  and  Government  Depart- 
ments. In  their  efforts  to  enforce,  in  this  way,  prompt 
removal  of  Government  imports,  the  Port  and  Transit 
Committee  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  Treasury,  who 
issued  instructions  that  “ the  demand  for  jienal  rents 
shoidd  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  an  administrative  break- 
down which  requires  immediate  and  strenuous  efforts  to 
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rectify,”  and  that  every  demand  for  penal  rents  should 
be  reported  “ to  some  superior  and  responsible  official 
who  will  be  responsible  for  taking  all  practicable  measures 
for  reducing  the  block.” 

To  this  general  improvement  there  was,  however,  one 
very  serious  exception.  The  Ministry  of  Food  had  bought, 
during  the  winter,  very  large  quantities  of  bacon  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  shipment  of  these  pur- 
chases had  been  delayed  by  the  block  in  L^nited  States 
ports,  arising  from  severe  weather  and  railway  congestion. 
Thus  the  great  bidk  still  remained  to  come  forward  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  and  the  Ministry  were  still  buying. 

On  March  14th  the  Ministry  of  Food  informed  the  Port 
and  Transit  Executive  Committee  that  about  47,000 
tons  of  bacon  was  at  sea  on  its  way  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  these  consignments  were  to  be  followed  rapidly 
by  shipments  which  might  represent  in  the  whole  400,000 
tons.  The  Ministry  added  that  a very  considerable  portion 
would  consist  of  mild-cured  bacon  requiring,  immediately 
on  its  arrival,  either  cold  storage  or  further  curing. 

These  imports  were  far  in  advanee  of  anything  yet 
experienced.  The  total  import  of  bacon  in  1913  had 
amounted  to  under  250,000  tons,  and  though  imports 
had  risen  largely  during  the  war,  the  total  for  1917  was 
only  328,000  tons,  the  highest  monthly  import  being  in 
April  1918,  when  49,000  tons  was  received.  It  was  now 
evident  that  this  figure  would  be  greatly  exceeded  during 
the  next  few  months  of  1918,  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  such  large  arrivals  was  increased  by  the  faet  that 
practically  the  whole  import  was  coming  from  North 
America  and  would  require  to  be  handled  in  the  West 
Coast  ports,  whereas  more  than  half  the  supply  in  1913 
had  come  from  Denmark  and  Holland,  and  even  in  1917 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  was  reeeived  from  those 
countries. 

On  receipt  of  this,  the  first  notice  of  the  abnormal 
imports  expected,  the  Committee  immediately  communi- 
cated with  the  Ministry  of  Food,  pointing  out  that  the 
storage  facilities  in  the  ports  were  utterly  inadequate 
to  deal  with  such  quantities,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  use  the  quays  or  railway  accommodation 
for  the  purpose  of  sorting  and  classifying  the  bacon,  or 
to  make  retail  deliveries  by  rail  from  the  ports.  They 
urged,  therefore,  that  the  bacon  must  be  sent  through 
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“ wholesale,”  hnmediately  on  diseharge,  to  the  distriets 
in  whieh  it  was  to  be  consumed.  To  this  the  Ministry 
agreed  on  March  21st,  at  a conference  with  the  Committee 
and  the  Port  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping.  The 
Committee  further  urged  on  the  Ministry  the  importance 
of  securing  by  cable  the  fullest  possible  information  as 
to  each  shipment,  so  that  they  might  be  in  a position  to 
make  arrangements,  before  the  arrival  of  each  ship,  for 
the  allocation  and  distribution  of  the  cargo. 

The  actual  imports  in  March  amounted  only  to  about 
3.‘3,()()()  tons,  but  iii  April  nearly  77,000  tons  was  received, 
and  the  May  imports  were  on  the  same  scale.  Owing  to 
the  dislike  of  the  Government  to  exposing  food  once  landed 
in  the  country  a second  time  to  submarine  risk,  it  was 
impossible  to  arrange  for  the  distribution  by  coasting  traffic 
of  any  part  of  these  imports,  and  the  strain  on  the  railways 
was  considerable.  The  chief  diffiiculty,  however,  was  not 
the  2>rovision  of  transi^ort,  but  the  clearing  of  the  quays. 
On  April  5th  and  again  on  Ajiril  30th,  the  Port  and  Transit 
Committee  wrote  to  the  ^Ministry  of  Food,  reiterating  the 
inqiortance  of  taking  delivery  in  bulk,  and  of  issuing  dis- 
posal instructions  before,  or  immediately  on  discharge  of 
the  cargo,  but  it  was  some  weeks  before  they  were  able 
to  secure  entire  cessation  of  the  attempt  to  take  retail 
delivery  from  the  jiorts,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  vessels 
were  still  arriving,  and  bacon  being  landed  on  the  quays, 
before  any  instructions  wci’e  received  as  to  its  ultimate 
destination.  At  Liveiqiool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Hull 
large  quantities  accumulated,  awaiting  disj^osal  orders, 
witli  the  result  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  flow  of  traffic 
was  obstructed,  and  the  turn-round  of  shijis  imj^eded,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bacon  itself  deteriorated. 

Bacon  was  now  strictly  rationed,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Food  explained  their  inability  to  remove  the  cargoes, 
])artly  by  the  reluctance  of  retailers  to  accejit  large  con- 
signments, through  fear  of  stocks  being  left  on  their  hands, 
})artly  by  the  fact  that  the  cold  storage  cajiacity  of  the 
country  was  already  fully  utilised,  and  partly  by  their 
inability  to  issue  allocation  orders  in  advance,  owing  to 
difficulty  in  obtaining  cable  advice  of  the  arrival  of  bacon 
ships.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  root  of  the 
trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  inq)orts  were  altogether  in 
excess  of  current  reciuircmcnts,  and  the  Port  and  Transit 
(’ommiltee  accordingly  urged  that  stc^xs  should  be  taken 
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both  to  restrict  the  imports  and  to  increase  the  bacon 
ration,  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  supply 
and  demand.  To  both  these  steps  the  Ministry  agreed 
early  in  IMay,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  the  measures 
taken  had  become  effective  ; but  by  that  time  much 
damage  had  already  been  done. 

So  serious  was  the  situation  that,  on  May  10th,  the  I’ort 
and  Transit  Committee  communicated  with  the  Govern- 
ment recapitulating  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction 
and  pointing  out  that  the  blocking  of  the  ports  by  accumu- 
lations was  of  peculiar  gravity  at  a time  when,  owing  to 
the  importance  of  American  trooping,  special  efforts  were 
being  made  to  accelerate  the  turn-round  of  ships  in  the 
West  Coast  ports,  and  when  tonnage  and  port  facilities 
were  being  freely  employed  in  forming  the  food  reserves 
at  East  Coast  ports  recommended  by  the  Traffic  Diversion 
Committee.  They  further  stated  that  only  the  unusual 
coldness  of  the  weather  during  the  past  six  weeks  had 
saved  a large  proportion  of  the  bacon  from  becoming 
absolutely  unfit  for  human  consumption  prior  to  its 
removal  from  the  quays.  They  urged,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  should  take  steps  to  limit  the  imports  of  the 
Departments,  especially  imports  of  perishable  commodities, 
to  the  quantities  which  could  be  passed  either  into 
immediate  consumption  or  into  store,  as  and  when  the 
ships  arrived. 

As  a result  of  the  limitation  of  orders  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  the  June  imports  fell  to  60,000  tons,  and  thanks  to 
increased  consumption  and  better  arrangements  for  bulk 
delivery,  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  distribution  had 
become  less  accentuated  by  the  end  of  that  month.  In 
other  resjDccts,  too,  the  position  at  the  ports  was  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  work  accomplished  by  the  Port  and 
Transit  Executive  Committee,  the  Port  and  Home  Trade 
Branches  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  the  Liverpool  Convoy 
Committee,  and  other  bodies  concerned  with  internal 
transport,  was  bearing  fruit ; except  during  the  bacon 
rush  the  quays  had  been  kept  fairly  free  from  accumula- 
tions of  cargo  ; something  had  been  done  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  railways.  Generally  speaking,  the  turn- 
round  of  ships,  especially  in  the  all-important  trooping 
convoys,  was  much  better  than  in  1917. 

The  effect  of  this  improvement,  combined  with  that  of 
the  better  organisation  of  shipping  already  described,  was 
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to  increase  very  considerably  the  annual  carrying  power 
of  the  available  tonnage.  During  the  six  months,  February 
to  July  inclusive,  the  average  British  tonnage  actually 
available  for  foreign  trade  corresponded  very  closely  with 
that  available  during  the  previous  half-year,  as  economies 
effected  in  the  employment  of  ships  on  naval  and  military 
service  were  set-off  by  the  net  loss  of  tonnage.  Never- 
theless, the  entrances  with  cargo  under  the  IBritish  flag 
increased  by  050,000  tons  net,  or  7 per  cent.,  and  though 
the  foreign  entrances  showed  a still  further  decline,  there 
was  an  increase  of  some  ‘200,000  tons  in  the  imports 
received,  or,  ineluding  oil-fuel,  300,000  tons. 

Small  as  it  was,  this  increase  formed  a very  notable 
landmark  in  the  history  of  seaborne  trade  during  the  war. 
It  was  the  first  time  since  January  1916  that  the  half- 
yearly  total  had  not  fallen  below  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
ceding six  months,  and  it  was  the  more  noteworthy  in 
view  of  the  immense  reductions  in  imports  anticipated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  That  these  antieipations 
were  so  happily  disappointed  was  due  in  part  to  the  steady 
reduetion  in  losses  arising  from  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  convoy  system,  in  part  to  the  closer 
concentration  of  shipping  on  the  shorter  routes,  but  not 
least  to  the  improvement  in  turn-round  at  home  and 
abroad  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  annual  carrying 
j)owcr  of  the  ships. 

Even  this  increase  in  carrying  power  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
barely  suflieient  for  fulfilment  of  the  increased  demands 
on  British  shipping  made  by  the  Allied  import  programmes 
and  American  trooping ; but  before  considering  the 
situation  as  it  developed  during  the  late  summer  of  1918, 
it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  effect  on  the  Enemy  Bowers 
of  the  events  which  had  so  profoundly  modified  the  dis- 
position of  Allied  shipping.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
(Jreat  Britain,  the  problem  of  supplies  had  developed 
during  the  first  half  of  1918  on  very  different  lines  from 
those  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ; but  while 
this  meant,  for  Great  Britain,  that  gloomy  anticipations 
had  not  been  realised,  it  meant  for  Germany  only  the 
ultimate  disappointment  of  exaggerated  hopes. 
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It  was  not  only  through  the  effect  on  imports  of  the 
American  trooping  programme  that  the  interaction  of  the 
war  at  sea  and  the  war  on  land  was  manifested  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1918.  The  effects  of  the  German 
offensive  were  felt  at  every  turn.  Drafts  and  reinforce- 
ments from  Great  Britain,  immense  quantities  of  stores 
and  material  to  replace  losses  in  the  retreat,  rolling  stock 
and  railway  material  for  use  in  the  development  of  the  new 
front,  had  to  be  rushed  out  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed.  Thanks  to  the  improvements  effected  in  the  cross- 
Channel  transport  service  during  1917,  and  the  institution 
of  a railway  ferry  service  in  February  1918,  the  work 
was  done  with  remarkable  success  and  with  little  addition 
to  the  strain  on  tonnage  ; but  the  choking  of  the  French 
railways  made  it  necessary  more  and  more  to  divert 
Italian  coal  to  the  long  sea  route,  and  the  strain  on  man- 
power reacted  seriously  on  the  output  of  essential  in- 
dustries. The  output  of  coal  fell  off  as  the  result  of  the 
recruiting  of  miners,  and  with  the  War  Office  at  their 
wits’  end  to  fill  up  the  depleted  ranks,  it  proved  impossible 
to  procure  the  return  of  the  skilled  shipwrights  and  marine 
engineers  for  whom  the  Navy  Controller  had  asked  at  the 
end  of  1917. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  German  offensive  itself  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  defection  of  Russia.  An  armistice 
between  Russia  and  the  Central  Powers  had  been  signed 
by  the  Bolshevik  Government  on  December  15th,  1917, 
and  though  it  was  not  until  March  3rd  that  peace  was 
finally  signed  at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  Germans  had  been 
able  for  many  weeks  before  that  date  to  transfer  troops 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  front,  and  devote  them- 
selves, untroubled  by  any  serious  thought  of  Russian 
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interference,  to  the  preparation  of  their  great  stroke  in 
the  West. 

Both  in  its  causes  and  its  effects  the  Russian  debacle 
illustrated  the  strength  and  the  limitations  of  sea-power. 
Admitting  the  importance  of  the  political  elements  in  the 
Revolution,  its  fundamental  cause  must  be  sought  largely 
in  the  economic  situation.  Owing  to  the  German  com- 
mand of  the  Baltic  and  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles, 
Russia  had  been  unable,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to 
shij)  her  surplus  harvests,  or  receive  any  imports  beyond 
those  that  could  be  forced  through  the  narrow  channels  of 
trade  provided  by  the  White  Sea,  Vladivostok,  and  the 
Swedish  transit  route.  This  practically  restricted  all  im- 
ports to  the  supply  of  urgent  military  requirements.  Even 
for  these  the  existing  channels  of  trade  were  inadequate,  and 
their  distribution  from  the  ports  put  a severe  strain  on  the 
imperfect  internal  transport  system.  That  system,  further 
strained  by  military  movements,  progressively  deteriorated, 
and  the  Western  Allies  could  give  little  help  in  its  improve- 
ment, shut  off  as  they  were  from  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
})orts.  In  the  absence  of  inqiorted  fuel,  coal  for  the 
Petrograd  factories  had  to  be  brought  from  the  Donetz 
basin,  a thousand  miles  away,  and  this  necessity,  besides 
adding  to  the  intolerable  strain  on  the  Russian  railways, 
limited  the  development  of  those  factories  themselves. 
As  a result,  both  of  transport  dilliculties  and  of  the  pressure 
of  military  demands  on  the  restricted  output,  the  flow  of 
manufactured  goods  from  the  industrial  centre  to  the 
food-producing  districts  rapidly  diminished,  and  the 
peasants,  unable  to  obtain  either  imported  goods  or  home 
mamd’acturcs  in  exchange  for  agricultural  produce,  were 
reluctant  to  accept  pai)cr  money  which  was  constantly 
depreciating,  owing  to  the  stopi)age  of  exports  and  the 
effects  of  war  expenditure,  and  for  which  they  were  now 
unable  to  obtain  goods.  Thus,  although  the  production 
of  food,  even  under  war  conditions,  affortled  a considerable 
surplus  over  the  total  requirements  of  the  countiy,  the 
industrial  areas  round  Moscow  and  Petrograd  found 
themselves  short  of  food  as  well  as  of  raw  materials,  while 
the  agricultural  population  were  unable  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  labour  in  a supply  of  the  other  necessities  of  life.* 

‘ Soo,  inter  alia,  tho  Economic  Survey  of  Certain  Countries  Specially 
Affected  by  the  lt<ir  at  the  Close  of  the  Year  1919,  Department  of  Overseas 
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Actual  shortage  of  imported  goods,  local  shortages  due 
to  the  failure  of  internal  transj^ort,  fantastically  high  prices 
due  both  to  shortage  and  to  the  linancial  consequences  of 
the  paralysis  of  the  export  trade,  military  failures  arising 
from  defective  transport  and  defective  supply — all  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  Revolution,  and  to  throw  it, 
when  it  came,  into  the  hands  of  the  extremists.  Had  the 
Baltic  been  accessible  to  Allied  shipping,  had  the 
Dardanelles  been  forced  in  1915,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  Revolution  woidd  never  have  come,  or  that  its  worst 
consequences  would  have  been  averted. 

No  less  far-reaching,  and  more  easily  separable,  were 
the  economic  effects  of  the  Revolution,  both  direct  and 
indirect.  The  indirect  effects,  arising  from  the  German 
offensive,  undertaken  as  a consequence  of  the  Russian 
breakdown,  have  already  been  indicated.  The  direct 
effects  were  almost  as  important.  To  the  Central  Powers 
peace  with  Russia  came  as  a new  lease  of  life  in  the  economic 
as  well  as  in  the  military  sphere.  Just  as,  in  1916-17, 
the  conquest  of  Roumania  had  enabled  them  to  struggle 
through  the  critical  months  preceding  the  gathering  of  the 
1917  harvest,  so  now  the  defection  of  Russia  from  the 
Allied  cause,  enabled  them  to  make  good,  temporarily,  a 
deficit  in  their  food  supplies  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  fatal.  As  with  the  Roumanian  supplies  in  1917,  the 
total  relief  ultimately  obtained  was  small  in  comparison 
with  the  extravagant  hopes  originally  formed  ; but  the 
gap  between  the  1917  and  1918  harvests  was  just  bridged, 
and  the  hope  of  further  relief,  coupled  with  the  military 
successes  in  the  West,  enabled  the  German  and  Austrian 
tiovernments  to  appeal  once  more  to  their  peoples  to  hold 
out  a little  longer,  in  the  expectation  of  ultimate  victory. 

In  December  1917,  when  the  armistice  was  concluded 
between  the  Bolshevik  Government  and  the  Central 
Powers,  the  Germans  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Russian  Poland  and  had  advanced  beyond 
Riga  along  the  Baltic  coast.  From  these  quarters,  how- 
ever, no  great  quantity  of  foodstuffs  could  be  wrung,  and 
it  was  towards  the  Ukraine,  the  great  wheat-producing 
district  in  the  south-west,  that  all  eyes  in  the  Central 
Powers  Avere  turned.  This  district  was  no  longer  a part 
of  Russia,  so  called.  After  the  second  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, a swift  process  of  disintegration  had  set  in,  and 
province  after  province  formed  its  own  provisional 
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Government.  On  November  20th,  1917,  the  Ukrainian 
People’s  Republic  was  proclaimed  ; on  the  28th  the 
Esthonian  local  Diet  declared  its  independence  ; on  Decem- 
ber Gth  Finland  followed  suit.  The  Central  Powers  were 
quick  to  seize  their  opportunity  and  at  once  opened  direct 
negotiations  with  the  Ukrainian  Government.  On 
February  1st,  1918,  they  formally  recognised  the  new 
Republic,  and  on  February  9th  they  concluded  with  the 
Ukrainian  Rada  a treaty  of  peace,  and  a supplementary 
commercial  treaty  which  provided  for  the  supply  by  the 
Ukraine  of  about  1,000,000  tons  of  foodstuffs.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  negotiations  between  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  Bolshevik  Government  broke  down,  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  Germans  to  evacuate  Courland  and 
Lithuania,  which  had  now  become  important  sources  of 
supply,  though  little  grain  was  obtainable.  On  February 
18th  the  German  troops  resumed  hostilities  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  they  had  advanced  along  the  Baltic 
coast  as  far  as  Reval  and  so  secured  a footing  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  Negotiations  were  resumed,  and  on  March 
3rd  a treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Brest-Litovsk  which 
left  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  provinces  (Lithuania,  Livonia, 
Courland,  and  Esthonia)  in  the  possession  of  the  Germans. 
Two  days  later  a preliminary  treaty  of  ^Jeace  was  signed 
by  the  fugitive  Roumanian  Government. 

The  first  effect  in  Germany  and  Austria  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  with  Russia  was  an  exaggerated  optimism 
with  regard  to  food  supplies.  At  the  beginning  of  1918 
the  food  situation  in  Germany  was  slightly  better  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previoiis  year.  The 
rations  themselves  were  somewhat  above  those  of  the 
dreadful  winter  of  1916-17,  and  including  the  supple- 
mentary ration  issued  to  heavy  workers,  and  the  food 
passing  by  illicit  trade  (said  to  be  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole), 
the  available  supplies  were  sullicient  to  preserve  life, 
though  not  to  make  good  the  previous  physical  deteriora- 
tion, or  to  maintain  the  ])Cople  in  full  vigour.  In  Austria, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  were  worse  than  ever. 
Strikes,  food  riots,  and  peace  demonstrations  broke  out 
during  January  in  most  of  the  chief  industrial  centres,  and 
\’ienna  was  on  the  brink  of  famine.  Indeed,  the  Austrian 
Government  were  hampered  during  the  course  of  the 
Brest-Litovsk  negotiations,  by  the  necessity  of  procuring 
food  from  Berlin,  to  avert  actual  starvation. 
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To  Austria  the  prospect  of  supplies  from  the  Ukraine 
promised  deliverance  from  absolute  disaster.  To  Germany 
it  promised  an  amelioration  of  conditions  not  yet  wholly 
insupportable.  The  Ukrainian  Government  had  promised 
to  deliver  before  the  end  of  April,  300,000  tons  of  grain 
and  considerable  quantities  of  other  foodstuffs.  The 
military  advantages  derived  from  the  collapse  of  Russia 
held  out  hopes  of  a speedy  decision  in  the  West,  and  even 
if  those  hopes  should  not  be  realised,  the  whole  surplus 
production  of  the  Ukraine,  as  well  as  of  Roumania,  would 
be  available  for  1918-19.  A strong  reaction  set  in  against 
the  pessimism  which  was  growing  on  the  German  people  ; 
concealed  hoards  of  foodstuffs  came  into  the  market, 
prices  fell,  and  the  Government  maintained  the  official 
rations  at  a level  higher  than  was  justified  by  the  existing 
stocks.  At  the  same  time  they  made  every  preparation 
to  lift  the  Ukrainian  grain,  by  rail,  by  steamer  from 
Odessa,  and  by  barges  up  the  Danube. 

This  extreme  optimism  was  short-lived.  Transport  of 
the  Ukrainian  supplies  presented  grave  difficulties  ; it 
was  the  break-down  of  the  transport  system,  more  than 
anything  else,  which  had  led  to  the  Russian  collajjse,  and 
the  German  system  was  grievously  strained.  Finance 
also  presented  an  awkward  problem.  The  peasants  refused 
to  accept  Russian,  German,  or  Austrian  currency,  and  it 
was  not  easy,  in  the  state  of  the  German  industries,  to 
provide  the  goods  which  they  demanded  by  way  of  barter. 
Above  all,  the  actual  stocks  of  grain  were  much  smaller 
than  had  been  anticipated.  The  disorganisation  caused 
by  the  Revolution,  the  confiscation  of  the  large  landed 
estates,  the  lack  of  skilled  labour,  good  seed,  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  had  combined  to  reduce  the  harvest, 
and  the  peasants  were  loth  to  see  grain  which  they  might 
urgently  require  for  their  own  consumption,  despatched 
to  Vienna  or  Berlin. 

The  Ukrainian  Government  was  thus  wholly  unable  to 
fulfil  its  promises,  and  the  Germans  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  obtaining  supplies  by  voluntary  purchase, 
and  to  undertake  themselves  the  exploitation  of  the 
country.  On  March  2nd  they  occupied  Kiev ; on  March 
13th  Odessa.  On  April  29th  they  proclaimed  General 
Skoropadski,  an  ex-Russian  officer.  Hetman,  and  estab- 
lished a military  dictatorship  under  German  tutelage. 

Their  difficulties  were  far  from  over.  Although  they 
111 — 24 
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devoted  themselves  witli  ruthless  energy  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  country,  the  Germans  found  the  task  of  wring- 
ing supplies  from  a reluctant  population  more  difficult 
than  they  had  anticiiJated.  In  the  first  flush  of  their 
triumph,  they  had  been  lavish  in  their  promises  to  neutrals, 
especially  Sweden  and  Holland,  of  grain  which  would 
render  tliose  countries  independent  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  by  the  end  of  February  the  promised  supplies  had 
dwindled  to  nothing,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the 
utmost  for  which  the  Central  Powers  could  hope  w'as  a 
sufficiency  of  grain  for  their  own  consumption,  to  enable 
them  to  last  out  until  the  harvest.  Meanwhile  the  German 
stocks  had  been  depleted  by  increased  consumption  during 
the  initial  wave  of  optimism  ; the  expected  supplies  w hich 
would  alone  have  justified  the  maintenance  of  the  rations 
had  not  been  received  ; and  it  was  necessary  to  afford  some 
measure  of  relief  to  Austria,  where  the  whole  system  of 
food  administration  had  absolutely  broken  down.  The 
natural  result  followed.  On  May  17th  the  German  Food 
Control  announced  the  reduction  of  the  flour  ration  from 
7 to  5|  ounces,  as  from  June  IGth.  This  was  the  lowest 
level  it  had  yet  reached  during  the  war,  and  the  contrast 
between  this  reduction  and  the  hoped-for  increase,  created 
bitter  disappointment. 

To  make  things  worse,  the  outlook  for  the  future  was 
equally  unsatisfactory.  The  Ukrainian  peasants  were 
disinclined  to  make  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  new  masters  ; 
the  standing  crops  in  many  places  were  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  local  risings,  and  a prolonged  drought  had  told 
heavily  on  the  new  harvest  itself.  Early  reports  from 
Rouniania  indicated  the  probability  that  the  1918  harvest 
would  be  an  absolute  failure,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
amount  of  grain  to  be  drawn  from  the  conquered  terri- 
tories during  1918-19  was  likely  to  be  small. 

Even  apart  from  the  shortage  of  breadstuffs,  the  food 
situation  was  now  very  bad.  The  only  hopeful  item  was 
that  it  had  proved  possible  to  maintain  the  German 
potato  ration  at  7 11).  a week.  The  slaughter  weight  of 
cattle  had  now  fallen  to  about  55  per  cent.,  and  of  pigs  to 
about  GO  i)cr  cent,  of  the  normal.  Considerable  assistance 
in  maintaining  the  meat  ration  was  afforded  by  the  re- 
(piisition  of  cattle  in  the  occupied  territories  ; but  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  still  further  the  milk  ration  for  children, 
and  the  siq)ply  of  edible  fats  and  tish  was  shorter  than 
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ever.  The  effect  of  the  embargoes,  following  on  the  various 
agreements  between  the  Allies  and  neutral  States,  had 
progressively  reduced  the  imports  of  meat,  bacon,  and 
dairy  produce  from  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  until  the 
total  food  supplies  received  from  those  countries  was  only 
a quarter  of  what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  1910. 
The  general  conditions  among  the  urban  population  were 
appalling ; the  death-rate  rose  as  steadily  as  the  birth-rate 
fell,  and  it  is  not  suriu’ising  that  to  the  wide-spread,  open 
evasion  of  the  food  regulations  there  was  now  added  an 
outburst  of  crimes  against  property  and  person,  more 
especially  theft  of  food,  which  bore  witness  to  the  danger 
of  a complete  break-down  of  law  and  order  in  the  near 
future. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  German  armies  in  the  West 
continued  to  advance,  the  military  element  remained  in 
the  ascendant.  The  Food  Control  was  the  target  of 
constant  attacks  ; but  the  hope  of  a favourable  military 
decision  was  sufTicient  to  buoy  up  the  nation  through  the 
months  preceding  the  harvest,  and  prevent  the  universal 
discontent  from  assuming  the  form  of  aetive  opposition 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  Austria  the  cry  for 
peace  was  loud  ; but  the  very  faet  that  Austria  was  now 
more  and  more  dependent  on  German  assistance  in  main- 
taining a bare  minimum  subsistence,  rendered  the  Austrian 
Government  a helpless  tool  of  the  Germans.  Bitter  as 
was  the  disappointment  with  regal'd  to  the  Ukraine, 
even  the  seanty  supjilies  received  suflieed  at  least  to 
prevent  the  actual  defection  of  Austria,  and  to  provide 
the  German  population  with  a ration  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  accept  so  long  as  a hope  of  victory  remained. 

The  success  of  the  Western  offensive,  on  which  those 
hopes  were  based,  was  sufficient  evidence  that  the  ener- 
getie  measures  taken  to  scrape  together  every  available 
scrap  of  copper,  nickel,  and  other  essential  metals  had, 
so  far,  sufficed  to  keep  the  munitions  industries  running. 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces  were  now  being  ruthlessly 
ransacked,  and  in  addition  to  the  requisitioning  of  metals, 
it  was  hoped  ultimately  to  obtain  from  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine  badly  needed  raw  materials  such  as  leather  and 
flax. 

The  outlook  for  the  war  industries  was  not,  however, 
satisfactory.  Although  much  war  material  had  been 
captured  in  the  West  in  the  shape  of  guns,  machine-guns, 
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and  mortars,  tlie  booty  had  added  little  to  the  stoeks  of 
copper,  brass,  niekel,  aluminium,  and  other  metals,  and 
against  the  possibility  of  supplies  to  be  obtained  from 
Russia  had  to  be  set  a tightening  of  the  blockade  which 
cut  off  most  of  the  materials  hitherto  obtained  from 
Scandinavia. 

Throughout  the  first  quarter  of  1917  the  general  Allied 
embargo  on  exports  to  Holland  and  Scandinavia  had  been 
maintained  in  all  its  severity.  Norway  and  Denmark 
continued  to  draw  their  agreed  coal  supply  from  Great 
Hritain,  and  shipments  to  Sweden  had  increased  consider- 
ably as  a result  of  the  modus  vivendi  arrived  at  in  January  ; 
but  all  other  exports  were  absolutely  at  a standstill,  and 
to  Holland  even  the  shipment  of  coal  had  entirely  eeased 
by  the  end  of  March.  As  regards  American  exports  to 
Scandinavia  the  only  exceptions  permitted  were  the 
agreed  shipments  of  cereals  to  Norway,  and  those  granted 
to  Sweden  under  the  modus  vivendi.  To  Holland,  as  we 
have  seen,  a limited  amount  of  wheat  had  been  promised 
on  March  ‘Jlst,  when  Dutch  shipping  was  requisitioned  ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  embargo  was  complete. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  other  than  the  avoidance  of 
actual  famine  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  provision 
of  a minimum  supply  of  fuel,  the  four  States  affected  by 
the  embargo  had  now  been  without  imports  of  any  descrip- 
tion since  the  autumn  of  191G,  with  the  exception  of  such 
scanty  supplies  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  Central 
Rowers.  Depicted  as  were  their  stocks,  by  the  previous 
interruption  of  communications,  the  burden  of  isolation 
had  become  almost  too  great  to  be  borne.  ‘ 


' Impouts  into  Scandinavia  and  Holland  from  all  Sources  other 
THAN  Germany  (exclusive  of  Coal) 

(In  1,000  tons) 


— 

Quarterly  aver- 
age 1911-13, 
less  Exports. 

January-March 

1918. 

Corn  and  grain  ..... 

1,223 

35 

Other  foodstuffs  ..... 

191 

39 

Oils,  fats,  and  gums  .... 

200 

9 

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof 

64 

1 

Metals  ami  manufactures  thereof 

280 

6 

Other  principal  articles  .... 

220 

4 

2,174 

94 
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Norway  was  the  least  affected,  as  her  imports  had  been 
less  restricted  prior  to  the  general  embargo,  and  the 
licensing  of  cereals,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
coal  supply,  had  considerably  modified  the  effect  of  the 
embargo  itself.  Moreover,  the  Norwegian  shipowners  had 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  Tonnage 
Agreement,  and  the  Fish  Agreement,  under  which  large 
shipments  were  made  to  Great  Britain  during  the  early 
months  of  1918,  was  very  lucrative  for  the  fishing  industry.  ‘ 
Nevertheless,  Norway  was  the  first  of  the  four  States  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Associated  Powers.  Norwegian 
relations  with  the  Allies  had  always  been  friendly,  and 
though  some  of  the  outstanding  questions  proved  difficult 
of  adjustment,  an  agreement  was  eventually  arrived  at 
on  terms  extremely  satisfactory  to  the  Allies. 

The  United  States  had  originally  demanded  the  complete 
cessation  of  all  exports  to  the  enemy,  of  every  description. 
This  would  have  borne  too  hardly  on  Norwegian  interests, 
to  which  some  small  imports  from  Germany  were  import- 
ant, and  it  became  necessary  to  accept  a compromise. 
The  Allies,  like  the  Norwegians,  were  anxious  for  a settle- 
ment, as  the  Fish  Agreement  was  running  out  and  Great 
Britain  could  ill  afford  the  expense  of  an  arrangement, 
on  similar  terms,  with  regard  to  the  1918  catch.  On 
April  30th,  the  Norwegian-American  Agreement  was  signed. 
It  provided  for  a complete  stoppage  of  all  exports  to  the 
Central  Powers  of  nickel,  molybdenum,  mica,  pyrites, 
chrome  ore,  and  other  articles  of  military  importance, 
and  of  all  food  exports  except  48,000  tons  of  fish  and  fish 
products.  Exports  of  carbide,  nitrates,  iron  ore,  zinc, 
aluminium,  and  other  commodities  wxre  drastically  re- 
stricted, and  it  was  specifically  provided  that  no  goods  of 
any  description  should  be  exported  to  the  Central  Powers, 


* Tho  purchase  of  185,000  metric  tons  of  Norwegian  herrings  and  other 
fish  products  under  the  1916  scheme  had  cost  £11,000,000.  Under  tiie 
Fisii  Agreement  of  1916-17,  329,000  tons  were  purchased  at  a cost  of 
£13,800,000.  Tho  net  loss  to  the  British  Government  was  £5,320,000 
under  the  old  scheme  and  £5,270,000  under  the  Agreement.  This  loss  was 
due  in  great  part  to  the  collapse  of  Russia,  to  whom  a large  proportion 
of  the  fish  had  been,  or  was  to  have  been,  sold.  It  must  bo  remembered, 
however,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  Agreement  to  the  Allies  that,  in 
addition  to  the  500,000  tons  actually  purchased,  a very  largo  amount 
was  diverted  from  the  enemy  to  approved  markets.  Of  250,000  tons  of 
wet-salted  fish  produced  in  1917,  only  14,000  tons  was  purchased  by 
Great  Britain,  yet  only  about  18,000  tons  reached  the  enemy.  The 
balance — -over  200,000  tons — was  exported,  under  the  terms  of  the  Agree- 
ment, to  approved  destinations. 
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which  had  been  produced  with  the  aid  of  materials  supplied 
by  the  Allies  or  the  United  States.  Finally,  provision 
was  made  for  the  shipment  of  essential  supplies  to  the 
Allies,  in  specified  quantities,  free  of  export  tax.  In 
return  the  embargo  was  lifted,  and  supplies  guaranteed 
on  a rationing  basis,  including  300,000  tons  of  breadstuffs 
and  200,000  tons  of  fodder.  ‘ 

In  the  following  month.  May  1918,  the  prolonged  dispute 
with  Sweden  was  at  last  terminated.  Even  more  than 
the  Norwegian  Agreement,  the  Swedish  General  Agreement 
represented  a compromise  between  the  extreme  demands 
of  the  United  States  and  neutral  interests.  The  crux  of 
the  problem  was  the  question  of  iron  ore.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  Associated  Governments  to  put  an  end  to 
this  trafiie,  so  vital  to  the  enemy’s  supply  of  munitions, 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  any  agreement  being  reaehed; 
but  it  had  to  be  recognised  that  the  situation  in  the  Baltic 
prevented  the  Allies  from  interposing  physical  barriers 
to  the  traffic,  and  since  the  Swedes  were  ready  to  face  any 
degree  of  privation  rather  than  exj3ose  themselves  to  the 
retaliatory  measures  which  might  follow  a total  prohibition 
of  export,  it  seemed  better  to  accept  the  principle  of 
limitation.  Whether  the  embargo  was  maintained  or 
lifted,  the  export  of  ore  woidd  go  on,  and  meanwhile  the 
Allies  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  Swedish  tonnage,  whieh 
they  urgently  required.  It  was  aecordingly  agreed  that 
exports  to  the  enemy  should  be  limited  to  3,500,000  tons 
a year,  and  that  2,000,000  tons  should  be  purchased  by 
the  Allies. 

In  other  respects  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  were 
much  more  stringent.  All  exports  to  the  enem}^  of  most 
other  ores  and  metals,  of  foodstuffs,  and  of  textiles  were 
definitely  stopi)cd,  and  those  of  wood-pulp,  paper,  carbide, 
and  iron  and  steel  were  restricted  to  specified  quantities. 

• How  stringontly  Norwegian  trade  with  the  Central  Powers  was 
restricted  may  ho  soon  from  tlio  following  figures,  indicating,  in  thousands 
of  metric  tons,  the  agreed  distribution  of  certain  of  the  more  important 


Norwegian  products  : 

Aiwooiated 

Central 

Powers. 

Powers. 

Iron  ore  . 

. 200 

40 

Pyrites  . 

. 130 

nil. 

Nitrates  and  . 

. 112 

8 

cyanamido  . 

10 

— 

Ferro-silicon 

20 

2 

Carbide  . 

. 30 

10 
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Further,  the  Swedes  agreed  not  only  to  prohibit  all  exports 
of  articles  produced  from  materials  supplied  by  the  Allies, 
but  all  exports  of  commodities  similar  to  those  imported 
from  the  Associated  Powers,  For  instance,  the  export 
of  paper  yarn,  or  paper  from  which  such  yarn  could  be 
manufactured,  was  prohibited  as  a condition  of  the  right 
to  receive  imports  of  textiles. 

It  was,  however,  the  tonnage  provisions  of  the  Agreement 
which  were  of  the  greatest  immediate  importance.  By 
these  the  Swedes  agreed  to  charter  to  the  Associated 
Powers  for  war-zone  trade,  200,000  dead-weight  tons  of 
Swedish  shipping,  and  for  trade  outside  the  war  zone  a 
block  of  tonnage  of  the  same  size.  One-half  the  shipping 
in  each  class  was  to  be  chartered  to  the  Inter-Allied 
Chartering  Executive  and  one-half  to  the  United  States 
Chartering  Committee,  and  it  was  provided  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  ships  were  to  be  delivered  in  Allied  ports 
within  one  month,  75  per  cent,  within  six  weeks,  and  the 
whole  within  two  months  of  the  signing  of  the  Agreement. 
The  remaining  tonnage  under  the  Swedish  flag  was  to  be 
left  free  for  employment  in  the  national  interests,  with 
the  provision  that  a minimum  of  100,000  tons  dead-weight 
should  be  maintained  in  the  Anglo-Swedish-French  trade. 
In  consideration  of  these  undertakings,  the  North  Sea 
Freight  Regulations  were  suspended,  and  all  restrictions 
on  the  bunkering  of  Swedish  shijjs  removed. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the  Agreement  included 
the  raising  of  an  Allied  loan  in  Sweden,  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  financing  of  imports  from  that  country. 
The  total  advantages  thus  secured  to  the  Allies  were  very 
considerable,  and  the  only  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the 
Agreement  was  the  large  proportion  of  iron  ore  allocated 
to  the  Central  Powers.  It  was  probable,  however,  that 
the  Germans  had  already  accumulated  stocks  sufficient  to 
see  them  through  the  campaign  of  1918,  and  the  positive 
and  immediate  benefits  were  too  great  to  be  thrown  aside 
for  the  possibility  that  a more  drastie  restriction  of  the 
ore  export  might,  later  on,  be  achieved. 

Although  the  general  embargo  had  now  been  lifted  in 
respect  of  both  Norway  and  Sweden,  it  was  still  main- 
tained against  Holland  and  Denmark.  The  total  break- 
down of  the  tonnage  negotiations  with  Holland,  which  led 
to  the  requisitioning  of  Dutch  shipping,  no  less  than  the 
failure  to  obtain  satisfactory  assurances  in  respect  of  the 
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sand  and  gravel  traffic,  put  any  agreement  with  the 
Netherlands  Government  out  of  the  question  for  the  time 
being.  As  regards  Denmark,  the  ehief  diffieulty  was  the 
inability  of  the  Danish  Government  to  give  guarantees 
with  regard  to  the  export  of  horses  and  live  cattle,  a point 
on  which  the  American  Government  strongly  insisted. 
Both  Holland  and  Denmark,  therefore,  continued  to  be 
practically  cut  off  from  overseas  supplies  other  than  those 
they  could  obtain  from  their  own  colonies  or  from  neutral 
sources  not  controlled  by  the  Allies,  and  the  restricted 
shipments  of  coal  permitted  to  go  forward  from  Great 
Britain. 

Norway  and  Sweden  were  now  free  to  import,  but  both 
these  countries  and  Switzerland  were  still  strictly  rationed, 
on  a basis  permitting  only  such  imports  as  would  suffice 
for  the  normal  domestic  consumption,  without  allowing 
any  possible  margin  for  re-export.  In  order  to  provide 
for  still  stricter  and  more  scientific  application  of  this 
principle,  an  Inter-Allied  Rationing  and  Statistical  Com- 
mittee was  formed  in  May,  with  the  British  War  Trade 
Statistical  Department  as  its  secretariat.  ‘ In  the  same 
month  the  agreement  with  the  Societe  Suisse  de  Surveil- 
lance was  revised,  with  the  object  of  still  further  restricting 
exports  to  the  Central  Powers,  and  the  Icelandic  Agree- 
ment was  replaced  by  a new  General  Agreement,  on 
similar  lines,  with  the  Associated  Governments. 

Meanwhile  steps  were  taken  to  restrict  so  far  as  possible 
the  advantages  to  be  drawn  by  the  enemy  from  the  Russian 
collapse,  and  in  particxilar  to  prevent  the  great  accumula- 
tions of  munitions  and  war  material  at  Archangel  and 
Vladivostok  from  falling  into  their  hands. 

The  Itussian  summer  programme  of  1917,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  loyally  fulfilled,  so  long  as  any  spark  of 
resistance  to  Germany  remained,  but  on  the  fall  of  the 
Kerensky  Government,  the  ships  still  in  the  White  Sea 
were  hurried  away,  the  Naval  Transport  Officer  left 
Archangel,  and  prejJarations  for  a winter  programme  to 
Murmansk  were  abandoned.  The  fact  that  no  tonnage 
for  the  White  Sea  had  to  be  allocated  in  1918  was  no  small 
set-off  to  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Russian 
defection.  The  transport  of  some  two  and  a half  million 

* An  Allied  Blockade  Committee  had  already  boon  formed,  in  March 
1918,  for  the  jnirposo  of  co-ordinating  tlio  action  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Bowers. 
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tons  of  coal  and  general  cargo  to  Russian  ports  had 
proved  an  almost  unbearable  strain  in  1917  ; in  1918, 
with  a still  more  pronounced  tonnage  deficit,  its  con- 
sequences must  have  been  very  grave.  As  it  was,  the 
ships  formerly  employed  in  the  White  Sea  programme  were 
set  free  for  the  carriage  of  cereals  and  other  essential 
imports,  or  for  employment  in  the  French  and  Italian 
coal  trade,  where  British  tonnage  was  in  greater  and 
greater  demand,  owing  to  the  decreased  supply  of  neutral 
shipping. 

Thanks  to  the  measures  taken  to  expedite  sailings  from 
Archangel,  practically  the  whole  of  both  the  British  and 
the  Russian  tonnage  in  the  White  Sea  was  brought  away 
before  the  closing  of  navigation  by  ice.  Of  the  ships 
locked  in  the  Baltic  all  but  seven  had  already  escaped. 
Efforts  w'ere  now  made  to  bring  these  seven  away  ; but 
they  were  unsuecessful.  In  April,  when  the  Germans 
landed  in  Finland,  three  of  the  steamers  were  sunk  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands  ; the  other 
four  were  seized  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

As  between  Russia  and  the  Allies  the  situation  was 
now  somewhat  complicated.  The  Allies  had  not  recog- 
nised the  Bolshevik  Government,  and  were  still  hopeful 
of  a counter-revolutionary  movement.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  not  formally  at  war  with  Russia,  nor  even 
with  the  Bolsheviks  themselves ; nor  was  Bolshevik 
Russia  in  alliance  with  the  Central  Powers.  The  German 
penetration  into  Russia  had,  however,  proceeded  so  far, 
and  German  influence  had  become  so  strong,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  feel  any  assurance  that  material  which  fell 
into  Russian  hands  would  not  ultimately  reach  the  enemy. 
It  was,  moreover,  vitally  important  to  prevent  the  Germans 
from  forming,  at  Archangel  and  Murmansk,  submarine 
bases  outside  the  Northern  Barrage.  For  these  reasons 
the  Allies  decided  on  active  measures  to  antieipate  sueh 
contingeneies.  On  April  5th  British  and  Japanese  marines 
landed  at  Vladivostok  to  protect  the  stores  at  that  port 
from  seizure,  and  under  their  protection  a local  pro- 
visional government  was  subsequently  formed.  It  had 
been  impossible  to  cling  to  Archangel,  which  was  nearer 
to  the  centre  of  Bolshevik  Power  ; but  there  were  counter- 
revolutionary elements  at  that  port  and  on  the  Murman 
Coast  which  the  Allies  hoped  to  use  for  the  capture  of  the 
city  and  its  vast  accumulations  of  war  material.  On 
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May  24th  General  Poole  arrived  at  Pechenga  to  organise 
the  local  forces.  These  forces  were  to  be  stiffened  by 
Allied  troops,  and  on  June  23rd  the  British  contingent  of 
those  troops  arrived. ^ 

The  development  of  this  North  Russian  Expeditionary 
Force  was  some  slight  set-off  to  the  tonnage  set  free  from 
Russian  sup2)ly.  The  expedition,  however,  w'as  on  a 
small  scale,  and  its  transport  and  supply  involved  no 
heavy  strain  on  shipping.  Most  of  the  troops  were  taken 
out  by  British  steamers  on  American  trooping  service, 
as  part  of  a triangular  voyage.  United  States-United 
Kingdom-White  Sea-United  States  ; but  the  number  of 
voyages  required  was  small.^  Moreover,  the  importing 
power  of  the  ships  was  not  wholly  lost,  as  they  brought, 
on  their  homeward  voyages  during  1918,  nearly  35,000 
tons  of  flax,  two-thirds  of  which  was  received  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  together  with  a little  timber  and  general 
cargo. 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  necessary  to  decide  as  to  the 
status  of  Russian  ships.  The  owners  of  these  were  opposed 
to  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  and  technically  they  were 
still  Allied  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  crews 
were  believed  to  be  infected  with  Bolshevik  doctrines, 
and  it  w^as  impossible  to  rely  on  their  services.  The 
British  Government  accordingly  decided  to  requisition 
the  ships  on  terms  arranged  with  the  Russian  Committee 
in  London,  which  continued  to  function,  and  to  run  them 
under  the  British  Hag.  In  all,  about  fifty  steamers  were 
ultimately  requisitioned.  These  included,  not  only  colliers 
hitherto  employed  in  the  White  Sea  service,  but  ships  on 
Allied  charter,  and  more  than  a dozen  good-sized  liners 
of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  and  the  Russian  East 
Asiatic  Company,  engaged  in  the  Pacific  trade.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  amounted  to  about  150,()()0  gross,  and 
included  the  bulk  of  the  available  Russian  shipping,  out- 
side the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea.  A few  ships  with  trust- 
w'orthy  crews  continued,  however,  to  run  under  the 
Russian  flag  between  Japan  and  Vladivostok,  and  on 
various  Allied  services.  Of  the  ships  requisitioned,  the 

* 'riioro  is  a good  analysis  of  tlio  motives  prompting  tlio  North  Russian 
Expedition  in  aloeture  on  "Tho Dvina  Campaign,”  by  Captain  E.  Altham, 
C.R.,  K.N.,  in  tho  Jotirniil  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  vol. 
Ixvii,  No.  470,  l\lay  1923.  j 

a Eroni  Juno  1918  to  October  1919,  when  tho  last  troops  wore  with- 
tlrawn,  only  forty-two  outward  voyages  were  made. 
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majority  had  been  placed  under  British  management  in 
1917 ; for  the  remainder  Ship  Management  Branch 
appointed  managers.  ‘ 

Thus,  by  mid-summer  of  1918,  the  effects  of  the  Russian 
defection  could,  to  a considerable  extent,  be  discounted. 
The  British  tonnage  heretofore  employed  in  Russian  supply 
was  available  for  other  services  ; Russian  shipping  outside 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  was  brought  completely  under 
British  and  Allied  control.  The  exploitation  of  the  Ukraine 
had  permitted  the  Central  Powers  to  obtain  food  supplies 
just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  struggle  on  until  the 
harvest,  and  a certain  amount  of  military  and  other  stores 
was,  no  doubt,  obtained  by  the  enemy  from  the  occupied 
territories  ; but  against  this  was  to  be  set  the  effect  of  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  Agreements  in  closing  avenues 
of  supply  hitherto  open.  Steps  were  being  taken  to  secure 
the  great  accumulations  of  munitions  and  stores  at 
Archangel  and  Vladivostok.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
was  now  clear  that  the  relief  to  the  food  situation  in 
Germany  and  Austria  was  very  limited,  and  that  there 
was  little  prospect  of  any  substantial  supplies  coming 
forward  from  the  Ukraine  in  1918-19.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  enemy  peoples  could  look  forward  to  no  real 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings.  The  utmost  for  which  they 
coidd  hope  was  to  hold  out,  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  they  could  be  induced  to  hold  out  was  likely  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  military  situation.  That  situation 
had  changed  greatly  in  their  favour  as  a result  of  the 
Russian  collapse,  but  by  May  the  momentum  of  the 
advance  had  spent  itself,  and  June  saw  the  Allies  holding 
firm  on  their  new  line.  During  that  month  the  Italians 
retrieved  on  the  Piave  the  disaster  of  Caporetto,  and  in 
July  an  Allied  counter-offensive  in  France  drove  the 
(Germans  back  across  the  Marne.  Meanwhile  the  sub- 
marines, which  had  already  failed  to  fulfil  their  promise 
to  bring  Great  Britain  to  her  knees  through  starvation, 
had  failed  equally  to  interrupt  the  steady  flow  of  American 
troops  across  the  Atlantic,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
obvious  that  unless  another  great  and  successful  effort 

1 Special  difficulties  arose  with  regard  to  Finnish  ships.  Finland  being 
anti-Bolshevik,  the  owners  claimed  to  be  treated  as  neutrals,  but  the 
Finns  were  obliged  to  accept  German  assistance  in  clearing  out  the  “ Reds,” 
and  the  position  became  somewhat  anomalous.  Eventually,  terms  were 
arranged,  less  favourable  than  neutral  rates,  but  higher  than  the  ordinary 
requisition  terms. 
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could  be  made  in  1918,  the  Central  Powers  were  likely  to 
sink  into  a permanent  military  inferiority.  In  such 
circumstances  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  their  peoples 
would  endure  much  longer  the  privations  of  the  past 
two  years. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


TROOPING  AND  IMPORTS 
JULY — AUGUST  1918 

Both  at  sea  and  on  land  the  early  summer  of  1918  was 
the  final  turning  point  in  the  long  struggle.  The  year  had 
opened  badly  for  the  Allies.  The  defection  of  Russia 
had  not  only  opened  a serious  gap  in  the  cordon  drawn 
around  the  Central  Powers,  but  had  permitted  the  enemy 
to  mass  their  forces  for  an  advance  which  threatened,  in 
April,  to  carry  the  German  flag  to  Paris  on  the  one  hand, 
to  Calais  and  the  Channel  coast  on  the  other.  At  the 
same  time  the  new  inshore  tactics  of  the  submarines  had 
met  with  a measure  of  success  which  discounted,  to  no 
small  extent,  the  protection  afforded  to  Allied  shipping 
by  the  system  of  ocean  convoys.  The  flow  of  supplies 
had  been  seriously  threatened  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  demand  for  carrying  power  was  enormously  increased 
by  the  reactions  of  military  developments. 

For  some  two  months  the  tension  had  been  acute  ; but 
by  mid-summer  it  was  considerably  relaxed.  On  both 
the  Western  and  the  Southern  front  the  enemy’s  hope  of 
an  immediate,  decisive  military  victory  had  waned. 
Once  more  they  were  thrown  back  on  the  prospect  of  a 
war  of  exhaustion,  in  which  it  was  now  clear  that  the 
supplies  to  be  obtained  from  Russia  and  the  Ukraine 
would  give  them  little  assistance.  Meanwhile  the  military 
strength  of  the  Allies  was  growing  steadily,  through  the 
transport  to  Europe  of  the  American  armies  ; the  new 
tactics  of  the  submarines  had  been  successfully  countered  ; 
and  the  effective  carrying  power  of  the  available  shipping 
had  been  greatly  increased. 

It  was  the  increase  in  American  trooping,  above  all  else, 
which  gave  immediate  importance  to  the  improvement 
in  turn-round  at  both  British  and  American  ports.  Quick 
turn-round  was  essential  not  only  to  the  rapid  building  up 
of  a great  American  army  in  France,  but  to  the  ability  of 
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the  Allies  to  maintain  the  stream  of  essential  supplies, 
despite  the  alloeation  of  so  mueh  spaee  in  British  liners 
to  the  earriage  of  troops,  and  the  absorption  of  all  surplus 
American  tonnage  in  the  carriage  of  military  stores. 

Further,  this  increase  in  the  annual  carrying  power 
of  the  ships  coincided,  happily,  with  the  establishment  of 
a definite  ascendancy  on  the  part  of  the  defence  over  the 
attack.  Greatly  as  the  adojjtion  of  convoy  had  reduced 
the  percentage  of  risk,  the  monthly  wastage  had  long 
continued  to  exceed  appreciably  the  replacement  of 
shipping,  and  though  the  upward  curve  of  destruction 
had  been  checked,  there  was  still  a danger  that  the 
cumulative  deficit  might  reduce  the  available  carrying 
])ower  below  the  essential  minimum,  before  an  equilibrium 
between  losses  and  replacements  was  attained. 

'This  was  no  imaginary  peril,  for  though  the  Germans 
had  lost  heavily  in  material  during  1917,  the  losses  had 
been  made  good  by  an  intensified  programme  of  new  con- 
struction. At  the  beginning  of  1918  they  had  more 
“ front  boats  ” in  commission  than  in  the  submarines’ 
“ banner  month,”  April  1917,  and  the  number  under 
construction  was  very  large,  even  old  battleships  and 
cruisers  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  having  been  broken  up  to 
supply  steel.  ‘ Moreover,  the  newer  types  included  boats 
capable  of  more  distant  and  more  prolonged  cruises  than 
the  old. 

Even  so,  the  development  of  the  defence  had  outstripped 
the  attack.  'The  establishment  of  the  Rio  convoys, 
and  the  reorganisation  of  the  Atlantic  system,  brought 
up  the  average  number  of  ships  convoyed  homewards, 
on  ocean  voyages,  from  about  150  every  eight  days  in 
February  and  March  to  about  180  in  June  and  July,*  and 
there  was  now  no  considerable  proportion  either  of  the 
homeward  or  the  outward  trallic  for  which  protection 
was  not  provided.  'The  increased  radius  of  action  of  the 
newer  submarines  had  been  met  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Rio  convoys  for  the  South  Atlantic  trade,’  and 

* Capt.  L.  I’orflcua,  How  Tirpitz  Ruined  the  German  Fleet,  translated  in 
Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Serviees  Institutio7i,  .\ugust  1919. 

* Those  figuro.s  include  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  Mediterranean 
Through,  and  Gibraltar  Convoys,  and  in  Juno  and  July  the  American 
Store  Convoy  to  Hay  ports. 

“ The  fast  Kio  Convoy  was  discontinued  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  two 
submarine  cruisers  sent  out  to  attack  the  Plato  trade  ; but  the  slower 
convoy  was  continued  until  the  bulk  of  the  Argentine  wheat  had  been 
shipj)ed.  The  last  Hio  convoy  sailed  on  August  6th. 
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by  moving  farther  west  the  rendezvous  for  tlie  North 
Atlantic  homeward  convoys  with  their  destroyer  escort, 
and  the  point  of  dispersal  for  the  outward  trade.  The 
inshore  tactics  of  the  smaller  craft  had  been  countered 
by  the  new  escort  arrangements  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  by 
the  blocking  of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.  The  development 
of  the  local  convoy  system  in  the  Mediterranean  closed 
the  last  serious  gap  in  the  defensive  system.  Moreover, 
the  defence  had  now  acquired  a definite  moral  superiority. 
It  was  far  more  difficult  for  the  Germans  to  replace  the 
crews  of  the  earlier  submarines  than  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  the  submarines  themselves.  A large  proportion 
of  the  crews  lost  during  1917  were  highly  trained  and 
experienced  men,  with  the  prestige  of  successful  cruises 
beliind  them.  Their  successors  were  inferior  both  in  train- 
ing and  in  morale,  and  were  weighed  down  by  the  con- 
sciousness that,  while  the'risks  of  the  service  continually 
increased,  the  23robability  of  decisive  results  as  steadily 
receded. 

The  result  of  this  growing  moral  and  material  ascendency 
on  the  part  of  the  defence  was  clearly  to  be  seen  in 
the  return  of  losses.  Against  ships  sailing  in  organised 
convoy  the  submarine  was  comparatively  impotent, 
especially  now  that,  with  better  organisation  and  greater 
experience  in  station- keeping,  few  vessels  were  exposed 
to  attack  through  parting  with  their  escort.  The  slower 
North  Atlantic  convoys  still  continued  to  suffer  occasional 
losses  ; but  the  fast  convoys  from  New  York  and  Halifax 
homewards,  from  Liverpool  and  Southend  outwards,  were 
practically  immune  from  loss,  and  no  shijj  from  Sierra 
Leone  or  Dakar  had  been  sunk  since  January.  The  Ameri- 
can trooping  convoys  to  France  direct  were  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

One  new  danger  area  had,  indeed,  been  revealed  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  news  was  received  that  a sub- 
marine was  operating  off  the  American  coast.  So  early 
as  the  end  of  April  this  vessel,  U 151,  was  known  to  have 
left  Germany  for  a long  cruise,  and  during  May  reliable 
information  was  received  as  to  her  destination  ; but  it 
was  not  until  May  tl5th  that  she  made  her  first  prize  in 
American  waters,  after  laying  mines  off  the  entrance  to 
Delaware  Bay.  In  the  course  of  a month’s  active  cruise, 
she  destroyed  about  a score  of  vessels,  mostly  American 
coasters  and  sailing  craft ; but  though  the  operations 
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gave  rise  to  extravagant  hopes  in  Germany,  they  had  no 
effeet  either  on  the  flow  of  trade  or  on  the  embarkation  of 
Ameriean  troops.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Germans  to 
develop  a really  effeetive  attaek  in  Ameriean  waters 
without  unduly  weakening  their  forees  in  the  European 
approaehes,  and  although  it  beeame  known  before  the 
end  of  June  that  another  submarine  was  on  the  way  out, 
the  Ameriean  Admiralty  refused  to  allow  their  attention 
to  be  diverted  from  their  task  of  eo- operation  with  the 
British  Navy  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  eonvoys  through 
the  permanent  danger  areas.* 

In  Home  Waters  the  bloeking  of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend 
was  followed,  from  IMay  onwards,  by  a great  reduetion 
in  the  number  of  easualties  in  the  English  Channel.  By 
June  a similar  deerease  of  submarine  aetivity  was  visible 
in  the  Irish  Sea  and  Bristol  Channel.  In  the  North  Sea, 
the  Methil  Convoy  had  proved  splendidly  sueeessful  in 
redueing  losses  on  the  traek  to  Norwegian  ports  ; but 
during  June  a good  many  ships  were  sunk  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Great  Britain.  Here  the  coastal  traffic,  ships 
dispersing  from  or  on  their  way  to  join  the  Scandinavian 
Convoy,  and  vessels  in  the  ocean  trades,  bound  to  or 
from  the  North-Eastern  ports,  were  equally  exposed  to 
attack.  A new  system  of  East  Coast  convoys  had  recently 
been  instituted  for  their  protection  ; but  the  ships  were 
mostly  old  and  slow,  and  the  ratio  of  loss  was  rather 
higher,  at  first,  than  in  the  majority  of  trades. 

Apart  from  the  losses  in  American  Waters  and  on  the 
East  Coast,  there  was  little  cause  for  anything  but  con- 
gratulation, The  approach  areas  had  long  been  com- 
paratively immune,  and  there  were  few  casualties  during 
1918  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  off  the  Spanish  coast.  This 
was  inq)ortant,  as  there  was  a tendency  for  a larger  pro- 
])ortion  of  the  ore  supplies  to  be  drawn  from  the  North  of 
Spain  and  less  from  the  IMediterranean  ports.  Most  of 
the  Italian  steamers  in  the  coal  and  ore  trade  had  been 
withdrawn  from  that  to  the  cereal  traffic,  and  their  place 
had  been  taken  by  French  ships  which  took  out  coal  to 
Bay  ports  and  returned  with  ore  from  Northern  Spain. 

To  the  IMediterranean  coal  and  ore  traffic,  the  improved 
system  of  local  eonvoys  had  brought  a great  reduction  of 
tlic  risk.  On  the  track  between  Gibraltar  and  Genoa, 
the  rate  of  loss  fell  from  an  average  of  5*4  steamers  a month 
* Admiral  Sims,  The  Victory  at  Sea,  Chapter  X. 
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for  the  three  months  ending  April  30th,  to  1-6  for  the 
three  months  ending  July  31st.  Taking  the  Spanish  and 
Mediterranean  ore  trade  as  a whole,  the  percentage  of 
cargoes  lost  at  sea  through  war  risks,  or  not  shipped  through 
sinking  of  the  steamer  on  her  outward  voyage,  was  only 
5 per  cent,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  as  against 

per  cent,  for  the  previous  half-year. 

The  success  of  the  measures  taken  to  meet  the  sub- 
marine attack  was  the  more  gratifying  as  there  was  now 
no  other  serious  menace  to  the  transport  of  supplies.  Since 
the  return  of  the  Wolf,  the  outer  seas  had  been  clear  of 
surface  raiders,  and  the  mine  peril  in  Home  Waters  was 
now  inconsiderable.  During  the  greater  part  of  1917 
losses  due  to  mines,  though  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  havoc  that  the  submarines  had  wrought  by  more 
direct  methods,  had  been  heavier  than  in  any  previous 
period  ; but  the  number  of  craft  available  for  mine- 
sweeping had  increased,  the  methods  of  sweeping  were 
improved,  and  the  fitting  of  “ Otter  ” and  “ Paravane  ” 
gear  to  both  warships  and  merchantmen  had  assisted, 
to  some  extent,  in  reducing  the  danger.  By  the  spring 
of  1918  the  average  monthly  losses  from  this  cause  had 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  blocking  of  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend  put  an  end  to  the  activities  of  the  submarine  mine- 
layers based  on  those  ports.  From  April  onwards,  the 
casualties  due  to  mines  were  very  few. 

Both  in  June  and  July  the  total  destruction  of  British 
and  foreign  tonnage,  in  all  areas,  was  less  than  in  any 
previous  month  since  the  outbreak  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare.  For  the  three  months  ending  July  31st 
the  combined  figures  averaged  271,000  tons  a month, 
43,000  tons  less  than  in  the  preceding  quarter,  and  less  by 
GO  per  cent,  than  the  average  losses  suffered  during  the 
first  three  months  of  unrestricted  sinkings. 

A mere  reduction  of  the  rate  of  loss,  however,  was  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  a sufficient  assurance  against  disaster. 
The  most  significant  feature  of  the  situation  was  that  the 
progress  of  replacement  had  at  last  begun  to  keep  pace 
with  the  wastage. 

The  execution  of  the  shipbuilding  programme  was,  it 
is  true,  hampered  by  all  the  old  difficulties  and,  especially, 
by  the  shortage  of  steel  and  labour,  which  had  been 
accentuated  by  the  effects  of  the  German  spring  offen- 
sive. The  immense  expenditure  and  loss  of  munitions 
III — 25 
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and  war  material  during  March  and  April  naturally  in- 
creased the  demands  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  which, 
in  the  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  even  at 
the  expense  of  shipbuilding.  The  heavy  losses  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  necessity  of  filling  the  depleted  ranks 
complicated  all  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  labour 
to  the  yards  and  led  to  a situation  in  which,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  skilled  workers  were  being  released  from 
the  Army  in  compliance  with  the  arrangements  previously 
made,  other  workers  were  being  withdrawn  from  the 
yards  for  military  service  under  the  revised  schedule  of 
protected  occupations,  and  the  Minister  of  National  Service 
was  called  upon  to  make  good  such  withdrawals  from  the 
depleted  pool  of  general  labour.  JMeanwhile,  as  had  been 
foretold  by  the  shipbuilders  in  October  1917,  trouble  had 
arisen  with  the  shipbuilding  Unions  as  to  the  use  of 
])risoner-of-war  and  military  labour  in  the  National  Yards, 
and  in  May  1918  the  whole  scheme  of  employing  such 
labour  was  finally  abandoned. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether,  in  the  existing  shortage 
of  labour,  sxifficient  skilled  workers  could,  in  any  event, 
have  been  found  to  leaven  a great  mass  of  jDrisoner-of- 
war  labour  in  the  National  Yards,  without  interfering 
unduly  with  the  private  establishments,  and  as  the  need 
I’or  immediate  delivery  of  tonnage  was  urgent,  and  the 
National  Yards  still  required  a great  expenditure  of  money 
and  labour  before  they  could  begin  operations  on  a large 
scale,  it  would  have  been  very  doubtful  policy  to  sacrifice, 
in  their  interests,  the  output  of  yards  capable  of  giving 
})roni])t  delivery.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  view  of  Lord 
Pirrie,  who,  on  his  advent  to  power,  returned  to  a striet 
adherence  to  the  priority  promised  to  the  private  yards  in 
respect  of  labour  and  material,  and  diverted  to  them  a 
quantity  of  steel  plates  and  sections  previously  allocated 
to  the  National  Yards.  At  the  same  time  he  pressed  on, 
so  far  as  Ihe  supply  of  labour  permitted,  the  policy  of 
subsidised  extensions,  and  hastened  the  release  from 
Admiralty  work  of  yards  allocated  to  merchant  ship- 
building. He  was  suecessful,  too,  in  persuading  the 
shipbuilding  Unions  to  accept  the  general  use  of  pneu- 
matic riveting,  which  did  much  to  provide  compensation 
for  the  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

Serious  as  were  the  obstaeles  to  be  overcome,  and 
despite  a considerable  inerease  in  the  amount  of  repair 
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work  to  be  done,  the  output  of  the  British  shipyards  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  rose  well  above  the  level  of 
the  previous  year.  This  improvement  was  due,  in  part, 
to  a change  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  completion  of 
ships  already  under  construction  when  the  standard  pro- 
gramme was  introduced.  Hitherto  the  completion  of 
many  steamers  building  on  private  account  had  been 
postponed,  even  when  they  were  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  construction,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  available 
labour  on  the  building  of  standard  ships.  Among  such 
vessels  were,  however,  some  eminently  suitable  for  troop- 
ing, and  in  IMarch  it  was  decided  to  resume  work  on  ships 
approaching  completion,  with  the  object  of  bringing  them 
into  service  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  that  month  nine 
steamers  were  completed  which  had  been  under  construc- 
tion for  eighteen  months  or  over.  In  May  nine  ships 
which  had  been  building  for  two  years  or  more  were  brought 
into  service,  including  two  large  liners  laid  down  before  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

Ships  laid  down  under  the  standard  programme,  too, 
were  now  coming  on  service  in  greater  numbers.  From 
jMay  onwards,  standard  freighters  and  oilers  were  delivered 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  a score  a month,  from  British  yards 
alone.  In  the  same  month,  regular  deliveries  began  under 
the  Canadian  steel  programme,  and  in  July  the  first 
wooden  steamers  were  delivei’ed  from  Canadian  yards. 
Both  steel  and  wood  construction  in  Canada  were  now 
sufficiently  advanced  to  ensure  a small  but  steady  stream 
of  new  tonnage,  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  British 
builders. 

From  February  to  July  inclusive,  the  ships  completed 
monthly  in  British  yards  averaged  over  140,000  tons  gross, 
and  the  total  gains,  from  all  sources,  very  nearly  balanced 
the  losses  from  war  and  other  causes. 

This  equilibrium  between  the  losses  and  gains  of  British 
tonnage  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  requisitioning  of  Dutch 
and  Russian  steamers,  some  of  which  had  previously 
been  employed  in  Britisli  or  Allied  interests  ; but  there 
was,  from  May  onwards,  an  actual  net  monthly  addition 
to  the  world’s  tonnage,  due  mainly  to  the  progress  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  programme.  Completions  under 
that  programme,  as  under  the  British,  fell  considerably 
short  of  the  original  estimates,  and  the  tonnage  put  into 
service  by  the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  1918 
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was  little  greater  than  the  output  of  the  British  yards. 
In  combination  with  that  output,  and  with  Japanese 
shipbuilding,  it  was  sufficient,  however,  to  provide  a 
clear  monthly  surplus  over  the  losses  of  ships  under  all 
flags. 

As  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  both  for  a further 
acceleration  of  output  and  a further  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  loss,  the  outlook  for  the  future  was  promising ; 
but  so  far  as  the  European  Allies  were  concerned,  the 
immediate  position  was  still  unsatisfactory.  From  Japan 
they  could  hope  for  no  assistance.  In  March  1918  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  had  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  Japanese  Government,  by  which  150,000  tons 
dead-weight  was  rendered  available  for  war-zone  trade  ; 
but  this,  together  with  all  other  new  tonnage  built  or 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  was  absorbed  by  the 
American  military  programme.  Tonnage  under  the 
British,  French,  and  Italian  flags  on  July  31st  was  less  by 
some  2 or  per  cent,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  even  if  replacements  should,  in  the  future,  keep  pace 
with  losses,  it  must  be  a long  time  before  they  made  good, 
to  any  appi’eciable  extent,  the  destruction  of  tonnage 
during  1917.  There  was  thus  no  hope  that  the  shipping 
available  for  the  cereal  year  1918-19  would  be  equal  to 
that  available  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Further,  the  proportion  of  ships  off  service  for  repairs 
had  increased  rather  than  diminished  since  the  adoption 
of  the  convoy  system.  The  effect  of  that  system  in 
reducing  the  number  of  ships  hit  by  shell  or  torpedo,  great 
as  it  was,  was  not  so  great  as  its  effect  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  ships  actually  sunk.  For  this  there  were  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  submarines  attacking  a convoy 
were  obliged  to  open  lire  at  long  range,  with  less  certainty 
of  hitting  a vital  spot ; nor  could  they  board  a damaged 
vessel  to  finish  her  off  by  bombs.  iMorcover,  a ship 
damaged  Avhile  in  convoy  had  consorts  at  hand  to  help  in 
the  work  of  salvage  or  to  offer  a tow,  and  special  salvage 
tugs  were  des])atchcd  by  the  Admiralty  to  meet  each 
homeward-bound  convoy  and  bring  in  any  injured  vessels 
that  could  be  kept  alloat.  In  the  second  place,  the  convoy 
system,  as  we  have  seen,  had  driven  the  submarines  to 
operate  more  and  more  inshore,  where  a damaged  ship 
hatl  a better  chance  of  rescue,  of  making  port  under  her 
own  steam,  or  in  the  last  resort,  of  running  ashore,  with 
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the  hope  of  subsequent  salvage,  than  a ship  attacked  far 
out  at  sea. 

Thus,  while  the  tonnage  sunk  was  now  considerably 
less  than  one-half  what  it  was  before  the  introduction  of 
convoy,  the  tonnage  damaged  by  enemy  action  remained 
at  about  the  same  figure — an  average  of  100,000  tons  a 
month.  1 The  carrying  power  of  damaged  ships  was  not, 
indeed,  permanently  lost,  but  the  average  time  during  which 
ships  were  off  service  was  about  five  months,  a serious 
matter  at  the  crisis  of  a war.  Marine  casualties,  too,  were 
on  the  increase,  as  a result  of  convoy  conditions,  sailing 
without  lights,  and  postponement  of  repairs,  and  altogether 
over  8 per  cent,  of  British  steam  tonnage  was,  in  July 
1918,  undergoing  repairs  of  a serious  nature.  For  French 
and  Italian  shipping  the  proportion  was  still  higher,  as 
repairs  were  less  rapidly  executed,  and  for  the  three 
European  Allies  as  a whole,  it  amounted  to  nearly  9|-  per 
cent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  importing  power 
of  the  available  tonnage  was  reduced  by  the  allocation  of 
space  on  British  liners  to  American  trooping,  and  so  far  as 
ordinary  imports  were  concerned,  by  the  carriage  of  oil 
in  double  bottoms.  The  Allied  Maritime  Transport 
Council,  at  their  second  session,  had  urged  strongly  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  dispense  with  this  use  of  double 
bottoms  for  oil-fuel,  which  now  shut  out  about  50,000 
tons  of  other  imports  monthly  ; but  the  United  States 
were  unable  to  spare  any  considerable  amount  of  additional 
tanker  tonnage  for  the  service  of  the  European  Allies, 
and  the  Petroleum  Conference  reported  that  such  savings 
as  could  be  effected  by  rearrangement  of  routeing,  would 
not  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  relinquishment  of  the 
practice.  As  regards  American  trooping,  the  rate  of 
embarkation  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  had 
gone  up  by  May  to  250,000  and  by  July  to  300,000  a 
month.  In  addition  to  the  American  tonnage  employed, 

* Steamers  of  500  tons  gross  ajstd  up  Damaged  by  Enemy  Action 
(In  1,000  tons  gross) 
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and  the  six  Italian  liners  transferred  earlier  in  the  year, 
arrangements  had  now  been  made  for  a number  of  big 
Freneh  passenger  steamers  to  be  put  into  the  service  ; 
yet  the  largest  share  of  the  work  fell  on  British  shipping, 
which  carried  more  than  half  the  troops  embarked  in  May 
and  June,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  embarked  in 
July.  Although  the  liners  employed  carried  goods  as 
well  as  troops,  it  was  estimated  that  their  cargo  capacity 
was  reduced  by  40  per  cent.,  or  2,V  dead- weight  tons  per 
man,  and  for  519,000  American  troops  carried  in  British 
ships  during  the  four  months  April  to  July  inclusive, 
1,000,000  tons  of  imports  were  shut  out. 

The  enormous  importance  of  the  improvements  in 
convoy  organisation  and  turn-round  achieved  during  the 
early  months  of  1918  can  thus  be  seen.  But  for  the 
increase  in  annual  carrying  power  thus  attained,  it  must 
have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  British  shipping  to 
comply  at  once  with  the  demands  of  France  and  Italy  for 
additional  assistance,  and  with  the  new  demands  imposed 
by  the  military  situation.  Had  the  average  length  of  the 
round  voyage  remained  what  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1917, 
it  must  have  been  impossible,  to  whatever  extent  losses 
were  reduced,  to  frame  adequate  import  programmes  for 
the  cereal  year  1918-19.  Even  as  it  was,  the  task  was  full 
of  difficulty. 

Since  the  April  meeting  of  the  Allied  Maritime  Trans- 
port Council  considerable  progress  had  been  made  with 
the  formation  of  the  Inter-Allied  authorities  to  whom 
it  had  been  decided  to  entrust  the  analysis  and  revision 
of  import  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  previously 
existing  Wheat  Executive,  Meat  and  Fats  Executive, 
Nitrate  Executive,  and  Petroleum  Conference,  Programme 
Committees  were  now  formed,  or  in  course  of  formation 
for  Sugar  ; Oils  and  Oil-seeds  ; Hides,  Leather,  Skins,  and 
'J’anning  IMaterials  ; Cotton  and  Cotton  Textiles  ; Wool 
and  Wool  Products  ; Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  manu- 
factures thereof ; Coal  and  Coke  ; Paper  ; Tobacco  and 
Matches  ; Horses  and  Mules  ; and  Mechanical  Transport. 
A Food  Council,  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Executives 
or  Committees  dealing  with  cereals,  meat  and  fats,  sugar, 
and  oil-seeds,  was  formed  by  the  Food  Controllers  of  the 
Allies  in  July,  and  a Munitions  Council  was  in  course  of 
formation,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the 
.’Mechanical  Transport  Committee,  together  with  Com- 
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mittees  to  be  formed  for  aireraft,  chemicals,  explosives, 
non-ferrous  metals,  and  steel. 

These  bodies  represented,  as  yet,  only  the  European 
Allies.  The  United  States  Government  was  still  con- 
sidering the  question  of  formal  adherence  to  the  scheme  ; 
but  pending  a decision,  arrangements  were  made  for 
American  representatives  to  be  informally  associated  with 
the  various  Executives  and  Committees,  to  facilitate  co- 
operation. The  majority  of  the  Programme  Committees, 
however,  were  occupied  mainly  with  arranging  the  details 
of  their  procedui’e,  and  had  been  able  to  do  little  towards 
framing  programmes  for  1918-19. 

In  the  meantime  the  more  urgent  of  the  Allies’  require- 
ments under  the  old  programmes  had  been  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  In  particular,  the  cereal  position  in 
France  and  Italy  had  been  secured  until  the  coming 
harvest.  To  effect  this  it  had  been  necessary  not  only  to 
economise  space  to  the  utmost  by  importing  wheat,  so  far 
as  possible  in  the  form  of  flour,  ^ but  to  restrict  consumption 
in  Great  Britain,  by  dilution  of  the  loaf,  a higher  percentage 
of  extraction,  increased  import  of  concentrated  farinaceous 
preparations,  further  restrictions  on  brewing,  and  economy 
in  feeding-stuffs  through  slaughtering  of  cattle.  In  these 
ways,  British  imports  of  cereals  for  the  six  months  Febru- 
ary to  July  inclusive,  were  reduced  by  1,700,000  tons, 
or  nearly  33  per  cent,  on  the  figures  for  1917.  Thanks  to 
this  saving,  it  had  been  possible  to  direct  to  France  and 
Italy  since  the  beginning  of  April  supplementary  cereal 
cargoes  amounting  to  986,000  tons,  and  diversions  on  a 
still  larger  scale  were  being  arranged  for  the  following 
months. 

As  important  as  the  supply  of  food  was  the  supply  of 
fuel.  The  disorganisation  of  the  French  railways  by  the 
German  advance,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  diverting 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  Italian  supplies  to  the 
long-sea  route,  had  gravely  increased  the  strain  on  tonnage 
of  the  programme  adopted  during  the  sj^ring ; but  British 
exports  to  Italy  had  now  been  raised  to  an  average  of 
nearly  400,000  tons  a month,  and  despite  the  deficit  in 
French  coal,  the  total  guaranteed  supply  of  600,000  tons 

* For  the  six  months  February  to  July  1917,  the  United  Kingdom 
imported  wheat  and  wheat  flour  respectively  in  the  proportion  of  approxi- 
mately 100  to  9 ; during  the  same  period  of  1918  the  bulk  of  the  imports 
from  North  America  was  taken  in  the  form  of  flour,  and  the  total  imports 
of  flour  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  wheat. 
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a month  was  very  nearly  maintained.  British  shipments 
to  Franee,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  short  by  about  300,000 
tons  a month  of  the  agreed  programme  (1,740,000  tons). 
The  dilTiculty  here  was  not  so  much  shortage  of  tonnage 
as  diminished  output  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  restricted 
capacity  of  the  French  ports.  ^ It  was,  indeed,  the  capacity 
of  the  French  ports  which  was  the  real  limiting  factor,  and 
whatever  tonnage  might  be  allocated  to  the  service,  there 
was  little  hope  of  increasing  the  monthly  export,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  France  to  take  effective  delivery  of  a 
larger  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  cereal  and  fuel  programmes,  and  the 
general  services  normally  rendered  to  the  Allies  by  British 
shipping,  it  had  been  necessary,  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council,  for  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Executive 
to  deal  with  a number  of  new  demands.  The  Italian 
Government,  as  we  have  seen,  had  asked  for  the  creation 
of  a special  strategic  reserve  of  coal,  outside  the  ordinary 
monthly  programme.  The  military  importance  of  such 
a reserve  could  not  be  disputed,  and  heavy  as  was  the 
strain  of  the  regular  monthly  shipments,  the  British 
Government  agreed,  in  June,  to  provide  an  additional 
150,000  tons  for  this  purpose.  By  the  end  of  the  following 
month  shipment  of  the  greater  part  had  already  been 
effeeted  or  arranged. 

Closely  connected  with  the  fuel  problem  was  the  French 
demand  for  the  shipment  of  rolling-stock  from  the  United 
States  ; for  it  was  the  shortage  of  rolling-stock  in  France 
which  formed  one  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  exeeution 
of  the  Italian  coal  programme.  The  allocation  of  French 
wagons  to  the  British  armies  had  been  made  good  from 
Great  Britain  during  1017  ; but  France  was  now  obliged 
to  find  wagons  for  the  use  of  the  American  as  well  as  the 
British  forces,®  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
she  shoidd  be  able  to  bring  over  large  numbers  of  wagons 
and  locomotives  which  had  been  purchased  in  America, 
but  which  she  was  unable  to  lift  with  the  tonnage  already 
under  her  control.  This  request,  too,  was  met  by  the  allo- 
cation of  British  tonnage,  and  by  July  15th  about  33,000 
tons  of  rolling-stock  and  war  material  had  been  shipped. 

‘ The  ofTocts  of  rooruiting  on  output  wore  accoutuated  in  Juno  by  a 
short  strike  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield. 

3 So  early  as  March  11,000  French  wagons  had  boon  allocated  to  the 
American  armies. 
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Other  demands,  met  from  British  tonnage  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1918,  included  the  diversion 
to  France  of  about  47,000  tons  of  nitrates,  the  diversion 
to  both  France  and  Italy  of  several  heavy  cargoes  of  sugar, 
and  the  shipment  of  70,000  tons  of  munitions  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Italy.  In  view  of  these  constant 
heavy  calls,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting,  at  short 
notice,  emergency  demands  for  cereal  diversions  to  make 
good  the  French  and  Italian  programmes,  the  Transport 
Executive  decided  in  July  to  institute  new  regular  services, 
under  the  Liner  Requisition  Scheme,  between  North 
America  and  French  and  Italian  ports.  ^ Such  services 
could  only  be  created  by  cutting  down  the  liner  tonnage 
in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  but  even  this 
was  preferable  to  the  dislocation  caused  by  sudden  demands 
which  could  often  be  met  only  by  the  diversion  of  liners 
carrying  mixed  cargoes. 

A further  sacrifice  agreed  to  by  the  British  representa- 
tives on  the  Executive,  was  the  permission  for  withdrawal 
from  the  cereal  programme  to  other  Italian  services  of 
about  75,000  tons  dead-weight  of  Italian  shipping,  a 
decision  which  increased  proportionately  the  responsibility 
of  Great  Britain  for  making  good  the  cereal  deficit.  In- 
deed, the  only  substantial  demand  for  British  assistance 
refused  during  the  early  summer  of  1918,  was  an  application 
by  France  for  the  shipment  of  150,000  tons  of  oil-seeds, 
held  over  for  consideration  by  the  Brograinme  Committee. 

Heavy  as  was  the  burden  already  laid  upon  Great  Britain, 
it  was  to  Great  Britain  alone  that  the  European  Allies 
could  look  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  further  increase  in 
their  requirements  ; for  not  only  was  all  French  and  Italian 
tonnage  already  fully  employed,  but  the  bulk  of  the  neutral 
tonnage  under  Allied  control  was  already  employed  in  their 
interests.  The  one  ’substantial  recent  increase  to  such 
tonnage  was  that  obtained  under  the  Swedish  agreement. 
The  effect  of  this  agreement  was  clearly  seen  in  the  fixtures 
of  ships  for  the  coal  and  ore  traffic  ; but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  use  of  one-half  the  tonnage  obtained  was 
hampered  by  a condition  that  it  should  not  be  employed 
in  war-zone  trade.  The  first  call  on  such  tonnage  was 
accordingly  given  by  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport 
Executive  to  the  Commission  for  Belgian  Relief,  whose 

^ About  66,000  tons  dead-weight  was  allocated  to  France  for  August 
loading,  and  52,000  tons  to  Italy. 
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requirements  it  went  far  to  satisfy.  Pending  the  actual 
fixture  of  Swedish  ships,  the  assistance  necessary  to  make 
good  the  deficit  in  the  relief  programme  was  provided  in 
equal  shares  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Ilow  deeply  British  shipping,  in  July  1918,  was  pledged 
to  the  service  of  the  Allies  will  appear  from  a comparison 
of  the  proportions  in  which  the  various  Powers  contributed 
to,  and  drew  from,  the  tonnage  pool.  The  total  steam 
shipjjing  under  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  flags  on 
July  31st  amounted,  exclusive  of  ships  repairing  or  un- 
enqdoyed,  to  about  21,600,000  tons  dead-weight,  of  which 
27  per  cent,  was  on  naval  or  military  service,  and  13  per 
cent,  was  employed  in  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade, 
or  in  the  import  service  of  other  Allies,  including  the 
United  States,  or  neutrals.  ‘ In  view  of  the  increased 
American  trooping  programme,  no  reduction  could  be 
expected  in  the  proportion  on  naval  and  military  service, 
and  the  colonial  trades  had  already  been  drastically 
combed,  both  by  the  French  and  British  authorities.® 

There  remained  available  for  employment  in  the  import 
services  of  the  three  countries  just  under  13,000,000  tons 
dead-weight ; but  to  this  must  be  added  2,500,000  tons 
of  shipping  under  other  flags.  The  total  tonnage  available 
for  fulfilment  of  the  import  programmes  of  the  three 
countries  was  thus  15,500,000  tons.  Of  this  72  per  cent, 
was  British,  11  per  cent,  was  French  or  Italian,  and  the 
remainder  was  about  equally  divided  between  neutral 
tonnage  and  tonnage  contributed  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  other  Allies,  such  as  Japan,  Belgium,  Portugal,  or  Brazil. 

Very  different  were  the  proportions  in  which  the  tonnage 
was  allocated.  Of  the  whole  15,500,000  tons,  only  57 
per  cent,  was  in  the  import  service  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  contributed  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  pool ; 43 
j)er  cent,  was  in  the  service  of  France  and  Italy,  who  con- 
tributed less  than  one-eighth.  Although  27  per  cent,  of 
British  tonnage  was  on  naval  or  military  service,  very 
little  of  the  shipping  provided  by  the  United  States  and 
the  minor  Allies,  or  procured  from  neutrals,  was  claimed 
by  (ircat  Britain,  and  no  less  than  92  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  in  the  import  service  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 

* Stoamors  of  600  tons  gross  or  over,  including  tankers.  .-Vllownnce 
made  in  estimating  tonnage  on  military  service  for  proportion  of  space 
sacrificed  to  .Vinorican  trooping  in  British  liners. 

* French  shipping  in  colonial  and  inter-colonial  service  had  boon  reduced 
from  92  steamers  before  the  war,  to  27. 
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under  the  British  flag.  On  the  other  hand,  British  shipping 
provided  47  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  in  French  and  Italian 
service,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  provided  by  French 
and  Italian  shij^ping.  ‘ 

Thanks  to  the  increase  in  the  annual  carrying  power  of 
the  ships.  Great  Britain  had  been  able  to  contribute  thus 
largely  to  the  supply  of  her  Allies  without  making  those 
wholesale  reductions  in  the  British  import  programme 
which  had  been  contemplated  towards  the  end  of  1917, 
but  there  was  clearly  little  margin  left  for  further  diversions. 
JMoreover,  the  Allied  Military  Authorities  were  now  press- 
ing for  the  transport  to  Europe  of  every  man  that  America 
could  send,  and  a point  would  shortly  be  reached  at  which 
the  supply  requirements  of  the  American  troops  in  France 
would  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  available  American 
tonnage.  Hitherto,  while  British  shipping  had  carried 
a large  proportion  of  the  troops,  the  shipment  of  military 
stores  and  supplies  had  been  carried  out  entirely  in  tonnage 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States  ; but  it  was 
now  evident  that  the  ultimate  size  of  the  American  Army 
in  France  would  depend  not  only  on  the  provision  of 
transport,  but  on  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  could  be 
released  from  the  import  services  of  the  European  Allies 
for  supply  purposes. 

It  was  the  food,  and  above  all  the  cereal  requirements 
of  the  Allies  which  formed  at  once  the  largest  and  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  import  programmes,  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  the  ocean  trades  were  concerned,  and  on  July  30th 
the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council  wrote  to  the  Food 
Council,  emphasising  the  gravity  of  the  position.  In  this 
letter  the  Transport  Council  pointed  out  that  for  each 
American  soldier  landed,  about  five  tons  of  stores  had  to 


‘ Tonnage  available  for  Import  Services  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

France,  and  Italy 


— 

Total  available. 

In  import  service  of 
United  Kingdom. 

In  import  service  of 
France  and  Italy. 

1,000  tons 
dead- 

% 

1,000  tons 
dead- 

% 

1,000  tons 
dead- 

% 

British 

weight. 

11,198 

72-2 

weight. 

8,060 

91-5 

weight. 

3,138 

46-8 

Frencii  and  Italian 

1,776 

11-4 

86 

0-9 

1,690 

25-2 

American  . 

341 

2-2 

123 

1-4 

218 

3-3 

Other  Allies 

985 

6-4 

270 

3-1 

715 

10-7 

Neutral 

1,210 

7-8 

270 

31 

940 

14-0 

15,510 

100-0 

8,809 

100-0 

6,701 

100-0 
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be  transported  during  the  year,  so  that  for  every  5,000 
tons  saved  on  the  imports  programmes,  1,000  additional 
Ameriean  troops  could  be  maintained  in  France.  They 
urged,  therefore,  that  no  consideration  either  of  finance 
or  of  civilian  comfort  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  reducing  the  food  programme  to  the  lowest  adequate 
level,  drawing  supplies  from  the  nearest  source,  and 
obtaining  them  in  the  most  concentrated  form.  As  a 
basis,  they  suggested  that  the  maximum  limit  of  importa- 
tion should  be  regulated  by  the  record  of  total  consumption 
during  the  last  cereal  year,  so  that  any  improvement  of 
home  production  would  enable  the  import  programme  to 
be  reduced  and  tonnage  to  be  released. 

The  importance  of  these  suggestions  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  harvest  reports  from  all  the  three  principal  European 
Allies  as  well  as  from  North  America,  the  nearest  source 
of  supply,  indicated  the  prospect  of  heavier  crops  than  in 
1917,  and  the  Transport  Council  hoped  to  obtain,  through 
a substantial  reduction  of  cereal  imports,  especially  from 
the  more  distant  sources,  additional  tonnage  for  the  mili- 
tary and  munitions  programmes. 

To  this  proposition  the  Food  Council  were  unable  to 
agree.  In  their  view,  the  restriction  of  imports  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  year’s  consumption,  would  seriously 
endanger  the  morale  of  the  Allied  jicoples,  and  they  put 
forward  as  an  alternative  the  employment  for  each  nation 
of  the  same  ship-ton-mileage  as  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  actual  food  import  programmes,  as  finally  presented, 
amounted  to  27,000,000  tons,  or  about  4,400,000  tons 
above  the  actual  imports  for  1917.  Of  this  increase, 
military  oats  accounted  for  nearly  1,200,000  tons,  and 
the  balance  was  about  equally  divided  between  the 
requirements  of  the  three  countries.  In  forwarding  this 
programme,  the  Food  Council  stated  that  they  had  not 
criticised  the  demand  for  military  oats  ; but  they  con- 
sidered the  figures  for  breadstuff  cereals  (amounting  to 
about  12,000,000  tons)  to  represent  the  minimum  require- 
ments which  woidd  enable  the  reserve  stocks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  maintained,  and  adequate  provision  to  be 
made  for  building  up  stocks  in  France  and  Italy.  They 
stated  further  that  these  figures  represented  a very  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  original  British  demand. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  tonnage  for  the  full 
programme  might  not  be  procurable,  the  Food  Council  had 
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prepared  a priority  programme  mounting  to  18,500,000 
tons.  Within  the  agreed  priority  totals,  eaeh  country 
was  to  be  entitled  to  call  on  the  tonnage  immediately 
available  for  carriage  of  such  commodities  as  it  considered 
most  urgent,  subject  to  an  equitable  division  of  available 
supplies.  The  balance  of  the  programme,  4,890,000  tons, 
exclusive  of  military  oats,  was  to  be  carried  out  for  each 
country  in  proportion  to  its  claim  on  such  further  shipping 
as  could  be  allocated. 

Such  was  the  position  with  regard  to  the  food  pro- 
gramme, when  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council 
met  in  London,  on  August  29th,  for  its  third  session.  The 
net  result  was  that,  while  the  total  shipping  available, 
after  allowing  for  all  losses  and  gains,  and  for  all  additional 
special  commitments,  was  less  by  about  2,000,000  tons 
dead-weight  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  cereal  year 
1917-18,  the  Food  Council  were  asking  for  increased 
imports  to  the  extent  of  3,200,000  tons,  or  4,400,000, 
including  military  oats.  The  programmes  for  munitions 
and  raw  materials  were  not  yet  completed  ; but  sufficient 
work  had  already  been  done  by  the  Programme  Com- 
mittees to  indicate  that  those  programmes  were  not  likely, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  be  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year. 

There  was  thus  already  a deficit  to  be  dealt  with,  apart 
from  any  other  new  requirements,  and  new  requirements 
were  not  lacking  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation. 
An  urgent  request  was  put  forward  by  Italy  for  74,000 
tons  of  pig-iron  from  the  United  States,  and  105,000  tons 
of  coke  and  anthracite  from  Great  Britain,  for  use  in  the 
munitions  industries,  and  this  request  was  backed  by  the 
IVIunitions  Council.  France  required  additional  assistance 
in  the  carriage  of  steel  and  raw  material.  The  Swiss 
Government  represented  that  permission  to  charter 
neutral  vessels  had  become  worthless  owing  to  the  Allied 
control  of  neutral  tonnage,  and  that,  in  all  fairness,  the 
Transport  Council  should  accept  direct  responsibility  for 
the  allocation  of  tonnage  to  carry  Switzerland’s  minimum 
requirements.  Most  important  of  all,  the  American 
Government  were  now  putting  forward  a direct  request 
for  assistance  in  maintaining  military  supplies. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  under  the  American  flag,  amounting 
on  July  31st  to  about  6,000,000  tons  dead-weight,*  39 
per  cent,  was  already  in  naval  or  military  employment, 

* Exclusive  of  ships  repairing,  etc. 
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and  5 per  cent,  in  the  service  of  the  European  Allies.  The 
remainder  was  mostly  employed  in  the  import,  coasting, 
and  colonial  trade  of  the  United  States  ; and  the  Ameriean 
Government,  who  had  already  taken  steps  to  restrict 
imports,*  could  hold  out  no  hopes  of  sufficient  further 
tonnage  being  diverted  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
Ameriean  armies.  The  military  programme,  as  now 
approved  by  the  President,  allowed  for  eighty  American 
divisions  in  France  by  June  30th,  1919,  but  this  programme 
was  subject  to  the  allocation  of  British  shipping  to  make 
good  the  deficit  in  army  supplies.  The  extent  of  the 
assistance  required  had  not  yet  been  definitely  formulated  ; 
but  it  was  understood  to  amount  to  some  1,200,000  dead- 
weight tons,  falling  away  gradually  as  the  ships  under 
construction  in  the  United  States  became  available,  to 
200,000  tons  in  February  1919,  after  whieh  American 
tonnage  would  be  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  the  whole 
programme. 

In  these  cireumstances  it  was  obvious  that  any  decisions 
arrived  at,  with  regard  to  the  allocation  of  tonnage  for 
the  coming  year,  must  necessarily  be  of  a provisional 
character,  subject  to  revision  when  the  munitions  and 
raw  materials  programmes  were  available,  and  the  full 
extent  of  the  Ameriean  demand  was  known.  The  Council 
accordingly  decided  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the 
foodstuffs  programme  on  the  provisional  basis  of  the  priority 
figures,  leaving  a final  decision  until  the  tonnage  situation 
had  been  more  definitely  ascertained.  With  regard  to  all 
other  imports  for  civilian  use,  they  decided  that  the  actual 
total  consumption  of  the  previous  year  should  be  adopted 
as  the  maximum  limit  of  the  1918-19  programmes,  subject 
to  adjustments  in  respect  of  any  commodities  of  which 
the  stocks  in  any  of  the  Allied  countries  had  been  exhausted. 
This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  Programme  Com- 
mittees for  their  guidance. 

With  regard  to  the  other  special  demands  put  forward, 
the  Council  decided  to  aceept  responsibility  for  the  essential 
requirements  of  Switzerland,  subject  to  a satisfactory 
settlement  of  any  negotiations  on  other  points  with  the 
Swiss  Government,  and  to  refer  to  the  Exeeutive  the 
question  of  the  new  French  and  Italian  demands. 

1 Ainorican  food  imports  were  reduced  from  555,000  metric  tons  a 
inontli  for  1917,  to  510,000  tons  a month  for  the  ton  months  ending  April 
SOtli,  1918. 
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MUNITIONS  TAKE  PRECEDENCE  OF  FOOD 
AUGUST — SEPTEMBER  1918 

Despite  all  that  had  been  aecomplished,  the  situation  at 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  year  of  war  was  full  of  anxiety 
for  the  Allies.  Although  shipping  serviees  had  been 
organised  with  a single  eye  to  the  development  of  importing 
2>ower  and  a total  disregard  of  finaneial  and  eommercial 
considerations,  the  import  programmes  still  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  available  tonnage,  and  over  all  future 
arrangements  hung  the  shadow  of  the  American  demand 
for  assistance  in  the  carriage  of  military  stores. 

The  gravity  of  this  demand  can  best  be  appreciated  by 
recalling  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  1917,  the  European 
Allies  had  regarded  the  allocation  of  a large  block  of 
American  tonnage  to  their  service,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  their  supjjlies  could  be  assured.  At  an  early  date 
it  had  been  necessary  to  abandon  all  hope  of  such  assistance, 
and  by  the  summer  of  1918  the  United  States  had  become 
a debit  rather  than  a credit  item  in  the  tonnage  balance 
sheet  ; for  the  services  of  such  American  ships  as  carried 
imports  to  Allied  ports  were  far  outweighed  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  a large  block  of  neutral  tonnage  on  which  the  Allies 
had  confidently  reckoned,  and  the  allocation  to  American 
trooping  of  liner  space  equivalent,  in  July  and  August,  to 
the  shutting  out  of  some  400,000  tons  of  imports  a month. 
Thanks  to  economies  in  the  employment  of  British  and 
Allied  shipping,  and  to  the  groat  improvement  in  turn- 
round,  this  strain  had  been  met  without  disaster  ; but  there 
was  no  margin  in  hand,  and  to  divert  anything  like 
1,900,000  tons  dead-weight  from  the  Allied  import  services 
must  inevitably  cause  a severe,  immediate  crisis  in  respect 
of  food  or  munitions  supplies. 

Fortunately,  the  original  estimate  of  the  assistance 
required  proved  to  be  exaggerated.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  American  military 
programme  depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  Allies  to 
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supplement,  to  some  extent,  the  tonnage  under  the 
Ameriean  flag,  and  without  waiting  for  the  final  deeision 
of  the  Transport  Couneil,  the  Transport  Executive 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  British  Government  to  the 
allocation  of  200,000  dead-weight  tons  to  the  American 
supply  service,  for  September  and  October  loading.  Mean- 
while the  whole  question  of  American  army  supplies  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Associated  Governments, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  supply  of  artillery  and 
ammunition  from  France  and  Great  Britain,  which  would 
reduce,  to  some  extent,  the  need  for  Transatlantic  transport. 

Even  so,  the  additional  burden  to  be  shouldered  was 
heavy  enough,  and  it  was  more  than  ever  essential  to 
secure  the  maximum  economy  in  the  use  of  carrying  power. 
For  this  purpose  the  machinery  provided  by  the  Transport 
Executive  proved  very  valuable,  as  it  enabled  national 
problems  and  particular  demands  to  be  viewed  in  their 
proper  perspective,  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Allies  as  a whole,  and  facilitated  the  placing  of  British 
experience  at  the  service  of  France  and  Italy. 

The  Executive  had  already,  during  the  summer  of  1918, 
effected  several  improvements  in  the  organisation  of 
shipping.  For  example,  the  effective  carrying  power  of 
French  tonnage  had  been  increased  by  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Atlantic  trade  of  eleven  small  steamers  ill-suited 
to  that  employiiient,  and  their  formation  into  a bunkering 
fleet  for  the  larger  Atlantic  ships  under  the  French  flag, 
which  were  thus  relieved,  to  a considerable  extent,  from 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  Bristol  Channel  ports.  Again, 
the  attention  of  the  Tonnage  Committee  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  certain  neutral  steamers  allocated  to  the  Wheat 
Commission  had  left  American  ports  for  France  light  of 
their  marks,  and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made 
with  the  French  (iovcrnment  to  ensure  that  all  such  ships 
should  load  a proportion  of  steel  or  other  heavy  cargo,  to 
ensure  the  full  use  of  their  maximum  carrying-power. 

The  (luestion  of  turn-round  in  port  was  not  neglected. 
Apart  from  the  perennial  troubles  at  the  French  northern 
ports,  the  congestion  at  Genoa  and  other  Italian  ports, 
and  at  Port  Said,  was  causing  serious  delays  to  shipping, 
and  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Council,  Sir  Joseph  Maclay 
called  attention  to  the  consequent  waste  of  carrying  power. 
Signor  \’illa,  one  of  the  Italian  representatives,  was  able 
to  give  an  assurance  that  his  Government  had  already 
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taken  steps  to  improve  the  situation,  by  the  use  of  military 
labour,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Special  Commissioners 
to  supervise  the  working  of  the  ports.  As  regards  Port 
Said,  the  main  trouble  was  the  large  amount  of  French 
aiul  Italian  transhipment  cargo  awaiting  removal.  For 
some  time  past  the  French  liners  in  the  Pacific  trade  had 
discharged  their  cargoes  from  the  Far  East  at  Port  Said, 
and  returned  from  that  port  to  the  Pacific,  leaving  goods 
destined  for  France  to  be  brought  on  by  local  traders. 
These  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  arrivals,  and 
about  70,000  tons  of  transhipment  cargo  had  accumulated. 
The  French  Government  had  already  arranged  that  vessels 
in  the  Salonika  service  should  proceed  on  a triangular  route, 
France-Salonika-Port  Said-France,  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  these  accumulations.  They  now  sent  vessels 
from  other  Mediterranean  ports  to  assist  in  the  work,  and 
with  the  object  of  preventing  a recurrence  of  the  congestion, 
agreed  that  the  liners  should  cease  the  practice  of  dis- 
charging at  Port  Said  and  come  on  to  Marseilles  dii’ect. 
Steps  were  also  taken  to  improve  the  supply  of  labour  and 
appliances  at  Port  Said  itself. 

In  Great  Britain  the  condition  of  the  ports  was  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  Liverpool  Convoy  Committee  had  been 
remarkably  successful  in  procuring  regularity  of  sailings, 
and  the  new  Convoy  Committee  appointed  for  London 
had  got  to  work  with  excellent  results.  The  railways 
were  still  subject  to  a heavy  strain  ; but  during  August 
the  Home  Trade  Transport  Control  Committee  diverted 
95,000  tons  of  cargo  from  rail  to  water,  and  these  large 
diversions  greatly  facilitated  the  clearing  of  the  ports. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  still  much  congestion.  Although 
the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  were  considerably  below  the  normal,  and  were,  indeed, 
below  the  estimated  consumption,  there  was  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  stocks  held  at  the  ports.  Bacon,  sugar, 
and  wool  were  also  taking  up  an  unusual  amount  of  storage 
space,  in  spite  of  a strong  consumers’  demand.  The  Port 
and  Transit  Executive  Committee  accordingly  com- 
municated with  each  of  the  Government  Departments 
concerned,  with  a view  to  procuring  either  a diminution 
in  the  volume  of  imports,  or  more  energetic  efforts  to  store 
goods  back  from  the  ports,  and  in  particular,  to  take  full 
advantage  of  retailers’  and  domestic  storage  capacity. 

The  chief  anxiety  at  this  period  arose,  however,  from  the 
III — 26 
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increasing  frequency  of  labour  troubles.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  demand  of  the  coal  heavers  at  Liverpool 
for  facilities  for  men  engaged  on  night  work  to  obtain 
liquid  refreshment  outside  licensed  hours,  had  been 
shelved,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board.  The  feeling  of  the  men  on  the  matter  w'as  very 
strong,  and  during  July  the  eoal  heavers  refused  to  work 
any  overtime,  utdess  they  were  allowed  to  finish  the  half 
night  at  9 instead  of  10  o’cloek.  To  this  the  employers 
were  unable  to  agree,  as  the  working  hours  of  the  port 
were  fixed  by  Awards  under  the  Munitions  of  War  Aets. 
In  these  circumstanees  it  appeared  probable  that  all  night 
work  would  be  stopped.  The  Port  and  Transit  Committee 
aeeordingly  took  up  the  question  with  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  direet,  as  the  supreme  importanee  of  turning  round 
vessels  in  the  fast  convoys  rendered  a prompt  settlement 
imperative.  In  view  of  the  heavy  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  long  hours — the  men  frequently  Avorked  from  6 to  10 
p.m.  and  then  from  11  p.m.  to  5 a.m. — the  Committee 
considered  the  request  to  be  perfeetly  reasonable.  On 
August  0th  a conferenee  was  held  at  Liverpool  between 
representatives  of  the  Employers’  Assoeiation,  the  Unions, 
the  Shipowners,  the  Ship  Repairers,  the  Liverpool  Co- 
Ordination  Committee,  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee, 
the  Port  Braneh  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  the  Ministry 
of  Pood,  and  the  Liquor  Control  Board  ; but  no  great 
progress  was  made  towards  a settlement.  Further  efforts 
were,  however,  made  by  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee, 
who  were  strongly  baeked  by  the  Admiralty  and  Ministry 
of  Shipping,  and  as  the  result  of  a second  conference  at 
Liverpool,  the  Liquor  Control  Board  issued  instructions, 
on  August  26th,  for  certain  specified  licensed  premises  to 
su])ply  beer  on  a ticket  system,  between  the  hours  of  10 
and  10. 45  p.m.,  to  coal  heavers  who  had  worked  the  first 
s])cll  of  a night-shift. 

A serious  crisis  was  thus  averted  ; but  throughout  the 
summer  the  growth  of  labour  unrest  continued  to  cause 
constant  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the 
How  of  trallic.  The  majority  of  the  disputes  arose  from 
the  continuous  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the 
discrepancies  which  emerged  in  practice  from  the  wage 
advances  granted  to  meet  it,  under  various  agreements 
and  awartls.  In  all  such  disputes  the  Port  and  Transit 
Committee  and  the  officials  of  the  Transport  Workers’ 
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Federation  used  their  inlluenee  to  secure  a continuance 
of  work,  pending  a settlement,  and  in  this  they  were  gener- 
ally successful ; but  the  increasing  number  of  disputes 
and  temporary  stoppages  in  the  transport  industries 
augured  badly  for  the  future. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  general  imjirovement  in 
turn-round  w'as  fully  maintained,  and  notwithstanding  the 
decrease  in  the  total  tonnage  available,  and  the  number 
of  ships  with  cereal  cargoes  diverted  to  France  and  Italy, 
the  total  entrances  during  August  and  September  were  equal 
to  those  recorded  in  the  previous  year.  Entrances  under  the 
British  flag  were,  indeed,  substantially  larger.  The  weight 
of  imports,  even  including  oil-fuel,  fell  somewhat  short 
of  the  1917  figures,  but  this  was  due  to  the  large  proportion 
of  space  occupied  on  the  Atlantic  liners  by  American 
troops,  and  not  to  any  failure  in  the  shipping  services. 

In  one  notable  respect  the  position  had  decidedly  im- 
proved. As  a result  of  the  Swedish  Agreement  there  had 
been  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  neutral 
ships  fixed  for  ore  cargoes  from  Spain  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; the  losses  in  that  trade  had  been  reduced  to  less 
than  per  cent.,^  and  the  excellent  work  of  the  Transport 
Workers’  Battalions  had  resffited  in  a general  acceleration 
of  discharge,  which  enabled  quicker  tmai-round  to  be  given 
to  the  ships.  The  imports  from  Narvik  were  also  on  the 
increase,  thanks  to  the  new  organisation  of  the  Scandina- 
vian convoys,  and  the  total  imports  of  iron-ore  for  the 
lirst  nine  months  of  1918  were  over  300,000  tons  greater 
than  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Despite 
an  increasing  consumption  of  munitions,  adequate  stocks 
were  in  hand,  and  there  was  no  immediate  anxiety  with 
regard  to  future  arrivals. 

The  cereal  position  also  was  free  from  immediate  anxiety. 
The  wheat  imports  from  North  America  were  still  a long 
way  below  the  normal,  but  heavy  shipments  from  the 
Plate  arrived  during  August  and  September,  and  owing  to 
the  measures  taken  to  stimulate  production,  the  home 
harvest  of  wheat  and  oats  was  far  above  the  normal. 
Imports  of  barley  and  maize  were  small ; but  this  resulted 
from  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Government  in  restricting 
brewing,  and  encouraging  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  in  order 
to  economise  shipping  space.  As  the  harvest  reports  from 

‘ Including  cargoes  not  lifted  tln-ough  sinking  of  the  ships  on  the  out- 
ward voyage. 
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North  America  and  elsewhere  were  good,  there  were  adequate 
supplies  in  sight ; but  there  was  no  intention  of  utilising  the 
increased  British  harvest  either  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  loaf  or  in  any  other  way  to  encourage  an  increase  in 
consumption.  The  Food  Council  had  resolved  on  the 
adoption  of  a uniform  standard  of  dilution  for  all  the  Allied 
countries,  and  the  Shipping  Controller  strongly  supported 
the  decision  of  the  Transport  Council  that  any  gain  through 
increased  production  in  any  one  country  should  be  utilised, 
not  for  increasing  the  total  supply  of  breadstuffs,  but  for 
the  provision  of  surplus  space,  to  be  allocated  to  food, 
munitions,  or  raw  materials  as  circumstances  might  require. 

Meanwhile  the  diversions  of  cereal  cargoes  to  France 
and  Italy  had  increased  in  size,  and  amounted  during 
August  and  September  to  350,000  tons  a month.  Still 
larger  diversions  had  been  fixed  for  October,  bringing  up 
the  total  for  the  eight  months,  Aj^ril  to  October  inclusive, 
to  nearly  2,100,000  tons.  As  the  total  British  imports  of 
wheat  and  flour  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1918  were  only 
2,850,000  tons,  and  imports  of  all  cereals  and  pulses  under 
5,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  obligations  imposed  on 
Great  Britain  by  the  agreement  of  November  1917  involved 
no  small  restriction  of  her  own  supplies.  There  was  some 
reason  to  hope,  however,  that  during  the  cereal  year  1918- 
1919  the  burden  would  be  lightened,  as  the  result  of  better 
hai’vests  in  the  Allied  countries. 

'fhe  meat  supplies  both  of  the  British  and  of  the  French 
and  Italian  armies  had  been  maintained  without  even 
a temporary  check,  and  the  total  quantity  of  imported 
meat  available  for  British  civilians  was  considerably  larger 
than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  years.  ‘ On  the  other 


' SouKCES  AND  Distribution  of  Meat  Supply  1918 
(In  1,000  tons) 

Sources  Distribution 


Plato  and  Patagonia 

. r)80-,5 

British  Army 

. 381-0 

.•\ustralia 

. 73-7 

British  Civilians 

. 301-8 

New  Zealand 

. lOU-5 

French  Army 

. 301-9 

North  America 

. 285-1 

Italian  Army. 

. 148-8 

iSouth  Africa 

7-8 

Brazil 

. 57  0 

\"enezuela  . 

l)-7 

Mailagascar 

CO 

China 

9-7 

1133-5 

1133-5 

Losses  nt  sea,  not  inchulod  above,  amounted  to  11,400  tons. 

Of  tlio  Freneii  supplio.s  79-7  per  cent.,  and  of  the  Italian  71-3  per  cent., 
woi'o  carried  in  llritish  ships. 
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hand,  the  home  output  had  been  reduced  by  the  policy  of 
early  slaughter  to  economise  feeding-stuffs,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  imported  meat  allocated  to  civilians  was  Ameri- 
can beef,  which  the  Army  would  not  touch  and  even 
civilians  would  not  readily  consume. 

A more  serious  matter  was  the  depletion  of  the  Army 
stocks.  Partly  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  War 
Office  to  take  North  American  meat,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  increasing  demands  of  France  and  Italy,  these  had 
fallen  from  50,000  tons  in  January  to  less  than  12,000  tons  - 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  regular  deliveries  to  the  troops  it  was  urgently 
important  to  build  up  stocks,  if  possible,  with  meat  accept- 
able to  the  War  Office. 

So  long  as  the  necessity  for  American  trooping  on  a 
large  scale  continued,  it  was  impossible  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  insulated  shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  refrigerated  cargo 
available  was  much  reduced,  through  the  growth  of 
American  military  requirements,  and  the  effects  of  a 
drought,  which  compelled  the  slaughter  of  immature  cattle. 
It  thus  became  impossible  to  utilise  fully  the  insulated 
space  on  steamers  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  September,  considerable  re- 
adjustments were  effected  in  the  distribution  of  the  ships. 
Four  steamers  were  retransferred  to  the  Plate,  and  four 
to  the  Australasian  trade  ; but  the  main  feature  of  the 
readjustment  was  the  establishment  of  a new  triangular 
service  ; from  Liverpool  to  the  Plate  to  load  meat ; from 
the  Plate  to  New  York  to  embark  troops  ; and  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  where  both  men  and  meat  were  landed. 
For  this  service  ten  large  steamers  hitherto  employed  in 
the  North  Atlantic  were  now  allocated,  in  addition  to 
sixteen  ships  in  the  Plate  trade,  which  were  capable  of 
carrying  troops.  As  the  triangular  voyage  only  occupied 
five  days  longer  than  the  direct  passage,  under  existing 
conditions,  the  net  result  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
increase  considerably  the  meat-carrying  power  of  the 
tonnage  in  the  Plate  trade,  without  appreciable  interference 
with  American  trooping. 

Thanks  to  this  rearrangement  of  services,  it  was  possible 
to  make  some  progress  in  building  up  British  army  stocks, 
without  detriment  to  the  su2)j)ly  of  the  Allies.  Even  so, 
the  elficiency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  organisation  and  the 
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Refrigerated  Shipping  Committee  was  tested  to  the  full, 
for  by  this  time  the  requirements  of  the  Freneh  and 
Italian  armies  absorbed  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  monthly 
shipments  from  all  sources.  Of  the  total  amount  shipped 
over  90  per  cent,  was  carried  under  the  British  flag,  for 
neither  France  nor  Italy  had  been  in  a position  to  insulate 
further  tonnage.  It  had  even  been  necessary  to  provide 
assistance  from  British  shipping  in  the  feeding  of  the 
American  armies,  as  few  American  vessels  were  fitted  for 
the  carriage  of  refrigerated  produce. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  lift  all  the  meat  available  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  well  as  at  the  Plate,  the 
problem  of  building  up  stocks,  while  maintaining  supplies, 
could  easily  have  been  solved  ; but  the  number  of  in- 
sulated ships  was  limited,  the  claims  of  American  trooping 
and  the  demand  for  wheat  and  mimitions  from  the  nearest 
source  were  imperative,  and  tonnage  in  the  Australasian 
trade  remained  throughout  the  summer  at  a very  low 
ebb.  The  requirements  of  the  Eastern  armies  were  duly 
met,  and  the  opening,  in  August,  of  a new  store  at  Port 
Said  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  distribution.  There 
was  not,  however,  nearly  enough  tonnage  in  the  United 
Kingdom  services  to  lift  the  cargoes  available.  Practically 
the  whole  output  of  butter  and  cheese  was  shipped  ; but 
the  accumidations  of  meat  were  still  very  large,  especially 
in  New  Zealand. 

The  priority  given  to  butter  and  cheese  shipments  was 
fully  justified  ; for  the  effect  of  the  embargoes  had  reduced 
the  imports  from  Denmark  and  Holland  to  a very  small 
ju’oportion  of  the  previous  year’s  receipts,  and  despite  the 
Food  Controller’s  large  purchases  of  blitter  in  Argentina, 
and  cheese  in  North  America,  the  total  imports  of  both 
commodities,  to  the  end  of  September,  were  very  con- 
siderably smaller  than  in  1 91 7.  As  in  Germany,  so  in  Great 
Britain,  though  to  a much  smaller  extent,  the  supply  of 
fats  was  one  of  the  chief  anxieties  of  the  Food  Control. 

The  food  situation  as  a whole  was,  of  course,  infinitely 
easier  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  enemy  countries.  Not 
only  were  the  supplies  available  much  larger  and  more 
varied,  but  the  very  fact  that  so  large  a proportion  of  the 
total  sup{)ly  consisted  of  imports  rendered  the  control  of 
consumption  far  more  effective.  A further  very  important 
difference  was  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  larger  supplies 
of  cereals  available,  it  had  been  possible  in  Great  Britain 
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to  leave  bread,  the  staple  foodstuff,  unrationed.  Although 
consumption  had  been  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  less 
palatable  quality  of  the  loaf,  arising  from  dilution  and  a 
high  percentage  of  extraction,  it  was  still  possible  for  the 
poorer  classes  to  make  up  by  increased  bread  purchases 
for  any  temporary  decrease  in  the  issue  of  rationed  foods, 
or  their  inability  to  purchase  more  expensive  foodstuffs. 

Prices,  in  spite  of  the  controls,  and  the  subsidy  which 
kept  down  artificially  the  cost  of  the  loaf,  were  still  rising. 
The  Economist  and  Statist  Index  Numbers  stood,  in 
September  1918,  about  140  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  ; the  Labour  Gazette  Index  of  retail  prices 
showed  an  advance  of  110  per  cent.,  and  the  rise  had  been 
rather  sharply  graded  during  the  summer  months.  The 
Board  of  Trade  “ Cost  of  Living  ” Index  Number  (which 
included  rent)  was  just  double  that  for  July  1914,  and  had 
risen  about  twenty-five  points  since  January  1918,  mainly 
as  the  result  of  a sharp  advance  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
light,  and  a still  greater  advance  in  the  price  of  clothing. 
Owing  to  the  decrease  in  cotton  imports,  and  the  large 
proportion  of  the  woollen  output  devoted  to  military  or 
export  purposes,  the  cost  of  clothing  was  now  nearly  half 
as  great  again  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  before  the  war. 

The  effect  of  high  prices,  however,  though  they  gave 
rise  to  much  discontent,  was  mitigated  by  the  advance  in 
wages,  and  fell  mainly  on  the  professional  class  and  people 
with  small  fixed  incomes.  Of  actual  scarcity  there  was 
little.  The  shortage  of  butter  and  sugar,  the  dilution  of 
the  loaf,  and  the  bad  quality  of  much  of  the  meat  and 
bacon,  led  to  a good  deal  of  discomfort  and  to  some  under- 
feeding, especially  among  those  whose  lack  of  aptitude, 
or  of  utensils,  prevented  them  from  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  substitute  foods  available  ; but  there  was  as  yet  no 
restriction  of  supplies  in  any  way  comparable  to  that 
suffered  by  the  populations  of  the  Central  Powers. 

France  and  Italy  too  had  been  preserved  by  the  cereal 
diversions  from  the  consequences  of  their  harvest  failures, 
and  though  there  had  been  local  and  temporary  shortages, 
they  had  been  successfully  made  good.  The  supply  of  fuel, 
as  important  to  those  Powers  as  that  of  food,  had  been 
maintained,  and  the  new  British  liner  services  from  the 
United  States  gave  promise  of  more  regular  fulfilment  of 
their  demands  for  rolling-stock  and  materials, 
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Neither  in  Great  Britain  nor  in  the  Allied  countries, 
however,  were  the  stocks,  whether  of  food  or  materials, 
large  enough  for  any  considerable  further  reduction  in 
imports  to  be  viewed  without  anxiety  ; nor  was  it  possible 
for  such  reductions  to  be  made  without  imposing  restric- 
tions on  civilian  consumption  which  would  test  severely 
the  morale  of  the  people.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  first 
importance,  to  maintain  imports  during  the  cereal  year 
1918-19,  at,  or  if  possible  above,  the  level  of  the  past 
twelve  months. 

It  was  not  now  the  question  of  the  supplies  available 
that  caused  the  chief  anxiety,  for  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  in  North  America,  the  harvests  were  better 
than  in  1917.  The  one  great  problem  was  the  provision 
of  carrying  power. 

The  actual  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Italy,  during  the  calendar  year  1917,  had  amounted, 
exclusive  of  oil  carried  in  tankers,  to  about  78,000,000  tons. 
The  demands,  for  the  cereal  year  1918-19,  of  the  Depart- 
ments in  each  country  responsible  for  supply,  amounted 
to  76,700,000.  As  against  this,  the  annual  carrying 
power  of  the  total  tonnage  (including  neutrals)  available 
for  the  import  services,  was  estimated  by  the  Transport 
Executive  at  72, .500, 000.  There  was  thus  a deficit  of  over 
4,000,000  tons  to  be  faced,  irrespective  of  any  assistance 
given  in  the  supjily  of  the  American  armies. 

This  was  the  more  serious  inasmuch  as  the  food  pro- 
gramme had  already  been  cut  down  by  the  Council,  at  its 
last  meeting,  from  23,400,000  to  18,500,000  tons,  a reduc- 
tion of  over  20  per  cent.  Including  military  oats,  and 
certain  shipments  outside  the  programme,  made  direct  to 
the  armies,  or  in  vessels  whose  employment  was  governed  by 
their  outward  cargo,  it  was  necessary  to  allow  22,000,000 
tons  in  all  for  foodstuffs  and  items  such  as  oil-seeds,  in- 
cluded in  the  food  programme  even  when  used  for  other 
jiurposes.  This  figure  had  been  accepted  in  face  of  a 
statement  by  the  British  representatives  on  the  Food 
Council  that,  in  their  view,  the  British  proportion  of  the 
regular  programme  (10,500,000  tons)  would  be  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  people.  * It  could,  therefore,  be  regarded 
only  as  a minimum. 

The  munitions  programme  was  not  yet  finally  settled, 
but  was  understood  to  amount  to  22,000,000  tons,  including 

* CoiTosponding  imports  for  1917-18  amoimtod  to  13,800,000  tons. 
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the  supply  of  F'rench  and  British  artillery  and  ammunition 
to  the  American  forces.  For  the  rest,  the  coal  shipments 
to  Italy  were  to  be  maintained  at  600,000  tons  a month  ; 
and  shipments  to  France  at  1,500,000  tons  a month,  the 
maximum  quantity  the  French  ports  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. This  brought  up  the  total  of  coal  for  the  year  to 
25,200,000  tons.  For  all  other  raw  materials  7,500,000 
tons  was  allowed.  The  detailed  programmes  w'ere  not 
yet  complete,  but  this  figure  w'as  based  on  the  previous 
year’s  imports,  and  it  was  unlikely  that  it  could  be 
much  reduced.  Textile  materials,  leather,  and  tobacco 
(3,500,000  tons  in  all)  w'cre  so  largely  used  for  military  as 
w'ell  as  civilian  purposes,  that  further  cuts  were  hardly 
possible,  and  the  remaining  4,000,000  tons  w'as  made  up 
of  commodities,  chiefly  timber,  pulp,  and  paper,  brought 
in  shipping  wdiose  outward  employment  could  not  be 
altered,  since  it  was  determined  by  the  needs  of  France 
and  Italy  for  fuel,  or  by  agreements  with  neutrals. 

This  question  of  non-transferable  tonnage  seriously 
complicated  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  deficit.  Ship- 
ments of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France  and 
Italy,  and  cargoes  of  ore,  timber,  and  other  commodities 
brought  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  colliers  returning  from 
those  countries  or  from  Seandinavia,  made  up  rather 
more  than  half  of  the  total  weight  of  imports  to  be  lifted 
under  the  joint  programmes.  Dedueting  these  and  the 
shipments  of  oats  and  food  direct  to  the  armies,  there 
remained  only  about  32,000,000  tons  in  respect  of  wdiich 
adjustments  could  be  made. 

On  this  tonnage,  munitions  and  munitions  material  had 
now  the  first  claim.  Heavy  expenditure  during  the 
German  spring  offensive,  and  the  Austrian  offensive  of  the 
preceding  winter,  had  reduced  the  stocks  in  France  and 
Italy  to  a low'  ebb.  The  resumption  of  the  offensive  by 
the  Allies  during  the  summer  involved  a further  heavy 
drain,  and  the  Allied  Munitions  Council  were  now  pressing 
for  the  largest  possible  import  during  the  next  six  months. 

Such  was  the  position  laid  before  the  Allied  Maritime 
Transport  Council  at  their  fourth  session,  in  London,  on 
September  30th,  October  1st  and  2nd,  1918.  The  first 
point  to  be  settled  was  the  assistanee  to  be  given  to 
America,  and  after  full  explanation  of  the  American  posi- 
tion, the  Council  decided  not  only  to  confirm  the  allocation 
by  the  Executive  of  200,000  tons  dead-weight  for  October 
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loading,  but  the  further  allocation  of  300,000  tons  during 
November  and  December,  together  with  any  further  space 
that  could  be  provided  through  the  release  of  double 
bottoms.  In  return,  Secretary  Baker,  who  attended  the 
session,  pledged  the  United  States  Government  to  full 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  agreed  that 
the  American  Government  would  table  statements  of 
tonnage  and  import  programmes,  and  would  be  guided  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council  and  the  Programme 
Committees  in  the  arrangement  of  import  services  and  the 
disposition  of  shipping.  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
assistance  to  be  given  in  the  supply  of  the  American  armies 
during  the  winter  months  should  be  repaid  from  April 
1919  onwards,  by  the  allocation  of  American  tonnage,  as 
the  new  ships  became  available,  to  the  Allied  import 
services. 

On  this  understanding  the  Council  decided,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Executive,  to  authorise  the  import  pro- 
grammes on  the  basis  of  72,500,000  tons.  The  food 
programme  was  to  go  forward  on  the  basis  already  fixed. 
Imports  of  raw  materials  were  to  be  kept  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  level  of  the  previous  year,  and  as  the  bulk 
of  these  were  either  required  for  military  purposes  or. 
carried  in  non-transferable  tonnage,  the  Munitions  Council 
agreed  to  meet  the  4,000,000-ton  deficit  by  a provisional 
reduction  of  their  programme  to  18,000,000  tons.  In 
order,  however,  to  fulfil  the  demand  for  the  largest  possible 
shipments,  October  to  i^Iarch  inclusive,  the  Transport 
Council  gave  instructions  that  munitions  and  army  supplies 
should  receive  a general  preference  over  food  during  those 
months,  and  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  priority,  all 
Supply  Departments  should  be  asked  to  effect  a gradual 
reduction  of  stocks  until  thc}^  approximated,  towards  the 
end  of  August  1919,  to  the  quantities  required  for  actual 
distribution. 

This  relegation  of  food  to  a secondary  priority,  coupled 
with  a deliberate  reduction  of  stocks,  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  policy  by  which  the  Allies  had  hitherto  been 
guided.  It  was  justified  solely  by  confidence  in  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States.  By  the  summer  of 
1919  the  results  of  the  American  shipbuilding  programme 
should  give  a big  surplus  of  tonnage  over  losses  and  army 
requirements  combined,  and  the  States  would  be  able  to 
place  this  surplus  at  the  disposal  of  the  European  Allies. 
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At  the  same  time  there  would  be  in  North  Ameriea,  the 
nearest  souree,  immense  stoeks  of  cereals,  from  which  the 
supplies  of  the  European  Allies  could  be  replenished  during 
the  latter  half  of  1919,  and  from  which,  even  in  the  spring, 
emergency  shipments  could  be  made,  if  necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  effect  of  large  tonnage  diversions 
to  American  army  supply,  coupled  with  a postponement 
of  food  to  munitions  in  the  priority  order,  could  not  but 
involve,  for  all  the  Allied  peoples,  sacrifices  considerably 
greater  than  any  they  had  previously  made.  The  Trans- 
port Executive  were  accordingly  instructed  to  prepare 
for  publication  by  the  French,  British,  Italian,  and 
American  Governments,  a statement  of  the  purposes  for 
which  those  sacrifices  were  required,  and  an  appeal  to  bear 
patiently  severe,  though  temporary  hardship,  in  order  that 
the  maximum  number  of  American  troops  might  be 
transported  to  France  and  fully  equipped  for  the  campaign 
of  1919. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE  LAST  PHASE 
SEPTEMBER — NOVEMBER  1918 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Exeeu- 
tive  in  preparing  to  earry  out  the  general  deeisions  of 
the  Couneil.  By  the  middle  of  Oetober,  the  Tonnage 
Committee  had  agreed  with  the  Freight  Committee  of  the 
Food  Couneil  a working  programme  to  eover  the  first  four 
months  of  the  ecreal  year  (September  to  December  inclu- 
sive), adjustments  in  detail  being  made  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  fluctuations  in  the  position.  Progress  on  the 
munitions  programme  was  not  so  rapid,  as  the  Committee 
had  not  yet  received  full  details  of  the  French  and  Italian 
requirements  for  the  six  months  October  to  March.  It 
was  known,  however,  that  the  French  demands  would 
show  a very  large  increase,  and  the  Executive  anticipated 
great  difficulty  in  meeting  them,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
tonnage  and  the  congestion  of  the  French  ports,  whose 
ability  to  handle  a greatly  increased  volume  of  heavy 
cargoes  was  extremely  doubtful. 

As  regards  tonnage,  the  Executive  were  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  American  Government,  providing 
for  a great  economy  of  carrying  power.  The  American 
army  supplies  programme  included  a very  high  proportion 
of  light,  measurement  cargo,  so  that  the  ships  became  full 
long  before  they  were  down  to  their  marks.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  munitions  programme  included  a large 
proportion  of  heavy  dead-weight  cargo  such  as  steel  rails, 
Avhich  would  bring  the  ships  far  below  their  marks  if  all 
space  were  filled.  This  was  the  sort  of  problem — solved 
automatically  under  commercial  conditions — which  was 
constantly  arising  in  the  use  of  recpiisitioned  tonnage  for 
the  fulfilment  of  departmental  demands.  To  solve  such 
problems  was  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  Allied 
Maritime  Transport  Council,  and  the  Executive  now 
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arranged  with  the  American  tiovernment  to  increase  the 
French  steel  loaded  by  them  from  35,000  to  150,000  tons 
a month.  They  calculated  that  the  improved  stowage 
arising  from  this  eombination  of  dead-weight  and  measure- 
ment cargo  gave  a net  saving  of  50,000  tons  a month, 
equivalent  to  the  continuous  employment  of  about  125,000 
tons  dead-w'eight  of  shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  addition  to  this  and  other  economies  effeeted  by  the 
Transport  Council,  the  Allied  import  services  were  now 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Convoy 
Committees  at  Liverpool,  London,  and  New  York,  to 
reduee  the  time  occupied  by  the  round  voyage  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  great  majority  of  the  liners  in  the  New 
York  fast  convoy  were  now  achieving  a forty-day  turn- 
round,  but  the  improvement  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  these  speeial  vessels.  Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  Convoy  Committees,  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  and  the 
Admiralty,  the  time  spent  in  loading  or  discharging,  or 
awaiting  escort,  had  been  greatly  reduced  for  steamers 
of  all  classes,  both  in  British  and  Ameriean  ports.  The 
average  stay  of  all  liners  in  American  ports  had  been  cut 
down  from  22|  days  in  January  to  14  days  in  September  ; 
for  tramps  the  time  had  been  reduced  from  27^  days  to 
16|.  Already  the  effect  of  improved  organisation  and 
quicker  turn-round  had  falsified  the  anticipation  of  a 
disastrous  reduction  in  British  imports  during  1918  ; it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  estimate  of  carrying 
power  for  the  cereal  year  now  beginning  might  also  be 
exeeeded. 

It  appeared  likely,  moreover,  that  the  antieipated  surplus 
to  be  yielded  by  the  shipbuilding  programmes  would  be 
increased,  through  a still  further  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
loss.  The  aseendancy  gained  by  the  defenee  over  the 
attack  on  merchant  shipping  was  still  challenged,  but  it 
was  successfully  maintained,  and  tended,  on  the  whole, 
to  beeome  more  and  more  effective. 

By  the  summer  of  1918,  the  development  of  the  convoy 
system  had  rendered  the  submarines  comparatively 
powerless,  except  in  distant  waters  where  ships  sailed  with- 
out eseort,  or  close  inshore  where  coastal  shipping  and 
short-sea  traders  of  low  speed  offered  an  easier  target  than 
the  oeean  convoys.  By  September,  the  new  East  Coast 
convoys  had  checked  the  renewed  outbreak  of  activity 
in  the  North  Sea  ; but  during  August  a dozen  steamers 
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were  sunk  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  Bristol  Channel,  and  in 
September  nearly  double  that  number.  The  new  escort 
arrangements,  however,  afforded  efficient  protection  to  the 
Liverpool  trade,  and  most  of  the  steamers  sunk  were 
comparatively  small  vessels. 

In  distant  waters,  the  chief  development  was  a renewal 
of  submarine  activity  on  the  American  coast,  where, 
at  one  period  of  August,  three  submarines  were  operating 
simultaneously.  Working  up  and  down  the  coast  from 
Cape  Ilatteras  to  Newfoundland,  they  sank  a dozen 
steamers  of  various  nationalities,  the  Diamond  Shoal  Light 
\"esscl  off  Cape  Ilatteras,  and  a few  sailing  craft.  In 
addition,  they  harried  the  British  and  American  fishing 
fleets  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Newfoundland 
Banks. 

Among  the  ships  sunk  off  the  American  coast  was  one 
British  steamer  in  an  American  store-ship  convoy.  These 
convoys,  which  ran,  as  will  be  remembered,  direct  from 
New  York  to  Bay  ports,  had  been  reorganised  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  now  ran  at  regular  intervals  of 
eight  days,  with  the  object  of  affording  some  relief  to  the 
Hampton  Boads,  Sydney,  and  New  York  slow  convoys.’ 
They  had  already  lost  one  or  two  ships  in  the  Atlantic, 
sunk  by  submarines  on  their  way  to,  or  returning  from,  the 
American  coast ; but  this  was  the  first  casualty  that  had 
occurred  in  American  waters.  Its  effect  was  small.  The 
movements  of  submarines  in  American  waters  could 
usually  be  followed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable 
convoys  to  be  deflected  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an 
attack,”  and  by  now  it  had  been  proved  that,  even  if  a 
submarine  were  encountered,  the  attack  need  not  be 
greatly  dreaded.  Even  ships  on  their  way  to  a port  of 
assembly,  or  dispersed  from  an  outward  convoy,  were 
formidable  opponents  to  the  raider,  for  all  British  and 
Allied  steamers  in  the  Atlantic  trade  were  now  armed, 
most  of  them  heavily.  Indeed,  of  si.x  British  steamers 
attacked  in  the  West  Atlantic  during  September,  not  one 
was  sunk.  The  ships  sunk  in  August  were  mostly  engaged 
in  coastwise  traffic,  and  their  fate  had  practically  no  effect 

' With  tho  object  of  affording  still  further  relief  to  those  convoj’s,  the 
Now  York  Bay  Convoy  was  .subsequently  (in  October)  reduced  to  a speed 
of  8 knots,  in  order  to  absorb  a larger  proportion  of  the  slower  ships, 
h’rom  iSoptember  10th  onwards,  tho  organisation  of  tho  Bay  Convoys  was 
transferred  from  tho  British  to  tho  .Vinorican  authorities. 

* Sims,  The  Victory  at  Sea,  p.  271. 
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on  the  stream  of  troops  and  supplies  flowing  from  Ameriean 
ports  to  Franee  and  Great  Britain. 

The  one  real  danger  arising  from  the  presence  of  sub- 
mai'ines  in  the  West  Atlantic  was  the  extension  of  the 
mine  peril.  The  minefields  laid  at  various  localities  off 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  were,  in  general,  quickly 
detected  and  cleared ; but  it  was  suspected  that  the 
approaches  to  Halifax  had  been  mined,  and  there  sweeping 
was  a difficult  operation,  owing  to  the  depth  of  water  and 
the  weather  conditions.  In  order  to  guard  against  this 
danger,  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  a real  one,  the 
llalifax-Channel  convoys  were  transferred,  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  to  Quebec.  The  result  was  a heavy  drop  in 
the  number  of  troops  carried,  as,  owing  to  difficulties  in 
connection  with  equipment,  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment would  only  undertake  to  embark  6,000  men  per 
month  from  that  port.  Hence  the  total  embarkations  of 
American  troops  fell  off  from  313,000  in  August  (of  whom 
199,000  were  carried  in  British  ships)  to  228,000  in  Septem- 
ber (116,000  in  British  ships).  On  the  other  hand,  ample 
cargo  was  available,  and  the  importing  capacity  of  the  ships 
was  utilised  to  the  full. 

iVIainly  owing  to  the  operations  of  submarines  in  the 
Atlantic,  the  total  destruction  of  tonnage  in  August  was 
rather  higher  than  in  either  of  the  two  ^^receding  months  ; 
but  in  September  the  total  losses  of  British  and  foreign 
shipping  sank  to  188,000  tons  gross — much  the  lowest 
figure  recorded  since  August  1916.  It  was  under  one-third 
of  the  monthly  average  during  the  first  twelve  months  of 
the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign,  and  less  by  68,000 
tons  than  the  total  for  June  1918,  the  lowest  previously 
recorded  since  the  barred  zone  declaration. 

It  was  noteworthy  that  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  Otranto  Mine  Barrage  was  approaching  completion, 
only  ten  steamers  of  500  tons  and  upwards  were  sunk  ; 
but  the  ascendancy  of  the  defence  was  now  everywhere 
manifest.  As  now  imju’oved,  the  convoy  system  not 
only  gave  very  efficient  protection  to  shipping,  but 
provided  for  instant  and  effective  retaliation.  The  coastal 
patrols,  on  the  surface,  under  the  water,  and  in  the  air, 
made  the  inshore  work  of  the  submarines  very  dangerous. 
The  Northern  Barrage  took  its  silent  toll  of  U-boats 
starting  on  or  returning  from  a cruise.  The  enemy’s 
losses  increased  rapidly,  and  the  progressive  diminution 
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in  the  destruction  of  merchant  tonnage  may  be  attributed, 
in  part  at  least,  to  a steady  deterioration  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  attack,  due  to  the  unbearable  strain  of  the  conditions 
in  which  alone  that  attack  could  now  be  carried  on. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  course  of  events  at  sea  that 
all  eyes  were  now  turned,  but  to  the  progress  of  the  struggle 
on  the  Western  front,  where  the  pendulum  had  swung 
back  with  startling  rapidity  and  violence.  Although  the 
German  offensive  had  been  brought  to  a standstill  in  June, 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  American  troops 
in  France  went  far  to  ensure  the  ability  of  the  Allies  to 
hold  their  own  on  their  new  line,  it  was  still  doubtful 
whether  they  would  venture  to  attack  in  their  turn  until 
1919,  when  the  training  of  a large  proportion  of  the  new 
American  armies  would  be  complete.  Even  the  counter- 
attack on  the  Marne,  which  began  on  July  18th,  might  be 
regarded  only  as  an  attempt  to  improve  the  defensive 
j)osition  before  the  approach  of  winter. 

Not  for  long  did  the  suspense  continue.  The  Allied  High 
Command  had  resolved  on  a big  throw  for  high  stakes. 
The  French  successes  were  rapidly  pushed  ; on  August 
8th  the  French  and  British  made  a breach  of  twenty  miles 
in  the  German  lines  before  Amiens  ; successive  waves  of 
attack  were  launched  during  the  remainder  of  the  month 
along  the  whole  line  from  the  Marne  to  the  Flanders  ridges, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  September  the  Germans  were  in 
full  retreat  on  the  great  series  of  prepared  positions  which 
they  had  constructed  behind  the  lines  held  during  the  long 
period  of  trench  warfare. 

They  were  given  no  rest.  On  September  12th  the 
American  First  Army  attacked  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  on 
the  Meuse.  Before  the  month  was  out  a Franco- American 
offensive  on  a broad  front  had  begun  in  Champagne  and 
Argonne,  the  British  had  broken  into  the  Ilindenburg 
line,  and  British,  French,  and  Belgians  were  advancing 
side  by  side  in  Flanders.  jMeanwhile,  the  Central  I’owers 
had  seen  their  battle-front  in  the  South-Eastern  theatres 
crumble  into  ruins  ; General  Allcnby.  had  swept  through 
Palestine,  and  an  Allied  offensive  on  the  Salonika  front 
had  been  crowned  with  such  overwhelming  success  that, 
on  September  27th,  the  Bulgarian  Government  was  driven 
to  ask  for  an  armistice.  With  the  signing  of  this  on 
September  3()th,  Bulgaria  passed  out  of  the  war. 

All  this  is  matter  of  military  history,  but  the  reper- 
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cussion  of  these  blows  on  the  economic  stability  of  the 
Central  Powers  was  of  decisive  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  demands  some  little  attention.  The  destruc- 
tion of  their  hopes  in  the  field  affected  profoundly  both 
the  ability  and  the  will  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
peoples  to  sustain  the  privations  from  which  they  had  so 
long  been  suffering. 

By  August  1918  the  immediate  food  crisis  in  Germany 
had  been,  for  the  moment,  overcome.  June  and  July, 
indeed,  had  been  bad  months.  The  flour  ration  was  very 
low,  and  the  quality  of  the  bread  supplied  to  the  poorest 
classes  was  so  bad  that  it  possessed  little  or  no  nutritive 
value,  even  if  it  were  not  positively  harmful.’  Meat  and 
milk  were  still  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  bread.  In 
Bavaria  the  meat  ration  for  adults  was  only  7 oz.  a week, 
and  in  Berlin  8|  oz.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Govern- 
ment were  obliged  on  July  1st  to  reduce  the  potato  ration 
— the  last  stand-by  of  the  people — from  7 to  3 lb.  per  week 
per  head,  and  even  the  reduced  ration  was  often  unpro- 
curable. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  and  the  delay  in 
receipt  of  supplies  from  the  Ukraine,  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  August  that  the  Government  w'ere  able  to  raise 
the  daily  flour  ration  to  7 oz.  per  head.  Nevertheless, 
the  critical  period  before  the  harvest  had  once  more  been 
passed,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  general  conditions 
were  a little  better  than  during  June  and  July.  Meat, 
indeed,  was  fast  disappearing  from  the  diet  of  the  ordinary 
German  household,  and  one  week  in  every  three  was 
wholly  meatless  ; but  the  potato  supply  had  improved, 
and  other  vegetables  were  comparatively  plentiful.  With 
bread  and  potatoes  secured  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to 
maintain  life,  it  was  still  possible  to  hold  out. 

But  to  hold  out,  under  such  conditions,  hope  was 
necessary.  Although  the  actual  shortage  of  food  during 
1917-18  had  never,  perhaps,  been  quite  so  acute  as  in  the 
“ turnip  winter  ” of  1916-17,  it  had  been  bad  enough. 
The  total  food  supplies  available  for  the  civil  population 
would,  indeed,  have  sulficed  for  a ration  of  3,000  calories 
per  average  man,  or  only  10  per  cent,  below  the  amount 

* A sample  loaf,  said  to  be  of  the  kind  supplied  to  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  very  poor,  contained  only  a minute  proportion  of  starch  granules,  a 
quantity  of  husks  and  bran  of  rye,  barley,  and  possibly  oats,  a large 
quantity  of  bunt,  several  specimens  of  ergot  of  rye  (a  disease  germ),  and  a 
residue  of  dust  and  dirt.  There  was  no  gluten  present. 
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considered  by  the  Allied  Authorities  as  sufficient.  But, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
b'ood  Control  were  insufficient  to  ensure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution. The  producing  class  still  consumed  up  to 

4.000  calories  per  day,  and  the  food  available  for  the 
remainder  of  the  poj)ulation  was  reduced  to  an  average  of 
‘2,000  calories  per  head,  or  2,500  per  “ man.”  From  this 
had  to  be  provided  the  supplementary  rations  for  the 
workers  in  munition  factories  and  others  engaged  in  heavy 
labour  ; and  the  food  available  on  the  ration  cards,  for 
the  bulk  of  the  urban  population,  did  not  exceed  1,500  to 

1.000  ealories  per  head,  or  2,000  per  “ man  ” — less  by  one- 
third  than  the  minimum  essential  to  health.  Nor  was  it 
possible  for  the  majority  to  siqiplement  the  rations  largely 
by  additional  purchases.  Although  it  was  estimated  that 
about  a qiiarter  of  all  food  I’eleascd  by  the  self-suppliers 
passed  into  illicit  trade,  the  fantastic  prices  demanded  for 
such  articles  as  eggs  and  butter  put  them  out  of  the  reaeh 
of  all  but  the  w’ealthiest  classes  and  the  big  manufaeturing 
firms,  some  of  whom  purchased  largely  for  the  support 
of  their  workmen.  Even  so,  the  workers  in  important 
factories  generally  received  a diet  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  men  in  regular  enq^loymcnt.  ‘ 

Aj)art  from  the  restricted  quantity  of  the  food,  its 
monotonous,  unpalatable,  and  indigestible  character,  and 
in  partieidar  the  terrible  shortage  of  fats,  deprived  it  of 
much  of  its  nutritive  value.  The  effects  of  a semi-starva- 
tion diet  were  aggravated  by  the  shortage  of  beer,  coffee, 
and  tobacco,  and  above  all  by  the  want  of  adequate  cloth- 
ing. The  various  substitute  fabrics  woven  out  of  nettles 
or  paper  had  jwoved  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  a 
large  })roj)ortion  of  the  j)o{)ulation  were  miserably  ill- 
equipped  to  withstand  the  cold  of  the  approaching  winter. 
In  the  industrial  district  of  ^^’estphalia  it  was  reported,  in 
September,  that  many  of  the  women  were  without  under- 
clothes or  stockings,  and  wore  nothing  but  a thin  blouse, 
skirt,  and  wooden  shoes.  Even  among  the  middle  class 
it  was  only  with  dillicndty  that  sullicicnt  clothing  could 
l)c  ])roeured  for  the  children,  by  cutting  up  old  clothes  or 
bed-covers. 

d'hese  conditions,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  now  been 
going  on  for  a long  time,  and  their  effects  were  cumulative. 
'I’o  a jiopulation  whose  powers  of  resistance  had  been 

‘ Cnul.  280. 
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undermined  by  two  years  of  persistent  underfeeding,  eaeli 
reduetion  in  the  rations,  temporary  or  permanent,  was  a 
heavier  blow  both  morally  and  physically  than  when,  in 

1916,  they  had  been  nerved  to  endurance  by  the  hope  of 
speedy  victory.  The  spread  of  illicit  trade,  the  increasing 
bitterness  with  which  the  Food  Control  was  criticised,  the 
constant  recriminations  between  class  and  class  and 
between  State  and  State,  the  numberless  thefts  of  food, 
and  the  outbreak  of  riots  and  semi-political  strikes,  all 
gave  evidence  of  a deterioration  in  morale  which  showed 
that  the  breaking  point  was  in  sight. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  flour  ration  had  been 
raised  again  to  a level  which  the  situation  did  not  really 
justify.  The  outlook  for  1918-19  was  very  black.  The 
German  cereal  harvest  w’as  a little  better  than  that  of 

1917,  but  it  was  not  much  more  than  half  as  large  as  the 
average  of  1912-13.  The  potato  harvest,  which  had  helped 
to  save  the  situation  in  1917,  was  only  about  two-thirds 
as  large  as  in  that  year,  or  one-half  of  the  normal.’ 
The  livestock  were  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  continued 
to  deteriorate  in  condition.^  Worst  of  all,  there  was  little 
jirosjiect  of  relief  from  across  the  frontiers. 

Ritter  as  had  been  the  disappointment  with  regard  to 
supplies  from  the  Ukraine,  those  supplies  had  made  for 
Germany,  and  still  more  for  Austria,  just  the  difference 
between  shortage  and  starvation  ; but  the  reports  as  to 
the  Ukrainian  harvest,  coupled  with  the  prevalence  of 
agrarian  disturbances,  and  the  difflculties  of  transport  and 
administration,  gave  very  little  hope  of  obtaining  any 
substantial  supplies  in  1919.  From  Roumania  nothing 
cmdd  be  expected  ; the  harvest  had  been  one  of  the  worst 
on  record,  and  was  wholly  insuffleient  for  the  normal 
consumption  even  of  Roumania  itself. 

Only  in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia  was  the  harvest 
reported  good,  and  whatever  small  relief  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  Balkans,  was  utterly  cut  off  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Bulgarian  resistance  before  the  advance  of 
the  Allies.  But  the  effects  of  the  Bulgarian  debacle  went 
further  than  this.  With  Bulgaria  out  of  the  war,  the 
Allies  were  in  a position  to  control  the  “ Eastern  Corridor  ” 
and  to  cut  off  not  only  supplies  from  Itoumania,  but  those 
received,  via  Odessa  and  the  Danube,  from  the  Ukraine. 

The  importance  of  this  threatened  severance  of  com- 
1 Cmd.  280,  p.  21.  2 Ibid.,  pp.  24-C. 
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munications  with  the  East  lay  as  much  in  its  influence 
on  the  supply  of  materials  as  in  its  effect  on  the  supply 
of  food.  The  shortage  of  mineral  oils  had  already  reached 
a point  at  which  it  became  a source  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  the  military  authorities.  The  Galician  output 
was  falling  off ; the  Roumanian  output,  in  spite  of  all 
endeavours,  had  not  yet  recovered  its  normal  volume.* 
So  short  were  the  supplies  that  the  German  Government 
were  obliged  to  announce,  in  August,  that  the  distribution 
of  lighting  oils  during  the  coming  winter  would  be  at  only 
one-quarter  the  rate  of  the  previous  year.  Even  after 
imposing  the  most  drastic  restrictions  on  civilian  con- 
sumption, the  supply  of  petrol  and  lubricants  for  military 
purposes  gave  rise  to  great  anxiety.  Army  orders 
captured  by  the  Allies  in  their  advance  bore  impressive 
witness  to  the  necessity  for  economy  enforced  on  the 
German  troops  and  the  fears  entertained  by  the  High 
Command  as  to  a grave  petroleum  crisis  in  the  spring  of 
1919. 

At  one  period  the  Germans  had  hoped  to  supplement 
the  Galician  and  Roumanian  supplies  by  oil  from  the 
Caucasus,  but  this  hope  was  defeated  in  August  by  the 
British  expedition  to  Baku.  Now  even  the  Roumanian 
supplies  were  threatened,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous 
importance  of  mineral  oils  to  the  air,  submarine,  and 
transport  services,  the  consequences  were  incalculable. 

Another  result  of  the  Allied  advance  in  the  East  was  to 
frustrate  all  hope  of  developing  wool  and  cotton  imports, 
through  the  Black  Sea  ports,  from  the  Don  district  and 
the  Caucasus,  whence  some  small  supplies  had  already 
been  obtained.  The  importance  of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  shortage  of  textiles,  which  had  reduced  the  civilian 
[)opulation  to  such  straits,  was  already  beginning  to 
affect  the  armies.  Hitherto  the  troops  had  been  adequately 
clad,  but  the  difliculty  of  clothing,  as  well  as  feeding 
them,  continually  increased,  and  the  proportion  of  shoddy 
employed  was  already  dangerously  large.  The  hope  of 
obtaining  a large  amount  of  clothing  from  Russia  and 
Poland  was  defeated  by  the  political  chaos  in  Russia  and 
by  the  difliculty  of  transport,  and  the  blocking  of  the 

1 Galician  Output,  Roumanian  Output, 

in  1,000  metric  tons.  in  1,000  metric  tons. 
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Eastern  corridor  now  threatened  to  cut  off  the  only  avail- 
able source  of  raw  textiles. 

In  every  direction  the  productive  power  of  Germany 
was  failing.  Many  factories  were  obliged  to  close  down 
altogether,  or  to  reduce  hours  of  work,  through  lack  of 
materials,  or  through  the  wearing  out  of  machinery  which 
could  not  be  replaced.  The  deterioration  of  the  transport 
system  through  shortage  of  skilled  labour,  absence  of 
repair  facilities,  and  want  of  lubricants,  was  more  and 
more  rapid  ; accidents  on  the  railways  were  numerous,  and 
long  delays  in  delivery  impeded  not  only  eommereial 
trafhe  but  the  distribution  of  food.  The  eoal  output  was 
falling,  owing  to  further  combing-out  of  skilled  workers, 
shortage  of  pit-props,  and  the  effeets  of  disease  and  under- 
feeding. Not  only  was  a coal  famine  threatened  in  the 
winter,  but  the  shortage  of  fuel  affected  the  output  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  which  were  still  well  supplied 
with  ore,  despite  the  reduetion  in  Swedish  shipments. 
More  serious  in  its  direct  military  effects  was  the  shortage 
of  other  metals,  such  as  copper,  brass,  bronze,  nickel,  and 
steel-hardening  materials.  Statues,  busts,  church  bells, 
the  roofs  of  the  Bavarian  royal  palaces,  the  door-handles, 
knockers,  and  stair-rods  of  the  Reichstag  building  were 
sent  to  the  melting-pot ; yet  the  supply  was  still  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  armies,  and  the  inferior  quality  of 
much  of  the  ammunition  used  on  the  Western  front  proved 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  enemy’s  fighting 
strength  would  be  seriously  crippled.  Rubber,  too,  was 
now  so  short  as  to  hamper  the  field  telephone  service,  and 
no  further  supplies  could  be  secured.  Further,  all  hope 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  military  stores  accumulated 
at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok  had  vanished  during 
August,  w’hen  Archangel  was  captured  by  the  North 
Russian  Expeditionary  Force,  and  the  Siberian  port  was 
secured  by  the  landing  of  British  and  Japanese  troops. 

There  was  now  no  hope  of  any  improvement  in  the 
economic  position  of  the  Central  Powers.  Even  the 
German  public  would  listen  no  longer  to  reports  of  an 
improved  harvest,  or  promises  of  future  supplies  from 
Roumania  or  the  Ukraine.  It  was  evident  that  another 
year  of  war  must  bring  not  merely  a continuation  but 
an  intensification  of  their  sufferings.  Further,  it  was 
evident  that,  apart  from  the  failure  of  the  submarines  to 
prevent  the  building  up  of  great  American  armies  in 
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France,  the  military  strength  of  Germany  must  steadily 
deteriorate  as  the  result  of  an  increasing  shortage  of 
petrol,  lubrieants,  and  munition  materials.  To  a greater 
extent  than  ever  before,  the  Central  Powers  were  foreed 
baek  on  their  own  unaided  resourees,  and  it  is  exeeedingly 
doubtful  whether  those  resourees  could  have  earried  them 
through  another  year’s  campaign. 

Had  the  German  High  Command  still  been  able  to 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  a military  victory  in  the  near 
future,  the  (ierman  people  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
ca])able  of  enduring  for  some  time  longer  the  privations 
to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  ; but  the  victories 
of  the  Allies  in  August  and  September  had  not  only 
tightened  their  grip  on  German  supplies,  they  had  shaken 
the  belief  of  the  German  people  in  the  invincibility  of  their 
arms.  The  revelation  that  the  American  armies,  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe  existed  only  on  paper, 
were  already  capable  of  taking  their  place  in  the  line  of 
battle  and  dealing  staggering  blows,  was  a terrible  shock. 
The  breaking  of  the  line  in  the  West,  and  the  collapse 
of  the  South-Eastern  front,  not  only  destroyed  the  last 
ho{)e  of  a German  victory,  but  proclaimed  the  approach 
of  the  day  when  the  tide  of  war  would  roll  over  the  frontiers 
on  to  German  soil.  The  motive  for  endurance  was  gone. 
Much  might  have  been  endured  for  the  chance  of  a victory 
which  woiild  bring  in  its  train  a renewal  of  the  supplies  so 
urgently  needed  for  the  restoration  of  Germany’s  economic 
life  ; but  a peoj)le  debilitated  by  hunger,  cold,  and  disease, 
disillusioned,  distrustful  of  their  rulers,  and  without  hope, 
were  in  no  mood  to  rally  for  a desperate  defence  against 
overwhelming  odds. 

From  the  moment  of  the  first  successful  Allied  offensive, 
strikes,  riots,  “ stop-thc-war  ” demonstrations,  and  re- 
volutionary pro2:>aganda  became  more  and  more  prev'alent ; 
but  it  was  in  Austria,  as  might  have  been  exi^eeted,  that 
the  debacle  first  became  complete.  Conditions  in  Austria- 
Hungary  as  regards  food,  clothing,  and  materials,  rcllected 
in  an  exaggerated  form  those  existing  in  Germany.  Con- 
tinual struggles  with  Germany  over  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  eoiuiuered  territories — struggles  in  which  Austria, 
tlic  weaker  jiartucr,  invariably  came  off  second-best — • 
continual  struggles  between  Austria  proper  and  Hungary 
over  food  supjilies,  coal,  and  materials,  continual  recrimina- 
tion between  the  diverse  nationalities  of  the  Empire, 
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made  the  task  of  the  Controls  still  more  dilFienlt  than  in 
Germany.  Neither  the  collection  nor  the  distribution  of 
food  approached  efficiency,  and  it  was  said  that  about  half 
the  available  supplies  was  absorbed  into  the  illicit  trade, 
where  the  fantastic  prices  extorted  placed  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  the  people.* 

Conditions  were  naturally  at  their  worst  in  Vienna, 
where  abdominal  typhoid  broke  out  with  severity  in  Jidy  ; 
but  they  were  nearly  as  bad  in  Prague  and  other  large 
industrial  centres,  and  even  in  Hungary  food  was  very 
short.  The  supply  of  meat  had  practically  broken  down 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  the  position  with 
regard  to  milk  was  almost  equally  bad.  To  add  to  tlie 
trouble,  Austrian  finances  were  in  such  an  alarming  state 
that  the  Government  were  compelled,  in  August,  to  take 
the  extremely  unpojwdar  stej)  of  abolishing  the  bread 
subsidy,  with  the  result  that  the  price  of  a 3-lb.  loaf  in 
Vienna  went  up,  at  one  bound,  from  7 hi.  to  l5.  3|d. 

The  moral  breakdown  arising  from  these  conditions  was 
natiirally  more  complete  in  a polyglot  Empire  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  was  composed  of  subject 
nationalities,  than  among  the  comparatively  homogeneous 
people  of  Germany,  and  it  was  accentuated  by  the  sus- 
picion, even  among  German-speaking  Austrians,  that  they 
were  being  sacrificed  and  exploited,  both  politically  and 
economically,  by  the  predominant  partner  in  tlie  alliance. 
So  early  as  July  it  was  necessary  to  protect  food  trains 
on  the  railways  by  troops  with  machine  guns  ; the  country- 
side was  infested  with  brigands — Czech  and  Slav  “ Green 
Guards,”  escaped  Russian  prisoners,  discharged  Austrian 
soldiers,  and  armed  peasants  ; part  of  the  Skoda  arms 
factory  was  blown  up  by  strikers,  and  even  in  the  active 
army  discipline  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 

Even  before  the  Allied  offensive,  the  symptoms  of 
disintegration  were  so  strong  as  to  cause  the  utmost  alarm 
in  Germany  ; the  success  of  that  offensive  gave  the  last 
blow  to  the  tottering  fabric.  It  was  the  strength  and 
prestige  of  Germany  and  the  dependence  of  the  Austrian 
Government  on  their  Allies,  which  had  alone  kept  Austria 
so  long  in  the  war.  Now  that  Germany  herself  was 
threatened  with  disaster,  the  bonds  were  loosened.  In 

> In  July  beef  and  butter  were  practically  unprocurable  in  Vienna 
except  by  illicit  trade.  In  that  trade,  beef  fetched  from  26  to  32  kronen, 
and  butter  from  65  to  72  kronen,  per  kilog. 
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addition  to  a rapid  increase  of  lawlessness  and  brigandage, 
the  subjeet  peoples,  thinking  the  day  of  deliverance  at  hand, 
began  to  stir.  In  Poland,  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  the  Slav 
distriets  of  the  south,  there  were  popular  demonstrations, 
secret  arming,  and  preparations  for  revolt.  By  the  end 
of  September  the  Empire  was  beginning  to  break  up. 

The  prospective  eollapse  of  Austria,  following  on  the 
defection  of  Bulgaria,  was  not  without  effect  on  the 
attitude  of  the  German  Government.  So  early  as  Septem- 
ber 15th,  the  Austrian  Government  put  forward  to  Pre- 
sident Wilson  a suggestion  for  an  “ unofficial  ” peace  con- 
ference, and  on  the  same  day  Germany  made  to  Belgium 
proposals  for  a separate  peace.  Both  proposals  were 
promptly  rejected,  and  the  Allied  advance  was  vigorously 
pushed.  From  this  point  events  moved  rapidly.  By  the 
first  w'eek  in  Oetober  the  British  had  completely  broken 
the  Ilindcnburg  line  ; on  October  4th  the  Central  Powers 
made  definite  proposals  for  an  armistice.  While  negotia- 
tions as  to  the  armistiee  terms  went  forward,  the  tide  of 
the  Allied  advance  flowed  on.  By  Oetober  19th  the 
British  and  Belgians  were  in  Ostend,  Zeebrugge,  and 
]>ille  ; by  the  end  of  the  month  the  Germans  were  falling 
back  on  the  Meuse. 

One  result  of  the  armistice  negotiations  was  the  practical 
suspension,  from  the  middle  of  October,  of  submarine 
activity.  But  though  this  step  was  dictated  by  political 
considerations,  it  was  imi)ossible  for  the  Germans  to  con- 
ceal, even  from  themselves,  the  fact  that  the  submarine 
campaign  had  already  definitely  failed.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  oeean-convoy  system,  the  rate  of  loss 
inflicted  on  ships  in  convoy  had  been  small,  and  through- 
out 1918  it  had  steadily  declined.  The  short-sea  convoys 
had  proved  equally  suceessful.  Since  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Scandinavian  Convoy  at  the  beginning  of  1918, 
the  percentage  of  loss  had  dropped  by  more  than  one-half  ; 
in  the  French  coal  trade  convoys  not  one  sailing  in  a 
thousand  now  resulted  in  a casualty. 

While  the  percentage  of  loss  had  fallen,  the  proportion 
of  convoyed  sailings  had  greatly  increased.  During  the 
last  few  months  of  1917  just  over  one-half  the  total  traffic 
in  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  included 
in  either  the  ocean  or  the  short-sea  convoys.  The  pro- 
})ortion  had  now  risen  to  90  per  cent.  Among  the  few  ships 
which  still  ran  without  escort,  the  rate  of  loss  was  falling. 
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Even  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  by  tlie  defence  were  greater  than  in  any  otlier 
area,  the  submarines  now  met  with  comparatively  little 
success.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  1918  an  average 
of  23  steamers  of  500  tons  gross  and  upwards  had  been 
sunk  by  submarines  in  that  sea.  In  August  the  number 
was  13  only  ; in  September  it  sank  to  10.  Of  special 
importance  was  the  great  reduction  in  the  risks  of  the 
Gibraltar-Genoa  track,  followed  by  the  vital  Italian  coal 
trade. 

On  no  route  in  any  part  of  the  world  did  the  submarines, 
in  October  1918,  seriously  threaten  the  flow  of  traffic. 
Yet  the  anxiety  with  which  the  tonnage  situation  was 
viewed  by  those  responsible  for  the  supply  services  of  the 
Allies,  had  hardly  diminished.  The  offensives  so  vigor- 
ously pursued  in  France,  Palestine,  and  the  Balkans  had, 
in  fact,  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  tonnage  problem,  as 
they  involved  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  on  mili- 
tary and  naval  service,  with  a consequent  reduction  in 
those  available  for  the  carriage  of  imports.  IVIorcover, 
the  effect  of  the  allocation  of  British  shipping  to  the 
American  army  supply  service,  was  now  being  felt,  and 
was  likely  to  be  felt  with  still  greater  severity  during  the 
next  few  months. 

This  reduction  in  available  tonnage  had  not  yet  been 
allowed  to  affect  the  chief  French  and  Italian  services. 
Grain  from  North  America  was  now  coming  forward 
freely,  and  the  diversions  of  cereals  in  British,  or  British- 
controlled  tonnage,  amounted  to  400,000  tons  a month. 
The  new  liner  services  from  the  United  States  provided 
about  150,000  tons  dead-weight  monthly  for  munitions 
and  general  cargo.  The  shipments  of  coal  to  Italy  were 
kept  up  to,  or  very  near,  the  programme  figures.  ‘ There 


* Execution  of  Italian  Coal  Programme 
March  15th -November  14th,  1918 
(In  1,000  tons) 


Shipments  of  British  coal  by  long  Sea 

Pros:ramme, 
8 inouttis. 

Coal 

despatched. 

Siirplu«5  or 
Deficiency. 

Route  ...... 

1,200 

2,208 

+ 1008 

British  coal  passing  Italian  Frontier 

800 

876 

+ 76 

French  coal  passing  Italian  Frontier 
French  coal  on  board  at  Mediterranean 

1,360 

854 

— 506 

ports  ...... 

1,440 

820 

- 620 

Total  ..... 

4,800 

4,758 

— 42 

Of  the  coal  despatched,  about  78,000  tons  was  lost  at  sea. 
figures  are  exclusive  of  the  150,000-ton  strategic  reserve, 

The  above 
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was  nuicli  difliculty  in  maintaining  the  French  supplies, 
owing  to  tlie  reduction  of  output  in  Great  Britain,  the 
effects  of  a railway  strike  in  South  Wales,  and  a lack  of 
tonnage  for  the  shallower  French  ports  ; but  on  the  whole, 
colliers  were  supplied  in  suflicient  numbers  to  carry  as 
much  as  Great  Britain  could  provide,  or  the  receiving 
ports  could  handle.' 

The  total  allocations  to  French  and  Italian  services 
remained,  during  Se])tember  and  October,  jjractically  un- 
changed. Tonnage  available  for  British  imj^orts,  on  the 
other  hand,  decreased  during  those  months  by  6 per  cent. 
'I’lic  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  was  that  the 
Admiralty’s  reserve  stocks  of  oil-fuel  were  now  approaching 
the  safety  minimum,  and  there  was,  therefore,  some 
prospect  of  being  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  double 
bottoms  for  the  carriage  of  oil. 

Any  j)ossiblc  economy  in  the  utilisation  of  shipping  was, 
indeed,  of  the  first  importance,  for  all  new  American 
tonnage  was  absorbed  by  the  military  programme,  and  the 
British  output,  though  improved,  fell  far  short  of  the 
original  cxjicctations.  The  National  Yards,  from  which 
so  much  had  been  hoped,  were  not  yet  in  a position  to 
affect  the  situation.  The  enormous  scale  on  which  they 
had  been  planned  ])reventcd  concentration  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  more  advanced  berths,  and  the  difficulties 
with  regard  to  prisoner-of-war  labour  struck  at  the  very 
root  of  the  scheme  for  fabricated  shipbuilding.  Hence, 
though  a few  fabricated  ships  had  previously  been  laid 
down  in  jirivatc  yards,  it  was  not  until  October  that  the 
first  three  keels  were  laid  at  Chepstow.  Even  more  com- 
plete had  been  the  failure  of  a scheme  for  concrete  ship- 
l)uilding  adopted  at  the  end  of  1917.  The  idea  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction  was  not  altogether  a new  one,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  its  adoption  for  small  craft  such  as  tugs 
and  sea-going  barges,  and  even  for  colliers  and  oilers,  would 
effect  a large  economy  in  steel  and  skilled  labour.  More 
skilled  labour,  however,  proved  to  be  necessary  than  had 
been  anticipated,  and  the  actual  cost  of  construction  was 
nearly  twice  the  original  estimate  and  much  greater  than 
for  steel  vessels  of  the  same  type.  So  slow  was  the  rate 

1 'I’lio  Provisional  J’rograinmo  for  Coal  to  Franco  was  1,7-10,000,  tons 
a month.  Tho  actual  shii)monts  for  the  eight  months,  March  to  November 
inclusive,  amounted  to  10,925,500  tons,  an  average  of  1,305,090  tons  a 
month. 
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of  progress  that,  by  the  end  of  Oetober  1918,  only  one 
1,000-ton  barge  had  been  com})leted,  though  eight  small 
yards  had  been  built  or  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  209 
orders  placed. 

It  was,  ho^yever,  on  the  building  of  ordinary  steamers, 
esjiecially  standard  freighters  and  oilers,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  effort  had  been  concentrated  under  Lord  Pirrie’s 
direction,  and  these  were  now  being  delivered  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Yet  even  in  September,  a third  of 
the  yards  specifically  allocated  to  mercantile  construction 
were  still  occupied  by  Admiralty  orders,  and  Lord  Pirrie 
stated,  in  that  month,  that  unless  these  were  cleared  by 
a reduction  in  the  naval  programme,  and  70,000  additional 
workers  secured,  of  whom  half  must  be  skilled,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  attain  the  3,000,000-ton  level.* 

The  actual  output  for  1918,  to  anticipate  a little,  was 
1,534,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  original  estimate  of 
2,300,000,  or  the  revised  figure  of  1,800,000  put  forward  in 
November  1917,  and  the  average  monthly  deliveries  during 
the  autumn  gave  no  hope  of  any  great  increase  in  the  rate 
of  construction.  Apart  from  the  British  outjuit,  the  only 
reliable  source  of  new  tonnage  was  the  comparatively  small 
Canadian  programme,  and  control  over  neutral  shipping 
had  already  reached  practically  its  possible  limit.  In 
September,  however,  an  agreement  was  concluded  between 
the  Associated  Powers  and  Denmark,  which  provided  not 
only  for  restrictions  on  Danish  exjDorts  to  Germany,  but 
for  an  increase  in  the  Danish  tonnage  available  for  war- 
zone  trade. 

Even  so,  the  import  programmes  continued  to  show  a 
large  excess  over  the  tonnage  in  sight  for  the  winter  of 
1918-19,  and  owing  to  the  urgency  of  munitions  require- 
ments, it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  food  supply  of  the 
Allied  countries  that  the  burden  of  the  deficit  must  fall. 
I’roclamations  exhorting  the  Allied  peoples  to  bear 
patiently  privations  greater  than  any  they  had  yet 
suffered,  liad  been  drafted  by  the  Transport  Executive. 
They  were  about  to  be  issued  when,  on  November  11th, 
the  end  of  the  long  struggle  came. 

Since  the  opening  of  armistice  negotiations,  the  enemy’s 
resistance  liad  been  rapidly  crumbling.  On  October  30th, 

' The  total  increase  in  shipyard  labour  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1918  had  amounted  to  28,000,  of  whom  20,000  were  absorbed  by  naval 
construction  and  by  naval  and  mercantile  repairs,  leaving  only  8,000  for 
mercantile  construction. 
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an  armistice  was  signed  with  Turkey.  On  the  following 
day  the  Austrian  collapse  found  dramatic  expression  in  an 
outbreak  of  revolution  in  Vienna  and  the  assassination 
of  Count  Tisza.  Even  before  this  event  the  bonds  of  Im- 
perial authority  had  been  loosed.  Czecho-Slovakia  had 
already  declared  its  independence  ; the  Southern  Slavs 
had,  for  some  weeks,  been  organising  under  a national 
couneil  ; everywhere  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was 
being  resolved  into  its  component  parts. 

Even  now  there  is  little  doubt  that  Germany  could 
have  prolonged  for  many  months  a defensive  struggle, 
had  the  army  or  the  people  retained  any  strong  will  to 
resist.  That  the  will  to  resist  was  lacking  is  no  matter 
for  surprise.  The  vietories  of  the  Allies  in  the  East  and 
the  consequent  defection  or  collapse  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey, 
and  Austria,  had  not  only  left  Germany  without  an  ally, 
to  faee  a world  in  arms  ; they  had  cut  off  the  last  hope  of 
obtaining  the  supplies  of  food  and  materials  which  alone 
could  bring  about  some  alleviation  of  the  internal  position, 
or  give  reasonable  hope  of  prolonging  the  war  indefinitely. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a people  who  had  been  sustaining 
existence  for  more  than  two  years  on  a diet  totally  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  normal  health  and  energy,  a people 
among  whom  the  diseases  that  spring  from  hunger,  cold, 
and  dirt  were  making  rapid  headway,  collapsed  under  the 
strain.  The  effects  of  the  Austrian  debacle,  and  of  Pre- 
sident Wilson’s  declaration  that  the  Allies  would  treat 
with  Germany  only  on  the  abandonment  of  the  existing 
autocratic  Government,  speedilj^  made  themselves  felt. 
On  November  7th  a Bavarian  Bepublie  was  proclaimed. 
On  November  9th  a revolution  broke  out  in  Berlin,  and 
the  Imperial  Chaneellor  announced  the  Emperor’s  inten- 
tion to  abdicate.  On  the  11th  an  armistice  was  signed. 

'The  war  at  sea,  as  has  already  been  said,  had  come 
practically  to  an  end  some  three  weeks  before  this  date. 
])uring  the  second  half  of  October  a few  ships  were  sunk 
by  mines,  or  by  submarines  which  had  not  received,  or 
disregarded,  the  instructions  of  the  Government,  but  they 
were  very  few.  'The  British  steamers  Surada  and  Murcia, 
torpedoed  without  warning  near  Port  Said,  on  November 
‘2ml,  were  the  last  ships  to  be  sunk  in  the  world-war.  The 
distinction  of  being  the  last  ship  to  be  attaeked  was 
reserved  for  the  Sarpedori,  missed  by  a torpedo  in  the 
]\Icditcrrancan,  on  November  7th. 
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AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE 

Technically  speaking,  the  armistice  amounted  only  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities.  It  was  not  until  June  28th,  1919, 
that  the  state  of  war  between  the  Associated  Powers  and 
Germany  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  it  was  more  than  a year  later  before  peace  with 
Austria  was  formally  concluded.  So  far,  how'ever,  as 
concerned  active  operations  between  the  principal  belli- 
gerents, the  war  ended  on  November  11th,  1918.  The 
terms  of  the  armistice  were  too  drastic,  the  collapse  of  the 
Central  Powers  was  too  complete,  to  permit  any  reasonable 
likelihood  of  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  whatever  course 
the  peace  negotiations  might  take.  The  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  Allies  remained  on  a war  footing,  the  restrictions 
on  the  trade  of  the  Central  Powers  were  continued,  with 
some  modifications,  as  a precautionary  measure  and  an 
instrument  for  the  enforcement  of  demands ; but  the 
position  of  the  Associated  Powers  was  of  such  overwhelming 
strength  that  they  were  able  to  take,  without  w^aiting  for 
the  signature  of  the  treaty,  the  preliminary  steps  in  the 
transition  from  a war  to  a peace  economy. 

It  is  true  that  the  effects  of  the  war  on  seaborne  trade 
did  not  cease  either  with  the  armistice  or  with  the  treaties. 
They  are  felt  to-day  and  they  are  likely  to  be  felt  for  many 
years,  perhaps  for  generations,  in  every  department  of 
national  life  ; but  they  have  been  so  profoundly  modified 
and  accentuated  by  post-bellum  developments  that  it  is 
imiiossible  to  attempt  in  these  jiages  any  final  analysis 
of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  economic  life  of  the  world 
by  four  and  a half  years  of  destruction.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  sum  up,  briefly,  the  direct  effects  of  the  war  at 
sea  on  the  position  in  which  the  principal  belligerents 
were  left  at  the  end  of  the  long  struggle. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  situation  was  this  : that 
the  Allies  were,  and  the  Central  Powers  were  not,  able,  if 
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necessary,  to  continue  the  war  for  another  year.  That  a 
complete  break-down  in  the  German  supply  both  of  food- 
stuffs and  of  essential  materials  was  almost  inevitable  in 
the  event  of  the  war  lasting  far  into  1919,  we  have  already 
seen  ; but  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  diffieulties 
of  the  Allies  with  regard  to  tonnage  and  supplies,  that  it  is 
neeessary  to  say  a few  words  with  regard  to  their  prospects, 
in  the  event  of  a prolongation  of  the  struggle. 

So  far  as  Great  Hritain  was  coneerned,  the  import  posi- 
tion, whieh  had  so  greatly  deteriorated  in  1917,  had  now 
been,  to  a great  extent,  stabilised.  The  total  entranees 
of  ships  with  cargoes  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  w'ere 
almost  exactly  the  same  in  1918  as  in  the  previous  year. 
Those  of  foreign  shipping  fell  away  by  about  a million 
tons,  but  a considerable  ^mrt  of  this  difference  was  due 
to  the  substitution  of  British  for  Norwegian  shipping  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  to  the  fact  that  requisitioned  Norwegian 
ships  were  placed  under  the  British  flag.  For  the  rest, 
the  decline  was  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  increasing 
absoi’})tion  of  Allied  and  neutral  tonnage  in  the  service 
of  France  and  Italy.  The  whole  decrease  was,  how’ever, 
practically  wiped  out  by  the  increased  entrances  of  British 
shipi)ing,  due  to  greater  concentration  and  quicker  turn- 
round. 

Thanks  to  these  economies  in  the  use  of  British  tonnage, 
the  total  volume  of  imports  was  only  5-7  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1917.  Even  if  oil-fuel  on  Admiralty  account  be 
excluded  from  the  figures  of  both  years,  the  decrease  was 
slightly  under  2,50(),0()0  tons  or  7-8  per  cent.,  a much  less 
serious  decline  than  had  been  anticipated  at  the  beginning 
of  1918. 

Among  the  individual  decreases  tlie  largest  were  in 
wheat  and  flour,  roughly  1,()()(),0()0  tons,  and  in  other 
cereals  and  ])ulses,  about  900,()()()  tons.  At  first  sight  these 
are  rather  startling  figures,  but  they  arc  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  ])roportion  of  wheat  taken  in  the  form 
of  Hour,  and  the  actual  reduction  was  off-set  by  a large 
increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  United  King- 
dom itself.  With  regard  to  other  foodstid’fs,  the  imports 
of  meat  and  bacon,  though  they  included  much  of  doubtful 
(piality,  were  considerably  heavier  than  in  1917,  and  tliose 
of  miscellaneous  foodstulls  about  the  same. 

Ini])orts  of  the  two  bulkiest  raw  materials  required  for 
war  purposes  were  both  larger  than  in  1917  ; those  of 
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petroleum  by  over  1,000,000  tons,  and  those  of  iron-ore 
by  390,000.  As  against  this  there  was  a further  cut  of 
500,000  tons  in  the  supplies  of  timber,  and  a drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  purchases  of  manufactured  goods,  and  in  the 
transit  trade.  Except  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  build  up  depleted  stocks,  ‘ the  restrictions  in  force  during 
1917  had  been  applied  with  increased  stringency,  and  the 
import  of  many  articles,  such  as  clocks,  cotton  hosiery  and 
textiles,  leather  gloves,  hats,  hardware,  and  ostrich  feathers, 
had  been  j)ractically  wij^ed  out.  If  certain  articles  of 
luxury,  such  as  fancy  goods  and  embroidery,  were  still 
permitted  to  come  in,  it  was  because  their  exchange  value 
to  the  exporting  countries  outweighed  the  importance  of 
the  small  amount  of  ship-space  occupied. 

The  transit  trade  had  been  ruthlessly  dealt  with.  Re- 
exports of  cotton,  jute,  tin,  rice,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  palm- 
oil,  rubber,  gums,  spices,  and  many  other  products  were 
either  prohibited  altogether,  or  reduced  to  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  1917  total.  The  total  saving  in  carrying 
power  was  considerable,  but  the  effect  on  the  exchanges 
was  necessarily  bad.  Of  still  greater  importance,  how- 
ever, was  the  reduction  in  imports  of  wool  and  cotton, 
amounting  respectively  to  100,000  and  60,000  tons.  With 
a view  to  alleviating  the  effects  of  trooping  on  the  American 
cotton  shipments,  the  IMinistry  of  Shipping  had  allocated 
additional  space  for  Egyptian  cotton,  and  re-exports  were 
entirely  prohibited,  so  that  the  total  decrease  in  net  supplies 
was  only  13,000  tons,  or  about  1|  per  cent,  on  1917  ; but 
even  during  1917  the  industry  had  been  living  on  its  stocks, 
and  only  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Cotton  Control 
Board  to  adjust  the  incidence  of  the  shortage,  averted 
widespread  ruin  and  destitution.  In  the  woollen  industry, 
larger  stocks  were  held,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
army  demand,  and  though  exports  suffered  from  the 
reduction  of  supjilies,  which  was  due  mainly  to  the  deple- 
tion of  the  Australasian  services,  the  general  position  of 
the  industry  was  coinjiaratively  favourable. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  effect  on  the  export  trade  which 
was  the  most  serious  aspect  of  this  reduction  in  the  imports 
of  textile  materials  ; but  this  was  only  one  phase  of  an  all- 
round decline  in  exports  during  1918.  There  was  hardly 
a single  important  item  of  the  export  trade  in  which  the 
volume  of  shipments  was  not  well  below  the  level  of  1917, 

^ As,  for  example,  jute,  tea,  and  tobacco. 
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and  whereas  the  combined  value  of  exports  and  re-exports 
in  that  year  liad  reached  nearly  56  per  cent,  of  the  import 
values,  this  proportion  dropped,  in  1918,  to  barely  40  per 
cent. 

Wdiat  this  meant  to  the  country’s  power  of  economic 
recovery  we  shall  have  to  consider  later  ; but  with  the 
almost  unlimited  credit  of  the  United  States  to  draw  on, 
it  was  still  possible  to  finance  inward  shipments,  and  the 
imports  received  during  1918  had  been  at  least  sufficient 
to  meet  the  essential  requirements  of  the  food  supply  and 
the  war  industries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  France  and 
1 taly.  Their  essential  requirements  for  cereals,  munitions, 
and  fuel  had  been  fulfilled,  though  at  heavy  cost,  and  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport 
Council  secured  their  fulfilment  in  1919.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  a volume  of  sui^plies  greatly  in  excess  of  their 
actual  purchasing  power,  all  three  countries  would,  in  the 
future,  have  to  pay  a heavy  price ; but  even  under  war 
conditions  they  were  still  in  a position  to  satisfy  their 
immediate  needs. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  the 
armistiee,  the  Allied  Governments  had  not  been  free  from 
anxiety.  Had  the  war  continued  beyond  the  winter,  its 
strain  must  have  been  more  severely  felt  than  ever 
before,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  which  had  hitherto 
suffered  least  of  the  European  Allies.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  enq)hasise  the  fact  that  this  accentuation  of 
the  strain  arose  neither  from  lack  of  available  supplies 
nor  from  a permanent  shortage  of  importing  power.  It 
was  deliberately  accepted  as  the  temporary  price  of  over- 
whelming military  superiority.  When  the  Allied  Maritime 
Transport  Council  decided  to  give  munitions,  during  the 
winter  of  1918-19,  a priority  over  food,  they  did  so  in  the 
certain  knowledge  that,  by  the  spring,  suliicient  tonnage 
would  be  available  to  build  up  the  depleted  stocks  and 
restore  the  balance  of  imports.  So  far  as  could  be  judged, 
the  submarine  menace  had  been  definitely  mastered. 
Already  the  eurrent  rate  of  replacement  was  keeping  pace 
with  losses,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  rate 
of  loss  would  be  still  further  reduced  through  the  increasing 
clliciency  of  the  convoy  system  and  the  effect  of  the  mine 
barrages  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Otranto.  .By 
the  S2)iijig,  or  at  latest  the  early  summer  of  1919,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  American  shii)building  programme,  aided  by 
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the  efforts  of  British  yards,  should  give  a supply  of  tonnage 
sufTieient  to  meet  in  full,  not  only  the  needs  of  the  armies, 
but  the  import  requirements  of  the  Allies.  Should  the 
position  as  regards  food  stoeks  become  critical  before  that 
date,  there  were  ample  supplies  of  cereals  in  North  America, 
and  a large  volume  of  tonnage  in  the  Atlantic  could  be 
diverted  from  the  military  programme  to  the  carriage  of 
emergency  shipments.  Provided  the  morale  of  the  Allied 
peoples  held,  their  economic  position  was  as  assured  as 
their  military  superiority. 

Apart  from  this  question  of  ability  to  continue  the 
struggle,  and  apart  also  from  those  permanent  effects  of 
the  war  which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  consider,  there 
was  a fundamental  difference  between  the  position  of  the 
two  belligerent  groups  at  the  date  of  the  armistice,  which 
dominated  the  whole  course  of  events  during  the  period  of 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  and  thus  affected,  to  an  in- 
calculable extent,  the  ultimate  capacity  for  recuperation 
disjjlayed  by  the  nations  concerned.  Not  only  were  the 
Central  Powers  economically  prostrate,  they  were  unable, 
of  their  own  strength,  to  take  the  first  steps  towards 
recovery.  Their  chief  markets,  their  chief  sources  of 
supply,  were  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  their 
enemies  ; their  resources  were  mortgaged  for  fulfilment  of 
the  victors’  demands  ; their  shipping  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Allies,  and  even  neutral  tonnage  was  still  barred  from 
their  ports.  They  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies  alike 
for  permission  to  purchase  and  for  the  means  of  transport. 

To  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sea  routes  of  the  world  and  the  markets  of  the  world 
were  alike  open.  They  controlled  by  ownership,  by  hire 
or  purchase,  or  by  agreement,  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  world’s  exportable  surplus  of  food  and  materials, 
and  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  world’s  disposable 
tonnage. 

It  is  true  that,  under  war  conditions,  the  available 
tonnage  had  proved  insufficient  to  maintain  the  stream  of 
supplies  at  anything  like  its  normal  volume  ; but  this 
arose  not  so  much  from  an  actual  deficiency  of  shipping, 
as  from  the  effect  of  the  war  on  its  employment.  It  was 
not  because  the  submarines  had  reduced  the  available 
tonnage  to  a level  inadequate  to  the  essential  demands  of 
commerce,  but  because  a third  of  the  entire  steam  tonnage 
under  the  British,  French,  Italian,  and  American  flags 
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was  on  naval  or  military  service,  that  the  outlook,  just 
before  the  cessation  of  liostilities,  had  given  rise  to  anxiety. 

On  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  whole  position  was 
changed,  and  the  Allies  were  free,  without  further  regard 
to  preparations  for  a spring  campaign,  to  take  advantage 
of  their  access  to  the  sources  of  supply.  The  extent  to 
which  tonnage  in  naval  and  military  service  could  be 
diverted  to  the  carriage  of  food  and  raw  materials  was 
limited  for  some  time  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  large 
forces  on  a war  footing,  and  by  the  repatriation  of  troops 
and  prisoners  ; but,  as  already  stated,  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments were  sufliciently  confident  to  take,  without  delay, 
tlie  first  steps  towards  economic  restoration. 

Owing  partly  to  the  necessity  for  repatriating  the  Allied 
armies  and  the  difficulty  of  winding  up  the  enormous 
commitments  into  which  the  Allied  Governments  had 
entered  ; partly  to  their  fear  of  the  effects  of  unrestricted 
competition  in  a world  still  short,  as  a whole,  of  supplies 
and  tonnage,  tlie  control  both  of  commodities  and  of 
shipj)ing  was  only  very  gradually  relaxed.  The  history 
of  this  period  of  transition,  j)rofoundly  interesting  and 
significant,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  these  volumes  ; but 
for  the  sake  of  comj)leteness  and  to  make  clear  certain 
points  in  the  subsequent  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
very  briefly  to  the  immediate  effects  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Even  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  Allied  Maritime 
1'ransport  Executive  had  taken  into  consideration  the 
extent  to  which  the  previously  agreed  import  programme 
could  be  modified,  and  new  instructions,  to  be  carried  into 
effect  immediately  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  officially 
announced,  were  sent  out  through  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
and  kindred  Allied  organisations.  These  instructions 
amounted  to  a com])lete  reversal  of  the  decision  arrived  at 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  shipments  of  munitions 
gave  place  to  foodstuffs  and  the  raw  materials  of  industry. 

No  less  ])rompt  were  the  Admiralty  in  releasing  com- 
merce from  the  restrictions  which  it  had  been  necessary, 
for  its  own  safety,  to  impose  upon  it.  liven  in  the  un- 
likely event  of  a renewal  of  hostilities,  that  safety  was  now 
assured,  for  the  terms  of  the  armistice  provided  for  the 
surrender  to  the  Allies  of  the  bulk  of  the  German  lleet, 
including  every  sidmiarinc  then  in  existence,  and  for  the 
disclosure  of  all  areas  in  which  mines  had  been  laid.  These 
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terms  were  duly  fulfilled,  but  the  xVdmiralty  did  not  wait 
for  their  fulfilment.  On  the  very  day  the  armistice  was 
signed,  they  issued  orders  suspending  the  application  of 
the  convoy  system.  On  that  day  independent  sailings 
were  resumed  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  within  a 
fortnight  the  last  homeward-bound  convoys  had  arrived 
at  British  ports. 

Not  only  was  British  shipping  thus  released  from  the 
delays  and  restrictions  incidental  to  the  system  of  protec- 
tion which  had  served  it  so  well,  it  was  relieved  at  the 
same  time  of  the  financial  burden  of  insurance  against  the 
risks  of  loss.  On  November  11th  the  hull  premium  under 
the  State  scheme  was  reduced  at  one  stroke  from  1 IO5.  tol55. 
per  cent,  for  a ninety-one-day  time  policy,  and  to  2^.  Qd. 
per  cent,  for  a single  voyage.  For  a voyage  policy  this 
was  only  the  normal  rate  of  insurance  against  the  outbreak 
of  war,  current  in  1914,  and  as  the  certainty  of  peace  became 
stronger  and  the  minefields  were  disclosed  and  swept  up, 
the  time  premium  was  further  reduced  on  January  11th, 
1919,  to  7s.  6d.,  and  on  February  6th  to  5s.  per  cent.' 
Insurance  of  cargoes  with  the  State  Office  had  ceased  on 
the  termination  of  hostilities. 

As  a result  of  this  virtual  disappearance  of  war  risk, 
the  Ministry  of  Shipping  reduced  the  freights  on  Govern- 
ment cargoes,  as  from  December  15th,  1918,  by  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent.,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
substantial  reduction  of  commercial  tariffs  by  the  Liner 
Conferences.  This  w'as  the  more  important  as,  from  the 
date  of  the  armistice,  rapid  progress  was  made  by  the 
Liner  Requisition  Committee  in  the  redistribution  of  liner 
tonnage  and  the  restoration  of  the  normal  services. 
Vessels  which  had  been  diverted  from  the  Australasian, 
Far  Eastern,  and  other  trades  to  the  North  xVtlantic  were 
returned  to  their  acciistomed  employment,  and  tonnage 
was  thus  provided  not  only  for  imports  from  the  more 
distant  countries,  but  for  the  exjjorts  of  which  those 
countries  had  so  long  been  deprived.  Pending  the 
approaching  release  of  their  ships  from  requisition,  the 
lines  were  instructed  to  give  preference  to  shipments  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  more  important  materials  required  for 
restoring  the  normal  economic  life  of  the  country  ; but  in 
the  North  Atlantic  trade  a proportion  of  the  space  was 

I Liverpool  and  London  War  Risks  Insurance  Association.  Report 
for  year  ending  February  19th,  1919,  p.  17. 
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released  to  the  lines,  to  be  booked  at  their  own  discretion, 
with  a view  to  reviving  ordinary  commercial  intercourse. 

In  the  disposition  of  tramp  tonnage  also,  it  was  possible, 
now  that  the  pressure  of  military  demands  had  diminished, 
to  pay  greater  regard  to  ordinary  commercial  considera- 
tions, and  break  up  the  concentration  on  the  North 
Atlantic  tracks.  Immediately  after  the  armistice,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  send  a large  number  of  ships  to 
Australian  ports,  to  lift  at  least  a portion  of  the  enormous 
stocks  of  wheat  held  in  the  Commonwealth  ; another  large 
block  of  tonnage  was  allocated  to  the  Plate,  with  the  object 
of  increasing  maize  imports,  and  many  sugar  steamers 
were  diverted  from  Cuba  to  Java  and  Mauritius. 

The  actual  immediate  effect  of  the  armistice  on  the  supply 
of  tonnage  was  limited,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  repatriation  and  for  maintaining,  in  the 
meantime,  the  immense  forces  on  the  Continent ; but 
even  before  the  end  of  November  many  steamers  were 
released  for  commercial  employment,  by  the  diminution 
in  shipments  of  stores  and  munitions  to  P'rance.  The 
cessation  of  American  trooping  and  of  the  shipment  of 
remounts  not  only  released  a large  amount  of  liner  space 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  but  enabled  the  Allied  Maritime 
Transport  Executive  to  cancel  at  once  the  allocation  of 
a large  block  of  Hritish  tonnage  to  American  military 
supply.  In  December  the  Ph’ench  steel  service  from  the 
United  States  to  Erance  and  Italy  came  to  an  end,  together 
with  the  special  liner  services  to  those  countries.  In  the 
same  month  the  Chilean  nitrate  service  was  suspended, 
several  of  the  cargoes  on  passage  being  diverted  to  Allied 
or  neutral  ports  where  fertilisers  were  in  demand.  The 
import  of  oil  in  double  bottoms  had  been  discontinued 
even  before  the  armistice,  and  in  December,  owing  to  the 
great  reduction  in  consumption  arising  from  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  the  discontinuance  of  convoy,  the  Ad- 
miralty made  preparations  for  releasing  the  requisitioned 
tankers  on  naval  service.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to 
the  removal  of  war  risk,  neutral  ships  began  to  come  in 
greater  numbers  on  to  the  freight  market,  and  were  willing 
to  accept  considerably  lower  rates,  especially  for  xMediter- 
rancan  voyages. 

Whether  on  military  or  commercial  service  the  bulk  of 
Hritish  and  Allied  tonnage  was  still,  at  the  beginning  of 
1919,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State,  but  in  P'cbruary 
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of  that  year  tlie  British,  French,  and  American  Govern- 
ments alike  began,  in  earnest,  the  process  of  setting  free 
their  ships  from  requisition.  In  tliat  montli  the  Liner 
Bcquisition  Scheme  was  terminated  by  an  agreement 
under  which  the  lines  received  back  their  ships,  subject 
to  heavy  commitments  with  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
Government  cargo  and  passengers  at  limitation  rates, 
from  which  they  were  not  finally  freed  until  August  1920. 
Fully  requisitioned  ships  on  naval  and  military  service 
were  released  as  fast  as  the  requirements  of  the  forces 
permitted,  and  those  engaged  in  the  transjiort  of  cereals 
and  sugar  were  returned  to  their  owners  as  the  current 
charters  ran  off.  On  March  1st  the  Official  Ore  Broker 
ceased  to  charter,  and  on  the  same  date  the  ^Ministry  of 
Shipping  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  the  French  and 
Italian  coal  services. 

It  was  not,  however,  considered  advisable  to  withdraw 
at  one  step  all  control  over  the  movements  of  shipping, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  bridging  the  period  of  transition 
the  Ship  Licensing  Committee  was  reconstituted,  and 
entrusted  Avith  the  task  of  directing,  in  consultation  with 
the  supjDly  Departments,  ships  coming  off  requisition, 
into  the  trades  Avhere  tonnage  was  most  urgently  needed. 
It  was  not  until  February  1920  that  the  licensing  system 
was  finally  discontinued,  and  meanwhile  the  Government 
cargoes,  which  still  formed  a large  proportion  of  the  total 
imports,  were  carried  at  limitation  freights.  Further,  by 
arrangement  with  the  French  and  Italian  Governments, 
the  Licensing  Committee  were  instructed  to  direct  into  the 
service  of  France  and  Italy,  at  rates  not  exceeding  25s. 
per  ton  dead-weight,  for  ordinary  ocean-going  steamers,  as 
much  British  tonnage  as  was  running  in  such  employment 
on  October  31st,  1918. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Allied  Governments, 
while  releasing  their  own  ships  from  requisition,  to  retain 
possession  of  the  neutral  ships  which  they  had  seized,  and 
redelivery  of  the  requisitioned  Dutch  steamers  began  in 
January  1919.  In  the  same  month  Norway  gave  notice 
requiring  redelivery  of  the  ships  requisitioned  under  the 
Norwegian  Agreement.  But  jjerhaps  the  most  important 
question  with  regard  to  tonnage,  arising  during  the  first 
few  months  after  the  armistice,  was  that  of  enemy  shipping. 

On  October  28th,  1918,  the  Transport  Executive  had 
strongly  recommended  that  a clause  should  be  inserted  in 
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the  armistice,  providing  for  the  immediate  surrender  of 
German  shipping,  against  a guarantee  of  food  supplies  to 
Germany.  Unfortunately  this  proposal  was  not  adopted. 
It  was  not  until  the  renewal  of  the  armistice  in  January 
1919  that  provision  was  made,  by  the  Treves  Agreement 
of  January  17th,  for  the  bulk  of  the  ships  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Allies,  without  prejudice  to  their  subsequent  dis- 
posal, in  return  for  permission  to  import  200,000  tons  of 
l)read-stuffs  and  70,000  tons  of  pork  products. 

Even  then  all  was  not  plain  sailing.  The  Germans  were 
unwilling  to  deliver  the  ships  until  full  guarantees  for  food 
supplies  had  been  given,  and  the  Allies  were  unwilling 
to  give  such  guarantees  until  the  difficult  question  of 
finance  had  been  arranged.  Further,  the  ambiguity  of  the 
Treves  Agreement  led  to  prolonged  wrangling  with  regard 
to  the  conditions  on  which  the  ships  were  to  be  taken  over, 
the  exceptions  to  be  allowed,  and  the  hire  to  be  credited. 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  March  that  matters  were 
finally  arranged,  and  meanwhile  this  great  mass  of  shipping 
lay  absolutely  idle. 

By  this  time  the  question  had  become  a burning  one. 
During  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  armistice,  more  tonnage 
had  been  rendered  available  for  commercial  service  than 
could  readily  be  utilised,  especially  at  British  ports.  The 
coal  output  was  still  lamentably  insufficient,  and  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  December,  over  half  a million  tons  of 
shi})ping  was  sent  away  in  ballast.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  x\s  the  pressure  of 
peace  demands  became  effective,  the  surplus  tonnage  was 
rapidly  absorbed.  To  these  demands  were  added  the 
rccpiiremcnts  of  European  relief,  both  in  enemy  and 
liberated  territories,  and  the  repatriation  of  troops, 
j)risoners,  and  refugees,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
supply  of  tonnage  again  became  inadequate  to  the 
demand. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  now  no  war  losses  to  offset  the 
effects  of  new  construction  in  Britain  and  America,  and 
the  available  British  tonnage  had  been  increased  during 
December  and  January,  by  the  return  of  ships  hitherto 
interned  in  German  ports.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
7(i  per  cent,  of  the  yards  allocated  to  mercantile  construc- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  cleared  of  naval 
work  by  the  end  of  1918,*  the  output  was  still  limited  by 
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labour  difficulties.  Moreover,  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
had  been  followed  by  a great  increase  in  the  number  of 
ships  under  repair,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  reeonditioning 
vessels  released  from  Government  service,  and  making 
good  the  postponement  of  repairs  during  the  war. 
Delivery  of  these  ships  was  delayed  by  strikes  in  the  re- 
pairers’ yards,  and  during  the  first  three  months  of  1919 
some  10  per  cent,  of  the  ocean-going  tonnage  under  the 
British  flag  was  thus  off  serviee.  Further,  labour  troubles 
combined  with  the  rush  of  imports  which  followed  the 
armistice  to  reduce  the  annual  earrying  power  of  the  ships, 
by  producing  acute  eongestion  at  the  ports,  and  by  Mareh 
1919  there  was  a shortage  of  tonnage  comparable  to  the 
worst  periods  of  the  war. 

Some  relief,  indeed,  had  been  found  in  the  requisitioning 
of  Austrian  steamers.  These  were  much  more  easily 
dealt  with  than  German  shipping,  as  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage 
lay  in  Adriatie  ports  oecupied  by  Italy.  The  total,  in 
steamers  of  500  tons  gross  and  upwards,  was  less  by  about 
one-fourth  than  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  it  amounted 
to  just  over  1,000,000  tons.  Nearly  360,000  tons  gross 
had  been  sunk,  captured,  seized  in  Allied  ports,  or  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  flags  ; but  97,000  tons  of  new  shipping 
had  been  launched,  and  on  December  31st,  1918,  the  total 
amounted  to  753,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  330,000  tons 
had  been  brought  into  service  by  3Iarch  1st,  and  was 
employed  either  in  naval  and  military  service  or  in 
European  relief. 

The  acquisition  of  German  tonnage  was,  however,  a 
mueh  more  important  matter.  In  steamers  of  500  tons 
gross  and  upwards,  it  had  amounted  before  the  war  to 
about  5,000,000  tons.  Owing  to  the  promptitude  with 
which  German  ships  had  sought  shelter,  and  their  abstention 
from  any  attempt  to  carry  on  trade  during  the  war,  exeept 
with  Baltie  and  Scandinavian  ports,  the  total  tonnage 
sunk  through  war  and  marine  risks  was  only  about  300,000 
gross  ; but  over  2,000,000  tons  had  been  captured  or 
seized  by  the  Allies,  and  nearly  300,000  tons  had  been 
transferred  to,  or  requisitioned  by,  neutral  States.*  On 
the  other  hand,  about  625,000  tons  of  new  shipping  had 
been  launched,  and  the  total  on  December  31st,  1918,  was 
roughly  3,000,000  tons,  of  which  about  800,000  tons  lay 
in  neutral,  and  the  remainder  in  German,  ports. 

• Including  States  which  afterwards  joined  tlie  Allies. 
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The  disposal  of  this  great  bloek  of  tonnage  was  finally 
provided  for  by  the  Brussels  Agreement  of  Mareh  14th, 
1919.  By  this  agreement  the  Germans  undertook  to 
surrender  to  the  Allies,  on  conditions  which  were  now 
fully  set  out,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  final  decision 
as  to  ownership,  the  whole  of  their  steam  fleet,  with  the 
exception  of  tankers,  certain  vessels  engaged  in  supporting 
German  forces  in  Eastern  Germany,  a proportion  of  the 
smaller  cargo  vessels  (under  2,500  tons  gross),  and  steamers 
under  construction,  requiring  more  than  six  months  for 
completion.  In  all,  about  2,000,000  tons  was  to  be 
delivered.  In  return,  the  Allies  agreed  to  supply  as 
quickly  as  transportation  could  be  arranged,  the  270,000 
tons  of  foodstuffs  originally  mentioned,  and  to  permit  the 
purchase  by  Germany  of  370,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  monthly 
iq)  to  September  1st.  The  carriage  of  such  foodstuffs 
was  to  be  a first  charge  on  the  employment  of  the  German 
shipping  surrendered. 

Most  of  the  German  ships  in  neutral  ports,  even  when 
not  seriously  damaged,  required  a considerable  amount 
of  reconditioning  after  their  long  period  of  enforced  idle- 
ness, but  those  in  German  ports  were  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, and  between  IMarch  21st,  when  the  first  ship  left 
Germany,  and  the  end  of  April,  aboiit  1,000,000  tons  had 
been  delivered.  Rather  more  than  half  of  this  was  on 
active  service  on  May  1st,  and  the  remainder  repairing, 
refitting,  or  awaiting  allocation.  For  purpose  of  manage- 
ment, the  ships  were  divided  among  the  Allies,  but  the 
em])loynient  of  all  shij)s  was  regulated  by  two  main 
principles  : passenger  steamers  were  used  exclusively  for 
the  repatriation  of  troops,  prisoners,  and  refugees  ; cargo 
steamers  were  employed  in  priority  for  European,  and 
mainly  for  German,  relief. 

F^ollowing  the  conclusion  of  the  Brussels  Agreement, 
and  the  delivery  of  German  ship2)ing,  the  Siqn-eme 
Economic  Council  of  the  Allies,  into  which  the  Transport 
Council  and  the  Fooil  Council  were  absorbed,  during  Aj)ril, 
proposed  that  all  restrictions  on  German  trade  should  be 
lifted  ; but  this  2)roposal  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of 
F'our,  and  it  was  not  until  July  12th,  a fortnight  after 
the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  that  the  German  ports 
Averc  fully  rc-opened.  The  various  agreements  Avith  neutral 
countries  Avere,  hoAvcver,  graduall}'  rela.xcd,  to  enable 
Germany  to  obtain  food  from  neutral  as  Avell  as  Allied 
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sources  up  to  the  permitted  total,*  and  to  export  goods  in 
payment. 

From  May  onwards,  when  the  German  tonnage  was 
coming  freely  into  service,  the  shipping  situation  was 
greatly  eased,  as  not  only  was  the  burden  of  European 
relief  lifted,  in  large  measure,  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Allies,  but  the  use  of  German  passenger  steamers  for 
repatriation  purposes  set  free  a large  bloek  of  liner  tonnage. 
By  June  1919  the  British  ocean-going  tonnage  available 
for  the  import  services  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  risen 
to  9,340,000  dead-weight,  against  6,700,000  in  October 
1918. 

To  Germany,  unfortunately,  the  relief  was  less  apparent. 
Large  as  was  the  tonnage  now  available  for  relief  purposes, 
it  was  not  so  large  as  was  required,  and  even  greater  than 
the  difficulty  of  arranging  tonnage,  was  the  diffieulty  of 
arranging  finanee.  The  hire  credited  in  respect  of  the 
steamers  delivered  was  overbalanced  by  the  cost  of  rejiairs 
and  the  freights  on  German  cargoes,  and  Germany,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  shall  see,  was  in  no  condition  either  to 
pay  her  way  by  exports,  or  to  negotiate  extensive  credits. 
The  total  food  supplies  received  by  September  1st  amounted 
to  considerably  less  than  half  the  permitted  total, * and  a 
scheme  for  arranging  the  import  of  raw  materials  had 
hopelessly  broken  down. 

' Fish  from  contiguous  neutrals  did  not  coimt  against  the  ration. 

2 Food  purchased  tlirough  the  British  Goveriunent  was  supplied  at 
cost  price. 
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THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  WAR 

More  than  once  in  these  volumes  it  has  been  necessary  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  history  of  seaborne  trade 
covers  only  one  phase  of  the  eeonomic  effeets  of  the  war. 
Had  no  submarine  or  raider  ever  issued  from  a German 
port,  had  Germany  herself  been  free  to  trade  with  all 
neutral  countries,  the  war  must,  nevertheless,  have 
affected  profoundly  the  economie  position  of  the  belli- 
gerents. It  was  impossible  that  so  many  millions  should 
be  called  to  arms  from  the  plough,  the  workshop,  and  the 
desk ; that  so  many  thousands  of  factories  should  be 
diverted  to  the  fulfilment  of  military  requirements,  with- 
out disastrous  reaetions  on  industry,  commeree,  and 
finance.  Retween  the  results  of  this  diversion  of  effort, 
and  the  effeets  of  the  submarine  campaign  and  economic 
pressure  no  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn ; for  the 
two  things  were  simultaneous  and  inter-related  in  their 
development.  We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  there 
was  a marked  and  suggestive  contrast,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  between  the  position  of  those  countries  which  had 
preserved  the  use  of  their  maritime  communications  and 
those  which  had  been  deprived  of  them.  That  contrast 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  rather  greater  detail. 

How  desperate  was  the  economic  condition  of  Germany 
at  the  date  of  the  armistice,  and  how  powerfully  it  had 
contributed  to  the  collapse  of  the  German  resistanee,  we 
have  already  seen.  Even  graver  in  its  significance  was 
the  cunudative  effect  of  four  and  a half  years  of  isolation 
on  the  country’s  power  of  recovery.  It  was  not  only  that, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  preeeding  chapter,  Germany  was 
dependent  upon  the  victors  for  leave  to  resume  commercial 
relations  witli  the  outside  world  ; her  capaeity  for  pro- 
duction and  exchange  had  received  sueh  wide  and  lasting 
injuries  that,  even  liad  all  restrietions  been  immediately 
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removed,  her  recovery  must  have  been  slow  and  doubtful. 
The  end  of  the  war  found  the  soil  of  Germany  impoverished  ; 
the  live  stock  diminished  and  deteriorated ; the  stocks  of 
raw  materials  exhausted  ; the  machinery  of  transport  and 
production  impaired  ; the  people  physically  and  morally 
enfeebled.  Victory  itself  would  have  given  no  certain 
assurance  against  economic  collapse,  followed  by  social 
and  political  upheaval. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that,  so  far  as  the 
German  food  supply  was  concerned,  the  danger  of  inter- 
rupted communications  lay  not  so  much  in  the  loss  of  that 
small  proportion  of  foodstuffs  for  direct  human  consump- 
tion, procured  from  overseas,  as  in  the  cutting  off  of 
imported  fertilisers  and  imported  fodder.  It  was  this 
which  had  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  calamitous 
decrease  in  the  home  production  of  cereals,  meat,  and  fats. 
The  supply  of  agricultural  labour  had  always  been  fairly 
adequate,  men  called  to  the  Colours  being  replaced  by 
voluntary  labour  and  by  prisoners  of  war,  and  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  enforcing  the  rationing  system  strictly 
on  self-suppliers,  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  had  not  been  sapped,  like  that  of  the 
industrial  worker,  by  malnutrition.  Even  when  the 
demands  of  the  war  industries  were  at  their  highest,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  as  a primary  national  necessity,  had 
enjoyed  a large  measure  of  priority,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  of  any  real  shortage  of  plant  or  implements. 
The  bad  harvests  of  1915,  1916,  and  1917  were,  no  doubt, 
due  in  part  to  exceptionally  unfavourable  weather,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  cause  of  diminished 
production  was  the  lack  of  artificial  fertilisers,  and  the 
diminution  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  animal 
manure,  due  to  the  reduction  of  herds  and  the  scarcity  of 
concentrated  feeding-stuffs. 

By  1918,  the  nitrogen  available  for  agricultural  purposes 
had  been  reduced  by  more  than  one- half,  the  supply  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  over  70  per  cent.  The  works  estab- 
lished during  the  war  for  the  extraction  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air  were  capable,  if  fully  utilised,  of  j^roviding  two  and 
a half  times  the  total  amount  used  for  all  purposes  before 
the  war  ; but  a great  part  of  their  output  had  been  required 
for  munitions,  and  owing  to  coal  and  labour  difficulties, 
their  full  capacity  had  never  been  developed.  In  the 
months  immediately  following  the  armistice,  these  diffi- 
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culties  increased,  and  restricted  the  output  of  the  works 
to  about  one-sixth  of  their  potential  capaeity. 

The  effects  on  naturally  poor  soil  of  a shortage  of 
manures  are  in  a high  degree  cumulative,  and  by  the  end 
of  1918  the  latent  reserve  of  productivity  built  up  by 
many  years  of  intensive  cultivation  was  approaching 
exhaustion.  According  to  the  experts  who  visited 
Germany  in  1919,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government, 
the  productivity  of  the  soil  had  declined  by  approximately 
40  per  cent.  : “ several  years,  and  a large  expenditure  on 
concentrated  foods  and  manxires  will  be  necessary  before 
the  productive  state  of  the  land  can  be  brought  to  its 
previous  figure.”  * Whether  that  expenditure  could  be 
carried  out,  whether  Germany  could  provide  the  necessary 
exports,  or  arrange  the  necessary  credits,  to  enable  her  to 
resume  her  imports  of  oil-cake,  phosphate  rock,  and  Chile 
saltpetre,  depended  on  other  factors  of  her  economic 
position.  How  far  she  could  develojD  the  manufacture  of 
air  nitrates  depended  on  the  coal  outjmt  and  on  labour 
and  transport  conditions. 

In  any  event,  some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
either  soil  or  live  stock  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
war.  The  herds  of  cattle  had  decreased  in  numbers  by 
about  18  per  cent.,  and  of  pigs  by  no  less  than  60  per  cent. 
The  deterioration  in  quality  was  as  serious  as  the  reduction 
in  numbers  ; in  respect  of  cattle  it  was,  indeed,  the  greater 
evil.  In  the  summer  of  1919,  the  British  experts  failed 
to  discover  a single  first-grade  beast  in  the  Berlin  slaughter 
houses.  The  whole  supply  consisted  of  inferior  third-  or 
fourth-grade  carcasses,  devoid  of  all  fat.  ^Moreover,  not 
only  was  the  number  of  cows  giving  milk  reduced,  but  the 
yield  of  milk  per  cow  had  fallen  by  .over  40  per  cent.,  and 
the  total  output  of  milk  in  1918  was  onl}’  about  half  the 
normal.” 

To  build  up  the  depleted  stocks,  both  in  numbers  and 
condition,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  land  to  its  original 
fertility,  must  inevitably  be  a costly  and  lengthy  business, 
even  if  it  were  possible  at  once  to  resume  importation  on 
a large  scale  ; but  apart  from  any  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Allies,  Germany  was  in  no  condition  to  obtain  the 
necessary  sup{)lics.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  German 
industries  was  as  serious  as  its  effect  on  the  supply  of 
food.  Even  where  raw  materials  were  available,  the  output 

‘ Ciml.  280,  pp.  11,  15,  18.  ^ Ibid.,  pp.  19-20,  24-5. 
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had  greatly  diminished,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  skilled 
workers,  the  effeets  of  malnutrition,  the  deterioration  of 
plant,  and  the  disorganisation  of  transport.  The  men 
who  had  been  called  to  the  Colours  were  now  once  more 
available  ; but  the  other  effects  of  the  war  were  of  a more 
lasting  character.  The  coal  mines,  in  particular,  had 
deteriorated  seriously  owing  to  lack  of  pit-props  and  to 
postponement  of  repairs  and  extensions,  and  the  output 
of  coal  had  sunk  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  normal.  The 
deterioration  of  the  railways  and  rolling-stock  impeded 
distribution  of  the  coal  produced.  There  was  thus  an  acute 
shortage  of  fuel  for  industrial  as  w’ell  as  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, which  lasted  long  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  was  in  itself  sulTicient  to  cause  the  closing  down  of 
many  factories  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,-  and  to 
prevent  the  majority  from  running  full  time.* 

To  shortage  of  fuel  and  deterioration  of  plant,  there  was 
added  in  most  industries,  an  acute  shortage  of  raw'  materials. 
Textiles,  fibres,  metals,  rubber,  leather,  were  all  equally 
scarce  ; in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  army 
stocks,  Germany  was  stripped  practically  bare  of  all 
materials  other  than  those  produced  within  the  country 
itself.  The  release  of  military  stocks  after  the  armistice 
did  something  to  relieve  the  situation,  but  the  amounts 
held  were  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  demands  of 
industry,  and  very  large  imports  were  required  to  give 
adequate  employment  to  the  factories.- 

Neither  imports  of  food  nor  imports  of  raw  materials 
could  be  obtained  immediately  after  the  armistice,  save 
by  the  good-will  of  the  Associated  Powers  ; but  a more 
lasting  obstacle  to  economic  restoration  was  the  difficulty 
of  financing  shi2Jinents.  Accumulated  stocks  of  manu- 
factured goods  were  as  scanty  as  the  stocks  of  materials,* 
and  Germany  had  very  little  to  exjjort.  Moreover,  the 
Allies  retained  a right  of  {Dre-emption  over  a large  pro- 
jiortion  of  such  goods  as  were  available  for  shij^jment. 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  arrange  other  methods  of  jDayment. 
The  income  annually  derived  before  the  war  from  shipping, 
banking,  and  insurance  services  rendered  to  foreigners, 
had  been  utterly  cut  off,  and  there  was  no  i3rospect  of  such 

1 Economic  Survey  of  certain  Countries  specially  affected  by  the  War  at 
the  Close  of  the  Year  1919.  Dopartmont  of  Overseas  Trade,  1920,  pp 
35-8,  45. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  35. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  37-8,  39. 
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business  being  built  up,  for  many  years,  to  anything  like 
its  former  proportions.  The  piek  of  the  German  seeurities 
in  America,  North  and  South,  and  in  contiguous  neutral 
countries,  had  been  parted  with  during  the  war.  Invest- 
ments in  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Balkans  were 
now  of  little,  if  any,  value.  Of  the  total  German  invest- 
ments abroad,  amounting  before  the  war  to  about 
£1,000,000,000,  not  more  than  £20,000,000  proved  im- 
mediately available  for  the  provision  of  credits.  Gold  to 
the  amount  of  about  £115,000,000  lay  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Reichsbank,  but  this  was  subject  to  the  demands  of  the 
Allies  for  reparations,  and  could  not  be  unduly  depleted 
Avithout  further  depreciation  of  German  credit.  ^ 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  cost  of  all 
imports  was  enormously  enhanced  by  the  condition  of  the 
exchanges.  By  September  1918  the  mark  stood  at  a 
discount  of  from  42  to  48  per  cent,  in  the  contiguous 
neutral  countries,  and  apart  from  the  effects  of  revolution 
and  defeat,  it  could  not  fail  to  fall  still  further  when 
Germany  obtained  access  to  oversea  markets.  The 
character  of  German  war  finance,  the  enormous  inflation 
of  the  currency,  the  effects  of  defeat  and  of  political  up- 
heaval, all  combined  with  the  diminution  of  productive 
and  exporting  power,  and  the  immensity  of  the  import 
needs,  to  forbid  any  hope  of  an  improvement  in  the  rate 
of  exchange.  Over  all  attempts  to  obtain  credits  abroad 
hung  the  shadow  of  the  peace  negotiations,  involving  prob- 
able loss  of  territory,  the  payment  of  heavy  reparations, 
and  the  surrender  of  German  shipping. 

A vicious  circle  was  thus  set  up  which  imposed  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  resumption  of  trade.  It  was 
impossible  to  restore  the  productivity  of  the  soil  and  in- 
dustries without  obtaining  large,  immediate  supplies  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  ; it  was  impossible  to  pay  for 
such  supplies  until  productivity  had  been  restored. 

Such  was  the  immediate  position.  The  outlook  for  the 
future  was  further  darkened  by  the  condition  of  the  princi- 
pal markets  for  German  exports.  Before  the  war  over  40 
per  cent,  in  value  of  those  exports  went  to  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  the  United  States, 
over  20  j)er  cent,  to  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  the 
Balkan  States.  Russia  and  Austria  were  now  in  a state 

' About  £60,000,000  was  ultimately  transferred  to  the  Allies  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1910  in  payment  for  foodstulTs. 
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of  political  and  economic  chaos  far  worse  than  that  of 
Germany  herself,  and  shipments  to  the  Associated  Powers 
were  likely  to  be  earmai'kcd  for  the  payment  of  reparations, 
and  not  available  for  the  building  up  of  new  credits.  To 
all  this  must  be  added  the  effect  of  the  long  interruption 
of  communieations  on  the  machinery  of  eommeree  and 
finance,  the  closing  down  of  German  businesses  and  agencies 
in  Allied  eountries,  and  the  destruetion  of  German  eon- 
nections  in  many  neutral  States,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Black  Lists. 

The  prospeet  was  thus  sufficiently  blaek  to  appal  even 
a healthy  and  vigorous  people,  but  behind  all  the  adverse 
material  conditions  lay  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
physique  and  mentality  of  the  Germans  themselves.  The 
moral  effeets  of  defeat  and  revolution  must,  in  any  event, 
have  hampered  reeovery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  magnified  enormously  by  the  euniulative  effects 
of  three  years’  acute  privation. 

Among  the  civilian  population  of  Germany  the  death- 
rate,  in  1918.  was  37  ^ler  eent.  higher  than  before  the  war. 
For  the  four  years,  1915  to  1918,  the  total  number  of 
civilian  deaths  exceeded  by  760,000  the  expectation  of 
mortality  based  on  ante-bellum  statistics.  Deaths  directly 
traceable  to  starvation  were  comparatively  few,  but  the 
statistics  of  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  similar  diseases 
afford  terrible  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  people’s 
vitality  and  power  of  resistance  had  been  diminished  by 
cold,  dirt,  and  hunger.  To  take  a single  instance,  the  rate 
of  mortality  arising  in  Prussia  as  a whole  from  tubercule 
of  the  lungs,  was  two  and  a half  times  as  great  at  the  end 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  ‘ Meanwhile  the  birth- 
rate had  fallen  by  nearly  one-half,  and  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  1918,  the  total  deaths  exceeded  the  total 
births  by  885,000." 

It  was  not,  however,  only  in  the  vital  statistics  that 
the  effects  of  the  war  were  shown,  but  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  population.  Among  the  food-producing 
classes  there  had  been  comparatively  little  suffering,  and 
their  physical  energies  remained  unimpaired  ; but  the 
conditioii  of  the  consuming  classes,  forming  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  was  generally  deplorable.  A very  large 
number  had  lost  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  original 

* Cind.  280,  p.  8. 

’ Ibid.,  p.  9 and  Appendix  22  (a).  Figures  by  C.  Doring,  Copenhagen. 
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body-weight,  and  the  effect  was  seen,  not  only  in  their 
decreased  resistance  to  infectious  disorders,  but  in 
diminished  working  capacity,  and  a weakening  of  moral 
fibre  which  formed  one  of  the  most  formidable  impediments 
to  economic  restoration.  The  people  as  a whole  were  list- 
less, apathetic,  and  hopeless,  and  the  constant  evasions  of 
food  regulations  during  the  war,  had  inevitably  led  to  a 
lessening  of  respect  for  laws,  which  was  accentuated  by  the 
disillusionment  of  defeat,  and  by  the  relaxation  of 
authority  whieh  followed  the  revolution,  ‘ 

Particularly  serious  were  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
rising  generation.  Children  born  during  the  war  were 
normal,  in  spite  of  the  malnutrition  of  the  mothers,  but 
the  condition  of  the  mothers,  and  the  shortage  of  cow’s 
milk,  seriously  affected  their  growth.  Although  the  total 
milk  supply  in  1918  was  about  half  the  normal,  the  dis- 
tribution was  very  unequal.  Self-suppliers,  as  usual, 
received  far  more  than  their  share,  and  much  was  used  for 
butter,  which  fetched  high  prices  in  illicit  trade.  The 
actual  supply  of  milk  to  Berlin  was  about  one-fifth  of  the 
normal,  and  most  large  centres  of  population  were  similarly 
affected.  As  a consequence  of  this,  coupled  with  the 
general  shortage  of  food,  the  mortality  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  six  years  was  said  to  have  risen  49  per 
cent,  by  the  end  of  1917.  By  1918  the  death-rate  among 
children  of  school  age  had  increased  by  55  per  cent.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  children  were  tuberculous, 
and  the  wide  spread  of  rickets  among  all  classes,  not  only 
weakened  the  resistance  to  infection,  but  produced  much 
permanent  deformity.^ 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  Germany  was  left  by 
the  failure  of  her  bid  for  world  dominion,  and  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  worst  effect  of  that  condition  was  to 
j)aralysc  the  measures  attempted  for  its  relief.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  mainly  the  prolonged  wrangle  over  the 
delivery  of  German  shipping  whieh  postponed  the  first 
deliveries  of  food  until  the  end  of  IMarch,  more  than  four 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice ; but  it  was  the 
financial  difiiculty,  above  all  else,  which  restricted  so 
great  ly  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  under  the  Brussels  Agree- 
ment, and  for  many  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
continued  to  prohibit  any  extensive  import  of  raw  materials. 

‘ Cind.  280,  pp.  10,  12,  16.  Economic  Survey,  p.  46. 

a Umd.  280,  pp.  0,  11,  15. 
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The  financial  difliculty  itself  was  caused  in  large  measure 
by  the  Allies’  lien  on  such  resources  as  Germany  possessed, 
and  by  the  effect  on  German  credit  of  the  vast,  undefined 
claim  for  reparations  ; but  even  if  this  factor  had  been 
absent,  the  exhaustion  both  of  the  German  resources  and 
of  the  German  people  must  have  rendered  the  task  of 
economic  restoration  one  of  superlative  difficulty. 

As  it  was,  the  total  food  supplies  available  during 
a great  part  of  1919  were  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  and  right  down  to  the  end  of  the  year 
the  supply  of  food  and  fuel  was  the  one  preoccupation  of 
the  people  ; only  a small  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
import  of  raw  materials,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  was  practically  negligible.'  The  inevitable  result 
was  to  accentuate  and  in  large  measure  to  stereotype  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  armistice.  What  progress  was 
subsequently  made  in  the  restoration  of  supplies  and 
industry,  and  how  that  progress  was  affected  by  political 
developments,  internal  and  external,  and  by  the  effect 
on  German  production  and  German  credit  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  history.  The  final 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  life  of  Germany  will  not  be  made  in  this 
generation. 

In  Austria-Hungary  all  the  conditions  which  had  led 
to  the  collapse,  and  now  hampered  the  recovery  of 
Germany,  were  present  in  an  exaggerated  form,  but  they 
were  less  directly  traceable  to  the  effects  of  Allied  pressure. 
The  loss  of  imported  materials  and  imported  fertilisers  was, 
indeed,  serious,  but  the  acute  food  shortage  of  the  later 
period  of  the  war  was  largely  the  result  of  defective  trans- 
port and  administrative  weakness.  It  was,  however,  the 
loss  of  maritime  communications  which  prevented  this 
shortage  from  being  made  good,  and  contributed  power- 
fully both  to  the  breakdown  of  transport  and  to  the 
appalling  rise  in  prices  that  played  so  great  a part  in 
fanning  the  flames  of  discontent. 

Over  the  whole  area  of  South-Eastern  Europe,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  Balkans,  the  hopeless  break-dowm  of  the 
transport  system,  the  shortage  and  bad  condition  of 
locomotives  and  rolling-stock,  presented  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  recovery.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
' Economic  Survey,  pp.  35-45,  passim. 
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widespread  destruetion  of  erops,  live  stock,  and  oil-wells, 
in  the  invasions  of  Galicia,  Roumania,  and  Serbia,  and  the 
universal  depreciation  of  the  currency  caused  by  the 
financial  strain  of  the  war.  In  producing  both  the  trans- 
port and  the  linancial  break-down  the  loss  of  power  to 
iinjiort  or  export  by  sea  was  a big  factor  ; but  any  clear 
analysis  of  the  position  produced  by  the  war  itself  is  almost 
impossible,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  problem  was 
complicated  by  the  spread  of  revolution,  the  break-up  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  liberated 
States,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  on  traffic  by  the  new 
Governments.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  condi- 
tions which  favoured  the  outbreak  of  revolution,  and  which 
actuated,  and  to  some  extent  justified  the  attitude  of  the 
Governments  towards  freedom  of  commerce,  were  them- 
selves a legacy  of  the  war,  and  were  in  large  measure  the 
results  of  suspended  sea  communications.  Further,  there 
was  no  factor  more  powerful  in  delaying  the  recovery  of 
South-Eastern  Europe  than  the  collapse  of  Germany,  its 
natural  economic  centre. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Russia,  and  of  the  new 
States  carved  out  of  the  old  Russian  Empire.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  causes  of  the  Russian  revolution.  When 
all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  social  and  political 
causes  of  unrest,  it  remains  true  that  the  economic 
conditions  arising  from  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea  played  a large,  perhaps  a ])reponderant,  part 
in  producing  both  the  revolution  itself  and  the  peculiarly 
violent  and  destructive  character  that  it  ultimately 
assumed.  Unhappily,  the  effect  of  the  revolution  was  to 
accentuate  the  very  conditions  from  which  it  took  its 
origin.  The  failure  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  to 
establish  peaceful  relations  with  the  Western  Rowers  led 
to  continued  commereial  isolation,  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  Empire  into  a number  of  independent  and  mutually 
hostile  States,  perpetuated  the  barriers  which  had  arisen 
between  the  industrial  centre  and  the  food-  and  coal-pro- 
ducing districts. 

To  the  condition  of  these  countries,  that  of  the  Western 
Allies,  whose  oversea  communications,  though  continually 
harassed,  had  never  been  delinitely  interrupted,  presented 
a vivid  contrast.  Able,  as  they  were,  to  obtain  all  through 
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the  war  sufficient  supplies  to  nourish  their  fighting  strength 
and  provide  at  least  the  bare  essentials  of  civilian  life,  they 
emerged  from  it  as  victors,  secure,  at  least  comparatively, 
in  the  stability  of  their  political  and  social  fabric,  and 
with  unhampered  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Even  Belgium,  prostrate  as  she  had  lain  under  the  German 
occupation,  had  been  fed  from  overseas,  and  now  shared 
in  the  triumph  of  the  Allies. 

With  regard  to  Belgium  little  need  be  said  here.  Her 
sufferings  form  an  important  chapter  in  the  general 
economic  history  of  the  war,  but  they  were  the  effect  of  the 
German  occupation,  not  of  the  interruption  of  communi- 
cations by  operations  at  sea.  When  once  the  armies  of 
occupation  were  removed,  recovery  was  surprisingly  rapid. 
The  stocks  of  raw  materials  had,  it  is  true,  been  consumed 
or  requisitioned,  and  many  of  the  factories  had  suffered 
much  from  the  requisitioning  of  metals  ; but  outside  the 
narrow  fighting  zone  in  Flanders,  the  damage  done  was 
less  serious  than  in  North-Eastern  France.  By  the  end  of 
1919  the  production  of  coal  had  almost  reached  the  normal 
level,  and  both  the  re-equipment  of  the  factories  and  the 
import  of  raw  materials  had  made  great  progress,  despite 
the  drawback  of  high  prices  and  labour  unrest,  from  which 
Belgium  suffered  in  common  with  all  other  countries.* 

One  very  important  factor  in  recuperation  was  the 
good  physical  condition  of  the  people.  Even  during  the 
period  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  ships  chartered 
by  the  Commission  for  Belgian  Relief  had  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  immunity,  and  thanks  to  the  energy  displayed 
by  the  Commission,  and  the  assistance  latterly  afforded  by 
the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  the  population  had 
received  sufficient  food  to  maintain  them  in  health  under 
the  sedentary  conditions  of  the  war  years.  When,  there- 
fore, ample  food  supplies  became  available  after  the 
armistice,  they  were  able  to  resume  work  with  vigour 
little,  if  at  all,  impaired.^ 

The  main  direct  effects  of  the  war  at  sea  were  the  de- 
pletion of  Belgian  tonnage,  and  the  damage  done  to  the 
ports  by  the  German  occupation  and  the  British  blocking 
expeditions.  So  far  as  shipping  was  concerned,  the  recovery 
was  rapid,  for  though  the  war  losses  by  enemy  action 

' Economic  Survey,  pp.  10-16. 

2 Cmd.  280,  p.  In,  p.  10»,  pp.  44-5.  Economic  Survey,  p.  10.  Salter, 
Allied  Shipping  Control,  pp.  236-7. 
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amounted  to  80,000  tons,  or  about  a quarter  of  the  tonnage 
owned  before  the  war,  the  steam  fleet  had  been  raised,  by 
July  1919,  to  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  ante-helium  total. 
The  damage  to  the  ports  took  longer  to  make  good  ; more 
than  a year’s  work  was  necessary  before  Zeebrugge  could 
be  reopened  to  commerce  ; and  for  a long  period,  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  trade  that  formerly  flowed  through 
Antwerp  continued  to  be  conducted  through  Rotterdam.’ 

In  considering  the  state  of  France,  as  well  as  of  Belgium, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  effects  of  the  war 
at  sea  and  those  of  the  German  invasion  on  land.  It  was 
the  devastation  in  the  invaded  areas  which  imposed  the 
main  physical  obstacles  to  recuperation.  The  departments 
occupied,  or  partially  occupied  by  the  German  armies 
during  the  war,  comprised  those  in  which  the  chief  centres 
of  mining  and  industrial  activity  were  concentrated. 
Three-quarters  of  the  annual  output  of  coal,  zinc,  and 
sugar  was  derived  from  districts  actually  occupied  by 
the  enemy  or  brought  under  their  fire  ; in  those  districts 
stood  three-quarters  of  the  factories  producing  metallurgi- 
cal products  or  machinery,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
spindles  in  the  woollen,  and  90  per  cent,  of  those  in  the 
linen  industry.  Nor  was  the  effect  on  production  confined 
to  the  period  of  hostilities.  Within  a large  proportion  of 
the  invaded  areas  the  coal  mines  had  been  flooded  ; the 
factories  wrecked,  either  deliberately  or  in  the  course  of 
operations  ; railways,  waterways,  roads,  bridges,  tunnels, 
and  buildings  destroyed  or  damaged.  Crops  and  orchards 
had  been  laid  waste,  and  in  the  actual  war  zone  the  soil 
itself  had  been  rendered  temporarily  unfit  for  cultivation. 

To  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  damage  wantonly  in- 
flicted, must  be  added  the  effects  of  the  terrible  drain  of  the 
war  on  the  man-power  of  France.  Of  the  whole  male 
population  Gl-5  per  cent,  had  been  mobilised,  and  the  losses 
in  killed  and  missing  exceeded  1,880,000.“  Almost  equally 
important  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  was  the  dis- 
organisation of  the  internal  transport  system  arising,  not 
merely  from  the  direct  effects  of  the  invasion,  but  from 
the  redirection  of  the  traflie,  and  the  strain  of  supporting 
the  British  and  American  armies. 

These  were  the  main  factors  in  a reduction  of  produe- 

’ Seo  Economic  Survey,  p.  5. 

2 Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Ixvi,  4G5,  February 
10 22,  pp.  149-54. 
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tivity  which  was  reflected  by  the  faet  that,  in  1919,  the 
area  under  wheat  was  less  by  25  per  cent,  than  before  the 
war  ; the  coal  output  was  reduced  by  50  per  cent.,  and  out 
of  1,820  industrial  enterprises  in  the  liberated  regions,  only 
835  had  recommenced  work  in  October  of  that  year.* 

The  effeets  of  the  invasion  and  those  of  the  war  at  sea 
were,  however,  inextrieably  entangled.  It  was  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  German  armies  and  the 
shortage  of  agricultural  labour  which,  together  with  bad 
weather  in  1917  and  the  great  demand  for  military  fodder, 
had  rendered  necessary  cereal  imports  far  above  the  normal 
level.  It  was  the  occupation  of  the  chief  coal-  and  iron- 
producing  areas  which  had  caused  France  to  lean  so 
heavily  on  Great  Britain  for  fuel,  and  on  the  United  States 
for  steel  and  munitions.  It  was  the  reduetion  of  native 
herds  and  the  increased  meat  consumption  of  the  troops 
which  led  to  abnormal  imports  of  meat  and  baeon. 

In  the  net  result  France  was,  throughout  the  war, 
as  dependent  as  Great  Britain  on  oversea  supplies.  If 
the  proportion  of  imported  foodstuffs  was  smaller,  the 
imports  were  none  the  less  indispensable,  and  without 
coal,  steel,  and  munitions  from  Great  Britain  and  America, 
the  resistance  of  the  French  armies  must  speedily  have 
collapsed.  Thanks  to  the  success  with  which  the  sea 
routes  were  kept  open,  and  to  the  immense  assistanee 
given  by  British  shipping  and  by  neutral  shipping  under 
British  control,  these  essential  needs  were  fulfilled  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  avert  famine  or  military  disaster  ; 
but  the  necessity  for  such  enormous  shipments  of  coal 
and  munitions  material  involved  the  most  rigorous  restric- 
tion of  all  other  imports,  and  the  coal  supplies  themselves 
could  be  rendered  adequate  only  by  drastic  regulation  of 
industrial  and  domestic  consumption. 

This  shortage  of  coal  and  other  supplies  must,  no  doubt, 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  losses  and  delays  caused  by 
the  submarine  campaign  ; but  in  the  main,  the  restriction, 
as  well  as  the  urgeney  of  oversea  supplies,  is  traceable 
rather  to  the  effeets  of  the  invasion  than  to  the  course  of 
the  war  at  sea.  Heavy  as  were  the  losses,  acute  as  was 
the  shortage  of  tonnage  during  the  later  stages  of  the 
war,  suffieient  shipping  was  generally  proeurable  to  carry 
as  much  cargo  to  French  ports  as  those  ports  could  handle. 

The  congestion  of  the  ports  was  itself  due,  in  part,  to 
1 Economic  Survey,  pp.  18,  19. 
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the  effect  of  the  submarine  campaign  in  dislocating  traffic 
and  diminishing  coastwise  activity  ; but  the  main  factors 
in  the  problem  were  the  strain  of  the  increased  coal  ship- 
ments on  the  northern  ports,  the  dislocation  of  internal 
transport,  and  the  pressure  of  trooping  and  army  supplies 
on  the  ports  and  railways.  The  military  traffic  of  the 
British  armies  alone  amounted,  in  1917  and  1918,  to 
imports  at  the  rate  of  9,000,000  tons  a year,  and  to  this 
were  added  in  1918  the  ever-growing  requirements  of  the 
American  troops.  For  the  assistance  of  the  British  and 
American  armies  a heavy  price  had  to  be  paid. 

It  was,  however,  the  financial  effects  of  the  French 
dependence  on  imported  supplies  which  left  the  most 
lasting  mark.  All  through  the  w'ar,  the  f.o.b.  prices  of 
imports  were  continually  rising,  and  on  the  greater  part  of 
these  imports,  freights  swollen  by  war  risks  and  shortage 
of  tonnage,  had  to  be  paid  to  foreign  shipowners  or  foreign 
Governments.  Even  before  the  w'ar  French  shipping 
carried  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  seaborne  imports  ; but  in 
1918  practically  all  imports  were  seaborne,  and  well  over 
40  per  cent,  were  carried  in  British  ships  alone. 

Tlie  actual  losses  of  French  shipping  by  enemy  action 
amounted  to  just  under  900,000  tons  gross,  or  nearly  39 
per  cent,  of  the  1914  total. ‘ In  addition  137,000  tons  had 
been  lost  by  marine  risk.  Very  little  of  this  loss  had  been 
made  good  by  new  construction  in  French  yards,  but  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  ocean-going  steamers 
destroyed  had  been  replaced  by  German  vessels  seized  or 
captured,  and  purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom  or 
from  neutrals  ; so  that,  on  October  31st,  1918,  the  ocean- 
going steam  tonnage  amounted  to  1,430,000  gross,  as 
against  1,600,000  before  the  war.  After  the  armistice  a 
considerable  number  of  standard  steamers  were  purchased 
from  the  British  Government  to  supplement  the  output 
of  the  . French  yards,  and  by  the  end  of  June  1919,  the 
total  steam  tonnage  under  the  French  flag  was  slightly 
greater  than  in  the  same  month  of  1914. 

It  is  true  that  France  remained  largely  dependent  on 
1‘orcign  shipping  ; but  we  have  seen  that  the  assistance  of 
a large  block  of  British  tonnage,  at  limitation  rates,  was 
secured  for  the  transition  period.  IVith  the  exception  of 
coal,  the  British  output  of  which  was  inadequate  to  French 

1 A French  estimate,  wliicli  appears  to  include  commissioned  auxiliaries, 
gives  the  total  loss  as  961,000  tons  {Ecouoynic  Survey,  p.  25) 
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requirements,  there  was  no  physical  difficulty  in  procuring 
most  of  the  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products 
required  for  economic  restoration  ; but  the  general  decline 
in  productivity  continued  to  restrict  grievously  the  ship- 
ment of  French  goods  in  payment.  Though  far  less 
serious,  the  position  of  France  resembled,  in  many  respects, 
that  of  her  late  adversary.  The  majority  of  her  markets 
indeed  were  open,  though  Germany  had  taken  over  12 
per  cent,  of  the  exports  before  the  war,  and  the  collapse  of 
Russia,  in  which  country  much  French  capital  was  invested, 
was  a serious  blow  ; but  the  dominating  factor  was  the 
inability  of  France  to  pay  by  exports  for  the  imports 
required,  until  the  devastated  areas  were  once  more  fully 
at  work.  In  1918  the  value  of  exports  had  been  little  over 
one-fifth  of  the  imports  received,  and  even  in  1919  it  rose 
only  to  one-third.  During  the  war  the  exchanges  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  been  artificially 
stabilised  by  Government  loans  ; but  after  the  armistice 
these  arrangements  ceased,  and  with  exports  showing 
little  improvement  and  import  requirements  as  great  as  or 
greater  than  ever,  the  exchange  value  of  the  franc  came 
down  with  a run.  At  the  date  of  the  armistice  it  stood 
at  25-95  to  £l  ; by  the  end  of  1918  it  had  fallen  to  40-20. 

With  the  effect  of  the  reparations  policy  and  of  the 
acquisition,  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  of  territory  rich 
in  coal  and  iron,  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Even  the 
very  brief  examination  which  has  here  been  possible  will 
show  how  serious  was  the  jjosition  in  which  France  was 
left  as  the  direct  result  of  the  war  itself.  That  i^osition 
was  due  in  the  main  to  the  results  of  the  German  invasion 
and  of  the  immense  military  effort  which  it  imijosed  on 
the  French  people  ; but  it  is  incontestable  that,  by  adding 
largely  to  the  cost  of  imports,  and  hampering  their  distribu- 
tion, shortage  of  tonnage  did  much  to  aggravate  the  evil. 

It  affected  Italy  even  more  directly.  Italy  had  suffered 
comparatively  little  from  invasion,  and  the  drain  on  man- 
power, though  severe,  was  lighter  than  in  France  ; but 
Italy  was  normally  more  dependent  than  France  on 
imported  foodstuffs,  and  was  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  oversea  supplies  for  fuel  and  raw  materials.  Moreover, 
it  was  in  the  Mediterranean  that  it  had  proved  most  diffi- 
evdt  to  check  the  activities  of  the  submarines,  and  the  war 
losses  of  Italian  shipping,  exclusive  of  commissioned 
vessels,  amounted  to  846,000  tons  gross,  or  rather  more 
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than  half  the  1914  total.  Although  a considerable  part 
of  the  loss  had  been  made  good  by  the  seizure  of  enemy 
shipping,  the  ocean-going  steam  tonnage  under  the  Italian 
flag  on  October  31st,  1918,  was  nearly  30  per  cent,  less 
than  before  the  war. 

lOqually  serious  was  the  effect  of  the  high  Mediterranean 
risks  on  the  employment  of  British  and  neutral  tonnage  in 
Italian  trade.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  supply  of  munitions,  and  of  fuel  for  military 
transport  and  the  munitions  industries,  had  been  main- 
tained. Not  only  had  there  been  acute  temporary  food 
crises,  but  many  important  industries  had  been  practically 
shut  down,  owing  to  the  lack  of  coal  and  materials,  all 
reserve  stocks  had  been  exhausted,  and  long  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  the  fuel  famine  was  reflected  in 
reduced  railway  services,  restrictions  on  the  consumption 
of  gas,  and  factories  on  short-time. 

In  these  circumstances  Italy  had  been  as  little  able 
as  France  to  maintain  her  production  for  export,  and  the 
subsequent  recovery  of  the  export  trade  was  hampered,  not 
only  by  the  shortage  of  coal  and  materials,  but  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  principal  markets  for  Italian  products, 
such  as  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Levant,  had 
lost  most  of  their  purchasing  power.  Thus  the  proportion 
of  export  to  import  values,  which  had  fallen  to  21  per  cent, 
in  1918,  rose  only  to  37  per  cent,  in  the  first  year  of  peace. 
Further,  the  two  principal  sources  of  revenue  by  which 
the  trade  balance  was  normally  adjusted,  had  been  shat- 
tered by  the  war.  The  tourist  industry  was  at  a standstill, 
and  remittances  by  emigrants  were  greatly  reduced  owing 
to  the  return  of  reservists  and  their  families.  Even  after 
the  restoration  of  ])eacc  it  was  some  time  before  conditions 
were  sufficiently  settled  for  the  tourist  traflic  to  revive, 
and  emigration  was  hindered  both  by  legislation  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  disinclination  of  the  returned 
reservists  to  go  abroad  a second  time.* 

fl'he  fall  of  the  lira  after  the  war  was  still  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  franc,  and  in  spite  of  bread  subsidies 
estimated  to  cost  £80,()()0,00()  a year,  the  resulting  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  combined  with  war  taxation,  gave 
rise  to  a degree  of  social  and  industrial  unrest  which  threat- 
ened seriously  the  political  stability  of  the  country.  These 
difficidties  were  undoubtedly  aggravated  by  other  factors, 

' Economic  Survey,  pp.  29,  30. 
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such  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation  in  the 
Adriatie,  which  necessitated  heavy  military  exjienditure  ; 
but  the  main  roots  of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  stagnation  of 
industry  due  to  shortage  of  coal  and  materials,  and  the 
enormous  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 

With  regard  to  Ameriea  and  Jaj)an  little  need  be  said, 
b'or  both,  the  war  had  been  a period  of  expanding  trade 
and  increasing  tonnage.  Immense  as  had  been  the  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  to  the  eonduct  of  the  war, 
and  loyally  as  the  American  people  had  aeeepted  restrie- 
tions  on  consumption  in  the  interest  of  the  Allies,  they  had 
suffered  comparatively  little  from  the  war  at  sea,  and  the 
ehief  problems  left  to  them  as  a legacy  of  the  struggle  were 
an  exact  converse  of  those  presented  to  the  European 
Allies  : to  find  employment  for  the  enormous  fleet  on  the 
stoeks  at  the  date  of  the  armistiee,  and  to  reconeile  with 
their  traditional  commercial  policy  their  transition  from 
a debtor  to  a creditor  nation.  This,  indeed,  was  no  light 
task,  but  its  imjjlieations  lie  outside  our  scope  and  we 
must  turn  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  war  on  the  nation 
whieh  had,  of  necessity,  borne  the  lion’s  share  of  the  burden 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  Allied  supplies. 

To  deal  first  with  the  most  direct  effect  of  the  war  at 
sea,  the  total  losses  of  British  shipping  by  enemy  action 
amounted,  exclusive  of  commissioned  vessels,  to  7,760,000 
tons  gross,  or  nearly  37  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  under 
the  British  flag  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  After  allowing 
both  for  war  and  marine  losses  and  for  all  ships  built  or 
aequired,  the  gross  steam  tonnage  on  the  Register  of  the 
United  Kingdom  itself  was  less  by  nearly  16  per  cent,  on 
December  31st,  1918,  than  at  the  end  of  1913.* 

In  ocean-going  steamers,  the  inqDortanee  of  whieh  had 
been  inereased  by  the  reduction,  even  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  in  the  proportion  of  continental  traffic,  the  losses 
had  been  i^artieularly  heavy.  Including  ships  on  colonial 
register,  they  amounted  to  42  per  cent,  of  the  1914  tonnage, 
and  the  net  reduction,  on  October  31st,  1918,  was  18  per 
cent.^  The  actual  reduction  was,  indeed,  somewhat 
greater,  as  the  returns  for  that  date,  while  they  exclude 

ft 

* Cmd.  1246.  Figures  include  steamers  of  all  sizes. 

2 These  percentages  are  based  on  returns  which  exclude  Canadian 
steamers  of  ocean-going  size  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  other 
ships  on  Dominion  or  Colonial  Register,  not  available  for  general  trade. 
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British  vessels  in  German  ports,  inelude  a larger  number  of 
requisitioned  neutrals  subsequently  released. 

The  shipbuilding  eapaeity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  deeidedly  increased.  It  is  true 
that  little  was  done  after  the  war  towards  the  development 
of  the  National  Yards.  These,  with  all  other  shipbuilding 
operations,  were  transferred  after  the  armistice  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  Shipping  Controller,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  the  site, 
especially  as  regards  labour  supply  and  accommodation, 
rendered  any  large  further  expenditure  imprudent.  The 
Chepstow  yard  was  accordingly  completed  on  a greatly 
reduced  scale  and  sold  as  a going  concern,  and  the  Beachley 
and  Bortbury  yards  were  ultimately  scrapped.  The  whole 
programme  of  concrete  construction  was  also  abandoned, 
the  majority  of  the  contracts  being  cancelled,  the  com- 
pleted vessels  sold,  and  the  yards  converted  to  other  uses. 
There  remained,  however,  the  extensions  to  the  private 
yards,  and  these  represented,  when  sufficient  steel  and 
labour  were  available,  a large  addition  to  the  previously 
existing  plant.  Even  Tinder  war  conditions,  they  had 
enabled  a total  out^mt  to  be  attained  which,  including 
naval  construction,  exceeded  that  for  the  record  year  of 
peace,  however  short  it  fell  of  war  necessities. 

It  is  true  that  many  factors  in  the  jjost-hellum  situation 
tended  to  keep  the  level  of  output  considerably  below  the 
maximum  ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  after  the  surrender 
of  German  shipping  had  cased  the  stringency  that  arose  in 
the  spring  of  1919,  the  recovery  of  British  trade  was  ever 
really  handicapped  by  lack  of  tonnage.  Nothing  indeed 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which  the  shipping 
of  the  world  recovered  from  a war  in  which  12,850,000 
tons  gross  had  been  destro}'cd  by  enemy  action  alone. 
By  June  1919  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  was  already 
greater  than  before  the  war,  and  by  June  1920,  not  only 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  but  France  and  Italy  had 
added  largely  to  their  mercantile  fleets,  while  British 
tonnage  ajiproached  very  closely  to  its  old  level.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  the  final  transfer  of  the  surrendered 
enemy  shipping  under  the  peace  treaties  ; but  most  of 
the  neutrals  had  also  made  good  their  losses.  Holland  had 
considerably  increased  her  fleet,  and  even  Norway,  whose 
war  losses  (steam  and  sail)  amounted  to  well  over  a million 
tons,  had  recovered  her  actual,  though  not  her  comparative 
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position.  Greece  alone,  whose  political  condition  was 
unfavourable  to  recuperation,  had  fallen  seriously  behind. 

The  comparative  position  of  the  shipowming  Powers 
had,  indeed,  been  greatly  altered.  The  Austrian  flag  had 
been  eliminated,  and  the  mercantile  fleet  of  Germany 
dwindled,  as  a result  of  the  peace,  to  less  than  a tenth  of 
its  former  size.  Great  Britain  still  held  the  leading  place, 
but  with  a reduced  percentage  of  the  total  tonnage,  and 
the  United  States  was  a much  closer  second  than  Germany 
had  been  before  the  war. 

In  the  quality  and  efflciency  of  the  ships  Great  Britain 
still  held  her  own.  The  postponement  of  repairs  had 
been  common  to  all  countries,  and  in  contrast  to  many 
of  the  ships  hastily  constructed  under  the  American 
Emergency  Programme,  most  of  those  built  during  the 
war  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  purchased  in  Canada  and 
Japan,  were  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  commerce. 

The  actual  number  of  standard  freighters  and  oilers 
completed  in  the  United  Kingdom  down  to  the  date  of  the 
armistice  was  148,  in  addition  to  which  289  were  on  the 
stocks  or  fitting  out,  and  contracts  for  many  others  had 
been  placed.  By  December  31st,  1918,  the  completions 
had  been  raised  to  181,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
804,000  gross,  and  83  per  cent,  of  the  steamers  then  under 
construction  were  of  standard  type,  including  about  40 
coasters,  ranging  from  360  to  2,000  tons  dead-weight,  and 
some  30  vessels  which  met,  to  some  extent,  the  require- 
ments of  the  liner  trades. 

Of  the  ships  completed  after  the  armistice,  a consider- 
able number  were  sold  to  France  or  Norway,  in  fulfilment 
of  promised  assistance,  and  others  were  transferred  to 
neutral  flags  in  replacement  of  requisitioned  tonnage  sunk 
on  service.  Many  others  were  sold,  while  on  the  stocks, 
to  British  shipowners,  and  completed  with  or  without 
modifications.  All  ships  completed  for  the  Controller, 
either  before  or  after  the  armistice,  were  similarly  disposed 
of,  through  a group  of  shipowners  headed  by  Lord  Inchcape 
and  Sir  Owen  Phillips,  and  in  disposing  both  of  completed 
ships  and  those  under  construction,  priority  was  given  to 
the  purchasers  in  approximate  proportion  to  their  war 
losses. 

For  the  ordinary  tramp  trade  the  standard  steamers 
were  well  suited.  It  is  true  that  even  the  tramp  owner 
normally  builds  his  ships  with  a special  view  to  economical 
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working  in  trade  of  a particular  class,  and  the  standard 
steamers,  built  with  rigid  uniformity  to  a few  very  simple 
types,  were  not  ideal  ships  for  all  trades.  I'or  average 
purposes,  however,  they  compared  very  well  with  the 
ordinary  freighter.  They  were  sound,  seaworthy  ships  of 
good  speed  for  their  class  and  of  large  cargo  capacity,  easy 
to  handle,  and  economical  to  work.  Indeed,  since  many 
of  the  ships  lost  during  the  war  were  old  vessels,  they  were 
j)robably  better,  generally  speaking,  than  the  ships  they 
replaced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibition  during  the 
war,  of  transfers  to  foreign  flags,  involved  the  retention 
on  the  Register  of  a large  number  of  old  steamers  which 
would  normally  have  been  sold  to  foreign  owners  and 
replaced  by  new  tonnage. 

For  the  liner  trades,  the  standard  steamers  were  not, 
generally  speaking,  suited,  and  the  problem  of  liner  re- 
placement was  serious,  as  the  lines  had  been  obliged, 
during  the  war,  to  make  good  their  losses  by  acquiring 
a large  amount  of  tonnage  originally  built  for  other 
purposes.  The  position  had  been  eased  by  the  modifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  later  standard  types,  and  by  the 
j)riority  given  to  vessels  with  insulated  space,  but  as 
regards  i)assenger  and  intermediate  liners  there  was  a 
big  leeway  to  be  made  up.  This  was  no  light  matter,  for 
the  cost  of  construction  was  enormously  high,  and  the 
liner  companies  had  benefited  less  than  tramp  owners 
from  the  boom  in  freights  while  tonnage  was  still,  in  part, 
free  from  requisition.  The  State  Insurance  Scheme  had, 
indeed,  gone  very  far  to  secure  the  financial  position  of 
shipowners  ; but  while  that  scheme  as  a whole  had  yielded 
a handsome  profit  to  the  State,  the  dissolution  of  the 
j)artncrship  between  the  State  and  the  ^^hlr  Risks  Associa- 
tions had  come  at  a time  when  the  hull  side  of  the  scheme 
showed  a heavy  deficit,  and  the  Liv(>r{K)ol  and  London 
\Var  Risks  and  Excess  Values  Associations  alone  were 
obliged  to  make  calls  on  their  members  to  the  extent  of 
over  £7,000, 000  to  make  good  their  share  of  the  loss.* 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  Rritish  shipping  was  still 
able  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  Rritish  commerce, 
and  to  resiimc,  in  large  measure,  its  old  activities  in  the 
general  carrying  trade.  Indeed,  its  greatest  difficulties 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  world’s  tonnage, 
during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  war,  easily 
‘ lloport.  for  year  ending  February  19th,  1919. 
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outstripped  the  recovery  of  the  world’s  commerce,  in  which 
alone  it  could  find  employment. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  food  supply 
and  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  much  has  already 
been  said,  and  there  is  no  room  here  for  anything  but  the 
barest  summary  ; but  a very  brief  analysis  of  the  imports 
of  1918,  as  compared  with  those  of  1913,  will  show  how 
different  was  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  from  that  of 
the  enemy,  or  even  the  Allied,  Powers. 

The  total  volume  of  imports  was  reduced  by  about 

19.380.000  tons,  say  35  5 per  cent.  Of  this  decrease  about 
one-third  rejjresented  food,  drink,  and  tobacco.  In  cereal 
imports  alone  the  reduction  amounted  to  4,440,000  tons. 
This,  however,  was  not  all  clear  loss,  for  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  flour  to  wheat  imports  represented  a saving  of 

300.000  tons.  Further,  the  increase  in  home  production 
rendered  it  possible  to  reduce  cereal  imports  without  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  total  available  supplies. 
While  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour,  as  wheat,  were  less 
by  nearly  1,400,000  tons  than  in  1913,  the  1918-19  harvest 
showed  an  increase  of  hard  on  a million  tons  on  that  of 
1913-14,  and  the  increased  production  of  oats  more  than 
outweighed  the  decline  in  imports.  Both  the  imports  and 
the  home  production  of  barley  were  smaller  than  before 
the  war  ; but  the  weight  of  this  reduction  fell  mainly  on 
brewing  and  distilling.  It  combined,  however,  with  the 
diminution  in  imports  of  maize  and  oilcake  to  reduce  the 
output  of  home-grown  meat,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
economising  fecding-stuffs. 

Imports  of  meat,  bacon,  and  hams  were  actually  a little 
larger  than  in  1913  ; but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
prevent  a shortage  of  civilian  supplies,  owing  to  reduced 
home  output  and  the  enormous  demands  of  the  Army. 
Imports  of  flsh  were  reduced  only  by  25,000  tons  or  about 
14  per  cent.,  but  the  total  available  supplies  were  much 
smaller  than  before  the  war.  Owing  partly  to  the  dangers 
of  the  fisheries  and  partly  to  the  requisitioning  of  trawlers 
for  naval  purposes,  the  weight  of  fish  landed  on  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  fell  away  from  1,233,000  to  438,000 
tons,  and  the  diminution  in  the  total  supply,  after  deduct- 
ing exports  and  re-exports,  amounted  to  nearly  one-third.  ‘ 

Sugar  imports  had  been  greatly  affected  by  the  war, 
‘ Figvires  exclusive  of  shellfish  landed  on  coasts. 
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owing  to  the  longer  average  distanee  from  whieh  supplies 
had  to  be  brought,  and  the  very  large  volume  of  tonnage 
required  to  maintain  the  shipments  on  the  ante-bellum 
scale.  It  was  impossible  to  make  good,  as  with  cereals, 
any  part  of  the  reduction  in  imports  by  home  production, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  decrease  had  to  fall  on  the 
consumer  ; but  the  shortage  of  tonnage  rendered  a heavy 
decrease  inevitable,  and  by  1918  it  amounted  to  664,000 
tons  or  34  per  cent,  on  the  1913  figures.  Smaller  in  bulk, 
but  even  larger  in  proportion,  were  the  reductions  in  ship- 
ments of  eggs  and  dairy  produce,  which  had  been  specially 
affected  by  the  dangers  of  Nortli  Sea  navigation  and  the 
friction  with  the  Northern  neutrals  arising  out  of  the 
blockade.  In  imports  of  eggs  the  reduction  was  88  per 
cent.,  in  margarine  80,  in  butter  61,  and  in  cheese  45  per 
cent.  These  reductions  were  of  special  importance,  inas- 
much as  half  the  eggs  and  margarine,  two-thirds  of  the 
butter,  and  foiir-fifths  of  the  cheese  annually  consumed 
before  the  war,  came  from  overseas.  The  expansion  of  the 
margarine  industry  in  Great  liritain,  however,  did  some- 
thing to  make  good  the  loss  of  imported  fats,  and  there  was 
a considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of  condensed  milk 
which  partly  compensated  a reduction  in  home  output 
due  to  restrictions  on  feeding-stuffs.  Of  somewhat  less 
importance  than  the  above  were  heavy  reductions  in  the 
imports  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  miscellaneous 
foodstuffs. 

Turning  to  raw  materials  and  manufactures,  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  is  an  increase  of  3,300,000  tons  in 
the  imports  of  petroleum  and  of  420,000  tons  in  those  of 
chemicals.*  Both  items  were,  of  course,  of  special  import- 
ance to  the  conduct  of  the  war  ; but  the  heavy  shipments 
of  these  essential  commodities  had  to  be  paid  for  by  large 
reductions  in  other  directions.  Of  these  reductions  by  far 
the  most  striking  in  actual  bulk  was  that  in  the  imports 
of  timber  which,  together  with  paper  and  paper-making 
materials,  was  responsible  for  more  than  half  the  total 
decline  in  volume  of  imports.  Of  the  other  important 
decreases,  the  largest  were  in  iron  ore  and  scrap  (994,000 
tons),  other  ores  and  metals  (549,000  tons),  and  manufac- 
tured iron  and  steel  (1,883,000  tons).  The  reduction  in 
imports  of  iron  ore  amounted  to  13  per  cent.,  and  together 
with  a decrease  in  the  supply  of  native  ore,  was  responsible 

' Including  nitrates. 
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for  a decline  in  the  total  output  of  pig-iron  from  10,250,000 
to  9,100,000  tonsd  As  we  have  seen,  the  shortage  of  steel 
for  mercantile  shipbuilding  was  one  of  the  main  obstacles 
to  the  reijlacement  of  losses  ; but  by  drastic  restrictions  on 
exports  and  civilian  consumption,  the  enormous  demands 
of  the  munitions  industries  were  met  in  full. 

In  textile  materials  the  reduction  amounted  to  780,000 
tons  ; but  over  400,000  tons  of  this  was  made  good  by 
prohibition  of  re-exports.  Including  the  home  production 
of  wool  and  flax,  and  the  material  obtained  from  imported 
sheepskins  and  woollen  rags,  the  reduetion  on  the  1918 
ligures,  in  the  total  supplies  available  during  1918  for  the 
leading  industries,  was  approximately  as  follows  : cotton, 
22  per  cent.  ; wool,  29  ; flax  and  tow,  63  ; jute,  8 per 
cent.  The  effect  on  the  export  trade  was  serious,  but  it 
will  be  evident  that  there  was  no  such  paralysis  of  industry 
as  existed  even  in  Allied,  and  still  more  in  enemy,  countries. 
While  Germany  was  put  to  the  greatest  straits  to  clothe 
adequately  even  her  first-line  troops.  Great  Britain  was 
still  able  to  serve,  though  at  greatly  enhanced  cost,  the 
essential  needs  of  the  home  market,  and  to  produce  a 
considerable  surplus  for  export. 

With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  reductions,  little 
need  be  said.  They  ranged  over  a wide  field  : leather, 
hides  and  skins,  cutlery  and  hardware,  electrical  goods, 
and  a long  list  of  miscellaneous  materials  and  manufactures. 
In  the  main,  they  represented  the  deliberate  exelusion  of 
luxury  goods,  and  the  restriction  of  civilian  consumption, 
even  of  necessaries,  to  the  essential  minimum,  in  order  to 
secure  ship-space  for  the  supply  of  food  and  military 
requirements. 

Remembering  that  imports  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war  had  been  larger — down  to  1916  much  larger — than 
in  1918,  it  is  evident  that  at  no  time  was  the  reduction  of 
supplies  sufficient  to  inflict  vital  injury  on  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  Periods  of  acute  anxiety  there  had 
been,  owing  to  depletion  of  stocks  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  futui’e.  Had  losses  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  spring  of  1917,  had  the  time  occupied  by  the  round 
voyage  in  the  Atlantic  continued  to  be  what  it  was  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  there  would  have  been  a different 
tale  to  tell,  and  the  gravity  of  the  danger  should  not  be 

^ It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  1913  was  an  exceptional  year.  The 
average  production  for  tlnee  years  before  the  war  was  9,S50,000  tons. 
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forgotten  because  it  was  surmounted  ; but  in  the  events 
wliich  happened,  the  strain  was  never  so  great  as  to  be 
intolerable.  There  were  undoubtedly  much  hardship  and 
more  irritation.  The  shortage  of  meat,  sugar,  and  butter, 
the  bad  quality  of  much  of  the  meat  and  bacon  released 
for  civilian  consumption,  the  unaccustomed  restrictions 
on  diet  and  habits,  and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  to 
about  140  per  cent,  above  the  1914  figures,  were  not  with- 
out their  effect  in  contributing  to  war  weariness,  and  to 
the  widespread  industrial  unrest  which  became  acute 
immediately  after  the  armistice,  and  hampered  the  progress 
of  economic  recovery  ; but  at  their  worst,  the  conditions 
never  approached  those  in  Germany,  or  even  in  other 
.Vllicd  countries. 

There  was,  of  course,  much  leeway  to  be  made  up.  The 
output  of  coal  had  fallen  off  by  45,500,000  tons,  or  nearly 
17  per  cent,  on  the  average  for  the  three  years  preceding 
the  war,  and  the  whole  working  of  the  industry  had  been 
dislocated  to  an  extent  which  forbade  any  immediate  hope 
of  recovering  the  old  standard.  Ajiart  from  the  effect 
of  shortage  and  consequent  high  prices  on  industry  and 
the  domestic  consumer,  this  was  a matter  of  grave  signi- 
ficance in  the  foreign  trade,  as  it  was  mainly  on  the  coal 
exports  that  tramp  shipping  had  been  accustomed  to  rely 
for  outward  cargoes,  and  any  diminution  of  those  exports 
must  inevitably  be  reflected  in  increased  inward  freights, 
forcing  up  the  prices  of  imports,  and  hampering  the  com- 
petition of  British  shipping  in  the  world’s  fi'cight  markets. 

Almost  equally  serious  was  the  condition  of  the  jjorts 
and  railways.  Both  permanent-way  and  rolling-stock  had 
deteriorated  seriously  through  overstrain  and  postpone- 
ment of  repairs,  and  both  this,  and  the  effects  on  coasting 
trailic  of  the  artificially  restricted  railway  rates,  which 
were  continued  long  after  the  armistice,  rendered  the  dis- 
tribution of  imports  a matter  of  extreme  dilliculty.  That 
diilieulty  was  increased  by  the  large  proportion  of  imports 
which,  even  after  the  armistice,  continued  to  be  rationed, 
and  hence  to  be  more  slowly  distributed  from  the  ports. 
To  the  effects  of  port  congestion,  especially  on  the  effective 
supply  of  foodstuffs,  many  of  the  main  dilUculties  of  the 
transition  period  may  be  attributed. 

Again,  the  suspension  of  private  building,  due  to  restric- 
tions on  the  import  of  materials,  as  well  as  to  shortage  of 
labour,  was  responsible  for  the  acute  housing  shortage. 
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which  had  such  serious  results  on  the  social  life  of  the 
nation.  It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  multiply  instances 
of  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  dislocation,  directly 
or  indirectly  due  to  war  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  the  productive  power  of  the  country  as 
a whole  was  little  impaired.  The  area  under  cultivation 
was  larger  than  before  the  war,  the  reduction  in  live  stock 
was  comparatively  small,  and  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
by  any  other  Euroi^ean  belligerent,  the  main  industries 
had  been  preserved  as  going  concerns.  The  transition 
from  war  to  peace  presented  many  difficulties,  but  there 
was  no  such  gulf  to  be  bridged  as  in  Germany,  or  even  in 
France  or  Italy.  It  should  be  added  that,  of  the  chief 
internal  obstacles  to  recovery,  the  reduction  in  the  coal 
output  was  almost  wholly,  and  the  spread  of  industrial 
unrest  very  largely,  the  outcome  of  conditions  only  in- 
directly affected  by  the  course  of  the  war  at  sea. 

Far  more  serious  in  its  permanent  results  than  any 
direct  effect  of  the  constriction  of  supplies,  was  the 
hnancial  situation  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  export, 
and  the  redirection  of  both  the  export  and  the  import 
trade.  For  these,  the  submarine  campaign  w’as,  in  large 
measure,  responsible. 

Roth  tendencies  had  shown  themselves  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  war.  In  1915,  owing  to  the  initial  loss  of  markets, 
and  general  industrial  and  linancial  dislocation,  the  volume 
of  all  exports  dropped  heavily,  and  the  proportion  of  export 
to  import  values  fell  off  from  about  83  per  cent,  in  1913, 
to  57  i^er  cent.  In  1910,  while  the  volume  of  imports  was 
somewhat  reduced,  that  of  exports  showed  a considerable 
expansion.  The  process  of  replacing  recruited  or  diverted 
labour  had  made  good  progress  ; trade  had  settled  down 
into  its  new  channels,  and  the  cessation  of  German  exports, 
coupled  w’ith  reduced  production  in  France  and  Italy,  led 
to  a strong  demand  for  British  goods  in  both  Allied  and 
neutral  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  restrictions  imposed 
for  war  purposes  hampered  the  development  of  many 
branches  of  the  export,  and  especially  the  re-export,  traffic, 
and  the  effective  demands  of  the  Allies  were  limited  both 
by  tonnage  difficulties  in  the  coal  trade,  and  by  the  receiv- 
ing capacity  of  their  ports.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
steadily  increasing  military  demands  on  labour  and 
material,  shipments  of  the  main  staple  exports  were  on 
111—30 
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tlie  up-gi’ade,  and  the  total  proportion  of  export  to  import 
values  rose  to  G4  per  eent. 

The  direction  of  the  trade,  however,  was  changing. 
Shipments  to  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  amounted,  in 
191G,  to  27-5  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  total  exports  and  re- 
exports, as  against  131  per  cent,  in  1913,  and  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  Allies,  led  to 
the  severe  restriction  of  exports,  especially  of  coal,  to  many 
neutral  markets.  Meanwhile,  the  proportion  of  imports 
drawn  from  North  America  had  been  steadily  rising.  The 
vast  agricultural  and  manufacturing  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  convenience  of  shipment,  con- 
venience of  credit,  especially  for  Government  jiurchases, 
all  combined  to  make  it  natural  to  seek  in  North  America 
the  fulhlmcnt  of  the  new  war  demands,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  supplies  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Sea,  and  the  failure  of  the  Australian  harvest. 
From  18-4  in  1913,  the  proportion  of  imports  (recorded 
values)  drawn  from  the  United  States  alone  rose  to  27-9 
per  eent.  in  1915,  and  in  191G,  when  the  tonnage  problem 
began  to  affect  the  situation  acutely,  to  30-8  per  cent. 

Unfortunately,  the  demand  for  liritish  products  in  the 
United  States  was  comparatively  small  and  exports  to 
that  country  showed  no  comparable  increase.  By  the 
beginning  of  1917,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Treasury  were  at 
their  wits’  end  to  provide  dollar  credits.  At  this  point 
came  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war,  by  which  the 
financial  jjroblcm  was  temporarily  solved.  This  develop- 
ment coincided  alike  with  the  acute  shortage  of  tonnage 
])roduccd  by  the  extended  submarine  campaign,  and  with 
the  wide  extension  of  (fovernment  control  over  imports 
and  shipping  by  which  it  was  sought  to  meet  it.  From 
that  moment,  the  term  “ seaborne  trade  ” becomes  almost 
a misnomer  as  applied  to  the  process  by  which  Great 
Britain  and  her  European  Allies  were  fed  and  cqxiipped. 
It  was  no  longer  a question  of  free  exchange  of  com- 
modities in  an  oj)cn  market,  but  of  obtaining  supplies,  at 
any  cost,  from  the  nearest  possible  sources,  on  credits 
which  mortgaged  the  future  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
present. 

By  1918  shipments  from  the  United  States  alone 
amounted  to  39-2  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  total  imports 
received,  and  though  there  were  many  commodities  which 
the  United  States  did  not  produce  in  sullicient  quantities 
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for  British  requirements,  the  purcliase  of  sueh  commodities 
was  concentrated  with  equal  rigour  on  tlie  nearest  available 
source.  Meanwhile,  the  total  volume  of  exports  and  re- 
exports had  greatly  decreased,  and  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  diminished  shipments  was  devoted  to  supijlying 
the  essential  needs  of  the  Allies.  Of  the  total  import 
values  only  two-fifths  was  offset  by  exports  and  re-exports, 
and  of  those  exports  over  33  j)er  cent,  went  to  France  and 
Italy  alone,  and  represented,  in  the  main,  credits  granted 
to  the  French  and  Italian  Governments.  On  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  the  restrictions  on  re-exports,  the  total 
shipments  to  the  United  States  had  fallen,  even  in  nominal 
value,  below  the  peace  figures.  While  less  than  one-third 
of  the  exports  to  France  and  Italy  was  paid  for  by  imports 
from  those  countries,  the  value  of  goods  received  from  the 
United  States  was  nineteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
British  and  foreign  produce  shijDpcd  in  return. 

Exactly  how  far  the  invisible  exports  by  which  the 
balance  of  trade  was  normally  adjusted,  had  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  the  war,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  The 
earnings  of  British  shipping  were  certainly  large  ; but  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  not  only  were  British  ships 
withdrawn  in  large  numbers  from  the  inter-foreign  trade, 
but  a large  proportion  of  the  services  rendered  to  foreigners 
during  the  later  years  of  the  war,  were  performed  for  the 
Allies  at  Blue  Book  or  limitation  rates.  The  actual 
charges  made  to  the  Allied  Governments  for  the  services 
of  requisitioned  tonnage  were  not  on  a strict  basis  of  cost, 
but  they  were  substantially  below  free  market  rates,  and 
it  must  further  be  remembered  that  services  for  the  Allies 
went  to  swell  the  total  of  their  ultimate  indebtedness, 
rather  than  to  assist  in  redressing  the  balance  of  trade  with 
the  main  sources  of  supply. 

Other  sources  of  revenue  had  been  grievously  reduced. 
The  sale  of  foreign,  chiefly  American,  securities  had  cut 
down  by  aboutj25  per  cent,  the  annual  income  from  in- 
vestments abroad, s and  though  the  new  indebtedness 
contracted  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  was  offset 
by  loans  made  to  the  Allies,  it  was  doubtful  how  far  these 
loans  could  be  regarded  as  recoverable.  Further,  the 
restriction  of  the  transit  and  entrepot  trade  involved  a 
serious  loss  of  commissions  and  intermediate  profits. 

This  reduction  of  the  entrepot  trade  was  mainly  due 
to  restrictions  on  imports  and  rearrangement  of  services 
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arising  from  the  shortage  of  tonnage.  Down  to  1916 
tlie  trade  had  been  fairly  well  maintained,  especially  the 
re-exports  to  America  of  Egyptian  cotton,  and  of  wool, 
tin,  rubber,  and  tropical  products.  It  was  the  import 
restrictions  of  1917  which  struck  the  first  heavy  blow  at 
the  general  re-export  traffic,  and  the  big  further  reduction 
in  1918  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  accentuated  Atlantic 
concentration,  and  consequent  reduction  of  the  inward 
tonnage  available  on  the  Eastern,  Australasian,  and  African 
tracks. 

The  decline  in  exports  of  British  jiroduce  and  manu- 
factures cannot  so  easily  be  attributed  to  any  one  cause. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  set  in  early  in  the  war,  and  there  were 
other  factors,  besides  the  shortage  of  tonnage,  which 
checked  the  subsequent  recovery.  By  1918  the  Russian 
market  had  been  wholly  lost,  and  the  friction  with 
Scandinavia  and  Holland  had  culminated  in  the  general 
embargo  on  shipments  to  those  countries.  This  restriction 
of  markets,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  the  decline. 

How  great  that  decline  was,  the  figures  for  a few  typical 
cxjjorts  will  show.  Shipments  of  cotton  piece-goods  in 
1918  were  smaller  than  in  1913  by  48  per  cent.,  of  woollen 
and  worsted  tissues  by  42,  of  silk  broadstuffs  and  mixtures 
by  46,  and  of  linen  and  jute  piece-goods  by  64  and  82 
per  cent,  respectively.  Exports  of  iron  and  steel  had 
fallen  off  by  67,  of  machinery  by  75,  and  of  coal,  coke,  and 
patent  fuel  by  55  per  cent.  Among  miscellaneous  manu- 
factures may  be  mentioned  decreases  varying  from  67  to 
84  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of  china  and  earthenware,  plate 
glass,  bottles,  boots  and  shoes,  cement,  oilcloth,  and  paper, 
and  the  list  could  be  almost  indefinitely  extended. 

Except  as  regards  coal,  for  which  tonnage  had  been 
short  from  the  first,  owing  to  the  number  of  colliers 
rc(pusitioncd  for  Admiralty  purposes,  very  little  of  this 
decrease  can  be  attributed  directly  to  lack  of  shii^ping 
space.  It  is  true  that  the  decline  in  British  exports  to 
the  Ear  East,  to  India,  and  to  Australasia  was  proportion- 
ately greater  than  that  in  shipments  to  markets  less 
affected  by  the  redistribution  of  liner  services  ; but  the 
difference  between  the  shipments  to  these  countries  and 
their  average  share  of  exports,  accounts  only  for  a small 
proportion  of  the  total  reduction.  Moreover,  there  were 
other  causes  at  work  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  more 
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distant  markets.  Quite  apart  from  actual  shortage  of 
outward  tonnage,  the  length  of  the  routes  rendered  high 
freights  a serious  obstacle  to  trade.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  although  the  Indian  services  were  never  so  severely 
treated  as  those  to  the  Far  East  or  Australasia,  it  was  the 
expoi’ts  of  cotton  piece-goods  to  India  which  show  the  most 
startling  reduction,  and  much  of  this  must  be  attributed 
to  the  financial  effects  of  the  war  on  the  purchasing-power 
of  the  native  population,  and  to  the  high  cost  of  the 
British  product.  To  a great  extent  British  manufactures 
were  displaced,  especially  as  regards  the  coarser  lines,  by 
cheap  Japanese  goods  ; and  while  British  exports  to  India 
were,  even  in  nominal  value,  less  by  one-third  in  1918 
than  in  1913,  those  from  JajDan  were  more  than  six  times 
as  great  as  in  that  year.  The  Indian  output  itself  was 
also  greatly  expanded.  Even  had  ample  tonnage  been 
available,  much  trade  must  have  been  lost. 

It  was  by  restricting  the  inward  tonnage  available 
from  such  important  sources  of  raw  material  as  Austra- 
lasia for  wool,  India  for  jute,  the  Philippines  for  hemp,  and 
China  and  Japan  for  silk,  rather  than  by  the  reduction  in 
outward  tonnage  for  the  less  bidky  manufactured  article, 
that  the  Atlantic  couceutratiou  struck  its  most  severe 
blow  at  the  export  trade.  A considerable  reduction  in 
exports  there  must  have  been  in  any  event.  By  1918,  not 
only  was  the  total  number  of  persons,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  employed  in  industry,  rather  smaller  than  in  1914, 
but  no  less  than  61-5  per  cent,  w'ere  employed  on  Govern- 
ment work.  Even  allowing  for  the  priority,  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  labour  and  material,  given  to  the  exjjort  trade  over 
manufacture  for  the  home  market,  the  demands  of  the 
fighting  services  must  have  reduced  largely  the  exportable 
surplus  of  many  staple  products. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  import  restrictions  can  be 
very  clearly  traced.  The  drop  in  shipments  of  iron  and 
steel  was  no  doubt  due  mainly  to  the  munitions  demand, 
but  had  it  been  possible  to  maintain  the  imports  of  iron 
ore,  pig-iron,  and  steel  at  the  level  of  1913,  the  exports 
need  not  have  fallen  off,  as  they  did,  by  over  two-thirds. 
Cotton  is  an  instance  still  more  to  the  point  ; the  war 
demand  on  the  cotton  industry  was  comparatively  small, 
and  could  be  met  by  restrictions  on  civilian  consumption. 
But,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  allocation  of  space  to 
imports  of  raw  cotton,  the  output  of  the  mills  fell  off  in 
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1917  to  about  three-quarters,  and  in  1918  to  about  two- 
thirds,  of  the  1913  figures,  and  this  decrease  goes  a very 
long  way  to  account  for  the  reduction  in  exports. 

The  export  of  woollens  illustrates  equally  clearly  the 
effect  of  the  restrictions.  Down  to  1917  the  net  import 
of  wool  was  on  the  average  little  below  the  peace  level, 
and  though  the  demands  of  the  Army  for  clothing  and 
blankets  involved  considerable  restriction  of  civilian  con- 
sumption, the  total  export  of  woollens  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  compared  not  unfavourably  with  1913.  It 
was  not  until  1918,  when  the  supply  of  material  was  so 
drastically  cut  down,  that  exports  showed  a hea\y 
decrease.  ‘ The  figures  for  linen,  jute,  and  leather  goods 
tell  the  same  story,  and  to  the  shortage  of  tonnage  for 
imports,  coupled  with  the  war  demands  on  output,  the 
greater  part  of  the  general  decline  may  fairly  be  attributed. 

Reduced  as  it  was,  the  volume  of  British  exports  during 
the  war  was  yet  considerable,  and  some  part  at  least  of 
the  adverse  balance  had  been  made  good  by  invisible 
exports  and  the  sale  of  securities.  To  a far  greater  extent 
than  France  or  Italy,  Great  Britain  had  been  able  to  pay 
her  way  in  goods  and  services,  and  the  effect  of  this  was 
seen  after  the  war  in  the  stability  of  sterling  as  compared 
with  the  continental  currencies.  This  stability,  however, 
was  comparative  only,  and  while  the  high  premium  on 
sterling  in  l^aris,  Rome,  and  Brussels  restricted  the  ability 
of  the  Allied  markets  to  absorb  British  exports,  adverse 
exchanges  in  New  York  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
inqiorts. 

Any  discussion  of  the  effect  on  industry  and  commerce 
after  the  war  of  the  problems  jjrcsented  by  Inter-Allied 
indebtedness  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchanges  lies, 
of  course,  outside  the  scope  of  these  volumes.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  present  any  true  picture  of 
the  effect  of  the  war  at  sea,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that, 
so  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  the  fundamental 
factors  were  the  enormous  surplus  of  inqiorts  over  exports 
during  the  war  years,  and  the  redirection  of  both  the 
import  and  the  export  trades,  on  lines  dictated  by  war 
necessities  rather  than  by  commercial  considerations. 
For  this  the  military  obligations  incurred  were  primarily 

* Tho  effect  of  a reduction  in  imports  of  any  material  was,  of  course,  to 
reduce  exports  of  tho  manufactiu-ed  product  by  a still  larger  proportion, 
owing  to  tho  necessity  of  keeping  up  army  supplies  to  the  previous  level. 
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responsible,  by  diverting  labour,  material,  and  tonnage,  in 
ever-increasing  ^proportions,  from  commercial  employ- 
ment ; but  the  effect  of  this  diversion  was  aggravated 
to  an  incalculable  extent  by  the  destruction  of  tonnage. 

For  Great  Britain  at  any  rate,  the  primary  necessity 
of  economic  recovery  was  the  speediest  possible  return  to 
the  natural  flow  of  trade.  Apart,  however,  from  all  post- 
bellum  developments,  there  were  many  obstacles  to  this 
process,  inherent  in  the  actual  situation  at  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  tfermany,  second  only  to  India  as  a market 
for  British  exj^orts,  and  second  only  to  the  United  States 
as  a source  of  supply,  was  wiped,  temporarily,  almost 
off  the  commercial  map.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
lay  in  ruins,  and  though  the  States  created  or  aggrandised 
at  its  expense  were  in  dire  need  of  every  kind  of  goods, 
the  difficulty  of  financing  shipments  opposed  an  almost 
insuperable  bar  to  any  full  satisfaction  of  their  demands. 
With  the  greater  part  of  Russia  all  commercial  relations 
were  suspended,  and  it  was  likely  to  be  many  years,  in  any 
event,  before  either  the  productive  or  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  late  Empire  was  restored  to  its  former  maxi- 
mum. Even  the  Allied  countries,  great  as  was  their  need 
of  goods,  were  to  a large  extent  restrained,  by  the  condition 
of  the  exchanges,  from  making  their  demands  effective. 

The  European  neutrals,  on  the  other  hand,  were  both 
eager  and  able  to  resume  the  full  current  of  trade  which 
the  war  had  so  gravely  interrupted.  The  Scandinavian 
States  and  Holland,  in  particular,  had  been  drained  of  all 
aceumidated  stocks  by  the  effeet  of  the  embargoes  ; their 
finaneial  position  was  far  stronger  than  that  of  the  late 
belligerents,  and  in  the  first  year  of  peace  their  effective 
demand  did  something  to  make  good  the  diminished 
purchasing-power  of  the  other  European  markets. 

In  the  more  distant  countries  much  ground  had  inevit- 
ably been  lost.  The  reduction  of  British  exports  and  the 
withdrawal  of  British  shipping  had  presented  Japan  and 
the  United  States  with  opportunities  for  effective  competi- 
tion in  India,  the  Far  East,  Australia,  and  South  America, 
of  which  their  comparatively  abundant  tonnage  and  ex- 
panding production  had  enabled  them  to  take  full  advan- 
tage. Further,  the  actual  purchasing-power  of  the  great 
Indian  market  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  effects 
of  interrupted  communications,  war  taxation,  and  unrest. 
In  particular,  the  area  under  cultivation  fell  off  so  greatly 
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that,  from  October  1918,  the  export  of  wheat  temporarily 
ceased. 

Many  of  tliese  conditions  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  temporary  only,  and  some  make-weight  was  pro- 
vided by  the  increase  of  trade  with  British  West  Afriea, 
enriched  by  the  demand  for  oil-seeds  and  kernels,  whether 
for  margarine  or  munitions  purposes,  and  with  Egypt, 
whenee  the  imports  of  cotton,  wool,  cotton-seed,  and 
onions  had  inereased  in  relative  importance,  though  not 
in  actual  volume. 

Nothing,  however,  could  fully  compensate  for  the 
prostration  of  so  large  a part  of  the  European  continent, 
it  was  not  only  in  the  loss  of  markets  that  the  effeet  was 
felt  . The  loss  of  the  Russian  supplies  of  wheat,  oil,  flax, 
hemp,  and  timber,  of  German  and  Austrian  sugar,  and  of 
(ierman  rnanufaetures,  all  tended  to  jjerpetuate  the  con- 
centration of  purchases  on  those  sources  of  supply  where 
the  war  had  created  so  great  an  adverse  balance  of  trade. 
Even  when  all  restrietions  on  the  freedom  of  commerce 
were  removed,  it  was  impossible  that  trade  coidd  resume 
a “ normal  ” course  while  abnormal  eonditions  continued 
to  dominate  so  lai’ge  a proportion  of  the  cconomie  world. 

It  would  be  idle,  if  not  impertinent,  to  attempt  in  the 
few  pages  that  remain,  any  general  discussion  of  the  de- 
ductions to  be  drawn  from  the  record  of  this  titanic  conflict. 
It  is  impossible  to  drop  the  curtain,  entirely  without 
comment,  on  the  record  of  events  that  have  left  their 
mark  so  deeply  graven  on  the  life  of  the  world  ; but  that 
comment  must  be  confined  to  one  or  two  points  of  out- 
standing significance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  course  of  the  war  emphasised 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  beyond  all  general  expeetation, 
the  importance  of  maritime  communications.  The 
dc])cndcnce  of  (ircat  Britain  on  oversea  supplies  was  an 
accepted  axiom  ; but  the  extent  to  which  that  dependence 
was  shared,  at  any  rate  under  war  conditions,  by  other 
nations,  had  hardly  been  suflicicntly  appreciated.  That 
dc])cndcncc  was,  however,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
economic  developments  of  the  century  preceding  the  war, 
the  increasing  importance  to  industrial  countries  of  raw 
materials  and  fuel,  and  the  increasing  tendency  of  such 
countries  to  rely  on  foreign  sources  to  supplement  their 
own  jmuluction  of  foodstuffs.  In  (iermany,  where  the 
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process  of  industrialisation  had  been  very  rapid  during 
recent  years,  it  had  been  aceompanied  by  an  intensification 
of  agricultural  development ; but  this  agricultural  develop- 
ment itself  was  based  on  large  oversea  supplies  of  artificial 
fertilisers  and  eoncentrated  feeding-stuff s.  Indeed,  the 
extent  to  which  the  European  food  i3roduction  depended 
on  imported  fodder  and  fertilisers  was  one  of  the  lessons 
most  clearly  brought  out  by  the  war. 

For  all  the  belligerents  alike,  this  dependence  on  oversea 
supplies  was  greatly  aceentuated  by  the  character  of 
the  war  itself.  The  development  of  naval  and  military 
material,  and  the  direct  demands  of  the  fighting  services 
on  the  products  of  industry,  exceeded  anything  that  had 
been  known  or  anticipated,  and  those  demands  increased 
both  directly  and  indirectly  the  importance  of  maritime 
communications  ; directly,  because  no  country  produced 
in  itself  all  the  materials  necessary  to  the  arming  and 
equipment  of  its  forees  ; indireetly,  because  the  diversion 
of  labour  to  the  war  industries,  as  well  as  to  the  fighting 
line,  inevitably  reaeted  on  the  home  output,  whether  of 
food  or  of  the  eivil  industries.  To  France  and  Italy  the 
freedom  of  overseas  communications  was  as  3'ital  as  to 
Great  Britain  herself,  and  though  Germany’s  balance  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  strength  fitted  her  to  endure 
a prolonged  period  of  isolation  better  than  any  other 
European  Power,  she  was  able  to  hold  out  for  four  and 
a half  years  only  at  the  cost  of  a complete  economic 
and  social  collapse,  which  was  indeed  precipitated  by 
military  defeat,  but  had  already  become  inevitable.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Germany  w^as  never 
completely  isolated,  for  it  proved  impossible  to  stop  the 
supplies  of  Swedish  ore,  and  twice  at  least,  by  the  invasion 
of  Roumania  and  by  the  eollapse  of  Russia,  she  was 
enabled  to  increase  her  food  supplies  at  a moment  of  the 
acutest  crisis.  Further,  her  stoeks  of  many  materials 
necessary  for  war  purposes,  scanty  as  they  were,  had  been 
built  UJ3,  to  some  extent,  during  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  of  war,  before  the  maehinery  of  economic  pressure 
became  fully  effective. 

This  leads  us  to  the  result  of  that  development  of  com- 
munications which  was  emphasised  in  the  introduetion  to 
the  first  volume,  as  the  main  new  factor  in  the  exercise  of 
economic  pressure.  It  had  become  necessary  to  block  the 
passage  of  suj)plies  not  only  through  the  enemy’s  own 
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ports,  but  through  every  port  with  which  he  could  com- 
municate by  rail,  road,  river,  or  canal.  This  inevitably 
meant  wide-spread  interference  with  neutral  trade,  and 
apart  altogether  from  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter,  it 
early  became  evident  that  the  dependence  of  the  belli- 
gerents themselves  on  supplies  from  neutral  countries, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  ride  rough-shod  over  neutral 
interests.  It  was  necessary  to  jjroceed  by  negotiation  and 
agreement  as  well  as  by  decree.  At  first  there  seemed 
to  be  a possibility  that  the  exercise  of  sea-power  might 
be  stultified  by  the  new  conditions  that  had  arisen  ; but 
if  the  belligerents  were  economically  dependent  on  the 
neutrals,  so  were  the  neutrals  on  the  belligerents,  and 
there  gradually  arose  round  the  Central  Powers  a network 
of  agreements  and  undertakings,  enforced  by  bunker  regu- 
lations, embargoes  on  sujjplies,  and  financial  restrictions, 
as  well  as  by  naval  force,  which,  though  no  technical 
blockade  was  instituted,  amounted  to  a more  effective  and 
drastic  stoppage  of  enemy  trade  than  naval  force  alone 
had  ever  secured. 

The  foundation  on  which  the  whole  of  this  elaborate 
structure  was  reared  was  itself  dual  in  character.  In 
the  first  i)laec,  the  Allies  possessed  a working  command 
of  the  sea,  enabling  them  to  exercise  such  control  of  the 
trade  routes  as  rendered  evasion  extremely  difficult.  The 
result  of  this  was  that,  even  in  respect  of  traffic  the  contra- 
band nature  of  which  was  technically  doubtful,  neutral 
merehants  and  shipowners  were  willing  to  make  large 
eonecssions,  rather  than  incur  the  delay  and  inconvenience 
arising  from  exercise  by  the  Allies  of  their  undoubted  right 
of  visit  and  search.  In  the  second  place,  the  Allies  pos- 
sessed from  the  first  something  approaching  a practical 
monopoly  of  many  supplies  especially  important  to  the 
only  neulral  Powers  who  were  in  a position  to  give  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  maintaining  German  trade.  In 
parlicidar,  their  control  over  the  supplies  of  fuel — the 
primary  essential  of  all  industry  and  transport — gave  them 
a lever  the  iinjiortance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate. In  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  after  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Unitctl  States,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
controlled,  by  original  ownership,  by  jnirchase,  or  by 
agreement,  so  large  a jwoportion  of  the  world’s  supplies, 
tonnage,  cables,  and  credit  facilities,  that  they  were 
able  to  back  their  demands  by  an  extraordinary  intensity 
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of  pressure.  For  this  very  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  lie 
cautious  in  drawing  deductions  for  the  future.  The  results 
achieved  in  1914-18  were  rendered  possible  by  the  ex- 
ceptional strength,  economic  as  well  as  military,  of  the 
belligerent  groups.  With  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  all  the  leading  industrial  and  commercial  Powers 
were,  from  the  first,  participants  in  the  struggle,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  attitude  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  minor  neutrals,  towards  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Allies,  was  strongly  coloured  by  the  excep- 
tional disregard  of  neutral  interests  that  marked  Germany’s 
conduct  of  the  war  at  sea. 

In  the  events  which  happened,  the  effect  of  modern 
conditions  proved  to  be  not  only  to  accentuate  the  im- 
portance of  economic  j^ressure,  but  to  increase  the  strin- 
gency with  which  it  could  be  applied  by  belligerents  strong 
at  sea  and  strong  in  their  economic  position.  To  Germany 
the  exercise  of  this  more  drastic  form  of  pressure  was 
impossible,  and  she  endeavoured  to  make  good  the  loss, 
by  employing  ruthlessly  a form  of  sporadic  raiding  which 
differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  cruiser  w'arfare  of  the 
past,  but  was  at  once  more  difficult  to  counter  and  infinitely 
more  destructive  of  civilian  lives  and  of  neutral  property. 
How  nearly  she  attained  her  ends,  and  how  she  was 
ultimately  frustrated,  these  pages  have  attempted  to  show. 

It  is  for  others  to  comment  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  methods  adopted  to  defend  commerce  against  the 
submarine  attack  ; but  it  may  perhaps  be  emphasised 
that,  in  the  frustration  of  that  attack,  the  utilisation  of 
shipping  was  as  important  as  its  defence.  It  was  not  only 
by  war  losses  that  the  shortage  of  tonnage  was  produced, 
and  but  for  economies  in  the  employment  of  shipping,  and 
the  acceleration  of  turn-round,  that  shortage  might  well 
have  been  decisive,  despite  the  gradual  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  loss.  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  misleading  to  think 
of  the  problem  of  supply  in  terms  of  “ tonnage.”  What 
governs  the  volume  of  supjdies  received  is  not  tonnage  but 
annual  carrying  power,  and  nothing  was  more  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  war  than  the  complexity  of  the 
factors  which  go  to  make  uj3  carrying  power,  and  the 
danger  of  dealing  singly  with  any  one  of  them.  Whether 
under  private  enterprise  or  State  control,  the  carrying 
power  of  the  ships  depends,  not  only  on  the  smooth  working 
of  the  whole  machinery  of  transport  and  distribution,  but 
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on  its  instantaneous  response  to  the  fluetuating  demands 
of  the  eommeree  whieh  it  serves.  It  depends  also  on  the 
regularity  and  elastieity  of  that  eommeree  itself.  The 
ships,  the  ports,  the  railways,  the  merchant’s  office,  and 
the  banker’s  counting-house  are  all  cog-wheels  in  the  one 
great  machine,  and  a break-down  or  lack  of  co-ordination 
at  any  one  point  will  clog  the  working  of  the  whole.  How 
difiicult,  and  at  the  same  time  how  necessary,  it  is  to  main- 
tain this  co-ordination  and  flexibility,  even  under  the  stress 
of  war,  we  have  learned  by  bitter  experience. 

In  judging  the  achievements  of  all  who  shared, 
whether  as  officials  or  in  their  private  capacity,  the 
task  of  maintaining  supplies,  one  thing  must  be 
remembered.  The  strain  to  which  British  commerce 
and  shipping  were  subjected  was  beyond  all  previous 
exjjerience.  It  was  no  new  thing  that  Great  Britain  should 
keep  the  seas,  should  finance  and  supply  her  Allies,  and 
should  furnish  a contingent  in  the  field.  That  she  should 
bear  the  main  brunt  of  the  war  at  sea  and  of  the  economic 
and  industrial  effort,  while  providing  and  equipping  an 
army  on  the  continental  scale,  was  altogether  without 
])rccedcnt.  To  the  perplexities,  and  to  the  strain  on  the 
national  resources  arising  from  this  immense  expansion  of 
the  military  effort,  may  be  attributed,  in  large  measure,  the 
failure  to  maintain  the  shij)building  output,  to  preserve  the 
free  flow  of  traffic  through  the  ports,  and  to  keep  up 
the  export  trade.  As  the  war  went  on  and  the  intensity 
of  the  submarine  attack  increased,  the  consequences  of 
these  failures  became  manifest  ; at  the  same  time  there 
was  a steady  growth  both  in  the  military  contribution 
itself  and  in  the  assistance  required  by  the  Allies  from 
British  industries  and  shipping.  Finally  a crisis  was 
reached  in  the  problem  of  British  and  Allied  supplies,  which 
could  be  surmoimtcd  only  at  a heavy  sacrifice  of  economic 
strength,  and  then  only  by  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
United  States.  Looking  back,  we  can  see  that,  had  the  ex- 
lent  of  our  resources  and  the  demands  upon  them  been  more 
justly  appreciated  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  some 
measures  been  adojitcd  earlier  and  others  never  adopted 
at  all,  the  double  burden  imposed  upon  Great  Britain 
might  have  been  sustained  with  greater  case  at  the  time 
and  at  less  cost  to  the  future.  It  is  no  little  thing  that  it 
was  sustained  unflinchingly. 
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POWERS  OF  THE  SHIPPING  CONTROLLER 

The  chief  powers  conferred  on  the  Controller  by  Regulations 
under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  were  as  follows  : 

Regulation  37C,  14  April,  1917.  Empowers  the  Admiralty 
or  the  Shipping  Controller,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  enforce  equipment  with  safety  apparatus  and  (by 
amendment  of  21  December,  1917)  dazzle  painting. 

Regulation  39BBR,  28  June,  1917,  gives  the  Controller  general 
powers  over  shipping  and  shipbuilding.  As  amended  in  Novem- 
ber 1917  it  read  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  Shipping  Controller  may  make  orders  regulating, 
restricting  or  giving  directions  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  trades  in  which  ships  are  to  be  employed,  the  traffic  to  be 
carried  therein,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the 
traffic  is  to  be  earried,  the  ports  at  which  cargo  is  to  be  loaded 
or  discharged  or  passengers  embarked  or  disembarked  (includ- 
ing directions  requiring  ships  to  proceed  to  speeified  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading  cargo  or  embarking  or 
disembarking  passengers),  the  ports  at  which  consignees  of 
cargo  are  to  take  delivery  thereof,  the  rates  (maxima  or  minima) 
to  be  charged  for  freight  or  hire  of  ships  and  the  carriage  of 
passengers,  the  form  of  bills  of  lading  and  passenger  tickets, 
the  building,  repairing,  equipping,  refitting,  converting  or 
altering  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  the  user  of  and  the  work  to  be 
done  in  or  with  any  dock,  shipyard,  dry  dock,  or  other  accom- 
modation adapted  or  capable  of  being  adapted  for  building, 
repairing,  equipping,  or  refitting  ships  or  vessels  (in  this  regu- 
lation included  in  the  term  “ shipyard  ”),  and  any  plant  in  or 
about  the  same,  the  priority  and  manner  in  which  and  the 
places  at  which  orders  or  contracts  for  building,  repairing, 
e<iuipping,  refitting,  converting  or  altering  ships  or  vessels  are 
to  be  exeeuted  or  any  such  work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  respect  thereof  and  other  matters  affecting 
shipping,  where  it  appears  to  the  Controller  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient to  make  any  such  order  for  the  purpose  of  making 
shipj)ing  available  for  the  needs  of  the  country  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  the  best  use  thereof  having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  or  for  providing  and  maintaining  an 
elFicient  supply  of  shipping  : 
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Provided  tliat  any  order  made  under  this  regulation  shall 
have  effcet  snbjcet  to  any  regulations  made  or  orders  given 
under  Regulations  ,‘57,  >‘58  or  .3!)  [relating  to  pilotage,  ete.]. 

(2)  Any  order  made  under  this  regulation  may  contain  such 
j)rovisions  as  to  entry,  inspection  of  books  and  documents,  or 
otherwise  as  may  aj)pear  to  the  Controller  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient for  the  purposes  of  his  duties. 

(.3)  Tlie  Shij)j)ing  Controller  may  by  order  requisition  or 
retpiire  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
used  in  the  manner  l)est  suited  for  the  needs  of  the  country, 
any  slii|)s,  or  any  cargo  space  or  passenger  accommodation 
in  any  shijis,  or  any  rights  under  any  charter,  freight  engage- 
ment, or  similar  contract  affecting  any  ship,  and  require  ships 
so  requisitioned  to  be  delivered  to  the  Controller  or  anj’  person 
or  ))crsons  named  by  him  at  such  times  and  at  such  places 
as  the  Controller  may  require,  where  it  appears  to  the  Controller 
necessary  or  expedient  to  make  any  such  order  for  the  purpose 
of  making  shipping  available  for  the  needs  of  the  country  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  the  best  use  thereof  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

Such  comjjensation  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  use  of  a 
shij)  or  cargo  space  or  passenger  accommodation  requisitioned 
under  this  regulation  and  for  services  thereby  occasioned  as  in 
defanlt  of  agreement  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
.Vrbitration  constituted  under  the  Proclamation  of  the  third 
day  of  August,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  respecting  the 
rccpiisitioning  of  ships  by  the  Admiralty. 

( t)  Any  order  made  under  this  regulation  affecting  any  ship 
may  be  served  on  the  owner  of  the  ship,  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  suHieiently  served  if  sent  by  registered  post  addressed 
to  the  managing  owner  or  other  jjerson  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ship  is  entrusted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner 
at  his  registered  address. 

(.5)  Any  order  under  this  regulation  may  be  made  either  so 
as  to  apply  generally  to  all  ships  or  shijjyards  or  to  apply  to 
ships  or  siiii)yards  belonging  to  any  particular  owner,  or  to 
shii)s  or  shipyards  of  any  class  or  description,  or  so  as  to  apj)ly 
to  any  specified  ship  or  shipyard,  and  any  such  order  may 
direct  that  all  contracts  or  any  class  or  any  special  contract 
affected  by  the  order  shall  be  abrogated,  or  shall  remain  in 
force  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  order,  but  subject  to 
any  exceptions  or  modifications  for  which  provision  may  be 
made  by  the  order. 

((!)  If  the  owner,  master,  or  other  i)crson  in  charge  of  a shi}) 
or  the  ocenpier  of  a shipyard  or  any  other  person  affected  by  an 
order  under  this  regulation  acts  in  contravention  of  or  fails  to 
comply  with  any  j)rovisions  of  the  order,  or  aids  or  abets  any 
other  j)erson,  whether  or  not  sneh  other  person  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  doing  anything  which  if  done  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  would  be  a contravention  of  any  such  provision,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a summary  offence  against  these  regulations. 

(7)  The  powers  conferred  by  this  regulation  shall  be  in 
addition  to  and  not  in  derogation  of  any  prerogative  right  or 
other  powers  of  His  IMajesty,  and  the  Shipping  Controller  may 
make  arrangements  with  any  other  Government  department 
for  the  exercise  by  that  department  on  behalf  of  the  Shipi)ing 
Controller  of  any  of  the  powers  of  the  Shipping  Controller 
under  this  regulation,  and  where  before  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  any  ship  or  any 
cargo  space  or  passenger  accommodation  in  any  ship  or  any 
rights  under  any  charter,  freight  engagement,  or  similar  con- 
tract affecting  any  ship  has  been  requisitioned  by  the  Shipping 
Controller  this  regulation  shall,  after  that  date,  apply  as  if  the 
same  had  been  requisitioned  in  pursuance  of  this  regulation. 

Regulation  39C  sets  forth  the  powers  of  the  Port  and  Transit 
Executive  Committee  and  was  first  issued  in  February  191G. 
Ry  an  amendment  of  28  June,  1917,  the  directions  of  the 
Committee  are  to  be  “ subject  to  any  instructions  of  the  Ship- 
ping Controller.” 

Regulation  39CC,  IG  February,  1917,  prohibits  the  purchase 
of  any  ship,  or  (by  amendment  of  5 February  1918)  of  a con- 
trolling interest  in  any  ship,  without  permission  of  the  Con- 
troller. 

Regulation  39CCC,  29  September,  1917,  empowers  the  Con- 
troller to  requisition  buildings  or  property  for  the  purpose  of 
jjroviding  storage  accommodation  at  ports. 

Regulation  39/J,  10  January,  1917^  prohibits  the  chartering 
of  any  foreign  ship,  or  the  purchase  of  goods  exceeding  one 
thousand  tons  in  weight  on  c.i.f.  terms,  without  permission  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  An  amendment  of  IG  January,  1918, 
substitutes  the  Shipping  Controller  as  the  licensing  authority. 

Regulation  39D1),  IG  January,  1918,  requires  a licence  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Shipping  Controller  in  respect  of 

(a)  All  voyages  whatsoever  made  by  steamers  of  500  tons 
gross  and  up  or  sailing  vessels  of  1 ,000  tons  gross 
and  up,  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

{b)  All  voyages  made  by  any  British  ship  starting  at  a 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(c)  All  voyages  whether  by  British  or  foreign  shijjs,  in  the 
coasting  trade. 

Regulation  8dDl)D,  5 February,  1918,  requires  all  charters 
of  a ship  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  charters  of 
any  ship  effected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  contain  a clause 
making  the  validity  of  the  contract  subject  to  the  Controller’s 
approval. 

Regulation  39E,  G February,  1917,  modifies  the  regulations 
wdth  regard  to  tonnage  measurement  in  respect  of  certain 
alterations  made  by  direction  of  the  Controller. 
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The  following  tables  and  the  statistical  diagrams  which  accom- 
pany this  volume  have  been  prepared  wth  a view  to  illustrating 
the  losses  of  shipping  and  the  movement  of  trade  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  war.  For  reasons  explained  below', 
all  figures  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  war  contain  an 
element  of  approximation.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
figures  of  total  imports  and  of  coal  exports  given  in  Tables 
Vill  and  X and  in  Diagrams  I,  5,  and  11  are  substantially  more 
accurate  than  any  yet  published,  and  that  the  margin  of  possible 
error  is  too  small  to  invalidate  any  deductions  that  may  be 
drawn  from  a comparison  of  periods. 

The  main  published  sources  for  statistical  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  the  w’ar  on  British  trade  are  the  monthly  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  the  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion, and  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  sources,  however,  are  imperfect.  In  the  first  place, 
the  returns  for  the  war  period  do  not  give  the  total  weight  of 
imjiorts,  and  owing  to  variations  in  the  conversion  factors 
employed,  no  two  sets  of  estimates  exactly  agree. 

In  the  second  place,  the  returns  for  the  period  May  1915  to 
June  1917  inclusive,  exclude  imports  of  oil-fuel  for  Admiralty 
l)urposes,  and  the  returns  for  August  1911  to  June  1917  inclu- 
sive, exclude  all  other  imports  (other  than  foodstuffs)  on 
Government  account,  and  all  Government  exports.  As  will 
l)c  seen  from  the  notes  to  Table  VUI,  the  oil-fuel  figures  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Petroleum  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Figures  of  other  Government  imports  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1917  arc  also  available;  for  1915  and  1916  it 
lias  been  necessary  to  employ  an  estimate. 

The  figures  of  coal  exports  used  in  constructing  Diagram  11 
have  been  based  on  the  assumj)tion  that  all  shipments  on 
Atlmiralty  account  to  France,  Ital3',  and  Russia  are  excluded 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns.  It  is  j)ossible  that  a few 
cargoes  shijiped  to  France  and  Italy  maj'  have  been  included 
with  the  commercial  exports,  but  if  so,  the  proportion  was 
very  small. 

Similarly,  certoin  ships  carrying  full  cargoes  on  Government 
account  were  excluded  from  the  navigation  returns  prior  to 
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July  1917.  It  has  been  impossible  to  make  any  allowance  for 
these  ; but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  note  to  Table  X,  that  they 
would  probably  make  no  appreciable  difference  so  far  as 
entrances  are  concerned. 

The  total  import  volumes  in  six-monthly  periods  (Table  X 
and  Diagram  5)  have  been  based  on  official  monthly  figures  for 
the  years  1916,  1917  and  1918,  corrected  by  adding  a pro- 
portionate allowance  for  imports  excluded  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns.  For  the  previous  periods  a table  given  in 
the  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners’  Association 
for  1918  has  been  used  as  a basis,  subject  to  certain  adjustments 
rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  conversion  factors 
used  by  the  Association  gave  a somewhat  higher  result  than 
the  official  figures  adopted  in  Table  VIII. 

It  was  hoped  to  include  a table  showing  the  employment  of 
British  shipping  at  various  periods  ; but  this  intention  had  to 
be  abandoned,  owing  to  changes  in  the  basis  of  classification 
adopted  in  the  Transport  Department  and  I\Iinistry  of  Shipping 
returns.  These  changes  were  undoubtedly  fully  justified,  as 
they  ensured  greater  accuracy  and  facilitated  the  work  of  the 
Departments  ; but  they  render  detailed  comparison,  over  a 
long  period,  impossible.  A table  showing  the  employment  of 
British,  Allied  and  neutral  shipping  on  October  31st,  1918,  is 
here  given  (Table  VII),  and  figures  relating  to  earlier  periods 
will  be  found  in  the  text  of  this  and  the  previous  volumes. 
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I (a) 

GROSS  TONNAGE  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  LOST  THROUGH 
ENEMY  ACTION,  TO  NOVEMBER  IITH,  1918 

N.B, — These  figures  exclude  Commissioned  Auxiliaries.  The  British 
figures  include  merchant  vessels  only  ; the  world  total  includes  British 
and  foreign  fishing  vessels.  The  figures  include  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
of  all  sizes. 


British. 

World  Total. 

1914 

August 

40,254 

62,767 

September 

88,219 

98,378 

October  . 

77,805 

87,917 

November 

8,888 

19,413 

December 

26,035 

44,197 

Total 

241,201 

312,672 

1915 

January  . 

32,054 

47,981 

Febrviary  . 

36,372 

59,921 

March 

71,479 

80,775 

April 

22,453 

55,725 

May 

84,025 

120,058 

J une 

83,198 

131,428 

July 

52,847 

109,640 

August 

148,464 

185,866 

September 

101,690 

151,884 

October  . 

54,156 

88,534 

November 

94,493 

153,043 

December 

74,490 

123,141 

Total 

855,721 

1,307,996 

1916 

January  . 

62,288 

81,259 

February  . 

75,860 

117,547 

March 

99,089 

167,097 

April 

141,193 

191,667 

May 

64,521 

129,175 

June 

36,976 

108,855 

July 

82,432 

118,215 

August 

i 43,354 

162,744 

September 

i 104,572 

230,460 

October  . 

176,248 

353,660 

November 

168,809 

311,608 

December 

182,292 

355,139 

Total  . 

1,237,634 

2,327,326 

British. 

World  Total. 

1917 

January  . 

153,666 

368,521 

February  . 

313,486 

540,006 

March 

353,478 

593,841 

April 

545,282 

881,027 

May 

352,289 

596,629 

J une 

417,925 

687,507 

July 

364,858 

557,988 

August 

329,810 

511,730 

September 

196,212 

351,748 

October  . 

276,132 

458,558 

November 

173,560 

289,212 

December 

253,087 

399,111 

Total 

3,729,785 

6,235,878 

1918 

January  . 

179,973 

306,658 

February  . 

226,896 

318,957 

March 

199,458 

342,597 

April 

215,543 

278,719 

May 

192,436 

295,520 

June 

162,990 

255,587 

July 

165,449 

260,967 

August 

145,721 

283,815 

September 

136,859 

187,881 

October  . 

69,229 

118,559 

November 

10,195 

17,682 

Total  . 

1,694,749 

2,666,942 

Grand  Total 

7,759,090 

12,860,814 
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I (6) 

SUMMARY 

SHOWING  CAUSE  OF  LOSS  AND  NATIONALITY  OF  FOREIGN 

VESSELS 


— 

By  Cruisers, 
tbds.,  etc. 

By 

Submarines. 

By  Mines. 

By 

Aircraft. 

Total. 

Tons  gross. 

Tons  gross. 

Tons  gross. 

Tonsgross. 

Tons  gross. 

British,  1914 

203,139 

2,950 

35,112 

— 

241,201 

1915 

29,685 

748,914 

77,122 

— 

855,721 

1916 

103,352 

888,689 

244,623 

970 

1,237,634 

1917 

100,693 

3,325,634 

296,616 

6,942 

3,729,785 

1918 

5,833 

1,668,972 

19,944 

— 

1,694,749 

British  fishing 

442,702 

6,635,059 

673,417 

7,912 

7,769,090 

vessels 

5,637 

57,583 

8,545 

— 

71,765 

Total  British 

448,339 

6,692,642 

681,962 

7,912 

7,830,855 

French 

62,905 

812,309 

34,144 

— 

899,358 

Russian 

6,041 

160,960 

17,082 

183,083 

Belgian 

6,752 

70,129 

8,877 

— 

85,758 

J apanoso 

6,557 

108,648 

4,971 

— 

120,176 

Italian 

6,016 

803,092 

37,280 

— 

846,388 

Portuguese  . 

— 

94,946 

— 

— 

94,946 

Roumanian. 

— 

3,688 

285 

— 

3,973 

American 

8,428 

364,200 

24,431 

— 

397,059 

Greek 

724 

334,408 

10,384 

— 

345,516 

Brazilian 

25,464 

— 

25,464 

Norwegian  . 

15,172 

1,043,077 

122,067 

— 

1,180,316 

Swedish 

8,185 

142,493 

50,598 

— 

201,276 

Danish 

4,834 

201,394 

37,479 

— 

243,707 

Dutch 

5,584 

131,948 

74,310 

127 

211,969 

Sjianish 

— 

152,387 

16,104 

— 

168,491 

Peruvian 

— 

1,419 

— 

— 

1,419 

Argentine 

— 

4,276 



— 

4,275 

Uruguayan  . 

— 

6,027 

— 

— 

6,027 

Persian 

— 

— 

758 

— 

758 

Total  . 

568,637 

11,153,506 

1,120,732 

8,039 

12,850,814 

Countries  which  joined  the  Allies  are  named  in  the  order  in  which  they 
entered  the  war. 

Of  the  Russian  losses  3,407  tons  was  inciu-red  after  Russia  ceased  to  bo 

an  Ally. 


,,  Roumanian ,,  286  ,, 

> > 

before  Roumania  entered 
the  war. 

,,  American  ,,  66,665  ,, 

y y 

y y 

before  the  United  States 
entered  the  tvar. 

„ Greek  ,,  228,497  „ 

y y 

before  Greece  entered  the 
war. 

,,  Brazilian  ,,  13,946  ,, 

f y 

) y 

before  Brazil  entered  the 
war. 

jV./I. — Those  figures,  compiled  from  Admiralty  Returns,  are  not  guaran- 
teed as  complete  in  respect  of  foreign  shipping.  The  figures  of  foreign 
shipping  include  fishing  vessels. 
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II 

COMPARISON  OF  LOSSES  AND  SHIPBUILDING  OUTPUT  TO 
OCTOBER  31ST,  1918 


British  Empire. 

United 

Kingdom. 

World  (excluding  Enemy 
Countries). 

Period. 

Losses, 
War  and 
Marine. 

New  Ships 
brought 
on  to 
Register. 

Output. 

Losses, 
War  and 
Marine. 

Output. 

Enemy 

Tonnage 

brought 

into 

Service. 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

gross. 

gross. 

gross. 

gross. 

gross. 

gross. 

1914 

August  and 
September  . 

342* 

154 

253 

428* 

705 

4th  Quarter 

155 

330 

422 

281 

— 

28 

497 

484 

675 

709 

1,013 

733 

1915 

1st  Quarter 

216 

246 

266 

320 

9 

2nd  „ 

224 

244 

147 

380 



89 

3rd  „ 

356 

156 

145 

530 



5 

4th  „ 

307 

176 

93 

494 

— 

2 

1,103 

822 

651 

1,724 

1,202 

105 

191G 

1st  Quarter 

325 

93 

96 

524 

245 

2nd  ,, 

271 

113 

108 

522 



3 

3rd  ,, 

284 

118 

125 

592 

194 

4th 

618 

220 

213 

1,159 

— 

— 

1,498 

544 

542 

2,797 

1,688 

442 

1917 

1st  Quarter 

912 

326 

246 

1,619 

587 

_ 

2nd 

1,362 

305 

249 

2,237 

685 

656 

3rd  ,, 

953 

287 

248 

1,494 

675 

339 

4th  ,, 

783 

389 

420 

1,273 

991 

116 

4,010 

1,307 

1,163 

6,623 

2,938 

1,111 

1918 

1st  Quarter 

697 

329 

320 

1,143 

870 

1 

2nd 

631 

423 

443 

962 

1,243 

— 

3rd 

512 

477 

411 

916 

1,384 

— 

October 

84 

144 

136 

178 

511 

— 

1,924 

1,373 

1,310 

3,199 

4,008 

1 

Total 

9,032 

4,530 

4,342 

15,053 

10,849 

2,392 

* Includes  ships  interned  in  enemy  ports. 

N.B. — In  the  above  table  the  second  column,  which  represents  new 
ships  actually  brought  on  to  the  Register  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Oversea  Dominions  and  Colonies,  is  taken  from  a table  in  Allied  Shipping 
Control,  by  Sir  J.  A.  Salter.  The  remaining  figures  are  from  Cmd.  9221, 
Merchant  Tonnage  and  the  Submarine.  “ Enemy  tonnage  brought  into 
service  ” is  credited  in  the  table  to  the  quarter  during  which  the  ships  were 
seized.  In  most  instances  they  were  not  actually  brought  into  service 
until  a later  date. 


TONNAGE  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  OF  THE  CHIEF  ALLIED  AND  NEUTRAL  POWERS  FROM  THE  OUTBREAK 

OF  WAR  TO  OCTOBER  31ST,  1918 

(In  1,000  tons  gross) 


SpaiQ, 

899 

35 

8 

167 

37 

1 

205 

737 

- 162 
-18-0% 

Greece. 

837 

45 

45 

338 

41 

14 

393 

489 

— 348 
-41-0% 

1 

Holland 

Cl 

•rr 

1 

562 

200 

60 

548 

808 

1,250 

v,0 

'7 

S 

P 

a 

c; 

P 

820 

132 

6 

138 

240  j 

37 

61 

338 

620 

- 200 
-24-4% 

Norway.  Sweden. 

2,605  ! 1,118 

110 

19 

129 

202 

54 

16 

272 

975^ 

— 143 
-128% 

213 

46 

259 

1 

1,177 

132 

210 

1,519 

(N 

c C" 

^6 
— o 

1 1 

1 United 
' States 
(including 
1 Lakes). 

1 5,368 

3,643 

732 

706 

5,081 

389 

302 

194 

S 

00 

9,564 

o" 

Cl  c<j 

X 
rf  C'« 

+ + 

a 

a 

a 

a 

1,708 

970 

11 

33 

1,014 

121 

78 

138 

337 

2,385 

f:‘9 

++ 

Italy. 

1,668 

209 

242 

30 

481 

853 

81 

1 

Cl 

(N 

- 454 
-27-2% 

France.  Russia. 

1,054 

cc 

1 1 

63 

184 

11 

40 

162 

397 

720 

— 334 
-31-7% 

2,319 

155 

72 

75 

302 

t"  U'5  CC  CC 

O 00  ic 

Cl 

1,048 

1,573 

— 746 
-32-2% 

British 

Empire 

21,045 

4,765 

717 

1 1,197 

Cl  ' 

i 

^ 1 

1 

1 

7,748 

184 

1,100 

731 

Cl 

17,961 

go 
1 1 

1 

July  1914 
Add  : 

New  Construc- 
tion . 

Tonnage  Cap- 
tured, etc. . 
Gains  by 
transfer  or 
Purchase  . 

Deduct : 

War  Losses  . 
Interned  i n 
Enemy  Ports 
Marine  Losses 
Transfers  and 
Sales 

Oct.  31st,  1918 
Net  Gain  or  Loss 

468 


N.B. — This  table  represents  the  approximate  position  at  the  Armistice  ; that  is  to  say,  requisitioned  neutrals  are  shown  as 
transfers,  although  there  was  an  obligation  to  return  them  after  the  war.  A more  correct  picture  of  the  final  position  is 
given  in  Table  IV.  There  are  a few  trifling  discrepancies  between  the  war  losses  as  shown  in  this  table  and  the  figures  in  Table  I. 
Both  are  taken  from  Admiralty  returns. 
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IV 

STEAM  (AND  MOTOR)  TONNAGE  OWNED  BY  THE  CHIEF  MARI- 
TIME POWERS  IN  JUNE  1914,  1919,  1920,  AS  SHOWN  BY 
LLOA'D’S  REGISTER  BOOK. 


(To  illustrate  recovery  from  War  Losses,  and  effect  of  Peace  Treaties) 


June  1914. 

June  1919. 

June  1920. 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

gross. 

gross. 

.gross. 

Great  Britain  .... 

18,892 

16,345 

18,111 

British  Dominions  and  Colonies 

1,632 

1,863 

2,032 

British  Empire  .... 

20,524 

18,208 

20,143 

France  ..... 

1,922 

1,962 

2,963 

Italy  ...... 

1,430 

1,238 

2,118 

Russia  ...... 

852 

514 

510 

Belgium  ..... 

341 

306 

410 

Japan  ...... 

1,708 

2,325 

2,996 

United  States  .... 

2,070 

9,824 

12,456 

Brazil  ...... 

308 

493 

475 

Norway ...... 

1,957 

1,597 

1,980 

Sweden  ..... 

1,015 

917 

996 

Denmark  ..... 

770 

631 

719 

Holland  ..... 

1,472 

1,574 

1,773 

Spain  ...... 

884 

709 

937 

Greece  ...... 

821 

291 

497 

Germany  ..... 

5,135 

3,247' 

419 

Austria  ...... 

1,052 

713' 

— 

Turkey  ...... 

116 

99 

— 

Total,  including  other  countries 

43,144 

45,737 

51,7862 

* Includes  all  vessels  which,  at  the  date  of  the  Armistice,  had  not  been 
captured  or  requisitioned  by  other  countries. 

2 The  figures  of  ships  whose  flag  was  not  recorded  amounted  to  1,275,000 
tons,  and  included  all  ex-enemy  vessels  (of  1,600  tons  gross  and  up), 
the  allocation  of  which  was  not  yet  known. 

N.B. — The  figures  are  exclusive  of  American  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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V (a) 

BRITISH  OCEAN-GOING  TONNAGE 
(Steamers  of  1,600  G.R.T.  and  up) 

AVAILABLE  FOR  WAR  OR  TRADE  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  MONTH 

OF  1917  AND  1918 


Month. 

1 ,000  tons 
gross. 

Net  gain 
or  loss. 
1,000  tons 
gross. 

Month. 

1,000  tons 
gross. 

Net  gain 
or  loss. 
1,000  tons 
gross. 

1917 
January  . 

10,591 

1918 

January 

14,547 

- 33 

1<’  obruary 

16,464 

- 127 

February 

14,414 

- 133 

March 

16,291 

— 17.3 

March  . 

14,425 

-r  11 

April 

15,874 

- 417 

April 

14,482 

-r  57 

May 

15,664 

- 210 

May 

14,448 

— 34 

J uno 

15,412 

— 252 

J une 

14,413 

- 35 

J uly 

15,209 

— 203 

July 

14,417 

+ 4 

August  . 

15,060 

- 149 

August  . 

14,346 

- 71 

September 

14,975 

- 85 

September 

14,363 

+ 17 

October  . 

14,827 

— 148 

October 

14,407 

44 

November 

14,755 

— 72 

November 

14,444 

-t-  37 

December 

14,580 

- 175 

December 

14,626 

-f  182 

N.B. — Tlie  above  figures  are  taken  from  Requisition  Branch  Retxims 
and  include  tankers,  prizes,  vessels  on  Colonial  Register,  requisitioned 
neutrals  under  the  British  fiac,  and  ships  repairing,  or  launched  and  com- 
pleting. They  exclude  ships  interned  in  enemy  ports,  or  locked  up  in  the 
Black  Sea  or  Baltic.  Owing  to  the  inclusion  of  ships  launched  and  com- 
pleting or  under  repair,  they  present  an  unduly  favourable  picture  in 
1918  as  compared  with  1917.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  they 
include  many  requisitioned  neutrals  and  Russians  previously  trading  in 
Allied  interests. 
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V (6) 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  BRITISH  OCEAN-GOING  TONNAGE 
(Steamers  of  1,600  G.R.T.  and  up) 

TO  OCTOBER  3IST,  1918 


s.s. 

Tons  gross. 

Tonnage  in  July 
1914 

Deduct  : 

W ar  Losses 

1,764 

7,379,986 

Interned  in  en- 
emy ports  or 
captured 

46 

153,067 

Marine  Losses. 

248 

917,997 

Transferred  to 
foreign  flags, 
etc. 

248 

998,463 

Locked  in  Baltic 

2 

2,462 

Add  : 

Launched 

890 

4,170,601 

Transferred 
from  foreign 
flags,  etc.*  . 

328 

1,354,526 

Prizes 

144 

611,778 

Alterations  to 
gross  tonnage 
(net  gain) 

— 

204,920 

Net  Loss  ( 17-7%) 

Tonnage  on  October  31st,  1918 


S.S. 

Tons  gross. 

S.S. 

Tons  gross. 

■ — • 

4,068 

17,516,876 

2,308 

9,451,9751 

1 

1,362 

1 

1 

6,341,825 

946 

3,110,150 

3,122 

14,406,726 

1 Includes  new  ships  built  abroad. 
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VI 

CONVOY  LOSSES  AND  SAILINGS 
Ocean  Convoys — Homewards 


Num- 
ber of 
Con- 
voys. 

Direction. 

Ships 

escorted 

safely. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Ships  Sunk. 

Torpe- 
doed 
in  Con- 
voy. 

Marine 

Perils. 

Notin 

Con- 

voy. 

Total. 

f)f> 

Halifax 

556 

6,678,512 

2 

1 

1 

4 

63 

Sydnev 

1,432 

6,744,592 

4 

3 

7 

14 

89 

New  York 

1,619 

9,690,581 

7 

4 

5 

16 

24 

Halifax-Chaimel  . 

307 

2,563,273 

1 

— 

— 

1 

78 

Hampton  Roads  . 

1,596 

7,572,804 

13 

— 

5 

18 

56 

Sierra  Loono. 

421 

2,928,020 

2 

1 

1 

4 

57 

Dakar 

596 

2,507,040 

3 

— 

2 

5 

119 

Gibraltar 

1,732 

5,516,483 

16 

2 

9 

27 

23 

Mod.  Through 

344 

2,105,896 

7 

— 

1 

8 

22 

Rio 

305 

1,466,097 

2 

— 

— 

2 

20 

Bay 

342 

1,768,015 

4 

1 

— 

5 

607 

Total 

9,250 

49,541,313 

61 

12 

31 

104 

Ocean  Convoys — Outwards 


Num- 
ber of 
Con- 
voys. 

Direction. 

Ships 

escorted 

safely. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Ships  Sunk. 

Torpe- 
doed in 
Con- 
voy. 

Marine 

Perils. 

Notin 

Con- 

voy. 

Total. 

57 

Falmouth 

791 

2,846,043 

5 

5 

136 

Dovon]iort  . 

1,715 

10,057,339 

t) 

— 

3 

9 

113 

Milford 

2,652 

9,961,655 

8 

2 

2 

12 

29 

Quoonstown  . 

209 

954,503 

— 

— 

85 

Lamlash 

954 

5,169,290 

8 

1 

— 

9 

8 

Liverpool  Special  . 

22 

246,650 

' 1 

— 

— 

1 

39 

Liverpool 

319 

2,917,763 

7 

— 

— 

7 

25 

Mod.  Through 

304 

1,868,601 

i 0 

1 

— 

6 

10 

Channel 

!)3 

777,459 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Liverpool-  Bunorana 

103 

()1(),3(>4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

Liv'or])ool  Fast 

127 

1,416,745 

1 

— 

— 

1 

527 

Total  . 

7,289 

36,832,412 

41 

4 

5 

50 

SriMMARY 


Ships. 

Gross  Tonnage, 

Percentage  of  Total. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Homewards  : 

Escorted  safely  . 

9,250 

49,541,313 

98-89 

98-97 

Torpedoed  in  Convoy  . 

61 

305,643 

0-65 

0-61 

Lost  by  Marine  Perils  . 

12 

64,540 

01 3 

0-13 

Lost  while  not  in  Convoy 

31 

145,633 

0-33 

0-29 

Total  Sailings 

9,354 

50,057,129 

100  00 

100-00 

Outwards  : 

Escorted  safely  . 

7,289 

36,832,412 

99-32 

99-13 

Torpedoed  in  Convoy 

41 

279,640 

0-56 

0-75 

Lost  by  Marine  Perils  . 

4 

17,819 

0-06 

0-05 

Lost  while  not  in  Convoy 

5 

26,419 

0-06 

0-07 

Total  Sailings  . 

7,339 

37,156,290 

100-00 

100-00 

Homewards  and  Outwards  : 
Escorted  safely  . 

16,539 

86,373,725 

99-08 

09-04 

Torpedoed  in  Convoy  . 

102 

585,283 

0-61 

0-()7 

Lost  by  Marine  Perils  . 

1() 

82,359 

0-09 

0-09 

Lost  while  not  in  Convoy 

36 

172,052 

0-22 

0-20 

Total  Sailings 

16,693 

87,213,419 

100-00 

100-00 

N.B. — The  above  tables  are  taken  from  statistics  prepared  by  the  Con- 
voy Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping.  The  sailings  include  all  Convoys 
arrived  or  departed  to  November  23rd,  1918.  The  losses  include  one  or 
two  Armed  Merchant  Cruisers  or  Commissioned  Escort  Ships.  Losses 
“ Not  in  Convoy  ” include  vessels  sunk  after  dispersal,  after  being  detached, 
or  after  dropping  out  of  convoy  through  lack  of  speed  or  stress  of  weather. 


Short  Sea  Convoys 


Sailings. 

Losses  in 

Percentage 

Convoy. 

of  Loss. 

Scandinavian  : 

Old  System,  April  28th,  1917-January  1918 
New  System,  Januarv  19th-November 

3,423 

40 

1-17 

25th,  1918 

4,230 

15 

0-35 

Coastal  System  : 

April  1st  to  December  31st,  1917  (Prior  to 

Amalgamation  with  East  Coast  System) 

3,304 

2 

O-OC 

East  Coast  : 

Old  System,  April  28th, 1917-January  15th, 

1918 

3,654 

34 

0-93 

New  System,  January  16th-November 

25th,  1918 

16,102 

35 

0-22 

French  Coal  Trade  : 

(a)  Penzance-Brest  .... 

10,292 

36 

\ 

(6)  Portland-Cherbourg . 

7,442 

4 

(c)  St.  Helens  or  Portland-Havro  . 

14,860 

13 

(d)  Southend-Boulogne  or  Calais 

6,758 

— 

0-13 

Total  French  Coal  Trade 

39,352 

53 

. 

Dutch  Convoy  ..... 

1,861 

6 

0-32 

Mediterranean  Local  .... 

10,464 

127 

1-21 

N.B. — The  above  are  taken  from  Admiralty  sources.  All  casualties 
in  the  Dutch  Convoy  occurred  prior  to  the  adoption  of  close  formation 
in  June  1917. 
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VII  (a) 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALLIED  AND  NELTTRAL  TONNAGE,  OCTOBER  31ST,  1918 

(Steamers  of  500  G.R.T.  and  up) 


Neutrals. 

2-4 
cl  in 

290 

49-9 

18-7 

1000 

1 1 

1 

1,000  tons 

d.w. 

144 

(include' 

IV) 

1,744 

3,004  (c) 
1,129 

6,021 

137 

188 

6,346 

other  Allies. 

vP 

4-3 

1 in 

21- 9 

510 

22- 8 

1000 

1 I 

1 

1,000  tons 
d.w. 

213 

(includec 

IV) 

1,077 

2,618 
1,127  (c) 

4,935 

^ :© 
O CC 

5,072 

American. 

o'' 

49-3 

13-5 

51 

26-1 

60 

, 1000 

1 

1 1 

1 

1,000  tons 
d.w. 

2,805 

782 

297 

1,513 
351  (d) 

X 

00 

185 

1,371 

7,304 

Italian. 

16-2 

72-3 

2- 3 

5-4 

3- 8 

0001 

I 1 

1 

1,000 
tons  d.w. 

173 

771 

24 

67 

41 

1,006 

126 

48 

1,240 

French. 

'-P 

o'' 

22-5 

680 

4-4 

3-9 

1-2 

1000 

1 1 

1 

1,000 

jtonsd.w. 

310 

934 

00 

54 

10 

1,374 

256 

24 

O 

British.  11 

•''P 

<^00^0  1 

C'i  ' 

1000 

1 1 

1 

1,000  tons 

d.w. 

5,238  (6) 
0,702 

3,262 

2,512 

17,774 

1,385 
) 1,681 

20,840 
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SUMMABY 

1,000  tons  d.w. 

% 

I. 

In  Naval  or  Military  Service  of  Allies 

8,943 

24-2 

II  & III. 

In  Import  Service  of  Four  Principal  Allies 

. 15,713 

42-5 

IV. 

In  Other  Merchant  Service 

9,658 

26-1 

V. 

Unemployed  or  Employment  Unknown 

2,664 

7-2 

Total  Available  .... 

. 36,978 

1000 

Repairing  ..... 

2,190 

Tankers  ..... 

3,348 

Grand  Total 

. 42,516 

VII  (b) 

TONNAGE  IN  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE  OF  ALLIES, 
OCTOBER  3IST,  1918 

(Steamers  of  500  G.R.T.  and  up,  excluding  tankers) 


1,000  tons  d.w.  % 


British 

. 5,238 

58-6 

French 

310 

3-5 

Italian 

173 

1-9 

American  . 

. 2,865 

320 

Other  Allies 

213 

2-4 

Neutrals  ‘ . 

144 

1-6 

8,943  100  0 


1 Chiefly  Swedish  employed  in  carriage  of  American  military  stores. 
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VII  (c) 

TONNAGE  IN  IMPORT  SERVICE  OF  PRINCIPAL  ALLIES, 
OCTOBER  31ST,  1918 

(Steamers  of  500  G.R.T.  and  up.  excluding  tankers) 


United 

Kinf^dom. 

France. 

Italy. 

Total,  Principal 
European  Allies. 

United  States. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

% 

tons 

% 

tons 

% 

tons 

% 

tons 

% 

d.w. 

d.w. 

d.w. 

d.w. 

d.w. 

British  . 

6,762 

90-8 

1,546 

45-4 

1,556 

51-6 

9,864 

71-1 

160 

8-7 

French  . 

60 

] 

934 

27-4 



— 

994 

7-2 

— 

— 

Italian  . 

19 

r 

5 

1 3-8 

771 

25-6 

795 

5-7 

— 

— 

American 

Otlier 

45 

} 

124 

128 

4-2 

297 

2-1 

00 

42-3 

Allies  . 

200 

2-7 

311 

91 

231 

7-6 

742 

5-4 

335 

18-1 

Neutral  . 

.356 

4-8 

486 

14-3 

331 

no 

1,173 

8-5 

571 

30-9 

'I'otal  . 

7,442 

1000 

3,406 

1000 

3,017 

100-0 

V3,SGo  100-0 

1,848 

100-0 
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VIII 

TOTAL  VOLUME  OF  IMPORTS,  I9I3-I8 


(«) 

Imports  as  in 
Board  of  Trade 
Returns. 

(») 

Government 
Imports  not 
included  in 
Returns. 

(C) 

Oil  Fuel  not 
included  in 
Returns. 

Total. 

1913 

1,000  tons. 

54,548 

1,000  tons. 

1,000  tons. 

1,000  tons. 
54,548 

1914 

46,368 

— 

— 

46,368 

1915 

45,470 

600 

527 

46,597 

1916 

41,356 

1,500 

1,426 

44,282 

1917 

33,957 

2,070 

1,257 

37,284 

1918 

35,167 

— 

— 

35, 167 

(a)  From  Board  of  Trade  Memoranda  and  table  in  Report  of  the  Chamber 
of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  1919-20,  “ compiled  from  the  Accounts 
of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  statement  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes.”  Other  estimates  for 
1913  give  a total  of  over  50,000,000  tons. 

{!>)  Estimate  for  1915,  50,000  tons  a month.  Estimate  for  1916,  by 
Statistical  Branch  of  Ministry  of  Shipping,  125,000  tons  a month.  Figures 
for  fir.st  six  months  of  1917  : 254  + 268  + 335  + 374  + 437  + 402  = 
2,070,  from  a Board  of  Trade  Memorandum. 

(c)  Figures  supplied  by  Petroleum  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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IX 

ANALYSIS  OF  IMPORTS,  1913,  1917,  1918 


N.B. — Those  figures  are  by  Statistical  Branch,  Ministry  of  Shipping,  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  totals  for  all  three  years  are  rather  higher  than 
those  shown  in  Table  VIII. 


1913. 

1917. 

1918. 

Increase 
or  De- 
crease in 
1918  on 
1913. 

IjOOOtons 

l,000tons. 

1,000 tons 

1,000  tons. 

I.  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco  : 

A.  Wheat  and  Flour  . 

5,893 

5,288 

4,220 

- 1,673 

Other  Grains 

3,370 

3,430 

2,619 

- 2,751 

B.  Meat  and  Animals . 

1,178 

986 

1,269 

+ 91 

C.  Other  Food,  Non-dutiablo 

2,838 

1,369 

1,317 

- 1,521 

,,  ,,  Dutiable 

2,783 

1,968 

1,913 

- 870 

D.  Tobacco  .... 

74 

22 

81 

+ 7 

Total,  Class  I . 

18,136 

13,063 

11,419 

— 6,717 

II.  Raw  Materials  : 

A.  Coal,  Coke,  etc. 

— 

4 

— 

— 

B.  Iron  Ore  and  Scrap 

7,565 

6,205 

6,571 

- 994 

C.  Other  Ores  .... 

2,078 

1,645 

1,603 

— 475 

D.  Wood  and  Timber . 

11,590 

2,975 

2,481 

— 9,109 

E.  Cotton  .... 

970 

736 

665 

- 305 

F.  Wool 

433 

360 

201 

- 232 

C.  Other  Textiles 

609 

358 

360 

- 249 

H.  1.  Petroleum 

1,849 

4,085 

5,152 

-1-  3,303 

2.  Oils,  Seeds,  and  Fats 

2,000 

1,350 

1,498 

- 502 

1.  Hides  and  Skins 

176 

139 

113 

- 63 

J.  Paper-making  Materials 

1,229 

446 

439 

- 790 

K.  Miscellaneous 

2,237 

868 

867 

- 1,370 

Total,  Class  11  . 

30,736 

19,171 

19,950 

-10,786 

III.  Manufactures: 

A.  Iron  and  Steel 

2,220 

681 

337 

- 1,883 

B.  Other  Metals 

633 

752 

559 

- 74 

C.  Cutlery  and  Hardware  . 

43 

21 

22 

- 21 

D.  Electrical  Goods 

7 

4 

3 

— 4 

E.  Machinery  .... 

104 

81 

80 

— 24 

F.  Boats  (now)  .... 

1 

— 



- 1 

C.  IVood  Manufactures 

142 

38 

52 

- 90 

H.  Yarns  and  Fabrics 

231 

101 

115 

- 116 

1.  .\pparol  .... 

10 

3 

2 

— 8 

.1.  Chemicals  .... 

586 

954 

1,006 

+ 420 

K.  Leather  .... 

62 

44 

35 

- 27 

L.  Earthenware  and  Class  . 

289 

34 

9 

- 280 

M.  Paper  .... 

644 

140 

105 

- 539 

N.  Carriages  .... 

35 

21 

25 

- 10 

O.  Miscellaneous 

2,118 

2,743 

1,763 

- 335 

Total,  Class  HI  . 

7,125 

5,617 

4,113 

- 3,012 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  Unclassified 

38 

224 

111 

-f  73 

Grand  Total 

56,035 

38,075 

35,593 

—20,442 

MOVEMENTS  OF  SHIPPING  AND  TRADE  AT  PORTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
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N.B. — Certain  requisitioned  ships  carrying  Government  cargoes  were  excluded  from  the  retiu-ns  prior  to  July  1917.  During 
the  six  months  ended  January  31st,  1918,  the  tonnage  of  ships  that  would  have  been  excluded  under  the  old  system  was  : Entered 

117.000  (113,000  British)  ; Cleared  1,788,000  (1,062,000  British).  During  the  six  months  ended  July  31st,  1918,  the  figures  were 

26.000  and  1,715,000  respectively.  No  allowance  has  boon  made  for  such  ships  in  previous  pcriod.s,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
reliable  basis.  This  note  applies  also  to  Diagrams  1 and  2. 
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Abbreviations  employed : A.M.C.,  Armed  Merchant  Cruiser ; Or. 

cruiser  ; L.cr.,  liglit  cruiser  ; s/m,  submarine  ; T.B.D.,  destroyer  ; s.s., 
steamer  ; s.v.,  sailing  vessel  ; Br.,  British  ; D.,  Dutch  ; Dan.,  Danish  ; 
Fr.,  French  ; Ger.,  German  ; It.,  Italian  ; Jap.,  Japanese  ; Nor.,  Nor. 
wegian  ; Sp.,  Spanish  ; Sw.,  Swedish  ; U.S.,  American  ; A.M.T.C.,  Allied 
Maritime  Transport  Council ; I.  A.C.C.,  Inter- Allied  Chartering  Committee  ; 
M/S.,  Ministry  of  Shipping. 


Abell,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Technical  Ad- 
viser to  Shipping  Controller,  8 
Achilles,  Br.  Cr.,  sinks  Leopard, 
73 

Addison,  Rt.  Hon.  C.,  17  n 
Aden,  Gulf  of,  mines  in,  71 
Admiralty,  British,  relations  with 
M/S.,  10-12  ; and  convoys,  98- 
100,  129-41,  189-98,  314-15, 

370,  384,  395  ; and  merchant 
shipbuilding,  107-8  ; and  oil 
fuel,  175-6;  and  bunkers,  194, 
322 ; Trade  Division  of,  42-3, 
69 ; Naval  Stores  Department 
of,  323 

Adriatic  Sea,  s/m  base  in,  184 
Agriculture,  Board  of,  62,  173 
Agulhas,  Cape,  mines  off,  71,  142 
/Vlexandria,  examination  service 
at,  45  ; convoy'  assembly  port, 
184,  252 

Allenby,  General  Sir  Edmund,  398 
Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council 
and  Executive,  origins  of,  240- 
6 ; organisation  of,  293-4  ; work 
of,  296-9,  301,  302-6,  324,  330-1, 

371- 2,  373-80,  382-3,  386,  390- 
3,  394-5,  416,  419-20,  422 

Allied  Naval  Conference,  30-2, 
236,  240 

Allies,  increased  demands  for  ton- 
nage by,  30-2,  241-4,  247,  302-4, 
374-5,  379-80;  effect  of  im- 
port restrictions  on,  58,  63  ; 
tonnage  in  the  service  of,  162, 
376-7,  474-6  ; joint  supply 

organisation  of,  240,  245,  295-6, 

372- 3  ; British  responsibilities  to, 
236-7.  See  also  “ Allied  Mari- 
time Transport  Council,”  etc., 
and  under  countries 


American  Expeditionary  Force,  pro 
vision  of  tonnage  for,  217,  243, 
297,  301-2,  312,  363-4,  370-2, 
377-8,  380,  381-2,  391-3,  397, 
418  ; convoys  for,  312-14,  316, 
396-7 

American  Wheat  Export  Co.,  169 
Anderson,  Mr.  John,  Secretary  to 
M/S  , 9,  241 

Anderson,  Sir  Alan,  Navy  Con- 
troller, 205  n 

Anderson,  Sir  Kenneth,  and  Liner 
Requisition,  67,  112,  116-17 
Angary,  Law  of,  150,  300 
Anglesea,  s/ms  off,  288 
Aquitania,  Br.s.s.,  312 
Archangel,  port  of,  238-9  ; with- 
drawal of  ships  from,  239,  358-9  ; 
war  material  at,  358-60,  403 
Argentina,  and  s/m  campaign,  41  ; 
British  exchanges  in,  121  ; pro- 
hibits export  of  wheat,  124 ; 
railway  strikes  in,  274,  284  ; 
British  coal  exports  to,  323. 
See  also  ” Plate,  River,  supplies 
from  ” 

Asbestos,  priority  for,  122  n* 
Asphalt,  priority  for,  126 
Atlantic  Ocean,  concentration  of 
shipping  on,  68-  89,  92,  109,  114, 
119,  126,  131,  144,  163,  170,  192, 
248-9,  283,  285-7,  326-8,  418  ; 
convoys  in  North,  131,  134-5, 
139-41,  191-2,  313-17,  365,  396- 
7 ; in  South,  138-9,  290,  308-9  ; 
surface  raiders  in,  29,  68,  71-2, 
289;  s/m  cruisers  in,  138,  188, 
307,  309,  364  n^,  365-6,  396-7 
Attolico,  Professor,  294  n 
Australia,  export  of  wheat,  1,  20-1, 
89,  109,  123-4,  172,  282-3,  321, 


485 


486 


INDEX 


418  ; of  meat  and  meat  products, 
122-3,  248,  274,  285-6,  327,  386  n, 
388  ; of  butter  and  cheese,  172, 
388  ; shortage  of  tonnage  for, 
68,  85,  122-3,  126,  193,  248,  286-7, 
326-7 

Austria-Hungary,  war  with  Greece, 
155  ; with  Siam,  217  ; economic 
conditions  in,  178,  180-1,  349-53, 

404- 6,  431-2  ; shortage  of  coal. 
38  ; of  food,  38,  350,  352,  405  ; 
of  fats,  233  ; financial  position 
of,  231,  405 ; peace  movement 
in,  353,  406 ; disintegration  of, 

405- 6,  410 

Auxiliary  Patrol,  91 
Avonmouth,  port  of,  193,  194  n 
Azores,  s/m  activity  off,  29-30,  188, 
290  n 

Babington-Smith,  Sir  Henry,  Chair- 
man of  Imports  Restriction  Com- 
mittee, 19 

Bacon  and  hams,  supplies  of,  48, 
123,  126  n=,  172,  221-2,  227, 

326,  343-5,  443  ; glut  of,  343-5  ; 
Gorman  supplies  of,  48,  221,  232, 
353,  443 

Bailhacho,  Mr.  Justice,  250 
Baker,  Mr.' Secretary,  392 
Baku,  British  o.xpodition  to,  402 
Balfour,  lit.  Hon.  A.  J.,  mission  to 
the  United  States,  104,  214 
Ballast  voyages,  120,  124,  267-8 
Baltic  Sea,  closing  of,  60,  238  ; 

ships  hold  up  in,  43,  46,  152 
Bangkok,  enemy  ships  at,  217 
Barley,  decline  in  imports  of,  171, 
320,  385,  443.  See  also  “ Brewing 
materials  ” 

Baron  Slernblad,  Dan.s.s.,  Prize 
Court  decision,  36-7 
“Barred  zones,”  39-40,  290  n. 

See  also  “ Submarine  campaign  ” 
Barry,  port  of,  193,  194  n 
Bates,  Sir  Percy,  Director  Com- 
mercial Services,  M/S.,  241  ; re- 
organises M/S.  in  Now  York,  318 
Batoeki,  Herr,  Gorman  Food  Con- 
troller, 37  n 

Boachlov,  National  shipyard  at, 

210,  440 

Beans,  priority  for,  122 
Beans,  soya,  control  of  neutral 
supplies,  223 

Belgian  Relief  Commission,  ton- 
nage for,  27,  95,  260-2,  265,  303- 
4,  375-6  ; work  of,  433  I 

Belgium,  economic  condition  of,  1 

433-4  I 


Bergen,  produce  ships  at,  48 
Bernstorff,  Count  von,  41 
Be  van.  Commodore  G.  P.,  at 
Archangel,  238 
Beveridge,  Mr.  W.  H.,  19  n 
Biscay,  Bay  of,  s/ms  in,  88  ; losses 
in,  182,  188,  366 

Bizerta,  convoy  assembly  port, 
184,  186,  252 

Black,  Captain  A.  Stuart,  118  n 
Black  List,  Ships,  see  “ Bunker 
Control” 

Black  List,  Statutory,  231 
Black  Sea,  closing  of,  238 
Blaye,  shipment  of  coals  to  Italy 
via,  161,  298 

Blockade  Committee,  Allied,  358  n 
Blockade,  Ministry  of,  36,  43,  222-3 
Blue  Book  rates,  2,  77,  87,  109-12, 

1 14  ; increased,  331  n 
Bolivia,  and  s/m  warfare,  41 
Bolsheviks,  coup  d'etat,  239  ; make 
peace  with  Central  Powers,  347, 
350  ; capture  British  ships, 
359  ; Allied  attitude  to,  359,  432 
Bombay,  mines  off,  142 
Booth,  Sir  Alfred,  Chairman  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Conference,  115- 
16,  139 

Borate  of  lime,  priority  for,  124 
Boyd,  Mr.  William,  Deputy  Director- 
General  of  M/S.,  in  New  York,  318 
Brazil,  and  s/m  warfare,  41  ; breaks 
off  relations  with  Germany,  87, 
101  ; war  with  Germany,  217  ; 
German  coffee  debt  to,  101  ; ex- 
port of  rubber  from,  124 ; of 
meat,  173,  276  n,  386  n ; coal 
exports  to,  323  ; enemy  ships  in, 
87,  101-2,  217,  259 
Bread,  dilution  of,  283-4,  373,  385  ; 
of  Gorman,  399  n ; consmnption 
of,  284,  389 

Brest-Litovsk,  Peace  of,  347 
Browing  materials,  imports  re- 
stricted, 61,  270,  373 
Bristol  Channel,  losses  in,  69,  90, 
188,  251,  288,  396 
Bristol,  port  of,  194  n,  198,  344 
British  and  Argentine  Moat  Co.,  173 
British  Corporation,  9 
Brocklobank,  Sir  Aubrey,  117,  310 
Brookbank,  Sir  Joseph  G.,  335  n 
Brussels  Agreement,  422 
Bulgaria,  war  with  Greece,  155 ; 

armistice  with,  398 
Buncrana,  s/ms  off,  147 
I Bunker  Committee,  42,  157 
1 Bunker  control,  24,  28,  42,  45,  148, 

I 150,  220  ; American,  224-5 
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Bunker  dep6ts,  supply  of,  124-6, 
162,  194,  284,  321-3 
Bunsen,  Sir  Maurice  de,  17  n 
Bureau  Veritas,  9 

Burgess,  Mr.  H.  F.,  Director  of 
Cross-Channel  Services,  165 
Burton,  Lieut.  G.  E.,  R.N.,  129  n 
Butter,  supplies  of,  48,  172,  195-6, 
221-2,  227,  286,  327,  388,  444  ; 
German  supplies  of,  37,  48,  222, 
400,  430 

Calthorpo,  Vice-Admiral  Hon.  Sir 
S.  A.  Gough-,  and  Mediterranean 
Convoys,  184-5 

Cambronne,  Fr.s.v.,  captured  by 
Seeadler,  7 1 

Canada,  shipbuilding  in,  81,  102, 
216,  256,  369  ; M/S.  organisation 
in,  169,  287.  S'ee  also  “ North 
Arnerica,  supplies  from  ” 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  169 
Canal  Control  Committee,  254,  337, 
341 

Canals,  use  of,  167,  254,  337-8, 
341-2,  383 

Canary  Islands,  enemy  ships  in,  82 
Canned  goods,  imports  restricted, 
61 

Cape  Town,  mines  off,  142 
Capps,  Admiral,  President  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,|215 
Carbide,  supplies  of,  227 
Cardiff',  port  of,  194  n 
Carter,  Sir  George,  9 n,  210 
Catto,  Mr.  T.  S.,  168-9 
Cecil,  Lord  Robert,  British  repre- 
sentative on  A.M.T.C.,  293  n 
Cereals,  diverted  to  France  and 
Italy,  319,  373,  386,  389,  407  ; 
import  programmes,  241-2,  247, 
282,  319,  373,  378.  See  also 
“ Barley,”  ” Maize,”  ''  Oats,” 
“Rice,”  “Wheat” 

Cette,  port  of,  40 

Channel,  English,  losses  in,  69,  90, 
163,  182,  188,  251,  288,  310,  336, 
366 

Channel  Islands,  trade  with,  338 
Chartering  Committee  and  Execu- 
tive, Inter-Allied,  formed,  22-3  ; 

^ work  of,  23-8,  52-4,  89,  94-5,  96, 
153,  154-7,  161,  219,  225-6,  237, 
260,  262,  306,  330-1,  357 
Chartering,  control  of,  22-3  ; by 
U.S.A.,  224-  6 

Cheese,  supplies  of,  124,  172,  195-6, 
227,  286,  327,  388,  444 
Chepstow,  National  shipyard  at, 
210,  408,  440 


Chile,  and  s/m  campaign,  41  ; ni- 
trates from,  126,  248,  418;  German 
ships  in,  102 

China,  and  s/m  campaign,  41  ; 

j breaks  off  relations  with  Germany, 
83  ; reduction  of  British  exports 
to,  120;  beans  from,  122  ; enemy 
ships  in,  82-3,  102,  217,  259 
“ China  Mutual  v.  Maclay,”  decision 
in,  249-50 

I Chrome  ore,  priority  for,  122  iff  and 
n^ 

Churchill,  Mr.  Winston,  281  n 
“ C.i.f.”  shipments,  prohibition  of 
Australian,  21  ; of  all  private,  23 

I City  of  Lucknow,  Br.s.s.,  simk,  252 
Clan  MacCorquodalc,  Br.s.s.,  sunk, 
202 

Clearances  of  shipping,  52-3,  156, 
479 

Clementel,  M.,  241;  French  repre- 
sentative on  A.M.T.C.,  293  n 
— Agreement,  22,  161,  236 
Clothing,  German  shortage  of,  38, 
180,  400 

Coal  Controller,  341 
Coal  Exports  Committee,  6,  50 
Coal,  output  of,  in  U.K.,  304,  321-2, 
374,  420,  446  ; in  France,  301  ; 
supply  of,  to  France,  22,  28,  31, 
50-4,  162,  280,  298,  301-2,  304, 
373-4,  419  ; to  Italy,  20,  22,  28, 
31-2,  50-4,  68,  95,  125,  161,  236, 
252,  280,  297-9,  301,  305,  373-4, 
407,  419  ; to  Russia,  33  n,  160-1, 
238-9 ; to  Norway.  47-8,  151, 
154,  218-9,  227,  253,  354;  to 
Sweden,  152,  227,  264,  354;  to 
Denmark,  49,  153,  227,  354  ; to 
Holland,  50,  227,  265,  354  ; to 
Spain,  51,  153,  263  ; to  S. 

America,  323  ; coastwise  dis- 
tribution of,  341  ; freights  on, 
26,  28,  52-4,  95,  151,  339  ; ox 
ports  of,|  38,  50,  152?  228,  230-1 
403,  427.  See  also  " ilunker 
control,”  “Bunker  depots” 

Coasting  traffic,  war  risks  in, 
146-7  ; decrease  in,  164-5,  342  ; 
volume  of,  479  ; s/m  attacks  on, 
187,  251,  288,  395;  control  of, 
338-40  ; traffic  diverted  to, 
340-1,  383 

Cocoa,  restriction  of  imports,  61  ; 
priority  for,  126;  decline  in 
re-exports,  278 

Coffee,  imports  prohibited,  61,  124  ; 
decline  in  re-exports,  278  ; Ger- 
man shortage  of,  65,  400 
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Colby,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  241 
Collard,  Brig.-General  C.  S.,  Deputy 
Controller  of  Auxiliary  Ship- 
building, 204 ; and  National 
Shipyards,  209-10 
Collegian,  Br.s.s.,  sunk,  186 
Colliers,  losses  of,  262 
Colombia,  proposed  export  of  meat 
from,  173  n 
Colombo,  mines  off,  71 
Colon,  bunkering  at,  324—5 
Commercial  Services  Branch,  M/S., 
work  of,  119-20,  127,  271,  287; 
mineral  section,  26  n ; wheat  sec- 
tion, 169  n,  236,  320  ; Norwegian 
section,  219,  253,  339-40 
Commission  Internationale  de  Ravi- 
taillemont,  10,  27,  241,  295 
“ Commissioned  escort  steamers,” 
137 

Contraband,  Orders  in  Council  as  to, 
36,  44  ; stoppage  of,  44-5,  233-4 
“ Controlled  sailings,”  system  of, 
99-100,  148 

Convoy  Committee,  Admiralty,  129- 
31,  134-5,  141 

— , Liverpool,  198-9,  288,  315-17, 
345,  383,  395 
— , London,  314,  383,  395 
— , Now  York,  317,  395 
Convoys,  Ocean,  proposals  for  and 
objections  to,  97-100,  128-30, 

132-4  ; experimental,  129-30  ; in- 
auguration of  North  American, 
131,  134-5;  of  Gibraltar,  134; 
of  Mid- Atlantic,  138-9  ; of  Out- 
wards, Ml;  of  Mediterranean 
Through,  184-6  ; of  Rio,  290, 
308-9  ; organisat  ion  and  working 
of,  129-30,  134-42,  184-6,  189, 
198-9,  202-3,  252,  288,  307-10, 
313-17,  325,  364,  370,  396-7,  406, 
472;  losses  in,  130,  137,  147,  186,  ' 
189,  202,  252,  309,  310,  365-7, 
396,  472-3  ; effect  on  losses, 
158,  182,  187-9,  203,  250-1, 

272-3,  309,  364-6,  370-1,  396-7  ; 
on  carrying-power,  159,  184-5,  I 
190-3,  318-9,  346,  372;  dis- 
continued, 417 

— , Short  Sea,  Diitch,  99,  141  n, 
473  ; French  Coal  Trade,  99, 
149,  189,  252,  473  ; Scandina- 
vian, 99,  149,  186-7,  189,  252-4, 
366,  473  ; Mediterranean  Local, 
183-6,  252,  288,  310-12,  365,  366- 
7,  407,  473  ; East  Coast,  366, 
395,  473 

Cook  Straits,  mines  in,  142 
Copper,  priority  for,  122,  122  n", 


124;  German  shortage  of,  65, 
179-80,  353,  403 

Cotton  Control  Board,  176,  196, 
200,  271,  319,  413 
Cotton  Industry,  effects  of  war  on, 
174-6,  242,  271,  278,  319,  460-2 
Cotton,  supplies  of,  20,  124,  125, 
170,  174-5,  196,  242,  270-1,  319, 
413,  445 

Cramp,  Mr.  C.  T.,  201  n 
Crespi,  Signor,  Italian  representa- 
tive on  A.M.T.C.,  293  n 
Cross-Channel  transport,  improve- 
ment of,  162,  347  ; volume  of, 
436 

Cuba,  and  s/m  campaign,  41  ; war 
with  Germany,  101  n ; enemy 
ships  in,  101 

Cumberland,  Br.s.s.,  mined,  142 
“ Cunard  Contracts,”  see  ” Ship 
purchase  ” 

Cunard  S.S.  Co.,  12,  81,  153,  170  n 
Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Lord,  re- 
signs chairmanship  of  Shipping 
Control  Committee,  8 ; Chairman 
of  Imports  Restriction  Com- 
mittees, 17  n,  281 n 

Dairy  produce,  struggle  over,  48- 
50,  179,  221-3,  353  ; {Priority  for, 
123.  See  also  “ Butter,” 
••Cheese,”  “Eggs,”  "Milk” 
Dakar,  convoy  assembly  port,  138  ; 

bunkering  at,  322 
Dassen  Island,  mines  off,  71 
Davis,  Mr.  C.  T.,  19  n 
Defensively  armed  merchantmen, 
35,  50,  72,  96,  154,  396 
Denman,  Mr.,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Shipping  Board,  214-15 
Denmark,  and  s/m  campaign,  41  ; 
dairy  produce  from,  48,  50,  172, 
221-3,  227,  388  ; fodder  and 
fortilisoi’s  to,  43,  46,  48-9,  151, 
179  ; cut  off,  223,  227,  229,  232  ; 
coal  to,  49,  153,  227,  364  ; agri- 
cultural agreement  with,  48, 
179;  tonnage  agreement  with, 
153  ; German  trade  with,  48, 
179,  221-3,  232,  409 ; general 
embargo  on  exports  to,  224,  226- 
7,  354,  358  ; general  agreement 
with,  409 

DEUTscHi.ANn,  Ger.  s/m  cr.,  138 
Dovonport,  convoy  assembly  port, 
142,  252 

Diamond  Shoal  L.V.,  simk  by  s/m, 
396 

Dock  Allotment  Committees,  107 
Dohna-Schlodion,  Count  zu,  29, 
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Donetz,  coal  mines,  238 
Duff,  Rear-Admiral,  A.  L.,  and 
convoy  system,  133-4,  136,  137 
Dumayne,  Sir  Frederick,  20  n 
Duncan,  Mr.  A.  K.,  9 n 
Dundee,  Br.  armed  boarding 
steamer,  73 

East  African  Expedition,  tonnage 
for,  89,  162 

Economist,  The,  Index  Number,  389 
Edinburgh  Castle,  Br.  A.M.C.,  72 
Eggs,  supplies  of,  48,  227,  444 ; 
German  supplies  of,  48,  221-2, 
400 

Egypt,  tonnage  and  meat  supplies 
for,  162,  248,  274,  285-6 
Eldorton,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Statistical 
Adviser  to  M/S.,  10 
EUerman,  Sir  John,  133 
EUerman- Wilson  Lines,  161,  219 
Elliot,  Capt.  F.  B.,  14 
Embargoes,  system  of,  220-9,  233-4, 
263-6,  354-8 
Emoen,  Ger.  L.  cr.,  29,  72 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
formed,  103;  work  of,  214-15 
Enthoven,  Mr.  R.  E.,  19  n 
Entrances  of  shipping,  52-3,  85, 
93,  156,  170-1,  192-3,  346,  385, 
410,  479 

Esplen,  Mr.  James,  Technical  Ad- 
viser to  M/S.  in  North  America,  81 
Esplen,  Mr.  John,  Director  of  Over- 
seas Ship  Purchase,  8,  79,  80, 
102-3 

Excess  Profits  Duty,  applied  to 
shipping,  2,  114 

Excess  Value  Associations,  145-6, 
442 

Exchanges,  condition  of  British,  58, 
86,  111,  118,  121-2,  177,  414, 
448,  452  ; of  French,  437  ; of 
Italian,  438  ; of  German,  231-2, 
428  ; of  Austrian,  231-2 
Export  Priority  Committee,  121 
Exports,  volume  of,  276-9,  413-14, 
447-54  ; effect  of  import  re- 
strictions on,  18,  58-9,  277,  413, 
451  ; effect  of  liner  requisition 
on,  120-1,  176,  276-7,  451  ; em- 
bargoes on,  226-9,  263-4,  277, 
354-8  ; redistribution  of,  279- 
80,  447-54,  480-3 

Falmouth,  convoy  assembly  port, 
141 

Farewell,  Cape,  mines  off,  142 
Fastnet,  losses  in  approach  to  the, 
69  n,  91-2,  109,  182,  188 


Fats,  German  shortage  of,  179,  221, 
233,  352,  400  ; Austrian,  233  ; 
British,  388 

Faulkner,  Lieut.  M.,  R.N.V.R., 
169  ; Chairman  of  New  York 
Convoy  Committee,  317 
Fertilisers,  German  shortage  of,  38, 
425-6  ; Allied  control  of,  43,  46, 
48-50,  151,  179,  223,  227,  229, 
232,  425-6  ; decline  in  exports 
of,  278  ; European  dependence 
on  imported  supplies,  455 
Fielding,  Mr.  C.  W.,  19  n 
Finch  <&  Co.,  Messrs.,  210 
Findlay,  Sir  M.  de  C.,  151 
Finland,  Germans  land  in,  359 ; 

Allied  relations  with,  361  n 
Fisher,  Captain  T.,  R.N.,  43  n,  318 
Fishing  fleets,  Dutch  laid  up, 
233  ; Br.  and  U.S.  attacked  by 
s/ms,  396 

Fish,  supplies  of,  123,  172,  195,  355, 
443 ; German  supphes  of,  37, 
179,  233,  352,  355  n 
Flax,  supplies  of,  196,  360,  445 
Fletcher,  Commander  Sir  Lionel, 
R.N.R.,  and  refrigerated  ship- 
ping, 14 ; on  liner  requisition, 
67,  112 

Flour,  see  “ Wlieat  ” 

Fodder,  German  shortage  of,  37, 
179,  425-6 ; Allied  control  of 
neutral  imports  of,  43,  46,  48, 
50,  222-3,  264-5  ; European 

dependence  on  imported  sup- 
plies of,  455 

Food,  British  and  Allied  supplies  of, 
57,  65,  172,  193-6,  388-90  ; 

German  shortage  of,  37-8,  64-5, 
177-9,  221,  352-3,  367,  399-400  ; 
Austrian,  38,  350,  352,  405 ; 
Inter-Allied  agreement  as  to 
supply  of,  238.  See  also  under 
separate  commodities 
Food  Coimcil,  Inter-Allied,  formed, 
372 ; programme  of,  377-80, 
390-2 

Food,  Ministry  of,  10,  14  ; tonnage 
requirements  of,  88,  123,  125,  160, 
282,  338  ; meat  purchases  by, 
195 ; and  distribution  of  food 
imports,  342-5 

Forth,  Firth  of,  as  convoy  base,  254 
Fountain,  Mr.  H.,  19  n 
France,  supply  of  railway  material 
to,  20,  164,  304,  374  ; of  coal,  22, 
28,  52-4,  95,  162,  279,  298,  301-2, 
304-5,  374,  391,  408;  of  steel 
and  oats,  161-2,  236-7,  320  ; of 
wheat,  202,  236,  283,  320-1  ; of 
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meat,  236,  274,  386  n,  388  ; 

of  steel,  237,  379,  394-6 ; of 
sugar,  296,  375 ; of  nitrate, 

munitions,  etc.,  304,  375,  407  ; 
cereals  diverted  to,  319,  373,  386, 
389,  407  ; timber  cutting  in,  60, 
171;  shipbuilding  in,  79  n ; 
harvest  failure  in,  177,  236,  241, 
247  ; coal  output  in,  301-2  ; 
dislocation  of  railways  in,  301,  I 
374  ; pit-props  from,  269  ; general 
situation  and  import  require- 
ments of,  30-1,  242-3,  279-80, 
302-3  ; effects  of  war  on,  434-7  ; 
tonnage  in  service  of,  89,  161-2, 
376-7,  419.  See  also  above, 

under  commodities,  and  under 
“ Allied  Maritime  Transport 
Council,”  ‘‘  Allies,  joint  supply 
organisation  of,”  “Chartering 
Committee,  Inter-Allied  ” 

Freight  Limitation  Schemes,  objec- 
tions to,  2-3 

— , coal,  6,  26,  28,  52-4,  95,  339 
— , coasting  trade,  339 
— , North  Sea,  46,  47,  219 
— • post  armistice,  419 
Freights,  rise  in,  1,  28,  52—4,  95; 
on  coal,  28,  52,  151  ; on  ore,  52  ; 
on  timber,  151  ; fall  in,  417 
Fruit,  Spanish  decrees  as  to  export 
of,  51,  263  ; imports  restricted, 
61  ; increased  from  Spain,  263  ; 
decline  in  import  of,  86,  171, 
286,  444  ; distribution  of  im- 
ports, 342 

Fuller,  Sir  J.  Hampfyldo,  Director 
of  Timber  Supplies,  60 
Furness,  Withy  & Co.,  Messrs., 
23-5,  150  n,  169,  192,  3.30 

Cabo  Island,  mines  off,  142 
Calicia,  mineral  oil  from,  230,  402  n 
Coddes,  Sir  Erie,  Navy  Controller, 
108,  204  ; and  transport  reforms, 
162,  311;  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, 206  n 

Genoa,  M;S.  representative  at, 
311;  congestion  at,  382 
George,  Right  Hon.  1).  Lloyd,  1 
Germany,  decides  on  “ unrestricted 
s/m  warfare,”  35-6,  39  ; makes 
now  enemies  thereby,  41,  55, 

83,  101,  165,  217  ; general  econo- 
mic conditions  in,  36-8,  64-6, 
177-81,  229-33,  349-64,  399- 

404,  415  ; imports  of,  37,  48, 
179,  221-2,  229,  232-3,  353,  355, 
356  ; exports,  38,  60,  162,  228-9, 
230-1,  264,  352 ; measures  to 


i restrict  trade  of,  36-7,  44-5,  179, 
, 220-34,  354-8  ; shortage  of  food 

I in,  37-8,  64-5,  177-9,  221,  232, 

I 350-3,  399—401  ; of  textiles  and 
clothing,  38,  180,  400,  402;  of 
metals  and  war  material,  65, 
179-80,  353-4  ; of  soap,  65  ; of 
rubber,  180,  403  ; of  oil,  180, 
230,  402 ; supplies  from  Rou- 
mania,  177-8,  180,  230,  352,  401  ; 
from  Russia,  349-50,  353  ; from 
Ukraine,  350-3,  361,  399,  401  ; 
deterioration  of  transport  in, 
180,  230,  351,  403  ; disease  and 
mortality  in,  178-9,  353  ; break- 
down of  morale  in,  401,  403-4, 
410  ; armistice  with,  406,  410  ; 
post-armistice  relations  with, 
421-3  ; effects  of  war  on,  424-31 

Gibbs,  Messrs.  Anthony,  325 

Gibraltar,  examination  service  at, 
45  ; convoy  assembly  port,  129, 
134,  252  ; M/S.  representative  at, 
311 

Glasgow,  port  of,  166,  193,  194  n, 
344 

Glass,  imports  prohibited,  59 

Glover,  Mr.  Ernest,  Director  of 
Ship  Management  Branch  M/S., 
15 

Godfrey,  Lieut. -Commander,  R.N., 
184 

Goethals,  General,  President  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
214-16 

Gosling,  Mr.  Harry,  relations  wdth 
Port  and  Transit  Committee, 
200-1 

Great  Britain,  effect  of  the  war  on 
economic  position  of,  56-65, 
177,  277-9,  388-9,  412-15,  439- 
I 54.  See  also  imder  “Imports,” 
“ Shipping,”  etc. 

Greece,  political  situation  in,  24, 
25  n,  154-5  ; supply  of  cereals  to, 
155  ; shipping  agreement  with, 

I 24-5 

Greek  Ship  Scheme,  started,  24-5  ; 
working  of,  94,  155 

Gun-cotton,  priority  for,  122  n* 

Guthrie,  Sir  Connop,  head  of 
shipping  organisation  in  New 
York,  169,  317,  318 

Halifax,  examination  service  at, 
45,  162,  234  n ; convoy  assembly 
port,  139-40,  397  ; munitions  ex- 
plosion at,  284  n 

Hampton  Roads,  convoy  assembly 
port,  129,  134 
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Harlancl  & Wolfl',  Messrs..  211,  291 
Harris,  Rt.  Hon.  R Lev’erton, 
Chairman,  Neutral  Tonnage 
Committee,  43  n 

Harris,  Sir  Arthur,  M'S.  repre- 
sentative in  Canada,  169  n 
Harwich,  naval  base  at,  94,  99 
Hatteras,  Cape,  s/ms.  off,  396 
Hawkins,  Lieut. -Col.  T.  H.,  335  n 
Healdton,  U.S.s.s.,  sunk,  55 
Hemp,  supplies  of,  122,  196 
Henderson,  Captain  R.  G.  H., 
R.N.,  and  convov  system,  100, 
129-30,  133,  136,  “l98,  311 
Henderson,  Mr.  F.  N.,  9 n 
Henderson,  Mr.  H.  D.,  Secretary, 
Cotton  Control  Board,  175 ; 
cited,  175  n,  271  n,  319  n 
Hides,  priority  for,  122  ; shortage 
of  tonnage  for,  248,  286 
Hill,  Sir  Norman,  on  restriction  of 
imports,  17  n,  19,  65  ; on  pro- 
tection of  shipping,  132-3  ; 
Chairman  of  Port  and  Transit 
Committee,  199  n,  201 
Hipwood,  Mr.  C.,  Chairman,  Inter- 
national Shipping  Committee, 
23 ; member  Neutral  Tonnage 
Committee,  43  n 

Holland,  and  s/m  campaign,  41, 
49-50  ; trade  with,  50,  176,  196, 
227,  265,  354,  388  ; coal  to,  50, 

227,  265,  354 ; agricultural 

agreement  with,  37,  45,  50,  172, 
179,  228-9  ; German  trade  with, 
37-8,  50,  179,  228-9,  299  ; 

unneutral  sand  and  gravel  traffic, 

228,  300,  358  ; control  of  ship- 
ping by,  45  ; embargo  on  ex- 
ports to,  224,  228-9,  265-6,  300, 
354  n,  357-8  ; fishing  fleets  laid 
up,  233 ; modus  vivendi  with,  pro- 
posed, 266,  291,  299;  shipping 
requisitioned  by  Allies,  299-300 

Holmden,  Mr.  O.  G.,  Director  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Chartering  Execu- 
tive, 23 

Holt,  Messrs.  A.,  & Co.,  150  n 
Holt,  Mr.  R.  D.,  249-50 
Home-grown  Timber  Committee,  60 
Home  Trade  Branch,  M S.,  formed, 
165  ; work  of,  288,  338-42,  345 
Home  Trade  Transport  Control  I 
Committee,  formed,  341 ; work  of,  | 
383 

Honolulu,  enemy  ships  in,  83 
Horses,  German  imports  of,  222 
House,  Colonel,  241 
Hudson  Maru,  Jap.s.s.,  arrives  in 
Pernambuco  with  prisoners,  30 


j Hughes,  Mr.  T.  Harrison,  Chairman, 

I Liverpool  Convoy  Committee,  198 
I Hull,  port  of,  194  n,  320,  344 
I Hiu-ley,  Mr.  Edward  N.,  Chairman, 
j American  Shipping  Board,  215 

Iceland,  agreement  with,  358 
I Igotz  Mendi,  Sp.s.s.,  captured  by 
I Wolf,  289  n 

Illingworth  Committee,  70-1,  166 

Illingworth,  Mr.  Percy,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Railway  Facilities, 
70 

Iltis,  Ger.  raider,  ex  Turitella,  lays 
mines,  72 

Imperial  Munitions  Board,  81 

Import  Priori  tv  Lists,  119-23, 
124-5,  127,  241,  248,  269 

— Restrictions  Cabinet,  or  “ Cur- 
zon  ” Committee  formed,  17  ; 
members,  17  n ; work  of,  58 

— Cabinet,  or  “Milner”  Com- 
mittee formed,  241  ; members, 
281  n ; work  of,  281-2 

— , Inter-departmental,  or  “ Babing- 
ton-Smith  ” Committee  formed, 
19  ; members,  19  n ; work  of, 
57-9,  93 

Imports,  volume  of,  17,  57,  65-6, 
86,  93,  170-7,  193-7,  269,  346, 
412-13,  443-6,  447-54,  477-9  ; 
programme  of  British,  57-8, 
65-7,  93,  197,  242,  281-2,  296  ; of 
British  and  Allied,  241-3,  296-7, 
302-3,  305,  377,  390-3,  416; 

Inter- Allied  control  of,  241,245-6 ; 
restriction  of,  9,  17-20,  32,  57- 
64,  86,  170-1,  174,  197,  269, 
270  n,  281-2;  drawn  from  nearest 
sources,  118-20,  183,  282,  480-3. 
See  also  under  commodities 

Inchcape,  Lord,  Chairman  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Conference,  117  ; 
on  protection  of  shipping,  133  ; 
resigns  from  Port  and  Transit 
Committee,  199  n ; on  replace- 
ment of  liner  tonnage,  211  ; and 
disposal  of  standard  ships,  441 

India,  rice  from,  122n,  320  ; wheat 
from,  283,  321  ; trade  with 

U.S.A.,  120,  125  ; withdrawal  of 
tonnage  from  trade  with,  121, 
126,  248,  257,  277,  451  ; jute 
from,  451  ; decline  in  exports  to, 
277,  451 

Indian  Ocean,  German  raiders  in, 
72,  142-3 

Insulated  ships,  losses  of,  173,  272- 
3.  See  also  “ Meat,”  “ Refriger- 
ated Shipping  Committee  ” 
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International  Shipping  Committee, 
formed,  32  ; failure  of,  236 

Ireland,  ports  of,  69;  trade  with, 
288,  338-40 

Irish  Sea,  losses  in,  69,  90,  188, 
251,  288,  395 

Iron  and  steel,  imports  of,  271,  444  ; 
exports  of,  278,  450 

Iron  ore,  supplies  of  and  tonnage 
for,  20,  22,  50-1,  88,  151,  153-4, 
156,  174,  227,  253,  271-2,  366-7, 

385,  413,  444  ; coal-ore  agree- 
ment with  Italy,  22,  95,  271  ; 
Spanish  decrees  re.  loading  of,  51, 
263  ; German  supplies  of,  229, 
356-7,  403 ; official  ore  broker, 
26  n,  419 

Italy,  supply  of  coal  to,  20,  22,  28, 
52-4,  95,  161,  236,  252,  279, 

297-9,  305,373-4,  379,  391,  407  ; of 
wheat,  161,  202,  236,  283,  320-1; 
of  steel  and  oats,  161-2,  236-7, 
320  ; of  meat,  236,  275,  386  n,  . 
388;  of  sugar,  296,  375  ; of  muni-  j 
tions,  375,  407  ; of  pig  iron,  379  ; 
cereals  diverted  to,  319,  373, 

386,  389,  407  ; shipbuilding  in, 
79  ; harvest  failure  in,  177,  235, 
241,  247  ; coal  ore  agreement  with 
22,  95,  271  ; general  situation 
and  import  requirements  of,  31, 
242-3,  279-80,  303  ; effects  of 
war  on,  437-8  ; tonnage  in  ser- 
vice of,  161-2,  376-7,  419.  See 
also  above,  under  commodities, 
and  under  " Allied  Maritime 
Transport  Council,”  “ Allies, 
joint  supply  organisation  of,” 

“ Chartering  Committee,  Inter- 
Allied  ” 

Jams,  priority  for,  122 

Japan,  shipping  boom  in,  81  ; 
shipbuilding  in,  81,  103,  370  ; 

M S.  piu'chaso  of  shipping  from, 
81,  216,  256;  naval  assistance 
from,  87  ; reduction  of  British 
exports  to,  120 ; beans  from, 
122  ; expedition  to  Vladivostok, 
359  ; shipping  agreement  with 
U.S.A.,  370  ; effects  of  war  on, 
439 

Java,  British  exchanges  in,  121  ; 
sugar  from,  248,  418  ; export  of 
fertilisers  to,  278 

Jollicoo  of  Scai>a,  Viscount,  Chair- 
man of  Committee  on  Atlantic 
Concentration,  119;  views  on 
convoy  system,  131,  133;  cited, 

99  n,  il9n,  129  n,  149  n 


1 Jones,  Captain  Clement,  9,  281  n 
Jute,  imports  restricted,  62; 
priority  for,  122  n^ ; supplies  of, 
170-1,  196,  270,  445,  451  ; re- 
exports of,  278,  413  ; exports  of 
i piece  goods,  278,  450 

j Karana,  Br.s.s.,  smik,  202 
Kablsruhe,  Ger.  L.cr.,  achieve- 
ments of,  72 
Kaye,  Mr.  S.  H.,  14 
Kemball-Cook,  Mr.  B.  A.,  and 
carriage  of  oil  in  double-bottoms, 
176 

1 Kern,  rate  of  discharge  at,  239 
' Kerensky,  M.,  237-9 
j Kerr,  Mr.  A.  C.,  9 n 
.Kerr,  Mr.  E.  J.,  169 
1 Kershaw,  Mr.  L.  J.,  19  n 
Keynes,  Mr.  J.  M.,  19  n 
Kim,  Nor.s.s.,  prize  court  decision, 
36 

Kogrund  Passage  closed,  46 
— Agreement,  152,  155,  159 
Kohistan,  Br.s.s.,  sunk,  202 
Komiloff,  General,  238 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  Mr.  H.  M., 
43  n 

Kristiansand,  fire  at  nickel  factory, 
179 

Labour,  displacement  of,  277,  451 
Labour  Gazette,  The,  Index  Number, 
389 

Labour  Party,  and  nationalisation 
of  shipping,  2 
I Laconia,  Br.s.s.,  smik,  55 
' Lamlash,  convoy  assembly  port, 

141 

Lamport  & Holt,  Messrs.,  126 
Lard,  priority  for,  126  n* ; Ger- 
man shortage  of,  232 
1 Load,  priority  for,  122,  125 
' Leather,  imports  restricted,  62, 
445  ; German  shortage  of,  180 
Loouwin,  Capo,  Wolf  operating  off , 

142 

Leoparo,  Ger.  raider,  ex  Yarrow- 
dale,  activities  of,  73 
I Lerwick,  convoy  assemblv  port,  99, 
154,  253-4 

Leslie,  Mr.  Norman,  member  of 
Admiralty  Convoy  Committee, 
129  n;  head  of  Convoy  Section, 
M/S.,  136 

Lover,  Mr.  S.  IT.,  17  n 
Lewis,  Sir  TVederick,  report  on 
shipping  in  War  Office  service, 
34 ; member  Liner  Requisition 
Committee,  117,  118  n 
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Linen,  decline  in  exports  of,  278, 
450 

Liner  Requisition  Committee, 
formed,  117  ; work  of,  117,  120-3, 
126,  249,  417 

Liner  Requisition  Scheme,  pro- 
posed, 67-8  ; difficulties  of,  109- 
1 1 ; negotiated  with  shipowners, 
112-17,  144-6,249-50;  organisa- 
tion and  working  of,  117-27, 
247-9,  287,  375;  termination 
of,  419.  See  also  “ Exports,” 
“ Import  Priority  Lists,”  “ At- 
lantic Ocean,  concentration  on,” 
“ Shipping,  diversion  of” 
Linseed,  import  of,  321 
Liquor  Control  Board,  333,  384 
Lithgow,  Lieut. -Col.,  Director  of 
Merchant  Shipbuilding,  205 
Liverpool  and  London  War  Risks 
Association,  192,  417  n,  442 
Liverpool,  port  of,  9,  167,  201,  333, 
337,  342,  344,  384;  meat  im- 
ports, 194  ; wheat  imports,  199  ; 
strain  on,  201-2 ; convoy  as- 
sembly port,  309 ; convoy 
organisation  at,  185,  198-9.  See 
also  “ Convoy  committees  ” 
Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’ 
Association,  17,  198 
Livestock,  Danish  slaughtering  of, 
48,  179;  British,  195,  275, ‘373, 
385  ; condition  of  German,  37-8, 
352,  426.  See  also  “Meat” 
Living,  cost  of,  in  Russia,  238  ; in 
Great  Britain,  389,  446 
• — -,  standard  of,  58 
Llewellyn-Smith,  Sir  H.,  19  n 
Lloyds  Register,  9 
Lodge,  Mr.  T.,  As.sistant  Secretary 
to  M/S.,  9 

London,  port  of,  163,  164,  342  ; 
meat  imports,  194  ; wheat  im- 
ports, 199  ; paper  imports,  340- 
1 ; supply  of,  through  West 
Coast  ports,  335-6.  See  also 
“ Convoy  committees  ” 

Long,  Mr.  Walter,  281  n 
Longden,  Captain  H.  W.,  R.N., 
129  n 

Loucheur,  M.,  French  representa- 
tive on  A.M.T.C.,  293  n 
Ludendorff,  General,  cited,  35  n 
Lunham  & Moore,  Messrs,  168 
Lundy  Island,  s/ms  off,  288 
Lyons,  Gulf  of,  traffic  in,  183,  252 

Machinery,  decline  in  exports  of, 
450 

Maclay,  Sir  Joseph  P.,  Shipping 


Controller,  1,  8,  17  n,  281  n,  293  n, 
382,  386 ; powers  of,  6-7,  133, 
339  and  Appendix  I ; and  ship- 
building, 8,  57,  75-82,  104-8, 
205,  209;  and  ports,  70,  166. 
See  also  “ Shipping,  Ministry  of  ” 
Macneal,  Mr.  H.  M.,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  Home  Trade  Branch  M/S., 
338 

Macrosty,  Mr.  H.  W.,  and  meat 
supplies,  14,  196 
Magnesite,  priority  for,  122  n' 
Maize,  imports  of,  20,  172,  272, 

278,  320,  385,  418,  443  ; world 
crop  of,  235,  283  ; decline  in  re- 
exports of,  278 

Malay  Peninsula,  tin  and  rubber 
from,  122 

Malta,  convoy  assembly  port,  183- 
4 ; M S.  Intelligence  Section  at, 
184  ; M S.  representative  at,  311 
Man,  Isle  of,  s/ms  off,  288 
Manchester,  port  of,  193,  194  n 
Manganese,  priority  for,  122  n’  ; 

German  shortage  of,  180 
Manisty,  Fleet-Paymaster,  H.  W.  E., 
R.N.,  Organising  Manager  of 
Convoys,  129,  136 
Man-power,  shortage  of,  208 
Manufactiu-ed  goods,  imports  re- 
stricted, 62,  413  ; exports,  227, 

279,  450 

Margarine,  supplies  of,  50,  125,  196, 
222-3,  227,  265,  444 
Marker,  Mr.  E.  H.  S.,  19  n 
Marr,  Mr.  James,  9 n 
Marseilles,  convoy  assembly  port, 
184 

Mary  Rose,  Br.  T.B.D.,  sunk,  187 
Math  wins,  Messrs.,  160 
Mattox,  Mr.  W.  C.,  cited,  82  n, 
215  n 

Mauretania,  Br.s.s.,  312 
Mauritius,  sugar  from,  248,  418 
Meat,  British  and  Allied  Supplies 
of,  123-4,  172-3,  193-5,  194  n, 
272-5,  285-6,  325-7,  386-8,  412, 
443  ; shortage  of,  173,  195,  275  ; 
re-exports  of,  275  ; shipment  of 
meat  by-products,  248,  286  ; 

sources  and  distribution  of,  276  n, 
386  n ; German  supplies  of,  37- 
9,  48,  222,  352.  See  also  “In- 
sulated ships,”  “ Livestock,” 
“ Refrigerated  Shipping  Com- 
mittee ” 

Meat  and  Fats  Executive,  Inter- 
Allied,  195,  245,  255 
Mediterranean  Sea,  losses  in,  24, 
52,  90,  161,  182,  187-8,  251,  397, 
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407  ; protection  for  ships  in,  30, 
397  ; iron  ore  from,  88,  174,  366  ; 
convoys  in,  182-6,  202,  250,  252, 
288,  307,  310-2,  366-7,  407  ; 
shipping  organisation  in,  311 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  convoy 
system,  130,  134,  136-7,  189 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Advisory 
Committee,  formed,  8 ; members, 
9 n ; work  of,  75,  106,  204 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  13 
Mersey,  river,  s/ms  off,  288 
Mesopotamia  expedition,  tonnage 
and  supplies  for,  162,  285 
Methil,  convoy  assembly  port,  254 
Milford,  convoy  assembly  port, 
141 

Military  Sea  Transport  Branch, 
M S.,  287,  320 

Milk,  supplies  of,  172,  227,  444  ; 
Gorman  supplies  of,  37,  65,  221-2, 
352,  430 

Milner,  Lord,  Chairman  of  Imports 
Restriction  Committee,  281 
Minefields,  Ger.,  laid  by  Wonr, 
71-2,  142;  by  U 151,  365; 

by  s/ms,  397  ; casualties  from, 
71,  142,  289,  367  ; protection 
against,  367 

Miners,  recruitment  of,  304,  322 
Moewe,  Ger.  raider,  activities  of, 
29,  68,  71-2,  173  n 
Molybdenite,  priority  for,  122  n^ 
Molybdenum,  German  shortage  of, 
180 

Money,  Sir  Leo  Chiozza,  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  M/S.,  8 ; 
Chairman,  Tonnage  Priority 
Committee,  10,  66  ; member  Im- 
ports Restriction  Committ  ee,  1 9 n ; 
Restriction  of  Enemy  Supplies 
Committee,  36  n ; on  Atlantic 
concentration,  133 
Monnet,  M.  Jean,  24 1 ; member  Allied 
Maritime  Transport  Executive, 
294  n 

Montevideo,  German  ships  at,  102  ; 

bunkering  at,  323 
Montmorency,  Mr.  H.  A.  de,  10 
Munitions  Council,  Inter- Allied, 
formed,  372  ; programme,  390- 
1 ; priority  for  programme,  392, 
414-5,  416 

Munit  ions,  Ministry  of,  10,  26  n ; 
stool  for,  107  ; labour  for,  164  ; 
organisation  in  U.S.A.,  168,  170  ; 
tonnage  roquiroments  of,  18,  20, 
68,  88-9,  90,  125,  127,  160,  175, 
282 

Munitions  of  War  Acts,  2 


Murmansk,  winter  programme  to, 
1916-17,32;  1917-18  programme 
abandoned,  238-9 

Narvik,  iron  ore  from,  88,  154,  174, 
253,  385 

National  Maritime  Board,  329  n 
National  Service,  Director  of,  71, 
332,  368 

National  Union  of  Railwaymen, 
167,  201  n 

Naval  Sea  Transport  Branch,  M/S., 
collier  section,  323,  339 
“ Navicert  ” System,  45 
Nelson,  H.  and  W.,  Messrs.,  194 
Neutral  Tonnage  Committee, 
formed,  43  ; members,  43  n 
Neutral  Tonnage  Conference,  219  n 
Newcastle,  congestion  at,  167 
Newfoundland,  s/ms  off,  396 
New  Ministers  and  Secretaries  Act, 
6-7 

Newport  News,  see  “ Hampton 
Roads  ” 

New  York,  M/S.  organisation  at, 
168-70,  237,  287,  317-8  ; con- 
gestion at,  284  ; convoy  assembly 
port,  134,  313.  (See  also  “ Convoy 
Committee  ” 

i New  Zealand,  export  of  meat  and 
meat  products,  248,  274,  285-6, 
327,  386  n,  388  ; surplus  stocks 
of,  274,  286,  327 ; cheese  and 
butter  from,  196,  326—7,  388 ; 
financial  crisis  in,  327 ; with- 
drawal of  tonnage  from  trade 
with,  68,  85,  122-3,  126,  193, 
248,  286-7,  326-7  ; minefields 
off,  142 

— •,  Union  Steam  Ship  Co.  of,  123-4 
Nickel,  German  shortage  of,  179-80 
Nitrates  Executive,  Inter  - Allied, 

] 295 

Nitrates,  supplies  of,  68,  88-90,  124, 
324-5,  418 ; to  France.  304, 

I 375  ; German  shortage  of,  425- 
6.  See  also  “Fertilisers” 

I North  America,  principal  source  of 
j supplies,  119,  131,  448;  wheat 

j and  cereals  from,  21,  123,  163, 

1 168,  172,  193,  272,  282-4,  321, 

385,  393,  407  ; meat  from,  193, 
195,  274,  285,  326,  387  ; muni- 
j tions  from,  90  ; butter  and  cheese 

I from,  172,  196,  286  ; bacon  from, 

I 343  ; s/ms  off,  365-6,  396.  See 

1 also  “ Canada,”  “ U.S.A.,” 

j “ North  Atlantic  ” 

I North  Atlantic  Allocation  Com- 
I mitteo,  118 
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North  Atlantic  Conference,  114-18,  | 
130,  139-40 

North  Channel,  s/ms  in,  288 
Northern  Barrage,  397 
North  Russian  Expeditionary 
Force,  360 

North  Sea,  s/ms  in,  90,  187,  188, 
366;  convoys  in,  99,  141  n,  149, 
186-7,  189,  252-4,  366,  395  ; 
neutral  traffic  in,  233-4 
Norway,  and  s/rn  campaign,  41  ; 
coal  to,  47-8,  151,  154,  218-19, 
227,  253,  354 ; German  trade  ! 
with,  179,  228  ; embargo  on 
exports  to,  224,  227-8,  354  n, 

355 ; lifted,  356 ; Fish  Agree-  i 
ment  with,  37,  47,  172,  179,  227, 
355  ; shipping  agreement  with, 
153-4  ; general  agreement  with, 
355-6,  356  n 

Norwegian  Shipowners’  Associa- 
tion, 151 

— Victualling  Commission,  151 

I 

Oats,  supplies  of,  172,  272,  320,  443  ; j 
stocks  of,  193,  284  ; world  crops 
of,  235  ; import  programme,  378  j 
Odessa,  German  supplies  from,  351 
Oil  fuel,  shortage  of,  175-6  ; ship- 
ment in  double-bottoms,  176, 
196,  243,  305,318-19,  371,  418;  : 
reserve  built  up,  408 
Oil  seeds,  priority  for,  122  ffi, 
125  ; control  of  neutral  supplies 
of,  223,  265 

Oils,  mineral,  shortage  of,  196 ; 
imports  of,  413,  444 ; German 
supplies  of,  180,  230,  402. 

See  also  “ Oil  Fuel,”  “ Tankers  ” 
Olympic,  Br.s.s.,  312 
Onions,  priority  for,  125 
Orkney  Islands,  forces  of,  99  ; trade 
of,  338 

Orlando,  Onorevole  Salvatore, 
Italian  representative 
on  A.M.T.C.,  293  n^ 

Ostend,  blocking  of,  309-10  ; 

Allied  occupation  of,  406 
Otaki,  Br.s.s.,  captured  by  Moewe, 
72 

Otranto  Barrage,  30,  184,  310,  397 
“Otter”  gear,  367 

Pacific  Ocean,  Ger.  raiders  in,  142-3 
Palestine,  expedition  to,  398 
Panama,  and  s/m  campaign,  41  ; 
enemy  ships  in,  101  ; declares  war 
on  Germany,  101  n 
Panama  Canal,  308,  325 
Paper  and  materials,  imports  re- 
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stricted,  59  ; decline  in  imports 
of,  86,  171,  444  ; supplies  of,  196, 
227  ; exports,  278  ; coastwise 
distribution  of,  340-1 
Parana,  Braz.s.s.,  sunk,  87 
“ Paravanes,”  367 
Paris,  Conference  at,  241,  244 
Paris- Lyons-Marseille.s  Railway,  31 
Paetbidge,  Br.  T.B.D.,  sunk,  253 
Pas  de  Calais  coal  mines,  output 
of,  301,  304 

Pass  of  Balmaha,  see  Seeadler 
Patagonia,  meat  from,  172 
“Patrolled  routes,”  in  Mediter- 
ranean, 30,  183  ; in  Home  Waters 
90-1,  97,  100 
Paxton,  Messrs.,  21 
Pellew,  Br.  T.B.D.,  damaged,  253 
“ Penalty  rents,”  70,  342-3 
Penzance,  convoy  assembly  port, 
99 

Peru,  Br.s.s.,  simk,  186 
Perim,  convoy  assembly  port,  185 
Persian  Gulf,  withdrawal  of  ships 
from,  33;  berthing  facilities  in, 
162 

Peru,  and  s/m  campaign,  41  ; severs 
relations  with  Germany,  217  ; 
enemy  ships  in,  102,  217,  259 
Petroleum,  see  “ Oils,  mineral  ” 
Petroleum  Conference,  296,  371 
Philippines,  hemp  from,  122 
Phillips,  Sir  Owen,  and  disposal  of 
standard  ships,  441 
Phosphate,  priority  for,  125 
Pirrie,  Lord,  Controller-General  of 
Merchant  Shipbuilding,  291,  368 
Pit-props,  decline  in  import  of, 
269.  See  also  “ Timber  ” 

Plate,  River,  meat  from,  123-4, 
173,  272-4,  326-7,  387-8  ; Que- 
bracho extract  from,  124  ; wheat 
from,  124,  172,  284,  321,  385; 
butter  from,  327,  388 ; maize 
from,  418 

Plymouth,  congestion  at,  164 
Ponta  Delagada,  bombarded  by 
s/m,  138 

Poole,  Major-General  F.  C.,  360 
Port  and  Transit  Executive  Com- 
mittee, work  of,  1,  6,  12-13,  18— 
19,  69-70,  163,  165-8,  194,  199- 
202,  254,  332-7,  340-5,  383-5  ; 
relations  with  M/S.,  13,  168 
Port  Branch,  M/S.,  formed,  168  ; 

work  of,  344-5,  384 
Portbury,  site  for  National  Ship- 
yards, 210,  440 

Port  Kembla,  Br.s.s.,  mined,  142 
Port  Said,  convoy  assembly  port. 
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183-4,  186;  M/S.  representa- 
tive at,  311;  congestion  at,  382-3 
Ports,  congestion  of  British,  19, 
70,  163-8,  199-202,  253,  342-5, 
383,421,446;  of  North  American, 
19,  168-9,  284  ; of  South  African, 
185  ; of  French,  374,  382,  394, 
435  ; of  Italian,  382-3  ; labour 
supply  at,  71,  89,  166-7,  200-1, 
332-4,  384-5 ; proposed  diver- 
sion of  trade  to  Irish,  69-70  ; 
diversions  from  East  to  West 
Coast,  70,  163-5,  193-4,  201-2, 
288,  334-6  ; effect  of  convoys  on 
turn-round  at,  97-8,  190;  of 
convoy  reorganisation,  318-19; 
improved  turn-round  at,  167, 
345-6,  372,  385.  See  also  “ Con- 
voy committees,”  “ Illingworth 
Committee,”  “ Penalty  rents,” 
“Railways,”  “ Traffic  Diversion 
Committee,”  “Transport 
*'  Workers’  Battalions  ” 

Potatoes,  German  supplies  of,  37- 
8,  352  ; proposed  export  of,  230 
Potter,  Mr.  Frank,  335  n 
Prices,  see  “ Living,  cost  of  ” 
Princess  Melila,  Br.s.s.,  refused 
entry  into  Dutch  port,  50 
Pringle,  Colonel  J.  W.,  Chairman 
of  Trallic  Diversion  Committee, 
201,  335  n 

Prize  Courts,  decisions  of  British, 
36 

Prize  Regulations,  German,  35 
Prizes  and  interned  ships,  manage- 
ment of,  328 

Programme  Committees,  Inter- 
-Allied,  305,  372 
“ Protected  sailings,”  99 
Pyrites,  supply  of,  227 

Quebec,  convoy  assembly  port,  397 
Quebracho,  priority  for,  124 
Queenstown,  convoy  assembly  port, 
141,  252 

Rabbits,  “ hook-skinned,”  286 ; 
shut  out,  327 

Raiders,  surface,  German  policy 
with  regard  to,  73,  144,  289-90 
Railway  Executive  Committee,  165, 
167,  168,  254,  340-1 
Railways,  capacity  of  British,  69- 
70,  335-6 ; shortage  of  trucks 
on,  70,  164,  167,  202,  334; 

pooling  of  trucks  on,  71,  165, 
337  ; pressure  on,  164,  202,  334  ; 
shortage  of  labour  on,  334,  337  ; 
diversion  of  traflic  from  337-8. 


340-2,  383  ; effects  of  war  on, 
446  ; provision  of  rolling  stock 
for  French,  20,  164,  304,  374 ; 
dislocation  of  North  American, 
168-9,  284  ; of  German,  180,  230, 
351,  403,  427  ; of  South  African, 
185,  324  ; of  Siberian,  239  ; of 
French,  301,  374,  434;  of 

European,  431 

Railways,  Joint  Committee  on,  165 
Rationing  and  Statistical  Com- 
mittee, Inter-Allied,  358 
Read,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Director  of  Home 
Trade  Branch,  M/S.,  165 
Re-exports  effect  of  import  re- 
strictions on,  62,  177,  277-8, 
413,  449-50 

Refrigerated  Shipping  Committee, 
formed,  14 ; work  of,  124  n, 
193-5,  236,  248,  274,  285,  326, 
388 

Reiss,  Mr.  C.,  117 

Requisitioning,  of  shipping,  “ uni- 
versal,” 4,  109 ; of  insulated 
space,  13-14  ; of  liner  space,  18, 
20,  33,  88  ; of  ships  on  Colonial 
Register,  283  n.  See  also  “ Liner 
RequisitionScheme,”  “Shipping  ’ ’ 
Requisitioning  Branch,  M/S.,  work 
of,  15,  32-3,  67-9,  87,  160,  338- 
9;  liner  section,  117;  card 
index,  128-9,  184,  236  n;  con- 
voy section,  136 ; intelligence 
section  at  Malta,  184 
Restriction  of  Enemy  Supplies 
Committee,  36 
Reval,  Germans  in,  350 
Rhondda,  Lord,  281  n 
Rice,  supplies  of,  122  n',  270,  320 
Richborough,  port  of,  204,  207 
Riga,  Gormans  in,  238 
Rio  do  Janeiro,  news  of  Seeaoler 
reaches,  71;  meat  from,  173; 
hides  from,  248 ; convoy  assembly 
port,  290,  308-9 
Road  Transport  Board,  337 
Robinson,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Thomas, 
Chairman,  Refrigerated  Shipping 
Committee,  14  n,  196 
Romo,  M/S.  representative  at,  170  n 
Roumania,  occupation  of,  38  ; effect 
of,  180-1  ; German  and  Austrian 
supplies  of  grain  from,  177-8  ; of 
mineral  oils,  180,  230  ; makes 
peace  with  Central  Powei’s,  350  ; 
failure  of  the  harvest  in,  352,  401 
Roxbukgh,  Br.  Cr.,  130 
Roydon,  Sir  Thomas,  43  n ; mission 
to  U.S.A.,  214;  M/S.  repre- 
sentative at  Washington,  318 
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Rubber,  priority  for,  122,  124  ; Ger- 
man shortage  of,  180,  403 
Rublee,  Hon.  George,  American 
representative  on  A.M.T.C.,  294  n 
Ruddock,  Mr.  T.  E.,  head  of  Nor- 
wegian section  M/S.,  219 
Russia,  supplies  to,  32-3,  160-1, 
238-9 ; wheat  from,  89,  90 ; 
overland  route  to,  151  ; super- 
vision of  U.S.  shipments  to,  168  ; 
revolution  in,  86-7,  160,  231, 

237- 9  ; economic  conditions  in, 

238- 9,  348-9,  432  ; collapse  of, 
347-50,  361  ; Allied  expeditions 
to,  359-60 

Rmssian  Government  Committee, 
160-1 

Russian  Purchases  Committee,  168 

Sailing  trade,  Seeadieb  attacks, 
29,  71  ; convoys  for,  99 
St.  Davids,  Lord,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Port  Development,  70 
St.  George’s  Channel,  losses  in,  90 
St.  Helens,  convoy  assembly  port,  99 
Sc.  Theodore,  Br.s.s.,  captured  by 
Moewe,  29,  72 

Salonika,  overland  route  to,  163  ; 
expedition  to,  162,  274,  285  ; 
Allied  offensive  from,  398 
Salter,  Sir  J.  A.,  19  n ; mission  to 
U.S. A.,  214 ; and  Inter-Allied 
shipping  organisation,  241 ; Secre- 
tary to  A.M.T.C.,  293  n ; Chair- 
man of  the  Allied  Maritime  Trans- 
port Executive,  294  n ; cited, 
128  n,  306  n^  467 
Saltmarsh,  Sir  George,  335  n 
Saltpetre,  priority  for,  122  n* 
Sandbags,  priority  for,  122  n* 
Sanders,  Mr.  C.  J.  O.,  Director  of 
Shipbuilding  Work,  8 
Sanderson,  Mr.  Oswald,  311 
Scilly  Islands,  Dutch  ships  sunk  off, 
49  ; losses  in  approach  to,  69  n, 
182,  188 

Scrutton,  Mr.  J.  Herbert,  Cliairman, 
London  Convoy  Committee,  314 
Seeaoler,  Ger.  raider,  ex-Pass  of 
Balmaha,  activities  of,  29,  71  ; 
wreck  of,  143  ; achievements  of, 
144 

Sexton,  Mr.  James,  201  n 
Shetland  Islands,  forces  of,  99 ; 
trade  of,  338 

Shipbuilders.co-operation  with  M/S. , 
9 ; circular  to,  209  ; deputation 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  210 
Shipbuilding,  control  of,  8-9,  76-7  ; 
transferred  to  Admiralty,  108, 


204- 6  ; to  Lord  Pirrie,  290-1  ; 
Shipping  Controller’s  programme, 
57,  79,  106 ; Navy  Controller’s, 

205- 6,  213;  progress  of,  57,  74- 

5,  84,  106,  207,  255-6,  290,  368-9, 
409,  420,  441-2,  467  ; shortage  of 
labour  and  steel  for,  77-8,  106-7, 

206- 9,  256,  367-8,  409,  420; 

standard  types,  75-6,  104-6,  211- 
3,  441-2 ; concrete,  408-9  ; in- 
creased facilities  for,  440  ; in 
France  and  Italv,  32  ; in  Japan, 
80-1,  256  ; in  UiS.A.,  80,  214-15, 
243-4,  369-70,  392;  of  world, 
467;  in  enemy  countries,  421. 
See  also  “ Ship  purchase,”  “ Ship 
repairs,”  “Shipyards” 

“ Ship-for-ship  ” policy,  44,  48,  50- 
1,  93-4,  150-1,  156, ‘l59 

Ship  Licensing  Committee,  1,  6,  9, 
12,  18,  419 

Ship  Management  Branch,  M/S., 
formed,  15  ; work  of,  15,  328-30, 
361 

Shipowners,  profits  of,  2 ; attitude 
to  liner  requisition,  68,  113-7, 
144-6 ; to  convoys,  130,  133, 
136-7,  189  ; post-bellum  position 
of,  442 

Shipping,  Mercantile,  British, 
problem  of  control  of,  1-6  ; pro- 
portion requisitioned,  4-5,  32-3, 
68-9,  85,  87-8,  110-1;  concen- 
trated on  shorter  routes,  33,  68, 
89,  92,  109,  126  n,  131,  144,  163, 
170-1,  192,  193,  248-9,  285,  287; 
325-8,412;  in  naval  and  military 
service,  34,  68,  89,  162-3  ; general 
employment  of,  87,  376-7,  474- 
6 ; proportion  in  service  of 
Allies,  162,  376-7,  474-6;  de- 
control of,  417-19  ; losses  of, 
56,  85,  91-3,  96,  130-1,  132,  137, 
147  n,  158,  182-3,  187-8,  203, 
251,  255,  288,  439,  465-8  ; dam- 
aged, 78,  92,  132,  159,  255,  370- 
1 ; effects  of  war  on,  439-43, 
468-71.  See  also"  Clearances,” 
“ Convoys,”  “ Entrances,”  “ De- 
fensively armed  merchantmen,” 
“Liner  Requisition  Scheme,” 
“ Requisitioning,”  “ Shipping, 
Ministry  of,”  “Tonnage” 

— , Allied,  losses  of,  28,  56,  91, 
158  n,  257,  365,  371,  466,  468; 
employment  and  control  of,  95- 

6,  257-8,  376-7,  474-6;  of  Fr. 
and  It.,  30-1,  236,  302,  372,  375, 
382-3  ; of  Jap.,  155,  243,  370  ; 
of  U.S.,  103,  176,  243,  302,  370, 
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379-80  ; requisitioning  of  Rus- 
sian, 360-1  ; effect  of  war  on, 
468-9  ; on  Belg.,  433-4  ; on  Fr., 
436  ; on  It.,  437-8  ; on  Jap.  and 
U.S.,  439 

— , Mercantile,  Enemy,  laid  up 
abroad,  82  ; seizures  of  and  nego- 
tiations for,  82-3,  87,  89,  101-2, 
216-17,  246,  258  n,  259  ; delivery 
of,  under  Armistice,  419-23  ; 
under  Peace  Treaty,  440 

— , Neutral,  withdrawn  from  Allied 
trade,  22,  86,  148,  156  ; effect  of 
s/m  campaign  on  supply  of,  39-55, 
93-5,  148-52,  155-7,  171,  259-61, 
299 ; negotiations  and  agree- 
ments for  use  of,  24-5,  46,  48, 
49,  51,  151,  152-4,  156,  217-19, 
263-6,  357,  375-6,  409  ; requisi- 
tioning of,  49,  150,  154,  218, 
299-300 ; admitted  to  convoy, 
148-9  ; U.S.A.  and,  156-7,  219, 
224-6,  243,  261-2  ; Paris  resolu- 
t ion  on,  245-6  ; in  Allied  service, 
377  n,  474-6  ; after  Armistice, 
418,  419  ; losses  of,  22,  28,  54-5, 
91-4,  149,  158,  260,  466,  468; 
effects  of  war  on,  440,  468-9  ; 
fixtures  and  allocation  of,  see 
“ Chartering  Committee,  Inter- 
Allied  ” 

— of  the  World,  losses  of,  56,  91, 
158,  188,  203,  251,  255,  288,  367, 
371  n,  397,  440,  465-7  ; recovery 
of,  440-1,469 

Shipping  and  Coal  Co-ordinating 
Committee,  323 

Shipping  Board,  American,  82, 
103,  215-17,  225 ; Chartering  Com- 
mittee of,  224,  357  ; relations 
with  I.A.C.C.,  225-6,  262 

Shipping,  Chamber  of,  134,  331  n 

Shipping  Control  Committee,  1,  4, 
5-6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  18,  33-4,  65,  106, 
205 

Shipping  Control  Committee, 
American,  318 

Shipping  Controller,  see  “ Maclay, 
Sir  Joseph  ” 

“Shipping  Control  Officers,”  184, 31 1 

Shipping,  Ministry  of,  organised,  7- 
16;  development  of,  26,  117, 
136,  160-1,  165,  168-9,  170,  184, 
311,  317-19,  329-30;  work  of, 
57,  87-9,  100,  113-30,  144-6,  184- 
5,  189,  194,  198,  237,  241,  253, 
281,  314-15,  322,  331  n,  384,  395, 
417.  419.  See  also  “ Commercial 
Services  Branch,”  “ Homo  Trade 
Branch,”  “Military  Sqa  Trans- 


port Branch,”  “ Naval  Sea  Trans- 
port Branch,”  “ Port  Branch,” 
“ Requisitioning  Branch,”  “ Ship 
Management  Branch,”  “ Statisti- 
cal Branch  ” 

Ship  purchase,  control  of,  8,  80, 
103  ; programme  and  progress, 
102,  237,  256 ; from  European 
neutrals,  79-80,  102 ; from 

Canada,  81,  84,  102,  216,  256, 
369;  from  Japan,  81,  84,  102-3, 
216,  256  ; from  U.S.A.,  81-2,  84, 
102-4,  213-16 

Ship  Purchase  Committee,  Inter- 
Allied,  103,  237 

Ship  repairs,  control  of,  79 ; in- 
crease in,  78,  370-1,  421  ; efforts 
to  accelerate,  107 

Shipyards,  National,  proposed,  209  ; 
approved,  210  ; attitude  of  ship- 
builders to,  210 ; progress  of, 
368,  408,  440 

— , private,  extensions  to,  209,  368, 
440 

Siam,  war  with  Germany  and 
Austria,  217 

Sierra  Leone,  convoy  assembly 
port,  139  ; bunkering  at,  322 
Silk,  imports  of,  63 ; exports  of 
manufactured,  450 
Skoropadski,  General,  351 
Soap,  German  shortage  of,  65 
Soci^t6  Suisse  de  Surveillance 
ficonomique,  358 

South  Africa,  trade  with,  122  ; meat 
from,  172,  195,  274,  285  ; dis- 
location of  railways  in,  185,  324  ; 
coal  to  Colombo,  322 ; to  S. 
American,  324 

South  America,  meat  and  meat 
products  from,  195,  248,  285  ; 
supply  of  bunker  depots  in,  323- 
4 ; shortage  of  coal,  323-5. 
See  also  under  countries 
Southampton,  port  of,  194 
South  .Vtlantic,  activities  of  raiders 
in,  71  ; minefields  in,  72;  con- 
centration of  shipping  in,  287, 
327-8 

Southend,  convoy  assembly  port,  99 
South-Western  Approach,  s/ms  in, 
67.  See  also  “ Fastnet,”  “ Scilly 
Islands  ” 

Spain,  and  s/m  warfare,  41  ; agree- 
ments with  shipowners,  153  ; 
commercial  agreement  with,  51, 
156,  263  ; “ 10%  ” and  “ 33%,” 
orders,  51,  156,  263 ; iron  ore 
from,  51,  156,  174,  271,  366  ; 
fruit  from,  51,  63,  156,  263  ; 
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coal  exports  to,  51,  263  ; control 
of  shipping,  263 

Sparkes,  Mr.  T.  Ashley,  agent  of 
Cunard  Co.  in  New  York,  81  ; 
Director-General  of  M/S.  in  New 
York,  318 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  42 
“Standard”  ships,  merits  and  de- 
fects of,  75-6,  441-2;  disposal  of, 
441.  iSce  also  “ Shipbuilding  ” 
Stanley,  Sir  Albert,  17  n,  281  n 
State  Insurance  Scheme,  premiums 
raised,  56-7,  92,  146  ; reduced, 
417;  revision  of,  145-6;  wind- 
ing up  of,  442 

Statist,  The,  Index  Number,  389 
Statistical  Branch,  M/S.,  formed, 
10  ; work  of,  65-7,  93,  197,  241 
Steel,  shortage  of,  for  shipbuilding, 
77-8,  106-7,  206-7,  367-8  ; sup- 
plies to  France  and  Italy,  161-2, 
236-7,  320,  379,  394-5  ; Japanese 
shortage  of,  103,  256 ; German 
output  and  exports  of,  38,  229 
Stevens,  Hon.  Raymond  B.,  Ameri- 
can representative  on  A.M.T.C., 
293  n 

Stewart,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Head  of  Minerals 
Section,  M/S.,  26  n 
Stones  and  slates,  imports  re- 
stricted, 59  ; decline  in  imports, 
171 

Strongbow,  Br.  T.B.D.,  sunk,  187 
Submarine  campaign,  “ unre- 
stricted,” 35,  39-40 ; neutral 
protests,  41  ; measures  to  coun- 
ter, 42-5 ; grave  menace  of, 
56-7,  85,  91-3,  131-2  ; increased 
range  and  efficiency  of,  69,  96, 
138 ; delays  caused  by,  158-9, 
183-5 ; German  exaggeration 
regarding,  177  ; effect  on  bun- 
kering, 322  ; attacks  on  colliers, 
28,  252  ; on  Dutch  ships,  49-50  ; 
on  American,  55  ; on  terminal 
waters,  69  ; on  approach  areas, 
90-1,  92,  131 ; on  outward  traffic, 
P 141  ; on  meat  ships,  173,  272-3  ; 
g^on  tankers,  175;  on  inshore 
tracks,  187,  251,  288-9,  307,  370, 
395-6  ; by  s/m  cruisers,  138,  188, 
307,  309,  364  n’ ; off  American 
coast,  365-6,  396-7  ; checked  by 
convoys,  158,  182,  187-9,  203, 
251,  308-9,  366-7,  370-1,  395; 
by  blocking  of  bases,  309-10, 
365  ; failure  to  disturb  American 
trooping,  361  ; ascendency  of 
defence,  364-5,  397-8,  407  ; sus- 
pended, 406,  410.  See  also 


“ Convoys,”  “ Patrolled  routes,” 
“ Shipping,  losses  of” 

Suez  route,  reopened,  184-5,  308 
Sugar  Executive,  Inter-Allied,  245 
Sugar,  supplies  of,  124,  126,  173, 
248,  271,  443-4;  to  France  and 
Italy,  375 

Sugar  Supplies,  Royal  Commission 
on,  200,  295 

Sulphur,  priority  for,  125 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  422 
Supreme  War  Council,  297,  301-2 
Swansea,  bunkering  at,  194 
Sweden,  and  s/m  campaign,  41  ; 
German  trade  with,  38,  152, 

179,  227,  264  ; munitions  from, 
151,  227  ; coal  to,  152,  227,  229, 
264,  354  ; friction  with,  46-7, 
151-2,  229  ; embargoes  on  sup- 
plies to,  152,  224,  226-7,  229, 
264,  354  ; Kogrund  agreement 
with,  152  ; modus  vivendi  with, 
264,  354 ; general  agreement 

with,  356-7 

Switzerland,  provision  of  ton- 
nage for,  27,  379-80  ; and 

s/m  campaign,  40,  41  ; German 
trade  with,  231 

Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  convoy  as- 
sembly port,  131,  134,  140 

Tallow,  priority  for,  122,  286 
Tankers,  losses  of,  175  ; requisi- 
tioned by  U.S.A.,  216  n;  stan- 
dard, 212-13  ; U.S.A.  asked  to 
provide,  243,  371  ; decontrolled, 
418 

Tea,  imports  restricted,  61  ; priority 
for,  122  n‘;  decline  in  imports 
of,  171  ; in  re-exports  of,  278  ; 
distribution  of  imports,  342 
“ Temporary  release,”  discon- 
tinued, 4 

Tenth  Cruiser  Squadron,  broken 
up,  234 

Textile  Exports  Committee,  121-2 
Textile  materials,  German  shortage 
of,  38,  180,  229 
Thomas,  Mr.  J.  H.,  201  n 
Thompson,  Mr.  W.  Rowan,  9 n 
Thomson,  Mr.  Graeme,  Director  of 
Transports  and  Shipping,  11  ; 
member,  imports  Restriction 
Committee,  19  n;  reorganises 
M/S.  in  New  York,  318 
Tillett,  Mr.  Ben,  201  n 
Timber,  imports  restricted,  59-60, 
282  ; decline  in  imports  of,  86, 
170-1,  269-70,  413,  444;  in- 
creased production  of,  in  Great 
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Britain,  60,  171,  196;  in  France, 
60,  86,  171  ; economy  in  use  of, 
60,  171  ; supply  of,  196,  227, 
254  ; proposed  shipment  from 
Sweden  in  rafts,  171  n ; War 
Office  requirements  of  175 
Timber  Supply  Department,  10,  60 
Tin,  priority  for,  122 
Tobacco,  imports  restricted,  59 ; 
decline  in  imports,  171  ; German 
shortage  of,  400 

Tonnage  Priority  Committee, 
formed,  10  ; work  of,  10,  66-7, 
88,  119,  160,  241,  269,  281 
Tonnage,  shortage  of,  1,  17-20; 
32-3,  57,  65-9,  74,  85,  87-90,  93, 
131,  158-63,  192-3,  197,  240-6, 
255-7,  259,  267-8,  281-2,  296-7, 
302-5,  370,  378-80,  381,  390-3, 
407,  409,  416-16  ; for  cereals,  19- 
21,  88,  241-2,  247,  283-4,  319-20  ; 
for  coal  and  ore,  22,  28,  30-2, 
52-4,  94-5,  161,  297-9,  301, 
322  ; for  munitions,  88,  390-3  ; 
for  meat,  173,  248,  285-6,  327, 
388  ; for  sugar,  173-4  ; econo- 
mies in  use  of,  34,  68-9,  160-1, 
162-3,  183,  237,  286,  302,  382-3, 
394-5 ; improvement  in  ton- 
nage position,  177,  319,  345-6, 
363-4,  372,  385 ; Inter- Allied 
agreement  as  to,  236-46  ; posi- 
tion after  armistice,  420-3 
Tory  Island,  losses  in  approach  to, 
91,  182,  188 

Trade,  adverse  balance  of,  177,  280, 
447 

Trade,  Board  of,  relations  with 
M/S.,  7,  13-14,  122-3,  204; 

and  import  re.strictions  and 
priorities,  9-10,  18-19,  66  ; and 
meat  supplies,  13-14,  195,  236, 
274,  295,  327,  387  ; and  other 
food  supplies,  172,  195-6;  and 
cotton,  175,  271  ; and  control  of 
chartering,  23  ; and  ports,  200-1  ; 
index  Number,  389 
Trade,  Seaborne,  see  “ Clearances,” 
“Entrances,”  “Exports,”  “Im- 
ports,” “ Shipping,”  and  under 
countries  and  commodities 
TralTic  Diversion  Committee,  201, 
288,  335-6 

Transfer  Kostrictions  Regulations 
214 

Transport  Department,  see  “ Minis- 
try of  Shipping,”  “ Admiralty  ” 
Transport  Workers’  Battalions,  70- 
1,  89,  165-7,  200-1,  254,  315-16, 
332-3,  337 


Transport  Workers’  Federation, 
200,  201  n,  333,  384 
Trawlers,  use  of  armed,  for  patrol 
work,  30,  133,  137  ; for  escort, 
137 

Treasury,  10  ; difficulties  in  financ- 
ing Government  purchases,  120- 
1,  177 ; on  “ Penalty  rents,” 
342-3 

Tr ' ves  Agreement,  420 
Tuffill,  Paymaster  Lieut. -Com- 
mander H.  B.,  R.D.,  R.N.R., 
201  n 

Tufton,  Hon.  C.  H.,  19  n 
Turitella,  Br.s.s.,  captured  by 
Wolf,  see  Iltis 

Turkey,  war  with  Greece,  155  ; 

armistice  with,  410 
Turnbull,  Sir  Robert,  336  n 
Turnips,  German  consumption  of,  37 
Turn-round  of  shipping,  effect  of 
convoys  on,  169,  190-3  ; of  con- 
voy reorganisation  on,  313-19, 
345  ; in  North  Sea,  253-4  ; im- 
portance of  improvement  in, 
346,  372,  385.  See  also  “ Ports  ” 
Tyser,  Mr.  W.  P.,  118  n 

U 151,  Ger.s/m,  365 
U 155,  Ger.s/m,  see  Deutschland 
Ukraine,  supplies  to  Central  Powers 
from,  349-53,  399,  401 
Underwood,  Commander  T.  H., 
R.N.V.R.,  69 

United  States,  and  s/m  campaign, 
39-41  ; declares  war,  55,  101  n ; 
British  credit  in,  5,  86,  121,  122, 
177,  414,  448;  shipbuilding  in, 
80,  103,  214-15,  243-4,  369-70, 
392  ; and  “ Cunard  Contracts,” 
81-2,  103-4,  273-6  ; control  of 
shipping  by,  82,  103,  215  ; enemy 
ships  in,  82-3,  101,  216-17  ; naval 
assistance  from,  100,  129,  133, 
137  ; British  missions  to,  104, 
214,  318 ; and  Japanese  ship- 
ping, 155,  370 ; and  neutral 

shipping,  156-7,  219,  224-6,  243, 
261-2,  299  ; M S.  organisation  in, 
168-70,  317-18  ; proposed  ton- 
nage assistance  from,  176,  243-4, 
297,  302-3  ; control  of  exports 
by,  223-5 ; of  bunkers,  224-5, 
324 ; and  embargoes,  223-5, 
227-9,  355-8 ; and  Inter-Allied 
organisations,  293,  294  n®  and  n’, 
373,  392  ; tonnage  assistance  to, 
379-80,  381-2,  391-2;  food  im- 
ports of,  380  n ; effects  of  war 
on,  439.  See  also  “ American 
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Expeditionary  Force,”  “North 
America,  supplies  from” 
Uruguay,  and  s/m  campaign,  41  ; 
breaks  ofi  relations  with  Germany, 
217;  coal  exports  to,  323 ; enemy 
ships  in,  102,  217,  217  n,  259 
Ushant,  s/ms  ofi,  28  ; patrols  ofi,  30 

Vaterland,  ex-Ger.s.s.,  83 
Vegetables,  imports  restricted.  Cl  ; 

decline  in  imports,  171,  444 
Vonizelos,  M.,  155 
Versailles,  Treaty  of,  411,  431,  437 
Vienna,  distress  in,  233,  405 
Vigilancia,  U.S.s.s.,  sunk,  55 
Villa,  Signor,  Italian  representa- 
tive on  Allied  Maritime  Trans- 
port Executive,  293  n,  382-3 
Vindictive,  Br.  L.cr.,  309 
Vladivostok,  port  of,  160,  239,  240  ; 
Allies  land  at,  359,  403 

Wachtfels,  Ger.s.s.,  see  Wolf 
Wairuna,  Br.s.s.,  captured,  143 
War  Cabinet,  on  import  restric- 
tions, 58  ; on  port  development, 
70  ; on  convoys,  100,  131-2  ; on 
Atlantic  concentration,  119;  on 
control  of  meat  purchases,  195 
Wardle,  Mr.  John,  335  n 
War  King,  Br.s.s.,  216 
Warner,  Mr.  L.  A.  P.,  Director  of 
Port  Branch,  M/S.,  168,  335  n 
War  Office,  shipping  in  service  of, 
34  ; labour  supply,  71,  107,  207  ; 
and  meat  supplies,  173  ; timber 
shipments  for,  175;  and  port 
congestion,  200 

War  Purchases  and  Finance,  Inter- 
Allied  Council  for,  295,  305 
War  Queen,  Br.s.s.,  216 
War  risks,  on  neutrals,  22,  48-9,  52, 
153-4.  See  also  “ State  Insur- 
ance Scheme” 

War  Risks  Associations,  145-7,  417 
ITar  Shamrock,  Br.s.s.,  first 
standard  ship,  211 
War  Trade  Advisory  Committee,  36 
War  Trade  Statistical  Department, 
358 

Warwick,  Mr.  C.  W.,  117 
Watson,  Sir  Alfred,  Statistical 
Adviser  to  M/S.,  10 
Wattle  bark,  priority  for,  122  n“ 
Watts,  Mr.  W.  T.,  335  n 
Webb,  Captain  Richard,  R.N., 
Director  of  Trade  Division,  Ad- 
miralty, 133 

Welborn,  Mr.  G.  C.,  official  ore 
broker,  26  n 


Wemyss,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn 
E.,  and  Mediterranean  convoys, 
183-4 

Wheat,  British  and  Allied  supplies 
of,  20-1,  88-90,  123-4,  172,  193, 
202,  235-6,  271-2,  282-5,  319-21, 
373,  385-6,  412,  443  ; stocks  of, 
88,  193,  284-5  ; storage  and  dis- 
tribution of,  168,  199,  202,  320, 
338  ; increased  proportion  taken 
as  flour,  283,  319,  373  n ; world 
shortage  of,  235  ; increased  pro- 
duction of,  in  U.K.,  271,  285; 
German  shortage  of,  64,  177-8, 
350-2,  399,  401 

Wheat  Executive,  provision  of 
tonnage  for,  24,  26-7,  32,  162 ; 
work  of,  155,  236,  295,  304,  320 
Wheat  Supplies,  Royal  Commission 
on,  agents  of,  21,  169-70  ; pur- 
chases of,  21-2 ; relations  with 
Port  and  Transit  Committee,  168, 
200  ; work  of,  172,  236,  295,  338 
White,  Mr.  F.,  14  n 
Whitehead,  Captain  F.  A.,  R.N., 
130 ; Director  of  Mercantile 
Movements,  Admiralty,  136 
White  Sea,  1917  programme  ar- 
ranged, 32-3,  87  ; effect  on  ton- 
nage, 68,  88-9;  carried  out, 
160-1,  238-9;  1918  programme 
abandoned,  358-9  ; ships  escape 
from,  359 

Wilde,  Commander  J.  S.,  R.N., 
129  n 

Williams,  Mr.  Howard,  335  n 
Williams,  Mr.  Robert,  20 In 
Wilts,  Messrs.,  21 
Wilson,  President,  41,  55,  406 
Wines  and  spirits,  import  re- 
stricted, 61  ; decline  in  imports 
of,  171 

Wintour,  Mr.  F.  W.,  19  n 
Wolf,  Ger.  raider,  ex  Wachtfels, 
activities  of,  72,  142-3,  173  n, 
289  ; achievements  of,  289  n 
Wolfram,  priority  for,  122  n’ ; 

German  shortage  of,  180 
Wood,  see  “ Timber  ” 

Woollen  industry,  effect  of  war  on, 
278,  400,  413,  450,  452 
Wool,  supply  of,  20,  122,  174,  196, 
413,  445 

Yarrowdale,  Br.s.s.,  captured,  29  ; 
becomes  Ger.  raider,  73.  See  also 
Leopabd 

Zeobrugge,  naval  raid  on,  309-10  ; 
reopening  of,  434 
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